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SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPJilATION  BILL,  1917. 


HEA.SIKOS  CONDirCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MESSRS.  J.  J. 
FITZaBBALD  (CHAIRMAN),  SWAGAR  SHERLEY,  WILLIAM  P.  BOR- 
I«AKI>,  FREDERICK  H.  GILLETT,  AND  FRANK  W.  MONDELL,  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TTVBS,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  1917,  ON  THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY: 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1916. 

COAST  GUARD. 

STATEMEHT  OF  CAPT.  ELISWOBTH  P.  BERTHOLF,  CAPTAIIT 
COMMAHDANT;  MR.  CHARLES  A.  McALLISTER,  ENGINEER 
IH  CHIEF;  AHD  MR.  E.  H.  ROPES,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

PAY  AND   ALLOWANCES. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is: 

Var  pay  and  allowances  prpscribed  by  law  for  commissioned  offi(!er3,  warrant  officers, 
pt-Tty  officers,  and  other  enlisted  men,  active  and  retired,  temporary  and  substitute 
^u^t^len,  not  exceediny:  twenty-one  cadets  and  cadet  ensfineors  who  are  h':'reby  author- 
izod,  and  one  civilian  instnictor. 

You  are  asking  for  next  year  $3,839,000,  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year  was  $3,759,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $80,000  additional? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  asking  $80,000  additional  over  the  cur- 
rent appropriation,  but  not  over  tne  estimate  of  last  year;  the  esti- 
mate was  $3,822,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  only  got  $3,759,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  know  that  that  is  aU  we  got. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  vou  need  more  next  year  than  vou  had 
this  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  to  figure  as  follows:  We  have  a  certain 
number  of  officers  and  men  and  they  get  a  certain  rate  of  pay. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  commissioned  officers  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  the  pay  of  all  commissioned  officers, 
§681,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  increase  over  the  current  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  $23,000  less  than  the  estimate  for  the 
current  year.  We  estimated  for  the  current  year  $703,000,  in  round 
numbers,  and  now  we  estimate  for  1917,  $681,000.  In  addition  to 
that  there  is  $2,000  for  the  instructor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2,000  additional  for  the  instructor? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  the  allowances  of  commis- 
sioned officers,  $31,500  is  $1,000  less  than  we  estimated  for  this  current 
year;  for  the  warrant  ojfficers  and  enlisted  men,  $2,668,000,  and  that 
IS  $18,000  more  than  we  estimated  for  the  current  jesLv;  clothing  allow- 
ance, $81,000,  which  is  $44,000  less  than  the  estimate  for  this  year; 
the  retired  list,  $375,000,  which  is  $67,000  more  than  the  current 
estimate.  The  increase  in  the  retired  list,  of  course,  is  natural,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  clothing  allowance. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  all  the  items? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  That  covers  everything  in  that  first  item  of  pay 
and  allowances.  We  estimate  $81,000  for  the  clothing  allowance 
because  in  the  current  estimate  we  had  to  allow  $45  apiece  for  every 
man  in  the  old  life-saving  service;  they  get  $45  for  the  first  year  and 
$20  for  the  next  year.  Now,  in  1917,  most  of  them  will  be  on  their 
second  year,  so  that  we  do  not  need  that  much  money,  and  that 
shortens  the  amount  $44,000.  Tliat  makes  a  net  decrease  in  pay 
and  allowances  of  $50,000.  Of  course,  clothing  is  part  of  the  al- 
lowance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $50,000.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  retired 
list  of  $67,000,  and  that  leaves  a  total  net  increase  of  $17,000,  which 
brings  it  from  $3,822,000  to  $3,839,000.  The  pay  is  less  because  the 
older  men  are  retired,  and  the  new  ones  who  take  their  places  do 
not  get  the  same  amount  of  lor-gevity  pay,  and  that  decreases  the 
current  pay  account  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pay  is  larger  for  next  year,  is  it  not  ? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  this  is  a  decrease  that  I  am  talking  about. 
The  Chairman.  I  mean  your  estimate. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  the  estimate  was  $3,822,000.  I  am  taking 
the  officers  and  men  together  and  giving  you  tliose  round  figures. 
The  amount  is  $23,000  less  for  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  for  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 

men  ought  to  be  lower,  but  the  figures  you  give  me  make  it  higher. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Here  is  $23,000  less  for  the  officers;  $1,000  less 

for  quarters;  increase  in  the  men's  pay,  $18,000.    You  see  that  still 

leaves  a  decrease  of  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  there  an  increase  in  the  men's  pay?  They 
retire  too,  do  they  not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  indeed;  but  at  the  same  time  we  now 
^have  to  carry  on  the  active  list  men  who  are  sick  and  who  were 
*  formerly  paid  under  the  disability  law.  In  the  past,  when  a  man  in 
the  former  life-saving  service  got  sick  and  had  to  go  off  duty,  a  man 
was  employed  in  his  place,  a  substitute,  and  then  when  the  man  got 
well  he  submitted  a  disabilit}^  claim  which  had  to  go  through  the 
various  adjudication  requirements  of  the  department,  and  then  that 
was  paid,  but  the  amount  was  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  under 
the  act  of  May,  1908.  We  do  not  follow  that  system  any  more;  a 
man's  pay  during  illness  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  pay  and 
allowances.    There  is  $23,000  less  for  the  officers,  $1,000  less  for  the 

?[uarters,  $44,000  less  for  the  clothing  allowance,  and  $18,000  more 
or  the  men,  which  gives  a  decrease  of  $50,000;  and  the  increase  for 
the  retired  list  is  $67,000,  and  the  whole  thing  leaves  a  net  increase 
of  $17,000.  Now,  that  is  an  estimate,  because  we  have  to  figure  on 
the  full  list,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  know  how  the  crews  will 
run  in  1917. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  on  the  31st 
of  December?  How  much  liave  you  spent  during  the  first  six 
months  ^ 

(apt.  Bertholf.  Of  this  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  will  ascertain  that  for  you.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
anything  from  that  because  sometimes  the  heavy  expenditures  come 
m  the  &st  part  of  the  year  and  sometimes  in  the  last  part  of  the 
ytar.     It  all  depends  upon  the  heavier  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  fairly  well  balance. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  balance  as  to  pay. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes;  as  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  is  pav. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  will  have  tlie  whole  statement  here  in  a  few 
minutes,  so  I  can  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  is  for  pay  and  allowances. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  force  is  not  a  fluctuating  force  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Within  certain  limitations,  no.  It  all  depends; 
wt»  have  vacancies  from  dav  to  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clue  to  vacancies  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  of  that 

Capt.  Bertholf  (interposing).  It  is  a  fairly  constant  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  lapses  amount  to — any  particular 
juToentage  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  all  depends;  I  think  it  is  now  about  95  per 
^  <*nt :  we  are  running  95  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  5  per  cent  in  vacancies  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  with  forfeitures  and  things  of  that  sort. 
That  is  on  the  ships;  it  runs  full  all  the  time  at  the  stations;  it  must 
Ih'  full,  because  every  time  there  is  a  vacancy  at  a  station  they 
♦Miploy  a  substitute  immediately.  I  am  now  able  to  give  you  the 
unexpended  balance  for  pay  and  allowances  to  December  31,  and  it 
i>  S4M72. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  not  be  right,  or  you  misunderstood  what 
I  a-^k^d.     You  had  an  appropriation  of  $3,759,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  correct. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  mean  that  this  $46,472  is  less  than  one-half — 
i-  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  I  will  explain  that.  The  appropriation  was 
*.l,7o9,000;  we  spent  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  $1,833,028,  while 
th»»  six  months'  allotment  was  $1,879,500,  and  that  leaves  an  unex- 
p^niled  balance  of  $46,472. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  made  an  allotment  of  one-half  for  the  first  six 
months  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  expenditures  were  $46,472  loss  than  one- 
half  i 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  right.  The  reason  is  that  no  clothing 
alllowance  has  fallen  due  for  the  old  Life-Saving  Service  as  yet;  the 
<  lothing  allowance  does  not  accrue  until  a  man  is  discharged.  Now, 
tln»n.  there  is  nobody  who  was  in  the  old  Life-Saving  Service  and  now 
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in  the  Coast  Guard  who  has  served  a  full  year,  and  consequently 
nobody  has  received  any  clothing  allowance;  they  will  get  their 
clothing  allowance  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  and  that  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  former 
Ufe-saving  men,  and  the  clothing  allowance  is  $45  apiece,  you  know, 
for  1,700  and  odd  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  you  saved  $46,000  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
by  reason  of  not  paying  the  clothing  allowance  and  you  save  $46,000 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  clothing  allowance, 
and  the  clothing  allowance  is  only  $50,000,  you  would  still  have 
something  left. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  the  clothing  allowance  is  $80,000  altogether; 
that  is,  for  everybody;  but  if  we  had  paid  the  clothing  allowance 
to  these  men,  or  if  these  men  had  been  entitled  to  the  clothing  allow^- 
ance  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  there  would  not  have  been  that 
much  of  an  unexpended  balance.  We  have  not  saved  that  much 
money,  because  it  must  be  available  later  to  take  care  of  that  allow- 
ance when  it  comes  due. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  expenditures  for  pay  and  allowances  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year  were  about  the  same,  then  for  the  w^hole 
year  you  would  have  saved  $92,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  On  this  basis  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  is  how  much  is  the 
clothing  allowance  going  to  be  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  will  have  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  a  disbursement  on  account  of  clothing  allowance  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  which  will  be  about  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  those  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  $50,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  only  for  that  proportion  whose  terms 
might  ordinarily  have  expired. 

The  Chairman,  That  w:ould  be  $50,000  additional? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  am  unable  to  make  a  guess  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  obtained  some  clothing  allowance  the  first 
half  of  the  year  for  the  old  Revenue-Cutter  Service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  paid  now  to  the  Life-Saving 
Service  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Practically  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  clothing  allowance  which  will 
accrue  the  second  half  of  the  year  for  the  md  life-saving  men  will 
amount  to  about  $80,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  $50,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  it  will  take  about  $80,0001 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  give  us  about  $12,000  alto- 
gether at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  these  men  entitled  to  in  clothing 
allowance  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $45  the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  2,028. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  authorized  number? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.     That  would  be  $90,000,  but  there  will 
be  a  certain  number  who  will  not  get  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  the  full  number? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

TEMPORARY  AND   SUBSTITUTE   SURFMEN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  employ  temporary 
and  substitute  surfmen  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  not  asking  for  that  authority,  because  we 
always  have  had  that.  That  was  put  in  here  because  we  fear  that  if 
it  is  not  included  in  this  appropriation,  the  auditor  might  not  let  us 
pay  temporary  people  out  of  this  sum. 

llie  Chairman.  Have  you  been  paying  them  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  the  time;  we  have  always  paid  them  in  that 
wav,  because  it  was  a  lump  sum  imder  the  old  life-Saving  Service, 
and  we  pay  them  out  of  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  employing  men  who  take 
the  places  of  surfmen  who  are  sick  or  disabled  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Sick  or  absent,  and  in  case  of  vacancies.  We 
have  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  station  and  we  can  not  have  less, 
so  that  if  one  man  is  sick  we  must  have  some  one  to  fill  his  place. 

rations  or  commutation  thereof  for  warrant  officers,  etc. 

• 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  rations  or  commutation 
thereof  for  warrant  officers,  petty  officers,  and  other  enlisted  men.'' 
The  appropriation  was  $423,600,  and  you  are  asking  for  $453,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  need  so  many  men  and  we  must  figure  on  a 
fuU  hst,  and  then  we  know  what  it  will  cost  for  the  present  year. 

The  Chairalan.  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  you  this  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Forty-seven  and  six-tenths  cents  a  ration.  We 
are  working  under  contracts  now;  we  pay  47.6  cents  per  ration,  and 
we  assume  that  it  will  not  cost  anv  more  for  1917.  That  will  be 
$173.74  per  man  per  year;  multiplying  that  by  the  total  comple- 
ment we  get  the  amount  we  will  need. 

Mr.  Gillett.  By  a  ration  do  you  mean  one  meal  or  one  day  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  One  day.  We  ask  for  proposals  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  and  we  accept  the  lowest  proposal  at  the  various 
Eorts  where  our  vessels  are  stationed.  That  is  as  to  the  rations  in 
ind;  the  commuted  ration  is  30  cents  a  day  at  all  Coast  Guard 
stations;  we  do  not  issue  rations  in  kind  to  them  but  give  them  30 
cents  a  day  in  lieu  of  rations  in  kind,  and  warrant  officers  and  certain 
petty  officers  on  cutters  get  a  commuted  ration  instead  of  a  ration  in 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  prefer  it? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  do  not;  but  it  would  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  if  we  did  not  give  it  to  them  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman,  lour  estimate  is  based  upon  furnishing  rations  in 
kind  to  all  of  your  men  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  only  that  portion  who  draw  rations  in  kind, 
1,100. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  draw  commutation  for  rations  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  done  where  there  are  only  a  few  men  at 
the  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  it  would  cost  more  to  furnish  them  ra- 
tions in  kind  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  know  it.  We  give  them  30  cents,  and  if  wc 
bougnt  the  rations  it  would  cost  us  on  an  average  47  cents. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  to  buy  them,  or  buy  them  and  deliver 
them  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  the  total  cost;  the  contract  price  in- 
cludes dehvery. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  usual  practice  at  the  Coast  Guard 
stations?  Do  the  men  have  homes  or  are  they  ordinarily  boarded 
in  a  general  boarding  house  in  the  locaUty  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  they  hve  right  at  the  station;  they  are  re- 
quired to  and,  of  course,  they  must  mess  at  the  station.  Their 
homes  are  at  some  distance  from  the  station. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  they  provide  their  own  mess  in  that  case  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  provide  the  utensils  and  all  of  the  mess  gear 
and  give  them  30  cents;  they  feed  themselves  out  of  that  30  cents, 
if  they  can. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  provide  fuel  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  cutters  the  warrant  officers  get 
their  commuted  rations  and  feed  themselves,  but  instead  of  buying 
small  amounts  at  the  markets  they  are  permitted  to  buy  from  the 
general  mess  at  cost  pricx^s,  which  enables  them  to  get  along;  still  it 
costs  them  more  than  30  cents  a  day  right  along,  and  we  have  had 
many  applications  from  warrant  officers  to  be  served  a  ration  instead 
of  commutation  therefor,  but  we  can  not  afford  it,  so  we  do  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  ration  the  same  for  the  warrant  officei's  and 
potty  officers  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Wherever  a  ration  in  kind  is  served  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  did  not  understand  how  many  more  men  you  ex- 
pected to  have  in  1917  to  whom  you  would  issue  rations. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No  more. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  why  is  there  an  increase  of  some  $30,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  You  are  speaking  now  of  rations  and  commuta- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  You  are  speaking  of  the  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  was  speaking  of  the  increase  of  the  estimate 
over  the  current  estimate,  you  see.  I  am  talking  about  what  we 
will  need  in  1917,  and  it  does  not  make  much  difference  what  we  have 
now,  because  we  have  got  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  think  you  will  get  along  with  the  $423,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Li  the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  think  we  will. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  had  any  deficit  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  yet. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  anticipate  a  deficit  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  think  we  will  have  a  deficit  in  several  of  the 
aporopriations. 

Air.  Borland.  Will  you  have  a  deficit  in  this  particular  one  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  running  very  close,  and  the  reason  for  that 
is  very  plain.  When  we  made  the  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  we  based  it  on  the  price  at  that  time,  but  it  costs  more  this  year. 
We  based  our  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  on  the  proposition 
that  it  would  cost  45  cents,  but  when  the  ration  contracts  were 
awarded  this  year  it  cost  47  cents;  so  we  are  bound  to  lose. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  year  you  have  been  operating  under 
the  reorganization  plan? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  we  operated  for  about  half  of  1915,  but  this 
is  m*actically  the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  first  full  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  yet  had  a  full  fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork 
about  it  until  we  do  get  down  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  yet  had  the  consolidated  service 
working  an  entire  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  under  this  reorganized  Coast  Guard  Service  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  estimate  for  rations  based  upon  the  present 
price,  47.6  cents  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  45.2  cents  last  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

CLERKS   TO  DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  **For  12  clerks  to  district  superin- 
tendents, at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deter- 
mine, not  to  exceed  $900  each,  $10,800."^'     There  are  12  districts? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Thirteen  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  other  one  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  On  the  Florida  coast,  a  small  district. 

The  Chairman.  The  superintendent  of  that  district  has  no  clerk  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;    he  does  not  have  a  clerk. 

FUEL  AND   WATER. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  fuel  and  water  for  vessels ' 
stations,  and  houses  of  refuge.  Your  estimate  is  $268,000.  The 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $277,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  estimated  too  much  for  that  item;  we  will 
not  need  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  coal  for  the  operation  of  the  vessels  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  stations  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  buy  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf;  I  have  not  the  number  oi  tons  purchased  for  the 
ships,  because  that  would  not  indicate  anything.  We  figure  on  the 
total  cost.     In  1915  we  expended  $174,000  for  bituminous  coal. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  figure  on  the  tons  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  figure  on  the  tons,  but  it  costs  diflFerent 
prices  at  diflFerent  places.  For  estimating  we  have  to  figure  the 
total  cost. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  do  you  buy? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  buy  by  contract. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand ;  but  do  you  buy  in  each  locality  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  vessels.  For  the  stations,  of 
course,  we  buy  at  a  central  point  and  have  it  delivered  where  we 
can  get  it  delivered. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  buy  on  the  British  thermal  unit  system  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  The  contract  calls  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  ash,  etc.  We  get  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Wo 
take  tneir  record  and  we  use  their  system  for  buying  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  your  own  tests? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  make  the  tests  and  submit  the  results  to 
us,  and  then  if  for  any  reason  it  is  not  satisfactory,  we  get  a  sample 
of  the  coal  and  get  it  tested. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  that  system  worked  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  any  economy  in  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  testing  of  the  coal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  principal  benefit  is  that  we  are  able  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  only  for  the  heat  units  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  We  can  not  put  their  whole  system  in  effect. 
We  simply  make  the  contractors  guarantee  the  heat  units. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Under  their  system  there  is  a  test  for  so  many 
heat  units  and  we  can  not  always  check  the  coal  that  way.  We  just 
take  it  on  the  guaranty  of  certain  heat  units. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  at  the  stations  is  bought  in  the  localit\^  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  at  the  stations,  but  at  a  central  locality. 
In  the  Massachusetts  district,  for  instance,  we  will  need  so  much 
coal,  and  anybody  in  the  district  may  bid  on  that  coal  for  delivery, 
and  we  take  the  low  bid.  That  is  hard  coal — anthracite  coal.  It  is 
for  cooking  and  heating. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  water,  for  instance, 
in  1915? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  paid  $8,500  for  water  for  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  You  clo  not  have  to  buy  much  water  on  account 
of  the  stations  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Very  little.  The  only  water  we  pay  for  is 
where  we  have  to  get  water  from  the  city.  Most  of  tiie  stations 
have  their  own  cisterns. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  a  surplus  this  year  in  the  coal 
appropriation  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  not  spend  all  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  surplus  will  be? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Possibly  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the"  amount  of  cruisins:  varv  much  ? 
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Capt.  Bebtholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  prepare  the  estimates.  To  prepare  this  estimate  we  took 
our  last  cost;  that  is,  for  1915,  and  then  we  ran  over  the  vessels  to 
see  what  they  did  in  1915.  We  found  it  was  not  a  normal  year, 
that  several  vessels  were  lying  idle,  so  to  speak,  on  account  of 
neutrality,  staying  off  New  York,  Boston,  Seattle,  and  California, 
jissLsting  the  collectors  of  customs  to  enforce  neutraUty.  Conse- 
quentlv  they  did  not  burn  much  coal.  Then  we  found  what  was  a 
normal  year  and  made  allowance  for  that  year  and  made  up  our 
estimate  for  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  much  ice  patrol  work  now? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  amount. 

OITFITS,    SHIP  CHANDLERY,    ENGINEER'S   STORES,   MOTOR   BOATS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  outfits,  ship  chandlery, 
and  engineer's  stores  for  the  same,''  and  your  estimate  is  $348,000. 
Your  appropriation  is  S308,600? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There,  again,  we  must  estimate  for  that  item 
hasea  on  pavSt  expenditures;  there  is  no  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  have  you  in  commission  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Twenty-five  cruising  vessels,  and  42  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  others? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Harbor  boats  and  launches.  We  have  279 
{Stations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  include  the  outfits  of  the  lifeboats? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  everything.  This  includes  the  equip- 
ment and  the  construction  of  new  lifeboats  and  everything  for  the 
stations.  Supplies,  ship  chandlery,  and  engineers'  stores  for  the 
*ihips  and  boats  and  apparatus  for  the  stations,  all  come  out  of  this 
item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  did  you  expend 
the  first  six  months  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  8138,900.  There  was  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $15,400.     We  have  not  yet  made  the  contract  for  the  lifeboats. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $15,400  unexpended  from  the  last  year's 
allotment  i 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  bought  the  lifeboats 
this  year.  The  specifications  are  now  being  prepared.  They  cost 
?6,0()b  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  any  more  boats,  do  you? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  need  more  than  we  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  this  year,  but  we  will  have  to  get  along  without  them. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  You  are  pretty  well  equipped  with  lifeboats? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  fairly  well  equipped. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing,  acquire  addi- 
tional power  boats  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  buy  additional  power  boats  as  we  think  it 
becomes  necessary.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  to  replace  the  boats 
already  in  existence.     We  have  in  the  service  935  pulling  boats. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  rowboats? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  boats  without  power;  293  boats  with 
power. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  how  manv  stations  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  stations,  and 
42  ships. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  lifeboats  on  the  ships  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  power  boats  on  the  ships.  Those  boats 
are  wearmg  out,  and  of  course  we  must  renew  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  a  table  m  your  annual  report,  pages  65 
to  69,  which  purports  to  set  out  the  number  of  boats  at  the  various 
stations.  I  notice  you  state  that  at  Louisville  you  have  one  power 
boat  and  no  other  boats.     You  have  more  boats  than  that  there  I 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  more  boats  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  only  shows  one  in  your  list. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to.  I 
knew  it  was  a  mistake,  because  I  am  verv  familiar  with  that  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  boats  at  a  station  varies,  I  suppose  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  At  some  stations  we  have  seven  boats 
and  at  some  stations  we  have  only  two  boats.  At  other  stations  we 
have  four  and  five  boats.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  to  replace  the  boats  without  power  with 
power  boats,  because  thereby  the  scope  of  operation  is  considerably 
increased.  In*  a  rowboat  the  men  would  become  exhausted  from 
pulling  when  they  reached  the  wreck,. whereas  a  power  boat  conserves 
their  strength  for  use  when  they  arrive  at  the  wreck. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  location  of  the 
station  as  to  whether  vou  would  use  them  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  can  use  them  at  most  stations.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  a  station  where  we  could  not  use  the  power  boats.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  boats,  the  power  lifeboat,  whicn  is  36  feet  long,  and 
the  power  surfboat,  which  is  a  self-bailing  boat  and  launches  off  the 
beach.  Wherever  you  can  launch  a  pulling  boat  you  can  launch  a 
power  surfboat  if  it  is  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  they,  gasoline  launches  i 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  self-bailers  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A  power  surfboat  is  self-bailing,  and  the  power 
lifeboat  is  also  self-righting. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  equip  any  of  your  boats  with  Evinrude 
propellers  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  at  the  stations.  We  tried  that  in  the  Bering 
Sea  work  and  it  was  very  successful. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  horsepower? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Half  to  one  hoi'sepower. 

REBUILDING  AND   REPAIRING   STATIONS,    RENT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '^For  rebuilding  and  repairing 
stations  and  houses  of  refuge,  temporary  leases,  rent,  and  improve- 
ment of  property  for  Coast  Guard  purposes  including  use  of  additional 
land  where  necessary, ^^  and  your  appropriation  is  8157,400  and  you 
are  asking  for  S300,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriated  the  other  day  how  much  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $67,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  emergency  work  ? 
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Capt.  Bebtholf.  For  emei^ency  work  on  the  Texas  coast.  This 
estimate  is  made  of  practically  two  parts.  From  this  appropriation 
of  course,  is  paid  the  rent  of  the  offices  which  we  have  at  various 
places. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  office  rent  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  We  pay  $18,000  for  office  rent  and  that  includes 
the  rental  of  the  telephones.  We  count  that  as  rental,  and  $1,000 
for  submarine  signals  which  we  lease  for  the  ships. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Are  there  telephones  in  all  the  stations  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  Nearly  all  of  them.  At  some  of  them,  of  course, 
we  could  not  put  the  telephone  in  because  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
run  the  line.     We  have  1 ,200  miles  of  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  That  leaves  $281,000  that  we  need.  There  is  an 
item  of  $159,000  for  building,  renewing,  and  changing  the  facilities 
at  the  various  stations,  $176,000  for  rebuilding  existing  stations,  and 
$43,000  for  what  we  call  current  repairs;  tnat  makes  a  total  of 
$378,000. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  inspectors  out  visiting  all  the  stations  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  We  get  the  reports  from  them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  since  you  have  reorganized  the  service  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  have  sent  in  very  extensive  reports  as  to 
the  necessity  for  repairs  and  rebuilding  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  No,  sir.  What  we  are  estimating  for  is  the 
rebuilding  and  repairing  that  has  been  accumulating.  These  repairs 
should  have  been  done,  but  they  lacked  funds.  These  are  not  new 
reports,  but  an  accumulation  of  old  reports  that  we  have  gone 
through.  This  is  the  amount  of  money  tnat  we  need  between  now 
and  June,  1917.  From  the  $378,000  I  subtract  the  amount  available 
of  the  current  appropriation,  and  that  gives  me  $281,000.  We  need 
to  do  this  work  between  now  and  the  end  of  June.  If  you  will  add 
the  $19,000  for  leases  that  makes  $300,000. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  not  all  urgent  work  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  All  of  these  reports  have  either  been  renewed  in  the 
past  two  years  or  have  been  originated  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  tell  us  what  they  are. 

QUODDY   HEAD,    ME. 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  In  the  first  district — that  is  on  the  Maine  coast  — 
the  first  item  is  Quoddy  Head. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  On  the  coast,  outside  of  Eastport,  Mo.  This 
station  is  43  years  old.  It  was  built  in  1873.  It  is  a  story-and-a-half 
frame  buildinff  on  posts,  with  lean-to  addition — all  in  bad  condition, 
according  to  the  report.  It  is  inadvisable  to  continue  the  use  of  thin 
huilding  as  a  dwelling,  because  it  would  cost  too  much  to  repair  it 
in  its  present  condition.  It  can,  however,  be  utilized  as  a  boathouse 
by  moving  it  several  hundred  feet  toward  the  shore.  It  is  proposed 
to  move  the  present  station  building  down  to  the  water's  edge  and 
convert  it  into  a  boathouse,  and  then  to  construct  a  new  dwelling 
on  the  old  site.    The  estimate  for  that  is  $9,500. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  a  pretty  good  house  for  a  boat- 
house  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  boathouse  has  to  be  substantial. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  house  is  too  dilapidated  to  repair  for  a 
dwelling,  is  it  not  in  too  bad  a  condition  for  a  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  do  not  contemplate  doing  that,  but  we 
intend  to  use  the  material  to  build  a  boathouse.  A  lot  of  the  mate- 
rial is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  KoPEs.  You  can  reduce  the  size  of  the  building  verv  mate- 
rially. The  boathouse  at  this  place  is  for  surfboats  onlj,  and  it  does 
not  require  the  heavy  floor  that  is  necessary  for  the  big,  heavy  life- 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

GREAT    WAS8   ISLAND,   ME. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Great  Wass  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  the  first  district,  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  That 
is  for  a  launchway.     The  station  there  is  all  right,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  station  built  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  have  not  the  history  of  that  station.  The 
present  launchway  for  the  power  surfboat  has  been  damaged  by  ice 
and  is  worm  eaten  for  32  feet  at  the  outer  end.  It  is  necessarv  to 
renew  the  stringers,  decking,  caps,  and  some  of  the  rollers.  This 
launchway  was  built  in  1904  and  is  150  feet  long.  We  estimate  $1,000 
for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  do  that  work  out  of  your  current 
appropriation,  if  you  can  not  wait  until  next  July  to  do  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Of  course,  they  can  wait,  if  we  want  to  let  the 
station  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  for  this  money, 
in  order  to  make  these  repairs.  That  has  not  been  done  and  should 
have  been  done.  We  have  reports  on  file  showi^ig  the  condition. 
We  send  the  inspectors  down  and  they  submit  the  estimates.  Mean- 
while there  comes  a  time  when  we  must  do  something,  and  we  think 
that  we  are  getting  to  that  point  now. 

WHITE   HEAD,  ME. 

The  next  one  is  White  Head. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  outside  of  Rockland. 
That  is  $2,200. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  a  launchingway.  That  launchway  is  125 
feet  long.  The  boathouse  was  constructed  in  1877,  and  it  is  now 
reported  to  be  unfit  and  dangerous  owing  to  the  rotten  sills,  flooring, 
etc.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  boathouse  and  reconstruct  the 
launchway  to  provide  efficient  facilities  for  the  boats. 

HUNNE WELLS    BEACH,  ME. 

The  next  one  is  Ilunnewells  Beach.  That  is  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  the  launchway,  which  is  of  timber  construction,  was  built  in 
1899.  It  is  128  feet  long,  needs  extensive  repairs  to  stringers,  rollei*s, 
and  decking.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild  this  launchway,  using  railroad 
rails  on  pile  bents.     That  estimate  is  $1,100. 
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POINT  ALLERTON,  MASS. 

The  next  one  is  Point  AUerton,  in  the  second  district,  and  that  is 
in  Massachusetts.  This  station  was  constructed  in  1889.  In  front 
of  this  station  is  a  highway  and  raikoad,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  maintain  an  incline  to  give  access  to  the  beach  for  the  surfboats 
and  apparatus  cart.  Three  timber  inclin/es  constructed  by  the  crew 
have  been  carried  away,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  construct  an  incline 
of  concrete  across  the  riprap  protection  of  the  raikoad  to  the  beach. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Where  is  that — near  Gloucester  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  Point  Allerton. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  long  has  that  situation  existed,  of  a  railroad 
in  front  of  your  station,  and  how  did  it  come  about  ?  It  strikes  me 
as  a  rather  curious  situation. 

('apt.  Bertholf.  Well,  that  situation  obtains  at  several  stations. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  makes  my  inquiry  more  pertinent. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  could  not  say  how  long  it  nas  continued  at  this 
station. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  that  life-saving 
station  should  be  shut  off  from  the  coast  by  a  street  and  railroad  m 
front  of  it. 

t  apt.  Bertholf.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  shut  off.     They  built 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  You  have  got  to  build  a  way  over  the 
railroad. 

(apt.  Bertholf.  What  it  means  is  that  we  will  build  something 
tlicTo  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  run  over  these  tracks.  It  is  a  wooden 
-tructure  to  get  over  that  railroad.  However,  our  difficulty  is  getting 
tlowii  into  the  water.     The  railroad,  to  protect  itself,  built  this  riprap. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  strikes  me  a  little  curious  by  that  a  station  should 
have  been  put  there,  or  if  the  railroad  was  not  there  when  the  station 
was  first  put  there,  that  they  permitted  the  railroad  to  come  in  front 
•'f  it. 

C  apt.  Bertholf.  Well,  if  the  latter  is  the  case 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  Where  is  Point  Allerton? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  right  below  Boston.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
and  the  railroad 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  That  railroad  has  been  there  forever; 
the  railroad  must  have  been  there  first. 

(apt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  really  does  not  make  as  much  trouble  as  would 
-ppoar,  because  all  we  have  to  take  over  that  railroad  are  their  light 
Hirfboats  and  apparatus  cart.  Many  of  our  stations,  for  the  sake  of 
^ifet y,  have  to  oe  built  farther  from  the  beach  than  that  particular 
-^uition  is. 

(apt.  Bertholf.  If  I  get  your  idea  correctly,  vou  ask  why  a  life- 
Nivin^  station  is  put  behmd  a  railroad.  The  only  answer  would  be 
•.lat  there  was  no  other  place  to  put  it,  because  it  has  to  be  near  the 
'*'ach. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  may  be;  but  it  is  a  little  curious  that  they 
<iOuld  build  a  station  with  an  obstruction  in  front  of  it. 

(apt.  Bertholf.  That  is  not  exactly  an  obstruction:  that  station 
iiul  to  be  placed  as  near  the  water  as  possible  and  that  railroad 
«i  K»s  not  do  any  harm,  provided  we  can  get  across  it  by  means  of  this 
I».anking  there.     But  then  there  is  the  question  of  getting  down  on  the 
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beach,  and  we  want  a  permanent  structure  there.  Of  course,  if  this 
raikoad  runs  along  that  beach  we  could  not  put  the  station  any- 
where else — that  is,  if  there  is  no  other  place  between  the  railroad  and 
the  beach. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Not  if  that  condition  existed  when  the  station  was 
built,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  ascertain. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  are  other  stations  where  railroads  have 
been  Duilt  after  a  station  has  been  built.  Of  course,  we  do  not  con- 
trol all  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Sherley.  No;  and  it  is  just  another  illustration  that  these 
localities  pay  no  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  when  it  is  to  their  interest.  I  wanted  to  develop  the 
fact  whether  that  railroad  existed  at  the  time  this  station  w^as  Duilt. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  know  about  that  just  now. 

GURNET,  MASS. 

The  next  one  is  Gurnet,  Mass.  This  station  was  constructed  in 
1873.  The  present  launchway  was  built  in  1907.  It  is  92  feet  long 
and  now  needs  repairs  to  damaged  parts  and  enlarging  to  permit 
proper  handling  of  the  boats.  Owing  to  the  ice  conditions  at  this 
point  a  new  boathouse  and  launchway  for  surfboat  is  proposed  at 
Saquish  Head,  that  being  the  only  place  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  station  where  boats  can  be  launched  with  certainty  during  the 
winter  season.  Saquish  is  about  H  miles  from  the  station  and  is  so 
situated  that  the  ice  does  not  pack  up  there. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  where  that  is  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Gurnet  is  farther  south. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  it  north  of  Boston  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  between  Boston  and  Plymouth.  The  esti- 
mate for  that  is  $3,400,  because  we  have  to  build  a  boathouse  as  well 
as  a  launchway. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Just  one  moment.  You  contemplate  in  this  ease 
a  boathouse  a  mile  and  a  half  from  your  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  because  if  in  this 
instance  we  built  the  boathouse  at  the  station  we  could  not  launch 
the  boats  at  all  periods  of  the  year  because  of  the  ice,  and  we  have 
found  a  cove  bacK  a  little  bit  where  we  can  launch  them,  and  we  will 
build  the  boathouse  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  it  be  your  idea  to  eventually  move  the  station 
to  that  point  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  am  not  sure.     How  about  that,  Mr.  Ropes  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  They  state  that  the  present  location  is  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  it  is  only  at  certain  seasons, 
when  the  ice  is  bad,  that  they  can  not  get  away  from  the  station 
launchway  on  account  of  the  ice  field. 

Mr.  'Gillett.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  keep  the  boats  at  tlie 
station  most  of  the  year  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  year  keep  them 
at  this  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  this  boathouse  is  to  be  kept  a  boat  during 
the  bad  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  will  have  a  boathouse  at  each  place  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  a  boathouse  at  the  station  and  a  boat- 
house  at  this  other  place.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  station  which  is 
used  to  house  the  boats. 

ORLEANS,  MASS. 

The  next  one  is  Orleans,  in  the  second  district,  the  estimate  being 
SI, 200.  This  station  was  built  in  1873.  The  old  boat  shed  at 
Xauset  Harbor,  2^  miles  north  of  the  station,  was  built  in  1901.  It 
needs  general  repairing  and  new  foundations.  It  must  be  widened 
to  accommodate  two  boats,  and  it  is  proposed  to  repair  this  house, 
place  it  on  concrete  foundations  and  construct  100  feet  of  launchway 
with  railroad  rails  on  pile  bents. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Are  you  talking  about  the  boathouse  or  the  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  the  launchway  connected  with  the  boat- 
house. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  boathouse  was  built  in  1901  and  the  station  in 
1873  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  station  was  built  in  1873, 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  it  is  the  boathouse  that  needs  repairing  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  I  am  struck  with  is  that  one  was  built  a  good 
many  years  before  the  other  and  does  not  seem  to  need  repairing, 
whereas  the  other  one  does. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  are  some  stations  that  are  apparently  in 
good  condition  now  and  which  are  older  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  is  that  item  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $1,200. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  contemplates  rebuilding  the  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  it  means  general  repairing,  new  founda- 
tions and  wideninjg. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  means  practically  rebuilding,  does  it  not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  practically  rebuilding. 

CHATHAM,  MASS. 

The  next  one  is  at  Chatham,  Mass.  That  was  constructed  in 
1872;  it  stood  on  a  sand  spit  and  the  encroachment  by  the  sea  ren- 
diTed  this  site  untenantable  in  the  winter  of  1914-15.  A  new 
station  building  has  been  constructed  on  a  higher  elevation  back 
of  this  point  and  the  material  from  the  old  buildings  which  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  sea,  will  be  utdized  to  construct  a  boat- 
house  and  footbridge  on  the  front  slope  of  this  hill.  Part  of  this 
work  has  been  completed  by  the  crew,  and  the  estimate  is  $1,200. 
That  is  a  boathouse  and  launchway. 

STRArrSMOUTH,  MASS, 

The  next  one  is  Straitsmouth,  Mass.,  the  estimate  bein^  $1,000. 
The  station  was  built  in  1873  and  rebuilt  in  1899.  The  inclmes  from 
boat  rooms,  apparatus  cart  house,  etc.,  are  rotten  and  dangerous, 
and  should  be  rebuilt,  with  repairs  to  foundations,  etc.,  using  con- 
crete for  all  such  repairs. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  was  rebuilt  in  1899  i 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  the  station. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  it  is  rotten? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  inclines  from  boat  rooms,  apparatus,  cart 
house,  etc.,  are  rotten  and  dangerous.  This  is  an  estimate  of  $1,000. 
Now,  the  station,  of  course,  must  be  raised,  and  a  portion  of  the  sta- 
tion is  used  to  house  a  certain  number  of  boats.  Wo  must  get  those 
boats  out,  and  we  have  what  we  call  a  launchway,  which  is  sometimes 
built  by  the  crew.  These  launchways  deteriorate  very  rapidly  as 
now  constructed,  and  rather  than  have  them  repaired  all  the  time 
at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  we  want  to  put  in  concrete 
launchways,  which  will  finish  the  work  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  item  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $1,000. 

WATCH  HILL,  R.  I. 

^The  next  one  is  Watch  Hill,  in  the  third  district,  Rhode  Island. 
The  launchway  was  constructed  in  1901.  This  launcTiway  with  cer- 
tain winds  is  exposed  to  high  seas,  which  prevent  launching  the  life- 
boat. The  launchway  has  been  partially  protected  by  a  rock  break- 
water alleviating  in  part  this  condition,  but  in  order  to  provide  full 
{)rotection'it  is  necessary  that  the  breakwater  be  extended  about  150 
eet  with  the  outer  end  curved  around  the  end  of  the  launchway  in  a 
hook.  That  is  $5,500.  This  is  not  for  a  launchway,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  it — a  breakwater. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  that  breakwater  for  primarily  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  To  permit  them  to  launch  the  boat  and  keep  the 
seas  from  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  do  not  mean  what  you  are  now  proposing,  but  I 
mean  what  was  the  breakwater  built  for  in  the  first  instance  ?  You 
did  not  build  it  as  an  incident  to  the  station,  did  you? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  think  we  did.  The  launchway  has  been  par- 
tially protected  by  a  rock  breakwater,  and  that  is  our  breakwater. 
W6  have  no  right  to  build  breakwaters  for  others. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  Govern- 
ment itself  selected  this  place  ana  then  made  a  harbor  or  whether 
there  i^  some  harbor  there  that  you  use  as  a  site  for  your  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  site  for  the  station  was  selected  by  the  board 
that  was  appointed  as  the  best  locality  in  their  judgment  for  the 
operation  oi  this  station. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  station  is  supposed  to  cover  what  territory  i 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  for  every 
station  in  this  district.  The  stations  are  not  close  together.  This 
station  is  supposed  to  cover  as  much  territory  as  it  can  conveniently 
and  get  to  a  wreck — it  may  be  several  miles  or  10  miles. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  can  unclerstand  that,  but  what  1  am  struck  with 
is  that  you  should  pick  out  a  place  where  you  had  to  build  a  break- 
water in  order  to  have  facilities  for  launching  the  boats. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Of  course,  I  can  not  give  you  the  history  of  that 
because  I  did  not  do  it;  I  was  not  there  at  that  time,  but  undoubtedly 
they  thought  this  was  the  proper  place  for  the  station,  and  then  they 
must  necessarily  build  the  proper  thing  to  house  the  equipment. 
This  is  a  rocky  coast  all  around  that  section. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  can  not  know 
from  your  statement,  but  I  am  struck  wnth  the  fact  that  you  built  a 
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Station  at  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  breakwater  in  order 
to  make  your  station  available.  Now,  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  other 
place  along  there,  but  unless  that  is  true  it  is  a  case  of  rank  incom- 
petency, it  looks  to  me,  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  placed  it. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly,  but  I  think 
that  this  station  was  placed  at  the  only  place  that  was  available. 
Xow,  there  are  always  other  considerations.  We  can  not  always  get 
the  site  that  we  really  want.  We  attempt  to  get  the  site  we  want 
but  we  sometimes  can  not  get  it;  then  we  do  the  very  best  we  can. 
In  addition,  when  a  station  site  is  selected  and  a  building  is  put  up, 
in  several  years  that  station  may  not  be  in  the  right  place;  other  con- 
ditions develop,  the  sand  makes  up,  and  other  changes  take  place  so 
that  you  have  no  proper  site  for  the  station  at  all,  but  it  was  the  best 
site  when  the  station  was  built.  We  have  moved  stations  several 
times  from  the  original  location  because  of  conditions  which  forced  us 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  this  location  to  state 
whether  that  station  ought  to  be  where  it  is  and  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  do  this  thing,  or  do  you  simply  accept  the  district  recommendations  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  myself  have  gone  over  these  recommendations 
as  they  come  in,  and  in  many  cases  I  ask  for  more  information,  but 
I  mvself  have  not  been  at  these  various  stations. 

\[r.  Shebley.  What  information  have  you  touching  the  environs 
of  this  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  reports  of  the  various  officers. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  know,  but  what  are  they  ?  I  want  to  try  to  learn 
something  about  the  station  myself. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Well,  Mr.  Ropes,  perhaps  you  had  better  state 
what  you  know  about  this  station. 

Mr.  Ropes.  The  station  is  constructed  on  a  rather  rocky  point 
that  makes  out,  and  it  is  protected  from  the  main  sweep  of  the  sea 
by  this  point,  but  the  protection  is  not  complete,  nor  sufficient  to 
permit  the  safe  launching  of  the  hfeboat  at  aU  times  without  ad- 
ditional breakwater  protection.  When  the  station  was  built  there 
originally  I  think  there  were  no  such  things  as  the.se  big  power  life- 
boats; tney  had  smaller  and  lighter  boats  which  they  could  launch 
without  that  protection.  You  can  launch  a  surfboat  from  the  beach 
where  you  can  not  get  away  with  a  heavy  lifeboat. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  there  any  other  place  near  there  that  presents  a 
better  site  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  there  and  from  the  information 
I  obtained  while  there,  if  I  had  to  recommend  a  site  to-day  I  would 
rcTommend  the  same  site. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  determines  the  location  of  a  site  ?  You  have 
stations  at  what  distance  apart  on  the  coast  ? 

(*apt.  Bertholf.  Congress  regulates  that.  It  authorizes  a  station 
in  a  certain  locaUty. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  a  specific  authorization  for  a  station  in 
Rhode  Island? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was;  I  think  on  the 
Long  Island  and  the  New^  Jersey  coast  is  the  only  place  where  there 
is  blanket  authoritv- 

Mr.  Borland.  'Then  you  were  compelled  to  select  a  site  in  Rhode 
Island  that  w^ould  be  available  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes.  From  what  I  know  of  these  things  the 
bill  probably  read  in  the  vicinity  of  Watch  Hill,  and  then  they  left 
it  to  the  general  superintendent  to  determine  upon  the  particular 
site. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  you  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  up  or 
down  the  coast  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  a  long  distance  off;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  a  case  Uke  this,  where  the  expenditure  of  so  con- 
siderable a  sum  for  a  breakwater  is  contemplated,  I  assume  that 
before  you  approve  any  such  expenditure  you  go  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  better  to  move  the  station  than  to 
make  this  expenditure  for  a  breakwater — is  that  true? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  would  be  done  in  any  event  before  the 
work  was  entered  upon  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Quite  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions nave  come  in  all  along  the  line  asking  for  certain  sums  of  money 
which  I  have  not  allowed  at  all,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  seem  that  where  a  recommendation  is 
made  for  so  large  an  expenditure  for  a  breakwater  you  might  very 
properly  inquire  as  to  wnether  it  would  not  be  cheaper,  in  the  long 
run,  to  move  the  station? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  very  true,  and  that,  of  course,  is  gone 
mto.  But  this  is  not  a  large  sum  in  comparison  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  build  a  station  on  a  rocky  coast. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  sum  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $5,500. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  did  your  breakwate"r  originally  cost  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  does  it  do  besides  give  j^ou  protection 'if 
Does  it  make  a  harbor  for  the  locality  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  think  so.     Does  it,  Mr.  Ropes  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  I  presume  a  boat  in  trouble  could  get  in  behind  it;  yes; 
but  it  only  protects  the  Government  reservation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  there  a  town  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  There  is  quite  a  summer  colony  back  of  it.  I  believe 
the  Lighthouse  Service  controls  most  of  that  point,  and  the  site  we 
have  was  obtained  from  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  station  is  near  the  lighthouse,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  near  the  lighthouse;  yes. 

NARRAGANSETT   PIER,  R.  I. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  next  one  is  Narragansott  Pierj  that  is  in 
the  tnird  district,  Rhode  Island.  This  station  was  built  in  1888  and 
has  never  been  provided  with  any  launch  way.  Light  surfboats  only 
were  contemplated  to  be  used  at  this  station.  Conditions  have 
proved  the  necessity  of  providing  this  station  with  a  power  surfboat, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  boat  shelter  and  launchwav  to  per- 
mit the  safe  handling  of  boats  and  prompt  rescue  work,  llie  boat- 
house  at  this  station  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  boats  that  we 
need  there.  This  is  $3,000,  and  it  is  at  Narragansett  Pier — right  at 
the  pier.  They  wanted  a  great  deal  more  at  this  station,  but  this  is 
all  tnat  I  could  see  was  necessary. 
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BOCKAWAY  POINT,  L.  I. 

The  next  is  Rockaway  Point,  L.  I.  This  station*  was  rebuilt  in 
1912  upon  a  site  acquired  especially  to  afford  means  of  installing  a 
power  lifeboat  on  the  Jamaica  Bay  shore  to  pennit  service  when 
iKM'cssary  to  mariners  at  sea  off  Rockaway,  Coney  Island,  etc.  In 
order  to  provide  proper  facilities  to  permit  installation  of  lifeboat 
at  this  station  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  boathouse  with  launching 
<M|uipment  on  the  Jamaica  Bay  shore  in  protected  water.  That  is 
$l.oOO.     You  have  been  there,  Mr.  Ropes? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  launch  off  the  beach  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  You  can  not  with  a  big,  heavy  boat;  you  can  not 
launcn  a  lifeboat  off  the  beach  because  it  is  too  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  they  there  now  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A  surf  boat. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  there  a  strip  of  land  running  from  the 
Atlantic  beach  straight  across  to  Jamaica  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Jamaica  Bay  is  reasonably  sheltered  water.  Of 
course,  I  suppose  you  get  some  pretty  big  winds  in  there,  but  is  is 
sheltered  water,  speaking  largely  e 

Mr.  Ropes,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  it  you  want  to  do  i 

Mr.  Ropes.  We  want  to  buUd  a  boathouse  with  launching  facilities 
ill  order  to  house  and  install  a  lifeboat  and  use  it  from  the  Jamaica 
Buy  shore. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  that  connection,  we  have  a  proposal  looking  to 
the  acquisition  of  some  land  adjoining  the  station  in  connection  with 
the  fortifications  of  the  United  States,  and  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  build  a  wharf  on  Jamaica  Bay  in  order  to  have  facilities  in 
">iin(etion  with  this  military  post,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  use  the 
itxiul  the  Government  now  owns  in  connection  with  this  Coast  Guard 
-.  rvice. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  And  build  a  wharf  on  that  property? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  could  launch  our  boat  there? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  would  affect,  to  some  extent,  your  program 
fnr  this  station? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  had  this  money  and  found  they 
wt  H'  going  to  do  that,  we  would  not  spend  it  until  they  had  made 
i.it  ir  improvements  and  then  we  would  make  use  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  stating  this  so  that  you  will  have  knowledge 
'f  it.  That  matter  will  probably  be  taken  up  in  this  year's  fortifica- 
tion bill,  and  untU  it  is  fully  determined  what  is  to  be  done  there 
no  expt^nditures  ought  to  be  made  by  vour  service.  It  might  be  that 
what  is  done  there  ynil  be  done  jointly  for  the  Army  and  the  Coast 
Guard  service. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  money  would  not  be  spent  until  tlie  rear 
VM7.  '  ^ 

The  Chairman.  A  wharf,  such  as  Mr.  Sherley  deseribc s,  could  bo 
uuHztd  bv  vour  service? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  case  we  would  simply  have  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  boat  could  be  raised  and  lowered  from  the 
wharf  instead  of  using  a  runway,  which  is  more  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  do  not  have. an  absolute  title? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Only  in  cases  where  the  land  has  been  condemned 
by  court  procedure.  As  I  understand  the  law,  we  can  not  buy  prop- 
erty without  a  specific  act,  but  we  have  a  right  to  obtain  it  for  what 
we  call  life-savmg  purposes.  That  is,  we  buy  from  a  man  the 
right  "  to  use  and  occupy  for  life-saving  purposes  ';  that  is  all.  That 
gives  us  practical  title  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  when  we 
abandon  that  site  it  reverts  to  the  owner. 

GREAT   EGG,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Great  Egg  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  right  above 
Atlantic  City.  This  station  was  constructed  in  1888  and  moved  in 
1915  to  a  site  on  the  bay  shore,  about  2  miles  from  the  inlet,  in 
order  to  have  a  sheltered  bay  shore  front  on  which  could  be  con- 
structed a  boathouse  for  housing  a  modern  lifeboat.  Before  the 
boat  can  be  installed  at  the  station,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  boathouse  and  lajinchway  for  this  boat,  $5,000.  We 
should  have  this.     This  is  not  in  existence  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  a  new  station  which  you  have 
created  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  had  to  move  it  from  the  old  site. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  order  to  have  a  sheltered  bay  shore  from  upon 
which  could  be  constructed  a  boathouse. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  authority  to  move  a  station  around 
anywhere  you  please  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Any  existing  station,  yes,  sir.  If  a  station  does 
not  serve  its  original  purpose  we  move  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

BARNEGAT,  N.  J. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Bamegat.  The  same  lemark  applies  to  Bamegat 
They  have  a  power  lifeboat  there.  This  station  was  constructedin 
1884.  Owing  to  the  changes  in  the  bay  it  is  no  longer  feasible  to 
keep  the  lifeboat  in  the  natural  basin  where  it  has  been  kept  in  th^ 

East,  as  the  entrance  thereto  has  shoaled  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
oat  can  not  pass  except  at  high  tide.  We  have  no  launching 
facilities  there  and  so  we  need  it.  It  is  considered  impracticable  to 
dredge  and  maintain  a  channel  m  the  shifting  sands  and  therefore 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  construct  a  boathouse  and  laimchway  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  lifeboat. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Where  do  you  intend  to  put  it? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Right  near  the  old  boathouse.  There  is  a  little 
sheltered  cove. 

Mr.  Sherley.  There  is  a  light  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  light  is  out  some  distance.  Will  this  be  any- 
where near  the  light  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  The  light  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  point. 
That  is  the  only  place  that  has  water  enough  to  keep  the  lifeboat 
and  get  it  over  the  bar  at  low  tide. 

Mr.  Sherle Y.  You  have  to  put  it  outside  the  bar  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  am  spealdng  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cove.  We  can  always  get  out  of  the  inlet  providing  we  can  get  the 
boat  in  the  wat^r. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  far  do  you  intend  to  move  it  from  the  present 
location  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  now  kept  in  a  httle  natural  basin.  There 
is  no  boathouse  at  all.  We  propose  to  build  a  boathouse  closer  out 
to  the  deep  water,  where  we  can  keep  the  boat  at  all  times.  We 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  having  a  power  boat  at  an  inlet  wherever 
possible. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  keep  the  boats  at  the  station  in  the  water 
all  the  time  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  use  a  power  Ufeboat  at 
any  place  other  than  an  inlet;  an  inlet  where  there  is  navigation. 
We  can  not  use  it  on  the  open  beach. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  still  need  a  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  always.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  places 
like  Bamegat  where  we  keep  it  in  the  water,  but  we  must  have  a 
place  from  which  we  can  get  out  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

SMITH  ISLAND,  VA. 

The  next  item  is  at  Smith  Island,  Va.  This  station  was  constructed 
in  1875.  The  boathouse  and  launchway  were  constructed  in  1910, 
1.220  feet  from  shore,  reached  by  a  footbridge.  The  water  has 
shoaled  in  front  of  this  boathouse  until  the  boat  can  not  be  housed 
or  landed  at  low  tide  and  therefore  it  is  kept  at  a  mooring  as  much 
as  practicable,  but  during  the  winter  season  the  ice  renders  this  unduly 
dangerous.  It  is  necessary  to  move  this  boathouse  and  launchway 
in  order  to  provide  means  of  utilizing  the  lifeboat  during  all  the  year. 
The  lifeboat  which  belongs  at  this  station  is  now  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  and  we  can  not  send  it  back  because  the  ice  will  endanger  it. 
Smith  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  speak  of  the  water  shoaling;  do  you  keep  it 
right  in  the  water  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  far  is  this  anchorage  from  the  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  boathouse  was  not  used  to  house  thin 
lifeboat. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand,  but  you  say  that  it  can  not  be  uHcd 
because  the  water  is  too  shoal  and  that  tnerefore  you  anchor  your 
boat  somewhere  else.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the  factrf  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  a  possibility  to  have  a  little  channel, 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  would  "be  possible,  but  it  would  probal)ly 
shoal  up  again.  It  would  cost  too  much  money.  We  do  nrit  adojJt 
the  idea  oi  dredging,  because  that  is  only  a  tcmnoniry  expedient 
and  it  costs  too  much.  It  has  been  proposed  to  dredge  thin  |>lii/'e, 
but  that  has  never  appealed  to  me.  From  the  station  yoij  i(o  out 
over  a  footbridge  in  order  that  you  do  not  sink  down  in  the  wet 
sand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  footbridge  you  take  a  little  iKmt  nw\  pr^n 
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to  the  lifeboat  that  is  moored.  Now  that  the  water  is  shoal,  the 
boat  must  be  moored  still  farther  out.  This  estimate  is  $2,500,  and 
you  can  not  do  much  dredging  for  that  amount  of  money. 

ISLE   OP   WIGHT,    MD. 

The  next  item  is  Isle  of  Wight.  This  station  was  constructed  in 
1897  and  has  a  boat  room  in  the  main  station  building.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  provide  means  for  getting  the  lafe-savmg  equipment 
promptly  to  the  beach,  that  we  readjust  the  entrances  to  the  boat 
room  and  connect  them  by  elevated  runways  to  a  bridge  leading  to 
the  beach.  That  estimate  is  $1,000.  The  difficulty  here  is  the 
difficulty  we  have  at  so  manv  stations.  The  station  was  originally 
built  where  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  beach,  to  guarantee  it  would  not  be  washed  away.  Under 
those  conditions  the  surf  boats  could  be  gotten  out  very  rapidly. 
Now,  when  we  use  the  power  boat  the  boat  wagon  sinks  into  the 
sand  to  such  an  extent  that  it  takes  quite  a  time  to  reach  the  beach. 
Therefore  we  build  runways  from  the  station  to  the  beach  to  get  the 
boats  down  quickly.     That  is  what  this  means. 

LEWES,  DEL. 

The  next  item  is  Lewes,  Del.  This  station  was  constructed  in 
1883  and  the  launchway  in  1910,  but  it  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  the  outer  end  for  launching  the  36-foot  lifeboat. 
We  wiU  have  to  extend  that  30  feet.  The  estimate  for  that  is  $1,000. 
There  is  a  very  extraordinary  condition  there;  the  runway  from  the 
boathouse  does  not  extend  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  properly  covered 
at  extreme  low  water.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  budt  that  way. 
That  is  the  condition  we  want  to  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  36-foot  lifeboat  at  this  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  launchway  has  been  built  within  the  past  five 
years? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  evidently  was  not  properlv  constructed  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  did  not  have  enough  money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  even  worse,  to  spend  money  for  something 
that  is  totally  inadequate.  You  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  building 
of  that  runway  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  defending  it;  I  am  rather  try- 
ing to  excuse  it. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  C. 

The  next  item  is  Portsmouth,  N.  C.  This  station  was  built  in 
1894,  and  has  never  been  provided  with  accommodations  for  a  largo 
lifeboat.  It  is  now  necessary  to  have  a  lifeboat  there.  The  boat 
we  have  is  moored  in  a  sheltered  bay  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile 
from  shore.  In  order  to  reach  the  boat  it  is  necessary  for  the  crow 
to  put  off  from  shore  in  a  small  skiff  over  about  1,200  feet  of  sand 
flats,  which  at  times  are  bare  for  half  this  length.  This  condition 
delavs  the  operations  of  the  lifeboat  so  that  it  is  considered  a  menace 
to  those  in  distress.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  footbridge  or 
wharf  from  the  shore  to  the  side  of  the  mooring  basin,  the  same  as  at 
Smith  Island.     The  estimate  for  that  is  $2,000. 
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Mr.  Borland.  How  far  is  the  footbridge  ? 

Capt,  Bertholf.  It  is  over  1,200  feet  of  sand  flats.  That  was  to 
avoia  the  necessity  of  building  a  boathouse  there,  which  was  recom- 
mended. 

BODIE   ISLAND,    N.   G. 

The  next  item  is  Bodie  Island,  N.  C.  This  station  was  built  in 
1S7S.  The  separate  boathouse  or  shelter  near  the  beach  was  washed 
down  by  a  storm  in  March,  1915.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  buv 
enough  'material  to  replace  it.  The  estimate  is  $500.  The  crew  will 
do  the  work.     We  utilize  the  crews  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  To  what  extent  do  you  utilize  the  crews  in  this 
general  work  of  construction  and  repair  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  As  much  as  possible,  considering  the  other 
duties  which  they  have  to  perform.  There  is  the  keeper  and,  at  the 
usual  coast  station,  seven  men.  There  must  be  a  man  on  lookout 
all  the  time.  One  man  is  detailed  to  cook.  When  it  is  foggy  there 
are  two  men  on  watch,  one  in  the  lookout  and  one  on  patrol.  Of 
course,  these  men  have  to  take  turns.  It  is  claimed  by  the  station 
kt^eper  that  he  only  has  at  any  time  the  use  of  three  men  for  working 
purposes.  So  we  utilize  the  three  men  as  much  as  possible.  The 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  crew  depends  largely  on  the  crew. 
Some  of  the  crews  will  do  a  whole  lot  of  work,  and  some  of  them  do 
not  seem  to  accomplish  much.     It  is  just  the  difference  in  men. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  no  question  about  its  being  the  duty  of  the 

•  rew  to  do  the  work  when  they  have  the  time? 

('apt.  Bertholf.  Not  at  all;  but  some  men  con  do  a  good  job  in  a 
Anyvi  time  and  other  men  could  not  do  a  good  job  if  they  took  all  the 

ilr.  MoNDELL.  In  making  these  estimates  where  it  is  a  considerable 
junount  of  new  construction,  I  suppose  you  estimate  on  a  contract  job  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true.  WTiere  we  expend  a  thousand  dol- 
1  irs  for  a  job  of  that  sort  the  crew  does  quite  a  bit  of  the  work,  but 
where  it  is  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  we  put  that  out  at  contract. 
This  work  at  Bodie  Island,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $500,  the  crew 
will  do.  It  may  take  them  a  long  time,  but  they  will  do  it  with  the 
material  we  buy. 

FORT  MACON,    N.   C. 

The  next  item  is  Fort  Macon.     This  station  and  launchway  were 

•  "iistructed  in  1904,  the  launchway  being  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek 
"a  tlie  main  harbor  channel.  Owing  to  the  action  of  these  two  cur- 
nats  considerable  sediment  has  been  deposited  at  the  end  of  the 
Liunchway,  and  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  bulkhead  and  divert  the 
Tf^ek  current,  or  a  new  launchway  must  be  built.  The  bulkhead,  if 
'•'Mstructed,  must  be  of  all  creosoted  material.  The  estimate  for  that 
i-?l,000. 

BOGUE   INLET,    N.   C. 

The  next  item  is  Bogue  Inlet,  N.  C.  This  station  was  built  in  1904, 
a!i(l  the  inclines  from  the  boat-room  doors  must  be  readjusted  and 
If  ngthened,  owing  to  the  ac^tion  of  winds  and  tides,  as  the  boats  can  not 
^"»  taken  down  promptly.  The  estimate  is  $500  for  material.  There 
b  an  instance  of  a  station  built  in  1904  where  a  portion  of  the  runway 
niu>t  be  repaired.  We  can  not  help  that.  That  was  not  bad  con- 
struction. 
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FALSE  CAPE,    VA. 

The  next  item  is  False  Cape,  Va.,  built  in  1897.  The  inclines  from 
the  boat-room  doors  are  of  timber,  which  is  now  rotten  and  unsafe. 
Thejr  are  long,  and  they  must  be  carried  out  over  adjacent  dunes  and 
gullies.  We  want  $1,000  for  material  to  correct  this  condition.  The 
crew  will  do  the  work. 

SABINE    PASS,   TEX. 

The  next  item  is  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.  This  station  was  built  in  1901. 
It  is  on  a  wharf  foundation,  surrounded  by  a  creosoted  bulkhead,  in  the 
Sabine  River  near  its  mouth,  llie  foundation  piles  are  untreated, 
and  above  the  filled  ground  level  to  the  floor  of  the  building.  They 
are  badly  rotted  and  about  40  need  renewing  for  the  safety  of  the 
structure.  The  balance  of  the  piles  must  be  protected  or  their  life 
will  be  so  shortened  that  they  wul  have  to  be  renewed  in  a  few  years. 
A  footbridge  connecting  the  station  with  the  shore  and  a  shed  to  nouse 
the  driU  apparatus  were  carried  away  in  the  hurricane  of  August, 
1915,  and  must  be  replaced.     The  estimate  for  that  is  $3,500. 

SANTA   ROSA,    FLA. 

The  next  item  is  Santa  Rosa,  Fla.,  built  in  1907.  That  is  right  at 
the  mouth  of  Pensacola  Bay.  The  power  surfboat  is  at  present  kept 
about  50  feet  from  the  ead  of  an  830-foot  wharf  extending  into  Pen- 
sacola Bay.  This  boat  is  hoisted  alongside  the  dock  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  with  the  wind  from  that  side  of  the  wharf  it  is  impracticable 
to  launch  the  boat.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  hoistway  and  well 
in  the  T-head  of  the  end  of  the  whari,  permitting  the  boat  to  be 
taken  out  either  way,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  in 
any  sort,  of  weather.     The  estimate  for  that  is  $500. 

MARBLEHEAD,    OHIO. 

The  next  item  is  Marblehead,  Ohio,  built  in  1875.  The  estimate 
for  this  station  is  $13,000.  The  building  is  a  story  and  a  half  frame, 
containing  a  boat  room  and  crew  quarters.  It  is  madequate  and  un- 
suitable for  housing  either  boats  or  crew  in  its  present  condition,  and 
it  does  not  warrant  the  rebuilding  necessary  to  make  it  even  usable. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  modern  boathouse  and  crew  quarters 
in  one  building,  local  conditions  indicating  this  to  be  the  proper 
method,  and  to  build  a  suitable  launchway  from  the  boathouse  to 
the  proper  depth  of  water  about  280  feet.  A  protecting  breakwater 
is  in  place  which  will  afford  full  protection  for  launcmng  the  life- 
boat when  the  now  launchway  is  constructed,  providing  this  station 
with  facilities  commensurate  with  its  important  location. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  to  build  a  launchway  how  long? 

Capt.  Bertiiolf.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  rather  surprising? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  a  very  unusual  local  condition.  The  shore  shoals 
out  and  there  is  solid  rock  apparently  under  the  w^ater  almost  a^ 
level  as  this  floor  and  there  is  not  a  variation  of  6  inches  in  100  feet. 
We  have  to  go  out  where  we  can  get  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and 
owing  to  the  heavy  ice  on  the  lakes  it  is  not  safe  to  build  the  boat- 
house  out  in  tlie  lake. 
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Mr.  Shebley.  Is  that  condition  of  shoaling  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  water  front  there  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  We  have  to  go  out  280  feet  in  order  to  get  the  depth. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  build  it  on  the  break- 
water? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  will  cost  more  money  to  build  it  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  On  accoimt  of  the  ice. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  the  ice  eo  over  the  breakwater? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Everything  on  tiiat  shore  in  the  wintertime  is  filled  up 
with  ice. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  the  ice  go  over  the  breakwater  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes,  sir;  it  climbs  up  over  the  breakwater. 

CHARLOTTE,    N.   Y. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  next  item  is  Charlotte,  N.  Y.  This  station 
was  built  in  1875  and  rebuilt  in  1887.  The  boathouse,  built  in  1887, 
is  small  and  the  launch  way  old,  rotten  and  dangerous  to  crew  and 
boats.  The  lifeboat  is  not  housed  at  present  during  the  active 
season.  Thesurfboats  are  housed,  but  the  condition  of  the  launch- 
way  prevents  prompt  and  efficient  use.  It  is  proposed  to  repair  the 
launchway  for  the  surfboats  and  construct  a  different  type  boat- 
house  for  the  lifeboats,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  launchway. 
The  estimate  for  this  work  is  $6,000. 

Mr.  Ropes.  We  propose  to  build  a  boathouse  over  a  portion  of  the 
old  launchway  and  still  take  the  small  light  boats  up  the  launchway. 
Otherwise  we  would  have  to  increase  the  present  size  of  the  boat- 
house,  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Because  there  is  not  room  now  for  the  boat  equipment. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  equipment  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  One  power  lifeboat,  one  power  surf  boat,  one  pulling 
boat,  and  two  dinghy s. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  When  the  stations  were  built,  except  the  very 
modem  ones,  there  was  never  any  room  for  the  power  boats. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  power  boats  take  the  place  of  the  other  boats 
which  you  had  before  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  necessarily.  You  must  always  keep  in 
addition  to  the  power  surfboat  a  suriboat  without  power. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  do  not  keep  all  the  rowboats  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  take  any  account  of  those 
when  we  speak  of  the  dimensions  of  the  boat  room. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  large  are  the  power  boats  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  are  36  feet  long. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  their  beam  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Nine  feet. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  just  wondering  how  much  additional  room 
one  of  these  boats  makes  necessary. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Originally  we  would  have  a  surfboat,  perhaps 
two  surfboats,  and  then  there  were  two  beach  carts;  when  we  put 
the  power  surfboat  in  necessarily  we  had  to  do  awAv  with  one  of  the 
old  pulling  surfboats,  and  then  when  we  put  the  lifeboat  in  there  was 
not  sufficient  room — ^it  had  to  go  somewhere  else. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  do  not  build  your  house  its  full  height, 
but  just  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  additional  floor  space  tnat 
you  need  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  no  indeed. 

Mr.  Sherley.  A  little  addition  on  the  side  would  take  care  of  your 
power  boat  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Provided  that  addition  on  the  side  was  in  the 

E roper  location  to  have  a  runway  from  it.     That  may  not  be  possible 
ere,  and  we  may  be  obUged  to  have  a  detached  boathouse  for  that, 
and  that  is  what  I  understand  this  is  for. 

Mr.  Ropes.  Instead  of  putting  an  additional  room  there  we  would 

fmt  the  boathouse  out  from  what  would  be  the  outer  end  of  the  old 
aunchway,  and  hoist  the  boat  up  in  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  are  planning  to  buUd  more  than  just' a 
boathouse  for  this  power  launch  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  the  intention  to  repair  the  launchway  for  the 
surfboats  and  to  construct  a  different  type  boathouse  for  the  Ufeboats. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Probably  I  misunderstood  you.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  you  proposed  to  build  a  new  boathouse,  not  simply  in  the 
sense  of  a  boathouse  to  take  care  of  your  power  launches,  but  an 
entirely  new  boathouse. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  present  launchway  is  old  and  not  safe,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  repair  it.  Instead  of  building  another  house 
to  house  the  lifeboat  we  propose  to  repair  the  launchway  and  just 
build  a  structure  over  it  so  that  we  can  hoist  the  power  bop.t  up. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  are  not  proposing,  then,  to  build  a  new  station? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  a  new  station;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I.  got  a  wrong  impression  about  it.  What  is  the 
cost  of  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $6,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  of  that  is  for  the  launchway  and  how 
much  for  the  boathouse  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  would  tiike  about  82,500  to  repair  that  launchway 
and  the  repairs  necessary  in  the  old  boathouse,  leaving  about  $3,500 
for  the  foundations  and  the  new  shelter. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  mean  it  is  going  to  cost  you  $3,500  to  build 
a  cover  for  a  19-foot  launch? 

Mr.  Ropes.  No;  it  is  a  36-foot  lifeboat.  It  is  not  the  cover  alone. 
It  is  the  foundation  and  the  hoisting  gear. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand,  but  even  at  that  your  hoisting  gear 
would  not  be  an^'thing  but  pulleys. 

Mr.  Ropes.  les,sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  ^        .       .         . 

Mr.  Ropes.  We  are  puttuig  in  quite  a  number  of  those  hoisting 
gears,  and  they  are  modern  affairs,  but  only  the  other  day  one  oi 
them  broke  down  because  tlie  boat  was  too  heavy. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

ERIE,   PA. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Erie,  Pa.  This  station  was  built  in  1876.  The 
boathouse  is  constructed  in  the  harbor  alongside  of  the  harbor 
breakwater.  It  was  built  in  1S98  on  pile  foundations,  and  owing  to 
changes  in  depth  of  water  is  now  open  and  exposed  to  the  southwest 
gales  which  necessitate  moving  the  boat  away  from  the  house  and 
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mooring  it  in  a  land-locked  cove  considerably  removed  from  the  sta- 
tion. This  renders  prompt  reply  to  calls  for  aid  impracticable,  as 
(luring  the  late  fall  the  boat  ices  up  so  badly  as  to  require  considerable 
time  to  get  her  imderway.  It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  the  new 
boathouse  on  concrete  loundations  so  erected  and  oriented  as  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  now  experienced  and  provide  prompt  and 
efficient  service.     That  is  $7,500. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  lone  has  that  condition  existed  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  There  have  oeen  complaints  about  it  for  the  two  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  this  the  same  sort  of  a  boathouse  that  we  have 
been  discussing,  one  that  is  built  out  over  the  water  and  not  requiring 
a  runway  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  a  boathouse. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  But  this  is  a  boathouse  complete  in  itself,  but 
in  the  other  case  a  portion  of  the  structure  would  be  utilized  as  the 
side  of  the  boathouse.  This  is  a  new  Ifoathouse,  to  be  built  on  con- 
crete foundations  instead  of  pile.  You  see,  we  keep  this  boat  in 
the  water. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Reference  is  made  to  the  difference  in  the  level  of 
the  water  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  the  changes  in  the  depth  of  the  water — not 
the  level. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  condition  has  existed  for  at  least  two  years, 
according  to  the  reports  in  your  office  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  it  been  recommended  before  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  has  the  recommendation  been  rejected? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  but  we  did  not  have  enough  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  it  been  estimated  for  before  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  in  the  estimates  of  last  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  estimates  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  same  thing  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  but  it  was  not  explained  like  this  in  the 
c>timates;  it  Wi.s  just  the  lump  sum,  you  see. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  lump  sum  for  all  of  these  repairs  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  we  never  explained  those  individual 
items. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  estimated  for  before  last  vear  or  was  that 
the  first  time  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  can  not  say;  I  did  not  come  down  here  on  this 
last  rear;  this  is  all  new. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  it  proposed  to  do  with  this  $7,500 — con- 
struct a  concrete  runway  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  a  boathouse. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  proposing  to  abandon  the  old  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  construct  a 
now  boathouse  on  concrete  foundations,  so  erected  and  oriented  as 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  now  experienced;  that  is,  they  want  it  so 
arranged  that  they  can  launch  this  boat  promptly  and  get  JitJU^wn 
into  deep  water.  ^ 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  it  is  a  new  bor.thouse? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Practically  an  entirely  new  boathouse. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  built  in  an  entirely  different  way  than  the 
original  one  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  we  think  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
spend  that  money  now  than  to  build  on  wooden  foundations. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  keep  at  that  station  ? 

Mr.  McAllister.  One  power  lifeboat,  one  power  surfboat,  and 
one  Beebe-McLellan  surfboat  without  engine  power. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  housed  in  the  present  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  but  this  lifeboat. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  lifeboat  is  kept  in  the  water  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  now,  because  we  can  not  use  the  present 
boathouse,  and  it  appears  that  we  can  not  continue  to  keep  it  in  the 
water,  because  in  the  late  fall  it  ices  up,  and  they  would  have  to 
break  the  ice  before  they  could  start  to  use  it  in  their  operations. 

ASlfTABULA,    OHIO. 

The  next  one  is  Ashtabula,  $1,000.  The  station  was  built  in  1893, 
and  the  launchway  built  at  that  time  is  an  incline  timber  trestle  200 
feet  long  from  the  boathouse  to  the  water.  This  incline  is  badly 
decayed  and  will  have  to  be  extensively  repaired  pretty  soon  or 
entirely  rebuilt.     We  estimate  for  repairing  it  $1,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  will  those  repairs  probably  make  that 
trestle  last? 

Mr.  Ropes.  That  is  a  permanent  repair. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  like  concrete  work. 

Mr.  Ropes.  Concrete  would  cost  many  times  that;  arid  this  work 
will  be  done  by  the  crew,  and  this  repair  work  will  make  the  structure 
good  for  probably  15  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  intended  to  renew  these  uprights  that  have 
rotted  away? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Oh,  yes. 

NIAGARA,    N.    Y. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  next  one  is  Niagara,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  $10,000 
item.  This  station  was  built  in  1893,  and  the  boathouse  in  1905.  It 
is  in  good  condition,  but  too  small  to  accommodate  the  necessary 
eouipment  of  boats,  housing  only  the  power  surfboat  and  surfboat, 
liteboat  still  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  launchway,  built  at  the  same 
time,  118  feet  long,  needs  repairs  and  readjustment  to  provide  safe 
and  prompt  launching  facilities  for  these  boats.  The  lifeboat  is  kept 
moored  in  the  river  during  the  active  season;  it  is  hauled  out  on 
temporary  trestle  and  covered  during  the  winter.  It  is  proposed  to 
reconstruct  the  launchway  for  the  surfboats  and  build  a  boathouse 
for  the  lifeboat  which  will  pemiit  safe  and  prompt  launching  at  all 
times.  The  ice  is  a  serious  menace  to  boats  and  structures  at  this 
point,  and  indicat(*s  the  necessity  of  heavy  construction. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  equipment  at  Niagara? 

Mr.  McAluster.  One  power  lifeboat,  one  Beebe-McLellan  power 
surfboat  and  two  Beebe-McLellan  surfboats  without  power. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  propose  to  build  practically  an  entire  new  boat- 
house  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  At  a  cost  of  $10,000  ? 

Capt.  BEKTHOLr.  Yes;  that  would  be  heavy  construction  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  work  does  that  station  have  to  do  ?  Does  it 
look  after  the  harbor  at  Buffalo  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  far  is  it  from  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  20  or  25  miles  from  Buffalo. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  is  a  station  at  Buffalo. 

Mr.  McAllister.  This  is  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 

Mr.  Ropes.  They  go  out  into  Lake  Ontario,  too. 

Mr.  McAllister.  Is  this  on  the  Lake  Ontario  end  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  on  the  lower  end,  and  they  go  out  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  it  is  near  Lewiston  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  it  has  no  connection  with  the  harbor  at  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  nearest  station  you  have  at  that  point  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  none  nearer  than  that  on  Lake  Ontario  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  practically  a  new  station  t 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A  new  boathouse  and  a  concrete  launchway. 

THUNDER  BAT  ISLAND,   MICH. 

The  next  is  Thunder  Bay  Island,  Mich.  This  station  was  built  in 
1876.  The  buildings  are  old  and  not  satisfactory,  either  as  to  type, 
size,  or  condition,  the  boathouse  in  particular  being  so  located  that 
the  lifeboat  can  not  be  handled  promptly  therefrom.  The  construc- 
tion of  one  new  building  and  readjustment  of  the  group  of  buildings 
is  needed  to  provide  suitable  f acihties  for  the  service,  and  the  amount 
estimated  is  $6,500.     There  is  a  lifeboat  at  that  station. 

BOIS   BLANC,   MICH. 

The  next  is  Bois  Blanc,  $4,500.  The  station  was  built  in  1890. 
There  is  no  boathouse  for  the  34-foot  Ufeboat;  there  is  a  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  the  sheltered  bay  where  it  is  kept,  which,  during  heavy 
weather,  renders  getting  the  boat  out  an  extremely  dangerous  task. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  boathouse  of  the  well  type  m  this  bay, 
which  is  protected  by  the  bar  or  rock  ledges,  and  blast  the  rock  suf- 
ficiently to  insure  safe  passage  at  aU  times.  They  want  a  boathouse 
there  and  have  none  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  lone  have  they  had  that  boat  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  could  not  teU  you  that,  sir;  they  have  had  it 
there  several  years. 

Mr.  Ropes.  I  have  had  these  same  reports  come  in  for  several 
years. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  times  they  can  not  ^et  the  boat  out  now.  If 
something  happens  and  we  can  not  get  the  ooat  out,  then  we  will  be 
criticized  for  not  having  proper  equipment. 
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MARQUETTB,   MICH. 

The  next  one  is  Marquette,  Mich.  This  is  simply  a  launchway 
proposition  that  has  become  rotted  and  needs  to  be  repaired,  the 
amount  being  $1,000.  It  is  for  the  material  only,  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  crew. 

WHITE   BIVER,   MICH. 

The  next  one  is  White  River,  Mich.,  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  station  was  constructed  in  1886,  and  the 
buildmgs  and  launchway  must  be  reconstructed.  The  launchway 
has  been  repaired  and  patched  until  such  action  is  no  longer  advis- 
able, and  there  is  not  sufficient  water  at  the  end  of  the  launchway 
for  safe  launching.  The  whole  station  needs  repairs,  including 
station  building,  boathouse  and  launchway.  It  is  proposed  to  move 
the  station  back  in  order  to  permit  deepeinng  the  launchway,  pro- 
vide new  foundations,  repair  roof,  floors,  construct  a  lean-to  to  the 
boat  room,  new  chimney,  concrete  steps,  plumbing,  heating  and 
reconstruct  the  launchway  100  feet  long,  using  70-pound  rails  on 
concrete  foundations  to  permit  safe  launching  for  lifeboat,  with  which 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  provide  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  You  intend  to  erect  a  new  station  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  practically  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?  You  say  it  is  not 
to  be  repaired.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  The  foundations  have  fallen  away  very  largely,  per- 
mitting the  building  to  settle  here  and  there;  the  plastering  is  gone, 
the  floors  are  worn  out.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  wear  on  tne  floors; 
we  have  eight  men  in  the  station  and  they  wear  rather  heavy  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  this  expense  will  be  for  moving  the  station, 
will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Not  a  great  deal  of  it;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  money  to  be  spent  if  it  is  not  to  be 
spent  in  moving  it  ?     Floore  do  not  take  much  mone}'. 

Mr.  Ropes.  Most  of  the  expense  will  be  in  the  construction  of  the 
launchway. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  to  take  ?  One  hundred  feet  of 
launchway  ought  not  to  take  $10,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  an  ordinary  launchway. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Nor  an  extraordinary  launchway. 

Mr.  Ropes.  This  whole  thing  has  merely  been  estimated  for. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  first  estimated  for? 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  was  old  when  I  came  into  the  service;  there  were 
complaints  about  it  then.  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  estimate 
prepared  by  the  local  construction  man  about  two  years  ago. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Is  that  Wickham  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Wickham  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  He  is  what  we  call  a  field  assistant;  he  estimates 
and  has  to  do  with  the  repairing  of  these  stations  and  their  equip- 
ment. His  estimate  is  the  most  practical  thing  and  if  he  says  it 
needs  $10,000  I  am  quite  sure  it  does,  without  looking  into  it;  But  I 
have  looked  into  this.     I  have  gone  over  all  of  these  estimates. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  very  well  from  his  saying  so, 
because  sometimes  it  looks  verj^  bad  on  paper  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  very  fine  at  the  place.     I  have  seen  those  reports  myself. 
^  Capt.  Bebtholf.  But  this  looks  very  bad  from  the  report. 
P  The  Chairman.  I  have  had  agents  report  about  the  condition  of 
property,  but  when  you  go  to  look  at  it,  it  is  in  good  condition. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  These  figures  do  not  include  haK  of  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  had  made  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  in 
these  repairs? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  much,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Jl 57,000  this  year,  and  the  previous  year  about  the 
same  amount  or  more. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  are  279  stations  and  some  of  them  are 
pretty  old. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  subject  to  very  severe  usase. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  You  gave  us  $67,000  because  they  were  blown 
awav. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  which  shows  that  when  there  is  any  great 
emergency  we  give  you  sufficient  money  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
this  current  appropriation. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  do  not  contemplate  doing  that  out  of  this 
amount  of  appropriation,  but  we  are  estimating  on  the  things  that 
we  know  exist. 

MUSKEGON,   MICH. 

The  next  one  is  Muskegon,  Mich.  That  is  another  case  of  a 
launchway  that  has  got  to  be  repaired  extensively,  and  the  amount 
estimated  is  $1,000  for  the  material. 

•  GRAND  HAVEN,   MICH. 

The  next  one  is  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  That  is  practically  a  station 
to  be  rebuilt  at  $16,500. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  rebuild  out  of  your  repair  items. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  not  a  repair  item ;  it  is  an  item  for  re- 
builmng  and  repairing  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  at  this  station? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  41  years  old,  and  it  is  dilapidated  and 
structurally  weak.  The  building  was  constructed  on  leased  land, 
the  lease  expiring  September,  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  it  is  still  there,  but  it  will  not  stay  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  it  will  fall  down,  from  all  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Doyou  want  to  move  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yfe  have  got  to  move  it  or  rebuild  it  again  on 
this  site.     But  we  have  obtained  a  new  site. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A  new  and  more  advantageous  site  has  been 
obtained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  the  launching  faciUties 
can  be  greatly  improved.  The  present  building  is  in  such  condition 
that  it  IS  necessary  to  calk  the  cracks  in  waUs  and  floor  to  keep  out 
wind  and  sand,  and  it  is  beyond  repair.     Our  officers  report  that  it 
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is  in  a  disgraceful  condition  of  repair.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  the 
boathouse,  surfboat,  and  apparatus  cart  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  and  construct  a  dwelling,  boathouse^  and  launchway  incline, 
150  feet  sheet  piling  for  protection,  plumbing,  heating,  etc.,  for  the 
new  group  of  buildings  on  the  new  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
to  cost  $16,500. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  are  going  to  have  one  half  on  one   | 
side  of  the  river  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side  of  the  river? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  Yes,  sir;  a  dwelling,  boathouse  and  launchway 
inchne,  150  sheet  piling  for  protection,  plumbing,  heating,  etc..  for 
the  new  group  of  buildmgs  on  the  new  site  on  tne  south  side  oi  the 
river,  and  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the  boathouse,  surfboat  and  appa- 
ratus cart  on  the  north  side,  of  the  river.  We  will  then  have  equip- 
ment on  both  sides. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  is  that  necessary  in  a  place  where  the  lease 
has  expired? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  Well,  we  can  use  those  small  places  over  there, 
which  are  probably  on  our  own  land. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  know  you  had  any  land  there.  I  imder- 
stood  you  to  say  at  present  you  are  on  land  the  lease  for  which  had 
expired  and  that  you  have  gotten  a  new  site  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Are  you  going  to  put  half  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  half  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Ropes.  The  part  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  will 
simplv  be  a  boat  shed  for  the  surfboat  and  apparatus  cart,  so  that  if 
they  had  a  wreck  there  they  would  have  the  apparatus  at  hand. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  is  it  across  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  About  300  yards. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  these  stations  opposite  each  other? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  $16,000  is  to  be  expended? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  $16,500. 

Mr.  Ropes.  To  construct  a  boathouse  and  launchway,  a  shore  pro- 
tection, and  a  dwelling. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  for  that? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  I  have  not  the  detailed  estimates  here.  This  is 
a  lump  sum. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Estimated  cost  of  constructing  a  dwellins^,  a  boathouse  and  launchway,  and  a 
shore  protection  of  sheet  piling  at  the  Grand  Haven  Coast  Guard  Station: 

Dwelling $8,  500 

Boathouse  and  launchway 6, 500 

Shore  protection 1,  500 

Total 16  500 

0 

SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

The  next  item  is  South  Chicago,  $500.  That  is  for  material  to 
repair  the  launchway. 

OLD  CHICAGO. 

The  next  item  is  Old  Chicago;  that  is  the  same;  $500  for  launch- 
way. 
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BAILBTS  HASBOR,  WIS. 

The  next  item  is  Baileys  Harbor,  which  is  $4,000,  buUt  in  1893. 
The  present  launchway  is  240  feet  long  and  must  have  its  upper 
works  replaced  and  the  floor  of  the  boat  room  strengthened,  as  it  is 
failing  under  the  weight  of  the  large  boats.  The  launchway  is  of 
timber  construction  with  strap-iron  rails  decked  over.  Decking  and 
furring  strips  are  rotten  and  track  curls  up  imder  boat.  Caps  and 
posts  of  bents  must  be  renewed.  It  is  proposed  to  level  up  boat* 
room  floors  on  concrete  piers,  rebuild  launchway  about  300  feet  on 
present  sills  as  far  as  possible,  the  60-foot  extension  necessary  to 
secure  adequate  depth  of  water  to  be  on  cribs.  That  station  lias  a 
lifeboat. 

FLUH  ISLAND,  WIS. 

The  next  item  is  Plum  Island,  Wis.,  $8,000.  This  station  wag 
constructed  in  1895.  The  laimchway  is  aangerously  rotten  and 
does  not  provide  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  lifeboat.  Thia 
condition  seriously  hampers  tne  work  of  the  crew  and  endangers  the 
boats.  The  boatnouse  is  in  bad  condition,  siUs  and  studs  having 
decayed  and  the  floor  having  settled  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The 
boat  room  is  not  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  nower  lifeboat. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  boathouse  out  from  the  shore 
alongside  of  a  protected  pier  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  of 
water  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  new  launchway. 

SOUTH  MANTTOU  ISLAND,  MICH. 

The  next  item  is  ''South  Manitou  Island,  Mich.,  $3,000."  This 
station  was  constructed  in  1901.  The  launchways  at  this  station  was 
destroyed  by  a  storm  two  years  ago,  and  there  are  at  present  no 
proper  launcning  facilities.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  launch-* 
ways  and  readjust  the  boathouse  to  conform  to  same.  The  shore  is 
steep  and  sandy  and  subject  to  erosion,  necessitating  the  use  of  a 
substantial  pile  foundation. 

The  Chatkman.  How  do  jou  launch  the  boat  now  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  just  get  it  down  on  skids  the  best  way 
they  can. 

The  CHAnufAN.  Why  do  you  not  build  the  launchways  out  of  th^ 
money  appropriated  for  repairs  ? 

Capt.  jSertholp.  Because  there  are  more  urgent  requirements 
somewhere  else.  The  list  I  am  giving  you  now  adds  up,  I  should 
say,  $379,00CL  from  which  we  deduct  the  $97,000  which  we  have 
available.     We  may  do  this  work;  I  do  not  know. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

The  next  item  is  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  $3,000.  This  station  was  con-* 
structed  in  1876.  The  boathouse  was  built  at  the  same  time  on  a 
wooden  pile  foundation  and  is  now  in  such  condition,  due  to  the 
decay  of  foundations  and  frame,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  of 
repairing.  The  building  is  structurally  weak  and  may  collapse  dur- 
ing any  storm.  Owing  to  work  done  "by  the  Engineer  Department, 
an  opportunity  now  oflters  to  construct  a  new  boatnouse,  with  launch- 
ways  running  into  a  protected  basin. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  change  the  boathouse  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 
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USCPQUA  BIVER,   OSEO. 

The  next  item  is  Umpqua  River,  Oreg.  The  station  was  built  in 
1890  and  the  boathouse  and  launchway  are  in  poor  condition.  Owinc 
to  the  change  in  the  beach  the  launchway  must  be  reconstructed  and 
raised  to  prevent  regular  sanding  up  at  outer  end,  this  necessitating 
a  change  m  the  boathouse.  The  boathouse  walls,  roof,  and  floor  are 
badly  decayed.  The  building  is  24  by  48  and  houses  two  boats  only. 
The  launchway  is  badly  decayed,  of  obsolete  design,  and  ineflScient. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  boathouse  to  house  three  boats  and  a 
new  launchway  connecting  same.  The  estimate  for  this  station  is 
J9,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  need  of  three  boats  up  at  that  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  the  three  boats,  one  power  surfboat, 
one  power  lifeboat,  and  a  surfboat. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  third  boat  now? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  is  an  extra  boat  up  at  the  station,  and  we 
want  to  get  them  all  down  to  the  boathouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  location,  how  far  is 
that  from  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  About  200  yards,  I  should  say. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  to  rebuild  the  boathouse.  We  would 
not  do  this  for  the  benefit  of  putting  the  third  boat  there,  but  while 
we  are  doing  it  we  might  as  well  make  it  large  enough  for  three  boats. 

ARENA  COVE,   CAL. 

The  next  item  is  Arena  Cove,  Cal.  This  station  was  constructed 
in  1902  and  the  launch  way  in  1905.  The  launchway  was  of  light 
construction  and  owing  to  the  change  in  the  beach  it  now  stands 
up  and  can  not  be  used.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  boathouse  so 
as  to  permit  reconstruction  of  launchway  sufficiently  above  beach 
level  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  sanding  up.  The  estimate  for 
this  work  is  $2,500.  That  condition  is  constantly  happening  at  so 
many  of  the  stations. 

WILLAPA  BAT,   WASH. 

The  next  item  is  Willapa  Bay,  Wash.,  material  for  repairing  launch- 
way,  $500. 

CAPE   DISAPPOINTMENT,  WASH. 

The  next  item  is  Cape  Disappointment,  and  the  estimate  is  $1,000 
for  renewing  decayed  portion  of  the  launchway. 

YAQUINA  BAY,  WASH. 

Yaquina  Bay,  that  is  the  same,  $1,000. 

GRAYS  HARBOR,   WASH. 

The  next  item  is  Grays  Harbor,  Wa&h.  This  station  was  built  in 
1897,  and  the  well -type  boathouse  is  provided  with  a  hoisting  gear 
of  an  obsolete  and  inefficient  pattern,  which  is  old  and  unsafe.  We 
are  gouig  to  put  in  a  new  modem  gear.    The  estimate  is  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  built  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholp.  That  was  built  in  1897.  I  am  surprised  they 
let  that  stay  there  that  long. 

The  Chairman.  So  am  I.  I  am  surprised  that  you  are  not  fixing 
it  up  this  year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  completes  the  itemd  of  laimching  facilities 
and  Doathouses.  There  is  another  item  of  $176,000  for  rebuilding 
stations. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  was  the  total  of  the  items  you  have  just 
indicated  ? 

Capt.  Bertholp.  $159,000.    That  covered  a  lot  of  boathouses. 

The  Chairman.  And  stations  ? 

Capt.  Bertholp.  A  portion  of  the  stations;  practically  no  station 
except  one.     The  other  item  is  $176,000  for  rebuilding  stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Sixteen  new  station  buildings. 

Capt.  Bertholp.  Quoddy  Head,  I  have  already  covered  that, 
?9,500. 

8HINNBCOCK,  LONG  ISLAND. 

The  next  item  is  Shinnecock,  Long  Island.  This  station  is  30  years 
old  and  is  in  bad  condition.  The  sms,  windows,  and  boatroom  doors 
are  decayed,  the  gutters  gone,  the  plaster  cracked,  the  hardware 
worn  out,  and  the  roof  and  floors  temporarily  patched.  The  whole 
structure  is  beyond  possible  repair,  ana  so  a  new  building  is  deemed 
necessary,  with  a  boat*  shed. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  a  building  being  permitted 
to^et  into  such  a  dilapidated  condition? 

Capt.  Bertholp.  The  building  is  30  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  fact  that  a  building  is  30  years  old  doed 
not  mean  anything. 

Capt.  Bertholp.  They  did  not  keep  it  in  proper  repair;  they  did 
not  get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  the  money,  and  should  have  made  thd 
repairs. 

Capt.  Bertholp.  I  know  buildings  like  this  myself,  and  when  I  was 
an  inspector  in  the  Ldfe-Saving  Service  20  years  ago  I  thought  one 
was  going  to  fall  down  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  fall  down  for  20  years. 

Capt.  Bertholp.  I  would  not  want  to  Uve  in  it.  It  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  we  ought  not  to  require  men  to  Uve  in  such  a  house. 

Gn.GO,   LONG  ISLAND. 

The  next  item  is  Gilgo,  Long  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Capt.  Bertholp.  That  is  on  the  south  side,  near  South  Bay. 

Mr.  Ropes.  It  is  up  toward  Fire  Island,  in  that  general  locality. 

Capt.  Bertholp.  This  estimate  is  $9,500.  This  station  is  29  years 
old.    It  was  built  in  1886,  and  was  destroyed  by  storm  and  sea. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Capt.  Bertholp.  In  1914.  It  was  not  then  rebuilt.  The  crew  and 
apparatus  are  in  rented  Quarters,  which  are  not  suitable,  on  account 
of  accommodations  and  location. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  there? 

Mr.  Ropes.  About  one  year. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  the  station  destroyed? 

Mr.  Ropes.  Last  wmter  a  year  ago. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  was  destroyed  two  years  ago,  by  the  storm  and 
sea. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  rented  quarters  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away? 

Mr.  Ropes.  About  250  or  300  yards. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  be  any  nearer  in  a  new  building? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  These  men  ought  not  to  live  in  a  rented  house, 
which  is  a  temporary  expedient. 

The  Chairman.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  world  live 
in  rented  houses  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  members  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  should  object. 

Mr.  Ropes.  They  are  living  in  a  house  which  was  built  for  a  summer 
cottage,  and  it  does  not  provide  very  good  quarters  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  how  the  cottage  is  built.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  living  in  a  rented  building  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
unfit.     How  much  is  that  estimate  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $9,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

CAPE   HENLOPEN,    DEL. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Cape  Henlopen,  Del.  This  station  was  built  42 
years  ago  and  is  in  bad  condition;  the  foundation,  sills,  roof,  and 
windows  are  decayed  and  worn  out.  The  condition  of  the  frame  does 
not  justify  the  expenditure  necessary  to  put  it  in  good  condition. 
It  has  been  patchea  up  to  permit  occupancy  until  a  new  building  can 
be  constructed.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  new  dwelling  and  ooat 
shed,  with  separate  kitchen  and  mess  room,  and  no  heating  plant. 
That  is  an  entu'ely  new  outfit  at  Cape  Henlopen. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  estimate  for  that  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $8,500. 

AS8ATEAGUE   BEACH,   VA. 

The  next  item  is  Assateague  Beach,  Va.  The  estimate  for  that  is 
also  $8,500.  That  is  in  practically  the  same  condition.  It  is  42 
years  old,  having  been  buut  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  all  the  stations  .over  30  years  of 
{tge  and  simply  decided  ttat  they  should  be  rebuilt? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  stations  over  40  years  old  ? 

Qapt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  just  took  the  reports  as 
they  came  in  and  looked  them  over,  and  it  they  did  not  suit  I  re- 
quested more  information.  It  has  to  be  shown  to  me  that  it  is  neces- 
sary before  I  recommend  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  must  show  the  necessitv  to  us. 
.    Capt  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  not  getting  mucli  encouragement, 
but  1  am  making  the  effort. 
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WASH   WOODS,   VA. 

The  next  item  is  Wash  Woods,  Va.  This  station  is  38  years  old. 
That  is  a  station  of  the  same  class,  which  we  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  reconstruct.     That  estimate  is  $9,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  estimate  to  put  it  in  shape  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $9,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  rebuild,  but  what  is  the  estimate  to  put 
the  old  building  in  condition? 

Xlr.  Ropes.  To  jud^e  from  experience,  when  we  have  tried  that 
with  a  similar  type  of  building  where  the  frame  was  still  good,  we 
could  save  possibly  $2,000.  We  would  then  have  a  building  with  a 
Ufe.  as  we  figure,  of  20  years  instead  of  getting  one  good  for  40  years 
or  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  50-year  buildings  now? 

Mr.  Ropes.  We  have  45-year  buildings  m  occupancy  now. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  business  to  patch  up 
old  buildings,  because  you  still  have  an  old  building,  and  you  must 
spend  more  money  for  repairs. 

CREEDS   HILL,   N.    C. 

The  next  item  is  Creeds  Hill,  N.  C.  That  is  in  the  same  class  of 
stations.  The  estimate  for  that  is  $9,500.  This  station  ought  to 
be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  did  the  stations  which  you  have  cost 
ori^ally — that  is,  what  was  the  character  of  the  building  originally 
and  about  what  was  the  cost  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  know  what  it  cost. 

Mr.  Ropes.  Some  of  those  buildings  were  built  for  $3,500  and 
$3,600,  30  or  35  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  some  for  $2,000  and  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  And  some  for  less  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  question  arises  whether  we  want  to  authorize 
this  general  proposition  of  building  $9,500  stations. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  When  those  buildings  were  built  they  probably 
had  one  boat  and  the  crew  and  all  lived  in  the  same  room,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Now  we  have  larger  boats  with  modern  appliances, 
and  the  men  will  not  live  under  the  same  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time.     These  men  should  be  properly  housed. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  It  is  pretty  expensive  to  permit  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  structures  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  compared  with  the  appropriations  made  in 
the  past.  Last  year  we  asked  for  $257,000,  and  the  appropriation 
was  $157,000,  and  now  we  are  only  asking  for  $300,000,  and  that  is 
not  very  expensive  when  you  consider  that  there  are  279  stations 
in  the  service,  worth  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  character,  size,  and 
material  of  one  of  these  $9,500  stations  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  The  tjrpe  of  the  new  station  in  a  general  way  is  a  two- 
story  frame  structure,  with  cellar  and  lookout  tower  upon  the  roof, 
which  we  need  for  service,  about  27  by  28  on  the  ground  floor.  That 
is  with  concrete  foundations  and  a  heating  plant  and  plumbing  sup- 
plies where  we  can  get  water. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  A  wooden  building  1 
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Mr.  Ropes.  A  frame  building;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  former  building  probably  did  not  have  heating 
plants  and  plumbing  supplies,  and  this  is  a  totally  different  character 
of  buildings 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  a  modem  building.  In  those  days  they 
built  one  building  that  answered  for  everything.  We  build  separate 
buildings,  the  boathouse  separate,  so  as  not  to  have  to  heat  it  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dwelling. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  to  heat  the  boathouse  ? 

Mr.  Bertholf.  No;  but  if  it  was  in  the  dwelling  house  it  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  old-fashioned  buildings  you  had  stoves  and 
the  men  performed  the  service  under  some  hardships  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  Whenever  we  build  a  station  we  put 
in  a  beating  plant.  Most  of  the  stations  have  nothing  but  stoves. 
We  ought  not  to  put  up  a  new  station  without  a  heating  plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  * 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  it  is  more  modem. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  not  feasible? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  feasible,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  A  building  on  some  of  these  beaches  now  would 
not  permit  of  putting  in  a  heating  plant  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf,  If  that  is  the  case  we  would  not  install  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  would. 

LITTLE  ksLAND,   VA. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  next  item  is  Little  Island,  Va.,  $9,000. 
That  is  in  the  same  class,  the  difference  in  the  estimates  being  mostly 
transportation. 

HATTERAS  INLET,   N.   0. 

The  next  item  is  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  $9,000,  the  same  thing. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  N.  C. 

The  next  item  is  Cape  Lookout,  which  is  the  same,  $9,500. 
The  Chairman.  You  wiU  put  in  the  others  with  complete  state- 
ments ? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

BIO   KINNAKEET,  N.  C. 

This  station  is  38  years  old  (buUt  1878),  and  is  a  IJ-story  frame 
structure,,  inadequate  in  size,  and  in  bad  condition.  The  founda- 
tions, sills,  floor  timbers,  and  frame  generally  are  decayed  and  soft. 
The  building  has  been  patched  up  to  render  it  temporarily  habitable, 
but  the  expenditure  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  building  even  a  few  years  is  not  justified  by  its  condition.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  a  dwelling  with  separate  mess  room  and 
kitcnen  and  boat  shed. 
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PEA  ISLAND,  N.  G. 


This  station  is  36  years  old  (built  1880).  It  is  a  IJ-story  frame 
structure  on  posts.  The  foundations  and  frame  are  in  bad  condition, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  building  is  such  that  it  does  not  justify 
repairs.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  dwelling  with  separate  mess 
room  and  kitchen  and  boat  shed. 

FAIBPORT,  N.  Y. 

This  buildinjg  is  42  years  old  (built  1874),  and  was  of  the  original 
•* lifeboat  station"  type,  IJ-story  frame,  to  which  additions  were 
made  27  years  ago.  The  old  wooden  foimdations  are  entirely  rotted, 
and  the  building  now  stands  on  blocking  placed  by  crew.  The  sills, 
floor  timbers,  and  framing  are  badly  decayed.  Due  to  its  age  ana 
condition,  the  building  is  not  considered  worth  continued  repairs. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  dwelling  and  boathouse  to  replace  the 
present  ailapidated  structures  and  provide  proper  facilities  for  crew 
and  operation. 

MIDDLE  ISLAND,  N.  J. 

This  station  is  38  years  old  (built  1878)  and  has  been  repaired  by 
the  crew,  but  it  has  now  reached  such  a  stage  of  general  dilapidation 
that  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  expend  any  more  money  on  it.  It 
is  {)roposed  to  construct  a  dwelling  which  will  provide  suitable  and 
sanitary  quarters  for  the  crew. 

POINT  BETSIE,  N.  J. 

This  station  is  40  years  old  (built  1876).  The  biiilding  is  dilapi- 
dated, joints  open,  and  wind  blows  through  the  building.  The  frame 
has  ^ven  away  and  spread  at  the  plate;  sills  and  foundations  rotten 
and  buildiiig  settled  out  of  shape;  iraming  joints  loosened.  Imprac- 
ticable to  repair  as  it  would  cost  as  much  as  to  rebuild.  It  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  dwelling  providing  suitable  and  sanitary  accommoda- 
tions for  the  crews. 

GOLDEN   GATE,    GAL. 

This  station  is  42  years  old,  and  other  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed from  time  to  time  since  until  the  station  reservation  con- 
tains a  group  of  buildings  of  all  conditions,  inharmonious  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  foundations  of  all  the 
buildings  are  in  bad  shape,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to  place 
these  buildings  in  good  condition  is  not  justified  by  the  results  which 
would  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  new  dwellings,  boat- 
house,  bam,  retaining  wall,  grades,  inclines,  walks,  etc.  This  station 
is  located  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco. 

WOODS  HOLE,  MASS. 

The  service  wharf  at  this  place  must  be  practically  rebuilt  as  it  is 
unsafe,  being  decayed,  worm-eaten,  and  in  parts  destroyed.  It  is 
proposed  to  reconstruct  on  the  same  site,  utilizing  such  parts  of  the 
existing  structure  as  are  found  usable.  The  dock  is  200  feet  long 
and  32  feet  wide,  founded  on  182  creosote  piles.  Estimate,  S6,000. 
Piling  foundation  of  building  also  needs  renewal.  Estimate,  $1,000. 
Total,  $7,000. 
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ACADEMY  WHARF  (PORT  TRUMBULL,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN.),   ESTIMATE,  $3,800. 

This  wharf  is  in  an  unsafe  condition  and  must  be  rebuilt  to  provide 
necessary  facilities.  The  piles  in  the  foundation  are  in  bad  condition, 
many  are  entirely  missing  and  others  are  so  far  gone  as  to  be  useless 
and  the  stringers  and  decking  must  be  renewed.  It  is  proposed 
to  reconstruct  this  wharf  which  is  102.5  feet  long  bv  30  feet  wide 
with  an  end  79.5  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  utilizing  all  the  materials 
available  in  the  present  structure. 

-ST.   MARYS  RIVER. 

Lookout  No.  1  at  Johnsons  Point  is  in  bad  condition  and  as  it 
is  inadequate  in  design  and  size  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  one 
to  replace  it.  Estimate,  $500.  Station  No.  4  should  be  elevated  to 
render  it  fully  efficient.    Estimate,  $100.    Total,  $600. 

DEPOT  (ARUNDEL  COVE),  $6,000. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  to  reinforce  the  dock  in  order  to  prevent 
its  failure,  which  would  permit  the  retained  fill  behind  it  to  cave  into 
the  stream.  The  upper  ends  of  the  sheet  piling  and  many  bearing 
piles  have  rotted  ana  the  ties  no  longer  hold.    Estimate,  $1,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  transform  the  present  boat-building  shop  into  a 
storehouse  and  utilize  a  portion  of  the  present  boat  bam  for  a  boat- 
building shop  and'proviae  additional  boat  barn  or  storage  space  by 
the  construction  of  cheap  sheds.    Estimate,  $4,000. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS   EXPENDED  ON  REPAIRS  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  these  buildings  are  now  worth 
$3,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Beetholf.  That  is  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  10  per  cent  for  repairs  and 
replacements  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Having  had  5  per  cent  right  along,  you  are  now 
asking  for  10  per  cent? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  have  a  little  statement  which  is  interesting  on 
that  subject.  In  1914  and  1915  it  cost  $96,000  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  ordinary  expenditures,  storm  damage  and  thinfes  lite  that. 
That  is  what  a  great  portion  ojf  this  money  is  expended  for. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  there  is  an  extraordinary  situation  we 
always  give  you  money  especially  for  that  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  If  we  ask  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  failed  to  ask? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  a  number  of  them  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  at  the  head  of  this  service  long, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  asked  for  $67,000  and  the 
money  was  appropriated  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  extraordinary.  Here  is  Cape 
Fear,  beach  eroded,  necessitating  abandonment  of  site,  reconstruction 
of  buildings  from  old  material  as  far  as  possible  and  construction  of  a 
new  building.  We  spent  $12,000  out  of  the  regular  appropriation. 
The  beach  was  gone. 
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Long  Branchy  N.  J.  That  expenditure  did  not  amount  to  much, 
14,000. 

Marbleheady  Ohio.  Conditions  on  the  water  front  made  necessary 
construction  of  heavy  rock  breakwater  to  shelter  launchway  and  boats 
to  permit  operation  and  to  protect  the  station,  $8,000. 

The  CoAntMAN.  Did  you  have  to  move  the  station  back? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg.  Changes  in  channel  caused  conditions  which  so 
delayed  the  life-saving  operations  of  the  crew  that  loss  of  life  from  a 
wreck  was  attributed  to  maintaining  the  station  on  the  old  site.  En- 
tirely new  structures  have  been  erected  on  the  main  channel  on  land 
owned  by  the  Government.  That  expenditure  was  $30,000  out  of 
the  regular  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  extraordinary  sum  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  happen  ?  No  station  has  been  author- 
ized to  cost  $30,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  this  is  repairing  and  rebuilding  station. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  expended  $30,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  says  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that  when  $20,000  is  the 
limit  ? 

Mr.  Ropes.  There  had  to  be  breakwater  protection  constructed 
and  a  long  launchway  with  boathouse  and  quarters.  The  station 
there  is  constructed  on  Coos  Head  at  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.^  and  while  we 
could  get  the  right  to  use  the  site  from  the  War  Department,  we  had 
to  do  a  lot  of  work  before  we  could  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  no  wonder  that  jou  have  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  do  the  essential  repairs  if  you  spend  $30,000  on 
one  station. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  did  not  spend  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  done  oy  the  service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  This  station  had  to  be  rebuilt.  We 
have  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  There  is  now  a  station 
authorized  by  law  which  cdn  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $30,000 
and  we  will  not  build  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  that  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  A  new  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir*  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  nave  no  money  to  build  that  station  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  out  of  this  appropriation.  That  is  under 
th(»  appropriation  for  new  stations;  tnat  comes  out  of  another 
appropriation. 

Here  is  Chatham,  Mass.  The  sea  cut  awav  the  beach  where  the 
station  stood  until  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  new  building,  then 
to  construct  a  boathouse,  etc.,  from  the  material  in  the  old  bufldings.. 
It  Ls  to  cost  $14,000,  and  had  to  be  done  or  we  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  operations  altogether.  The  total  of  the  extraordi- 
narv  expenditures  shown  on  the  list  I  have  referred  to  is  over  $96,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  never  contemplated  by  Congress  that  in 
rebuilding  you  should  spend  on  that  scale  and  that  was  never  con- 
templated even  for  a  new  station.  You  put  in  the  record,  under  each 
one  of  these  headings,  the  amoimt  expended  for  repairs  at  these 
different  places  during  each  of  the  last  five  years. 
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Statement  of  coat  of  rebuilding  and  repairing  Coaet  Chmrd  stations,  1915* 


First  district 

Second  district 

Third  district 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

Sixth  district 

Seventh  district. . . 

Eighth  district 

Ninth  district 

Tenth  district 

Eleventh  district. . 
Twelfth  district. . . . 
Thirteenth  district. 


$1, 774. 39 
18, 472. 51 

2, 219. 20 

9, 173. 75 
12, 738. 17 

7, 297. 78 

10, 748. 23 

742.90 

1, 372. 96 
20, 660. 17 

1,209.50 
28, 049. 02 
46,  Oil.  23 


Total 160,469.81 


First  district: 

Burnt  Island 

Cranberry  Islands.. 

Cross  Island 

Damiscove  Island.. 

Fletchers  Neck 

Great  Wass  Island. . 
Hampton  Beach . . . 
Hunniwells  Beach . 

Isles  of  Shoals 

Portsmouth  Harbor. 

Quoddy  Head 

Rye  Beach..-.. 

Wallis  Sands.. 

White  Head 


$108. 63 

654.26 

16.71 

13.66 

207.  57 

3L26 

7.26 

66.42 

438.94 

78.56 

29.14 

6L31 

12.51 

48.16 


Total 1,774.39 


Second  district: 

Cahoons  Hollow 9. 09 

Chatham 13,487.68 

City  Point 2,267.21 

Coskata 19. 75 

Cuttyhunk 51. 40 

Fourth  Cliff 38. 26 

Gay  Head 8.  75 

Gloucester 155. 20 

Gurnet 25.75 

Highland 49.90 

Maddaket 19. 50 

Manomet  Point 112. 18 

Monomoy 158.47 

Monomoy  Point 55.  75 

Muskeget 46.  78 

Nahant 11.12 

Nauset 23. 89 

Newburyport 17. 45 

Old  Harbor 49.99 

Orleans 32.43 

Pamet  River 18.45 

Peaked  Hill  Bars 195. 48 

Plum  Island 436.05 

Point  Allerton 882. 88 

Race  Point 69.06 

Salisbury  Beach 35. 25 

Straitsmouth 8. 12 

Surfside 162.67 

Wood  End 24.00 


Third  district: 

Brenton  Point 1118.80 


Fishers  Island 

Green  Hill 

Narraj^ansett  Pier. 
New  Shoretham... 

Point  Judith , 

Quonochontaug. . . 

Sandy  Point 

Watch  Hill 


59.00 
9L94 
169. 30 
377. 21 
181. 38 
23L50 
3a  30 
951. 77 


Total 2,219.20 


Fourth  district: 

Amagansett 128.80 

Bellport 164.  50 

Batons  Neck 8.50 

Georgica 163.08 

Gilgo 12.75 

Jones  Beach 411.50 

Mecox 42.40 

Moriches 48.52 

Napeague 38. 30 

Oak  Island 316.50 

Point  Lookout 316. 50 

PointofWoods 7.474.35 

Rockaway 18. 55 

Rocky  Point 29. 50 


Total 9,173.75 


Total 18,472.61 


Fifth  district: 

Absecon 19.70 

Atlantic  City 1,523.71 

Avalon 23. 80 

Barnegat 15.  93 

Bayhead 11.64 

Bonds 73.88 

Brigantine 26.71 

CapeMay 9.25 

Cedar  Creek 13.50 

Chadwick 20.05 

Cold  Spring 14. 55 

Corsons  Inlet 2, 149. 09 

Great  Egg 17.00 

Harvey  Cedars 22.20 

Hereford  Inlet 20. 10 

Holly  Beach 188.80 

Island  Beach 176.66 

Little  Beach 9.75 

Little  Egg 11.50 
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StaUment  of  cost  of  rebuilding  and  repairing  Coast  Guard  stations,  1915 — Continued. 


Fifth  district — Continued. 

Long  Beach $18.02 

Long  Branch 808. 2 5 

Loveladles  Island 77. 34 

Ocean  City 24. 55 

Pecks  Beach 21.80 

SandvHook 6,965.40 

Shark  River 8. 35 

Ship  Bottom 281 .  44 

Spring  Lake 32.  86 

Squan  Beach 11.50 

South  Brieantine 1 2. 50 

Stone  Harbor 90.  67 

Townsend  Inlet 25. 17 

Two  Mile  Beach 13. 60 


Total 12,738.17 


Sixth  district: 

Assateague  Beach 44.  30 

Cape  Henlopen 226. 38 

Cobb  Island 466.12 

(Jreen  Run  Inlet 32. 06 

Indian  River  Inlet 494. 94 

Lewes 2,249.70 

Metomkin  Inlet 3,  700. 17 

North  Beach 18.44 

Smith  Island 34.  37 

Wallops  Beach 31. 30 


ToUl 7,297.78 


Seventh  district: 

Big  Kinnakeet 14. 12 

Bodie  Island 38. 65 

Bogue  Inlet 22. 02 

Cape  Fear 8, 811.  28 

Cape  Hatteras 8.21 

Cape  Lookout 15.11 

Core  Bank 158.51 

CreedsHill 34.71 

Currituck  Beach 69. 09 

Dam  Neck  Mills 175. 51 

Durants 13.16 

False  Cape 299.71 

Hatteras  Inlet 95.  71 

Kill  Devil  Hills 7.26 

little  Kinnakeet 14. 21 

XagsIIead 32.00 

New  Inlet 7.21 

Oak  Island 258.05 

Oregon  Inlet 154.  66 

Paul  Gamiels  Hill 14.  21 

Pea  Island 14.16 

Penneys  Hill 177.  98 

PoynersHill 187.22 

Wash  Woods 125.  48 


Total • 10,748.23 


Eighth  district: 
Bethel  Creek... 
Blscayne  Bay... 

Bulow 

Fort  Lauderdale. 


113.79 
94.21 
27.21 

177.  80 


Eighth  district — Continued. 

Gilberts  Bar 

Indian  River  Inlet 

Mosquito  Lagoon 

Sullivans  Island 


$36.50 
10.35 
75.69 

207.  35 


Total. 


742.  90 


Ninth  district: 

Aransas 

Brazos 

Galveston. . 
Sabine  Pass. 

Saluria 

San  Luis. .. 
Santa  Rosa. 


356. 28 
16.83 

615. 47 
16.52 
66.96 

189.  68 

in.  22 


Total. . , 1, 372. 96 


Tenth  district: 

Charlotte 8.30 

Cleveland 4,160.76 

Fairport 46. 40 

Lorain 143.65 

Louisville 306.16 

Marblehead 8, 734. 02 

Niagara 83.25 

Oswego 7, 177. 63 

Total 20,660.17 

Eleventh  district:  "" 

Bois  Blanc 

Crisps 

Deer  Park 

Duluth 

Harbor  Beach 

Lake  View  Beach 

Middle  Island 

Point  aux  Barques 

Portage 

Port  Austin 

Sturgeon  Point 

Tawas 

Thunder  Bav  Island 

Two  Heart  ftiver 

Vermilion 


10.45 
46.27 
46.27 
287.  59 
177.  62 
83.77 
38.07 
28.22 
88.70 
22.31 
38.71 
64.49 
135.  76 
95.01 
46.26 


Total 1»  209.  50 


Twelfth  district: 

Baileys  Harbor 

Charlevoix 

Frankfort 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Pointe  au  Sable 

Jackson  Park 

Kewaunee 

Kenoslia 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Michigan  City 


Milwaukee 24, 

Muskegon 

North  Manitou  Island .... 
Old  Chicago 


6.82 

88.29 

43.48 

56.36 

134.  61 

58.84 

11.84 

128.  49 

lOL  33 

72.46 

178.  03 

8.39.  72 

204.  04 

121.  78 

138.34 
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Statement  of  cost  of  rebuilding  and  repairing  Coast  Guard  statums,  1915 — Continued. 


Twelfth  district — Continued. 

Pentwater 

Plum  Island 

Point  Betsie 

Racine 

St.  Joseph 

Sheboygan 

Sleepinj?  Bear  Point .... 

Soutn  ("hicago 

South  Haven 

South  Manitou  Island 

Sturgeon  Bay  Canal .... 

Two  Rivers 

White  River 


$256.  67 

7    99 

12.44 

75.89 
163.  60 
3.44 
17L  18 
171.  77 
248.  96 

27.29 
325.  25 

27.11 
373.  77 


Total 28,049.02 


Thirteenth  district: 
Arena  Cove . . . 
Baaddah  Point . 


222.  93 
29.65 


Thirteenth  district — Oontd. 

Cape  Disappointment $670.  92 

Coos  Bay 29,556.00 

Coquille  River 6. 03 

Fort  Point*. 9, 877.  60 

Golden  Gate 95.21 

Gravs  Harbor 6^45 

.  Humboldt  Bay 129.98 

Klipsan  Beach 66.  29 

Nome 4, 866, 13 

Point  Adams 37.  62 

Point  Bonita la  70 

Point  Reyes 29.  85 

Southside 44.42 

Tillamook  Bay 61.  51 

Urapqua  River 113.05 

Willapa  Bay 104.  09 

Yaquina  Bay 19.  80 

Total 46,01L23 


TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OB   MILEAGE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  actual  traveling  expenses 
or  mileage,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
officers,  and  actual  traveling  expenses  for  other  persons  travelingon 
duty  under  orders  from  the  Treasury  Department,  $36,500.''  Why 
do  you  need  so  much  money  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  used  to  cost  $19,000  for  the  old  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  and  $17,000  for  the  old  tife-Saving  Service,  and  we 
have  the  same  amount  of  travel  now. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  report  that  was  submitted,  showing 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Treasury  Department,  your  total  travel 
onlv  figures  up  about  $3,229. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  travel  out  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  is  for  what  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  travel  all  over  the  service;  that  is,  the 
transferring  of  officers  and  men;  it  is  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
telephone  hnemen  in  fixing  the  telephone  systems,  and  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  field  assistants  for  this  rebuilding  and  repairing  ot 
stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  in  the  two  services, 
separately  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  each  service  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  1915  it  cost  $16,000  for  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service  and  $14,000  for  the  Life-Saving  Service.  In  1916  we  had  an 
allowance  of  $36,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  $36,500  if  you  only 
had  traveUng  expenses  amounting  to  $30,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  what  we  spent  in  1915,  but  we  need  more 
under  the  present  authorization.  There  are  more  retirements,  more 
courts-martial,  and  we  do  more  inspecting  than  we  did.  As  I  say, 
we  had  $36,500  for  this  year,  and  it  will  be  a  mighty  hard  squeeze 
to  get  through.     We  have  had  to  stop  traveUng  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  ask  for  $500  less  for  next  year  t 
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Capt.  Bebtholf.  I  made  this  estimate  up  some  time  ago,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  was  going  to  cost  so  much  tnis  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  the  first  six  months 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Capt.  Bbrtholf.  $20,000  for  five  months,  up  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. We  have  not  yet  made  up  the  total  December  expenses.  We 
were  overdrawn.  We  spent  more  for  the  first  six  months,  and  we 
have  had  to  stop  now. 

SICK   BENEFITS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  act  approved  May  4,  1882,"  which  pro- 
vides— 

Capt.  Bebtholf  (interposing).  For  sick  benefits.  It  provided  that 
men  m  the  old  life-Savmg  Service  who  were  permanently  injured 
and  discharged  for  disability  incident  to  the  service,  should  oe  carried 
for  a  vear  on  full  pay  and  sometimes  for  a  portion  of  the  second  year 
on  full  pay,  and  also  provided  two  years'  luU  pay  for  the  widows  of 
men  who  were  kiUed.  That  disabiUty  has  stopped  because  the  retire- 
ment law  takes  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman,  ^fj^  do  you  want  so  much  money  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost; 
we  do  not  know  how  many  people  are  going  to  die,  and  we  have  to 
make  a  guess  at  all  this*  it  is  only  a  guess. 

The  CSlairman.  This  is  for  the  widows,  is  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  it  is  for  the  widows  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  mjured  and  carried  in  the  old  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  carrying  them  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  some  of  the  claims  are  not  in  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  carry  men  on  that  Ust  for  a  while 
yet? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  for  a  Uttle  while. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  was  not  carried  for  more  than  two  years  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  the  most  he  could  get  full  pay  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  does  a  widow  get  in  case  of  death  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Full  pay  for  two  years;  that  is,  if  he  died  while 
in  active  service  and  was  not  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  to  be  in  the  actual  service  and  actually 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Well,  the  law  officers  construe  that  fairly  liber- 
ally. If  a  man  was  injured  and  did  not  die  for  six  months  afterwards, 
but  it  was  incident  to  his'  service,  the  medical  officers  have  decided 
it  was  proper  to  make  these  payments. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  will  be  discontinued  imder  the 
reorganization  scheme  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  as  to  the  widows,  but  as  to  the  others.  In 
the  old  life-Saving  Service  when  a  man  was  sick  or  was  injured  and 
left  the  station  a  person  was  employed  in  his  place,  and  tnen  when 
the  man  who  was  mjured  submitted  a  disability  claim  it  was  adjudi- 
cated and  paid  out  of  this  appropriation;  but  it  does  not  happen  any 
more;  we  do  not  have  any  more  of  that.  When  a  man  now  becomes 
sick  he  must  obtain  sick  leave,  and  that  carries  his  pay,  if  it  is  satis- 
factorily shown  that  he  is  sick  and  entitled  lo  it.  If  tne  proof  is  not 
satisfactory,  he  does  not  get  it;  if  a  man  is  injured  and  he  can  not  do 
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duty  any  more,  he  goes  before  the  retiring  board,  and  if  everything 
is  all  right  he  is  retired  on  three-quarters  pay. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  he  does  not  get  his  two  years'  sick  pay  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  he  gets  three-quarters  pay,  but  ne  can 
not  get  both. 

DRAFT   ANIMALS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  draft  animals  and  their 
maintenance."  You  are  asking  $20,000  and  you  had  $18,500. 
Where  do  you  use  these  animals  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  the  stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  animals  have  you  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Ninety-one  horses  and  mules. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  more  money  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  spent,  in  1915,  $21,000  and  we  are  asking  for 
only  $20,000  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  only  $18,500  this  year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  going  to  get  along  with  that,  of  course, 
because  we  have  to.  However,  we  ought  to  have  more,  because 
when  we  put  these  heavier  boats  in  at  these  various  stations  we  must 
have  horses  to  haul  them  along  the  beach. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  launch  all  these  heavy  boats,  do  you 
not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  and  we  would  not  need  the  horses  if  we 
launched  them  right  opposite  the  stations.  But  they  are  not  alwaj's 
launched  right  opposite  the  stations.  What  I  mean  by  a  heavy  boat 
is  the  power  suriboats,  and  if  they  have  to  be  laimched  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  beach  they  must  have  some  help  to  get  them  there,  and  that 
is  what  we  use  the  horses  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  them  up  the  beach?  Do  they  not 
launch  them  at  the  stations  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  If  the  wreck  comes  opposite  the  station,  but  it 
usually  does  not.  It  is  generally  some  httle  distance  up  the  beach — 
that  is,  the  place  where  you  must  launch  the  boat — and  it  is  off  the 
beach  itself.     The  wrecks  do  not  come  right  at  the  stations. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  haul  those  boats  up  the  beach  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  On,  yes;  they  do.  I  do  not  refer  to  lifeboats, 
but  to  power  surf  boats;  they  put  the  latter  on*  the  beach  cart  and 
take  them  up  the  beach. 

TELEPHONE   LINES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '*For  telephone  lines  and  main- 
tenance of  the  same."     You  had  $12,500  and  you  want  $20,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  must  repair  those  Unes;  we  should  repair  the 
lines  quite  extensively.  There  are  1,200  miles  of  lines,  of  which  67 
miles  are  cable;  we  have  100  cables,  some  of  them  being  2 J  miles  long; 
they  connect  the  different  Imes  going  along  the  beacn.  They  must 
be  kept  in  repair  and  there  is  not  enough  money;  we  neea  more 
money  for  that.  We  have  been  letting  tne  Unes  go,  and  the  lines 
have  oeen  deteriorating  ♦for  lack  of  proper  care,  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  it.    That  is  not  much  of  an  increase;  I  think  it  ought  to 
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be  a  great  deal  more.  That  $20,000  is  not  enough  money,  but  that 
is  about  all  we  can  take  care  of  this  next  year,  and  we  will  probably 
ask  for  more  in  the  succeeding  year. 

COMPENSATION   OF   CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES   IN  THE   FIELD. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  compensation  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  field." 

Oapt.  Bertholf.  That  takes  in  everybody  in  the  civil  service. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  $64,000,  and  you  ask  for  $66,000.  Why 
do  you  want  $2,000  more  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  the  inactive  season — ^we  have  an  active  and 
inactive  season  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Lakes— during  June  and 
July  on  the  Atlantic  coast  nobody  is  at  the  stations  except  the  keep- 
ers. They  are  there  all  alone.  If  a  keeper  should  get  sick,  as  he 
frequently  does,  and  goes  ojQf  duty,  we  have  to  put  somebody  at  the 
station  to  look  out  for  it.  Now,  we  can  not  put  a  surfman  there.  The 
Comptroller  will  not  allow  the  appropriation  for  pay  and  allowances 
to  be  used  for  this,  so  that  we  must  put  a  caretaker  there  and  pay  him 
from  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  him  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  because  we  can  not  pay  it  out  of  the  other 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  paid  any  out  of  this  appropriation 
vet? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  paying  it  this  year  for  caretakers.  We 
have  never  had  such  an  appropriation  as  this  before,  as  we  always 
had  a  lump  sum.  Now^  this  is  a  separate  appropriation  this  year^  and 
we  can  not  pay  these  caretakers  out  of  pay  ana  allowances. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  caretakers  and  what  other  persons  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Caretakers,  storekeepers,  and  shipping  clerks  at 
our  storehouses,  and  then  the  people  at  the  New  York  storehouse, 
the  San  Francisco  storehouse,  and  the  Grand  Haven  storehouse, 
and  we  have  field  assistants  who  construct  and  repair  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  provide  the  additional  clerk  you  were 
asking  for  at  New  York? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  asked  for  anything  extra 
in  it  at  all,  except  those  caretakers  and  telephone  linemen.  Here- 
tofore we  did  not  call  them  caretakers  because  we  paid  them  out  of 
the  life-saving  lump  sum.  Now,  we  can  not  pay  them  out  of  our  pay 
and  allowances  because  they  ai^  not  enlisted  men,  so  we  have  to  pay 
them  out  of  this.  I  would  like  to  utilize  surf  men  for  this  duty  there, 
but  we  can  not  do  it  because  of  the  law. 

The  ChaiAiRMAN.  We  gave  you  all  you  asked  for  this  appropriation  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  year,  yes;  that  is  true,  and  we  will  get  along 
this  year  because  we  must,  but  we  need  this  much  more  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  change  the  wording  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  '*for  special  services '*  and  inserting  **of  civilian 
enaployees  in  the  field"  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  this  reason:  One  appropriation  calls  for 
'' telephone  lines  and  care  of  the  same,''  and  we  have  boon  afraid  all 
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the  time  that  the  auditor  would  make  us  charge  to  that  appropria- 
tion the  Unemen  who  care  for  these  Unes,  and  we  never  paid!^  that  out 
of  this  estimate;  they  are  paid  out  of  special  services. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  definition  before  was  telephone  lines  and  care 
of  the  same.  ^ 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  true.  If  it  were  telephone  lines  and  care 
of  the  same,  that  might  be  construed  to  mean  the  men  who  take  care 
of  those  lines,  and  then  we  would  have  to  pay  the  linemen  out  of 
that,  and  we  would  not  have  enough  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  never  have  before  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  because' this  lump  sum 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  I  mean  this  year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  know  that,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the 
auditor  is  going  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  live  in  terror  of  what  the  auditor  is 
going  to  do. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  simply  want  to  take  care  of  it,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  at  all.     - 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  change  ^'for  special  services^'  to  ''of 
civilian  employees  in  the  field''  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  they  are  civilian  employees;  that  is  all 
they  are;  nobody  but  civilian  employees  are  paid  out  of  that,  and 
that  wording  more  properly  describes  the  purpose  of  that  appro- 
priation. 

contingent  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  contingent  expenses,  includ- 
ing communication  service,  subsistence  of  shipwrecked  persons  suc- 
cored by  the  Coast  Guard,  wharfage,  towage,  freight,  storage,  repairs 
to  station  apparatus^  advertising,  surveys,  medals,  stationery,  labor, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  for  statistical  purposes,  and  all  other 
necessarv  expenses  which  are  not  included  under  any  other  heading." 
You  had.  $50,000  and  you  are  asking  $70,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  Everything  that  they  will  not  let  us 
charge  to  the  particular  appropriations  we  have  to  pay  out  of  con- 
tingent expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  so  much  additional  money  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Contingent  expenses  in  1915  amounted  to  $71,000 
and  we  need  the  same  amount  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  you  did  not  get  it  in  1916? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  will  need  it  for  1916  and  we  will  have  to 
come  for  a  deficiencv. 

The  QiAiRMAN.  When  did  you  fmd  that  out? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Some  time  ago,  when  I  came  down  on  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill  to  get  a  lump  sum  and  I  did  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  wanted  to  make  a  transfer  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  appropriation  or  items  could  you 
have  made  the  transfer  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  could  have  gotten  it  out  of  coal;  I  wanted  to 
transfer  that  aroimd  on  diflFerent  appropriations.  However,  we  wiU 
need  it  before  we  get  through  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "commimica- 
tion  service/'  that  you  are  inserting  in  this  paragraph? 
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Capt.  Bebtholf.  Under  the  old  life-saving  service  we  used  to 
(harge  telegrams,  telephones,  and  things  of  that  sort,  under  the 
iit-ad  of  telephone  expenses",  and  in  the  Kevenue  Cutter  Service  we 
ii^itnl  to  charge  that  as  contingent  expenses,  because  the  law  obliged 
u<  to  do  so.  Now,  however,  in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  term 
wo  say  **  communication  service,"  which  will  include  telephones, 
ti'lograms,  and  everything  that  has  to  do  with  commumcation. 
That  is  the  technical  name  we  have  decided  upon  as  being  compre- 
hensive. 

REPAIRS  TO  COAST  GUARD  CUTTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  to  Coast  Guard  cutters  you  are  asking 
$175,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  amount  as  allowed  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  all  of  this,  do  you  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  gotten  a  lot  of  fine  new  boats,  have 
vounoti 

•  

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  got  only  two;  we  should  have  foiu*,  but 
jn\x  would  let  us  have  but  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  the  two  new  boats  you  have 
:<>tten  reduced  the  amount  asked  for  repairs. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  we  have  got  to  keep  up  the  old  boats.  We 
^re  not  repairing  the  new  boats,  But  we  are  repairing  the  old  ones. 
We  are  rebuilding  some  of  these  boats;  putting  new  boilers  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  with  your  money  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  current  y ear  T 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  just  practically  rebuilt  the  Windom,  of 
'!u'  Galveston  station.  We  have  given  her  new  boilers,  oil  fuel,  and 
we  are  now  engaged  in  putting  new  boilers  in  the  Algonquin.  She  is 
ut  the  depot  now.    That  becomes  quite  an  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  boats  ?  You  say  you 
::  ive  abput  24  cruising  boats  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  TVenty-five.  The  present  valuation  of  the  cut- 
■♦•rs  Ls  $3,500,000, 

The  Chairman.  The  25  cutters,  or  everything  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  25  cutters  and  the  harbor  boats;  every- 
■liiiig  of  the  old  Revenue  Cutter  Service — the  floating  equipment. 

Mr.  McAllister.  That  is  5  per  cent  for  repairs. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  mighty  good  administration;  there  is 
!"t  a  steamship  company  in  the  world  that  can  do  that,  and  there 
i>  not  a  steamsnip  company  that  does  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  at  the 
^nii<i  Guard  stations,  where  you  want  10  per  cent  for  repairs. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  have  not  been  runmng  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  However,  I  think  that  is  what  we  need  now,  although  we 
inav  not  need  that  much  again  for  stations. 

the  Chairman.  You  are  running  it  now  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  and  we  must  get  it  in  good  shape.    This  5 
]^r  cent  that  we  ask  for  repairs  means  all  of  the  big  repairs;  every- 
'iiiwg  comes  in  that — ^new  boilers,  and  anything  of  that  sort.     That 
i^  all  included  in  that,  and  that  is  mighty  little. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  it  an  every  year  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  All  that  we  can.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this: 
We  must  have  an  unexpended  balance,  so  as  not  to  overrun  the 
amount,  and  we  generally  have  an  imexpended  balance  of  $3,000  or 
$4,000. 

CIVIL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  proposition  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  pro- 
viding that  the  civil  instructors  in  the  Coast  Guard  should  have  their 
pay  increased  after  they  have  served  5  years  to  that  of  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  after  having  served  10  years  to  that  of  first  lieutenant. 
Do  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  proposition? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  shomd  be  very  glad'  to  see  it  done.  We  have 
one  instructor  at  the  academy  now  who  receives  $2,000.  He  has 
been  with  us  10  years  and  never  received  any  increase.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  we  allow  him,  after  a  certain  niunber  of  years — 10 
years — to  get  the  pay  of  a  first  lieutenant.  I  think  that  would  be 
no  more  than  fair. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  be  according  to  the  analogy  in  other 
branches  of  the  service  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  now  no  chance  for  an 
increase  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  None  at  all,  unless  we  ask  tor  special  authority. 
He  now  gets  pay  from  a  lump-sum  and  we  can  not  mcrease  his  pay 
according  to  law.  We  had  instructions  this  ^^ear  not  to  ask  for  any 
increases  of  salary,  and  so  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  detail  a  man  from  time  to  time  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  An  officer  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  six  officers  and  this  civilian  instructor. 

The  Chairman.  He  instructs  in  what  particular  branches  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Mathematics  and  also  1-  rench.  He  is  a  very  good 
instructor.  We  used  to  hace  two,  but  one  is  enough.  I  did  not  mean 
that  this  civilian  instructor  should  have  the  pay  and  rank,  but  the 

pay- 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  understand. 
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Tuesday,  Febbuabt  8,  1916. 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

8TATBXEVTS  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  P.  MALBUBN,  ASSISTAlfT 
SSCBETABY  OF  THE  TBEASITBT;  MB.  JOHH  BUBKE,  TBEAS- 
UBEB;  MB.  FBAHK  J.  F.  THIEL,  DEPXTTT  ASSISTANT  TBEAS- 
UBEB;  MB.  JAMES  A.  SAMPLE,  CASHIEB;  MB.  WILLIAM  S. 
BBOUOHTOV,  CHIEF  DIVISIOH  OF  LOAVS  AHD  CI7BBEHCT; 
An)  MB.  JOSEPH  E.  BALPH,  DIBEGTOB  BUBEAU  OF  EH- 
OBAVIHG  AHD  PBIHTIHG. 

DISTINCHYE  PAPEB. 

(See  p.  63.) 

Mr.  Malbttbn.  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  make  as  to  the 
method  in  which  these  estimates  are  made.  The  distinctive  paper  is 
used  for  United  States  notes^  gold  and  silver  certificates,  national^ 
bank  notes,  Federal  reserve  notes,  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  and) 
to  a  small  extent,  for  other  Government  securities.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  makes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheets  of 
United  States  notes,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  he  will  need  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  makes  a 
similar  estimate  as  to  national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes.  These  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary's  office, 
which  adds  5  per  cent  to  the  number  of  sheets  estimated  to  provide 
for  damaged  sheets,  etc.,  and  then  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  sheets  of  this  paper  which  will  probably  be  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  makes  the  estimate  of  the  number  of 
sheets  of  distinctive  paper  necessary  to  be  purchased  during  the  next 
year. 

If  the  reserve  stock  is  very  low,  this  estimate  will  exceed  the  esti-* 
mates  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  comptroller  to  permit  building  up  the 
reserve  to  what  is  considered  the  normal  supply,  i.  e.,  15,000,000 
sheets,  or  two  months'  stock.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  paper 
being  used  in  too  green  a  condition.  If  the  reserve  stock  is  lai^e* 
the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  will  be  smaller  than  the  combined 
estimates  of  the  Treasurer  ana  the  comptroller,  to  reduce  the  reserve 
to  normal.  The  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is. 
of  course,  based  on  the  number  of  sheets  need^  by  the  Treasurer  ana 
comptroller  and  not  on  the  number  of  sheets  to  be  purchased  whichi 
as  aoove  stated,  depends  not  only  on  the  estimates  of  these  ofiSciak 
but  on  the  state  of  the  reserve.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  makes  no  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  dm* 
tinctive  paper  needed  or  as  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  defivered  to 
the  Treasurer  and  the  comptroller.  EQs  estimates  are  based  entirely 
on  the  estimates  of  tiiooe  officials.  The  cost  of  the  Federal  reserve 
notes  is  not  estimated  for,  as  that  expense  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
reserve  banks. 

The  Chaibman.  For  distinctive  paper  for  United  States  currency 
you  ask  for  not  less  than  94,500,000  sheets  as  against  73,500,000  for 
the  current  year,  and  for  national-bank  currency  and  Federal  reserve 
bank  currency  not  less  than  5,500,000  sheets  as  against  13,500,000 
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sheets.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $454,410  for  1917  as 
compared  with  $415,000  for  1916.  First,  how  do  you  explain  the 
necessity  for  the  increase  of  21,000,000  sheets  for  United  States 

currency  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Early  in  the  summer  we  call  upon  the  Treasurer 
to  estimate  the  number  of  perfect  sheets  he  will  require  for  1917. 
We  also  called  upon  the  comptroller  to  estimate  the  number  of  sheets 
of  national-bank  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency  he  will  reauire 
for  1917.  The  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  ana  ho 
approves  or  disapproves  or  modifies  them.  In  this  instance  he 
approved  the  Treasurer's  estimate  for  90,000,000  sheets  delivered, 
and  he  reduced  the  comptroller's  estimate  so  as  to  provide  for 
13,500,000  sheets  delivered  of  national-bank  currency  and  1,250,000 
delivered  of  Federal  bank  currency.  Those  are  the  figures  which 
were  given  to  the  bureau  and  upon  which  it  bases  its  estimate  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  n^xt  year.  When  we  get  these  figures  approved 
by  the  Secretary  we  add  5  per  cent,  and  tnat  is  the  paper  we  will 
require  next  year.  But  we  take  into  consideration  tne  balance  in 
stock  and  we  estimate  for  the  quantity  of  paper  necessary  to  be 

Eurchased  next  year  in  order  to  furnish  the  paper  required  by  the 
ureau  in  order  to  make  the  estimated  deliveries  which  have  been 
.  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  That  tells  us  how  you  do  it,  but  it  does  not  give 
us  much  information. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Whydo  you  add  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  add  5  per  cent  because  that  is  the  allowance 
at  the  bureau  for  imperfect  work  and  spoiled  sheets.  The  Treasurer 
wants  perfect  money  delivered  to  him  and  we  add  5  per  cent  when  we 
purchase  paper  to  cover  spoilage. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  that  mean  that  on  the  average  you  spoil  5  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Not  necessarily,  but  that  covers  it. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  current  year  the  bureau  was  authorized 
to  dehver  not  exceeding  82,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  authority  was  given  to  purchase  distinctive 
paper  for  73,000,000  sheets. 

Air.  Broughton.  The  difiFerence  comes  in  on  account  of  the  bal- 
ance in  stock.     We  had  accumulated  a  certain  balance. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  some  balance  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  we  have  a  large  balance  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Broughton.  About  15,000,000  sheets  to-day,  total  stock,  in- 
cluding 9,000,000  sheets  for  United  States  currency  and  6,000,000 
sheets  for  national  currency.  With  the  work  contemplated  at  the 
bureau,  and  if  we  purchase  the  paper  this  year  that  Congress  has 
authorized,  we  will  have  a  balance  at  the  end  of  June  next  of  about 
20,000,000  eheets,  estimated  at  5,500,000  sheets  for  United  States 
currency  and  14,500,000  sheets  for  national  currency,  and  it  is  be- 
cause 01  that  large  balance  that  we  can  reduce  the  amount  of  paper 
that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  next  year  for  national-bank  notes  and 
Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  reducing  the  amount  any. 
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Mr.  Bboughton.  Instead  of  purchasing  13,500,000  sheets  for 
national  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  we  are  asking  authorization 
to  purchase  only  5,500,000  sheets  because  of  the  saving  and  accumu- 
lation this  year. 

^  Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  you  are  asking  for  4,000,000  more  sheets  for 
United  States  currency  than  they  asked  for.  They  asked  for 
90,000,000  sheets,  and  you  have  asked  for  94,500,000  sheets  ? 

ilr.  BBoroHTON.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  5  per  cent  addi- 
tional. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year  how  many  sheets  for  United  States  currency  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Twenty  million  seven  himdred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  given  73,000,000  more.  For  next 
year  you  are  asking  for  94,500,000  sneets  in  order  to  deliver  90,000,000 
perfect  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Four  million  five  hundred  thousand  sheets  rep- 
resenting the  wastage  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  will  be  your  accumulated  surplus 
at  the  end  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Five  and  a  half  million. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  authority  is  given  for  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printmg  to  deUver  90,000,000  instead  of  82,000,000 
sheete  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  still  have  five  and  a  half  miUion  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  20,759,000  sheets  on  hand  and  you  got 
73,500,000  sheets  more  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  buying  79,000,000  sheets  this  year  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  in  price.  We  are  authorized  to  purchase  not 
less  than  73,000,000,  but  we  will  actually  purchase  79,000,000  this 
year. 

Mr.  Borland.  With  the  same  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  GiLLEiT.  So  that  makes  99,000,000  if  you  add  the  20,000,000 
sheets  which  you  already  had  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  it  is  really  100,000,000  sheets.  Our  total 
stock  this  year  will  be  100,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  is  United  States  currency  used  so  much  more 
than  national-bank  currency  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  United  States  currency  includes  gold  and 
silver  certificates  and  the  United  States  notes.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  $1  and  $2  silver  certificates  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  are  lawful  money  and  the  other  is  not,  and  there- 
fore there  is  greater  demand  for  the  lawful  money. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  difference  would  be  five 
times  as  great. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  on  account  of  the  one  and  two  dollar  bills. 

Mr.  Thiel.  We  have  some  334,000,000  pieces  of  United  States 
currency  in  circulation  to-day. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  how  many  pieces  of  national-bank  currency  ? 
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Mr.  Thiel.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  for  United  States  currency? 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  business  of  the  country  is  grcwing 
all  the  time,  and  the  demand  for  small  notes  is  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  During  the  crop-moving  period  we  could  furnish 
only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  demands  on  mv  office.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  just  about  supplying  the  demand,  but  until  very  recently 
we  coujd  furnish  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  demands  on  the  oflBce, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  increase  of  business  and  the  demands,  espe- 
ciallv  during  crop-moving  times,  that  we  think  this  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  demands  for? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  come  from  the  banks. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  class  of  notes  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  For  ones  and  twos  and  fives.  We  have  a  supply  for 
about  10  days  only  on  hand  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  a  10-day  supply? 

Mr.  Sample.  I  could  not  give  you  that  in  ^gures. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Three  thousand  packages  or  300,000  sheets.  For 
your  information,  a  year  ago,  they  had  a  three-month  supply  on 
hand.  That  will  give  you  an  idett  of  how  they  have  reduced  the 
reserve  stock  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  bureau  is  furnishing  us  at  the  rate  of  90,000,000 
sheets  per  annum  now.  Mr.  Sample,  the  cashier,  who  handles  this 
money  in  the  cash  room,  will  explain  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Sample.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  when  they  asked  me  the  same  question. 
This  is  a  letter  I  wrote  oh  the  25th  of  August,  after  the  estimates 
were  submitted: 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  has  been  received,  asking  for  detailed  infonnation 
as  to  how  the  estimate  for  distinctive  paper  for  fiscal  year  1917  was  determined. 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  90,000,000  sheets  are  asked  for  now  for  the  same 
reasons  tlutt  the  same  amount  w^  originally  estimated  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  growing  demand,  condition  of  the  reserve,  and  experience  in  past  years  appa- 
rently justify  the  submission  of  the  figures  named. 

We  are  now  and  have  for  months  past  been  obliged  to  cut  the  requests  from  Assistant 
Treasurers  of  the  United  States  and  banks  for  small  notes,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in 
making  returns,  simply  because  the  notes  are  not  to  be  had. 

It  is  believed  the  department  desires  to  give  the  public  what  it  wishes  in  return 
for  unfit  currency,  forwarded  for  redemption. 

It  is  presumea  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  again  turn  over  to  the  banks 
large  sums  for  "crop  moving"  purposes,  and  that,  as  heretofore,  most  of  it  will  be 
required  in  small  notes,  ones,  twos,  and  fives. 

As  you  stated  last  year,  **The  reduction  in  the  estimated  supply  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  year  will  undoubtedly  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  tms  office,  as  I  am  in- 
formed his  reseiVe  stock  is  now  practically  exhausted.'* 

The  estimate  of  July  23  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  with 
the  hope  that  Congress  will  not  only  grant  it,  but  allow  you  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  labor  and  supplies  for  the  printing  of  this  paper  into  cuirency,  tnat  our 
reserve  vaults  may  be  m  condition  to  meet  tne  demands  of  the  public  as  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Sample.  To  the  estimate  for  90,000,000  sheets  for  the  year 
1917  for  printing  of  United  States  currency  alone. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  determined  to  request  the  delivery 
of  a  greater  number  of  sheets  than  was  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Sample.  That  was  during  the  pressure  this  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  want  to  know  the  date  when  the  order  was 
given  for  a  larger  number  of  sheets  than  was  authorized. 
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Mr.  Broughton.  September  10,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Whj^  does  this  recommendation  originate  with 
tlie  Bureau  of  Engravmg  and  Printing?  What  do  you  know  about 
the  demand  being  made  for  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Because  the  Treasurer  was  making  requisitions  upon 
me  way  in  excess  of  the  daily  pro  rata  deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  requistions? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  were  delivering  241,000  sheets  a  day,  the  pro 
rata  allowance,  and  the  Treasurer  made  requisition  for  deliveries  in 
excess  of  317,000  sheets  a  day,  to  meet  the  demands  for  notes  which 
were  exhausted  in  his  reserve  vault.  One  year  ago  when  we  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  the  Treasurer  had  in  nis  reserve  vault 
practicaHy  90  days'  stock,  equal  to  90  days'  delivery  of  the  bureau, 
in  September  he  got  down  practically  to  a  stock  for  six  or  seven  days. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Treasurer 
for  an  increased  supply  of  notes  which  were  needed  to  replace  notes 
s<?nt  in  for  redemption. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  there  this  great  demand  for  the  notes — 
in  July  and  August  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  even  in 
December- 
Mr.  Sample.  The  demand  began  in  June  and  lasted  all  through 
the  summer,  and  we  were  constantly  calling  upon  the  director  of  the 
bureau  to  increase  his  daily  deliveries,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  McAdoo 
to  him  authorizing  the  use  of  8,000,000  sheets  was  the  one  just 
referred  to  of  September  10,  1915,  and  that  was  referred  to  in  the 
Secretary's  letter  to  you  of  January  14. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  delivering  at  the  rate  of  90,000,000 
sheets. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  our  dail^  delivery  is  at  that  rate. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  estimate  for  next  year  is  on  the  same 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  believed  that  will  be  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  we  can  get  along  with  that  all  nght. 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  ratio  of  business  keeps  on 
increasing  as  in  the  past  year,  it  will  not  be  enough.  My  best  judg- 
ment is  tnat  w^e  should  have  100.000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  oecause  of  a  tremendous  increase  of 
business  in  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  and  that  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
customary  now  for  factories  to  pay  in  cash  money  rather  than  by 
•  heck,  and  when  millions  of  workingmen  get  the  money  and  put  it 
in  greasy  overalls  it  soon  comes  back  for  redemption. 

The  OiiAiRMAN.  For  national  bank  and  Federal  reserve  bank  cur- 
rency you  are  asking  for  5,500,000  sheets.  That  does  not  mean  any 
diminution  because  you  have  a  reserve  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  a  reserve  stock  of  paper  of  9,182,000 
sheets  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  use  this  year? 

Mr.  Brouqhton.  We  will  use  7,875,000> 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for — ^for  national  bank  currency  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currencv. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expect  to  use  next  year  how  much  ? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  Next  year  15,487,000. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Because  this  year  we  are  using  up  the  reserve 
printed  stock  that  was  provided  for  emergency  currency,  and  next 
year  we  will  be  normal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  reserve  stock  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  When  we  started  in,  there  were  $497,000,000,  and  that 
would  represent  about  11,000,000  or  12,000,000  sheets.  This  year 
they  will  practically  wipe  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  I  tried  to  find  out  why  that 
could  not  be  used,  and  there  did  nor  seem  to  be  any  very  good  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  being  used. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  left  of  that  emergency  currency? 

Mr.  Davenport.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $465,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  about  11,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  that  represents  about  11,000,000  sheets.  I 
can  not  reconcile  those  statements  at  the  present  time,  but  when  we 
started  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year— — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  asked  how  much  you  have  at 
present.  You  had  13,000,000  more  this  year,  making  24,000,000 
sheets;  you  have  used  7,000,000  sheets,  and  that  leaves  17,000,000 
sheets.  You  propose  to  use  14,000,000  sheets  next  year,  and  you 
still  ask  money  to  buy  5,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  can  give  you  one  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Broughton.  A  large  part  of  the  reserve  with  the  comptroller 
to-day  is  unavailable.  It  is  printed  for  certain  banks  that  are  not 
making  demands  for  it.  Much  is  in  large  denominations  and  the 
greater  demand  for  notes  is  for  the  lower  denominations. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  $496,000,000,  and  all  of  that  has  been 
used  up.     You  had  $500,000,000  of  reserve 

Mr.  Kalph  (interposing).  We  printed  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act  $500,000,000,  and  over  $300,000,000  more  of  emergency  currency 
when  the  war  broke  out. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  make  you  about  7,000,000  sheets  to 
the  good. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  they  had;  but  I  know 
that  under  the  Aldrich  and  Vreeland  Act  we  printed  $500,000,000, 
and  when  the  war  began  we  printed  $300,000,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $500,000,000  in  reserve,  and  it  was  not 
in  large  notes  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  A  large  part  of  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  not  in  large  notes, 
because  it  was  to  meet  a  condition  where  small  notes  would  be  very 
acutely  required.     What  are  you  paying  this  year  for  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  paying  34J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  former  price? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  2  cents  less  than  we  paid  last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  unit  of  measurement — 34J  cents  per 
what  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Per  pound,  on  the  basis  of  12  poimds  per  thou- 
sand sheets. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  so  many  sheets  to  the  pound  ? 
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Mr.  Bboughton.  One  thousand  sheets  to  12  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cheaper  is  the  paper? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Two  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  coming  down  right  along? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  pay  what  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Forty-three  and  one-half  cents  in  1907.  It  has 
come  down  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decline  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  attribute  the  decline  this  year  to  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  get  it  all  from  one  concern,  the  Murray  Crane 
Co.  i 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  does  the  competition  come  from? 

Mr.  Broughton.  There  was  a  second  bidder  last  year. 

Mr.  Bl^ke.  Kalamazoo  bid  this  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Prior  to  that  there  was  no  competition  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  There  were  no  formal  bidders.  We  have  adver- 
tised for  bids  every  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  was  potential  competition  and  not  actual  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  was  actual  competition  this  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  was  potential  competition  before,  and  not  actual 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  was  actual  this  year  and  potential  before. 

EXPENSES  OF  DETAILED  EMPLOYEE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  make  this  sum  available  for  the 
payment  of  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  actual  expenses  to  the  officer 
detailed  from  the  Treasury  Department.  What  is  the  use  of  sending 
that  up  every  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  simply  to  straighten  out  the  accounting  end 
of  it;  that  is  aU  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  accounting  end  of  it  in  difficulties  now? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  not  particularly  difficult  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  any  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  asking  you  to  make  a  straight  allowance. 
The  superintendent  has  his  family  there  and  lives  at  nome,  and  he 
has  to  pay  these  expenses  to  his  wife.  If  you  make  this  a  straight 
allowance 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  a  sort  of  evasion  of  the  law. 
You  still  continue  this  indirect  method.  Now,  this  man  lives  at  home, 
and  you  allow  him  subsistence — is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  justify  the  allowance  of  subsistence 
when  he  lives  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Well,  he  is  under  expense  on  account  of  being 
there.  He  happens  to  be  married,  and  he  took  his  family  to  Dalton 
to  live.  We  may  keep  him  there  for  only  a  year  of  two.  He  is  on 
detail,  and  is  an  employee  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  lives  up  there  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  He  happens  to;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  He  does  actually  live  up  there  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  he  gets  his  subsistence  allowance  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $1,800  per  annum.    He  is  an  $1,800  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  year  is  his  foiirth  vear. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  he  allowea  for  subsistence? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $50  per  month. 

LABOBER. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  othei^ 


Mr.  Broughton  (interposing).  We  ask  for  an  additional  skilled 
laborer  at  $900. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  force  has  not  been  adjusted  since  the  time 
when  we  manufactured  about  one-half  the  present  output  of  paper, 
and  it  is  not  right  to  call  upon  the  contractor  for  assistance  in  Hand- 
ling the  paper  after  he  delivers  it,  in  wrapping  it  and  packing  it.  We 
would  lite  to  avoid  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Broughton.  After  the  paper  is  finished,  it  is  delivered  to  our 
superintendent  for  final  counting,  packing,  and  shipping,  and  our 
force  is  insufficient  to  handle  the  paper,  and  we  are  now  handling  it 
through  labor  assistance  from  the  contractor,  which  means  that  a 
man  who  is  not  a  Government  employee  may  have  contact  with  the 
paper  after  the  contractor  has  delivered  it  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Broughton.  After  the  counters  have  coimted  the  paper  into 
packages  of  1,000  sheets,  he  wraps  the  packages  and  seals  them.  He 
puts  them  in  packing  cases,  nails  them  up,  and  seals  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  done  at  the  mill  in  the  part  of  the  mill 
set  aside  for  the  Government  work. 

FOUR-YEAR  CONTRACT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  manu- 
facture of  distinctive  paper  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years." 

Mr.  Malburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  statement 
I  have  prepared,  which  explains  that  item: 

Prior  to  1879  distinctive  paper  was  obtained  from  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  under 
continuing  agreement.  In  1878  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invited  paper  manufac- 
turers to  submit  propositions  and  samples.  The  proposal  of  Crane  <&  Co.  was  accepted, 
and  they  were  awarded  a  one-year  contract.  This  contract  has  been  renewed  each 
year  since  with  the  same  firm  upon  formal  proposal  submitted  by  them  after  due  public 
advertisement  inviting  bids  from  all  manufacturers  of  bank  note  and  oHier  fine  papers. 

The  department  advertised,  as  usual,  last  spring  for  bids  for  furnishing  distinctive 
paper  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  and  in  response  thereto,  for  the  fint  time  smce  the  first 
award  to  Crane  <&  Co.,  another  manufacturer  submitted  a  definite  proposal  for  fur- 
nishing this  paper. 

This  second  oid  was  the  lower — and  received  every  consideration  from  the  depart- 
ment, being  finally  rejected  wholly  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  paper  submitted. 
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Generully  speaking,  the  paper  was  admirable,  fully  up  to  specifications  regarding 
weight,  strength,  etc.,  but  not  being  standard  in  certain  other  respects. 

In  its  action  in  this  respect,  the  department  eliminated  from  consideration  all 
DiatterB  except  the  abilit}^  of  the  company  presenting  the  proposal  to  manufactiure 
the  paper,  aahering  in  this  respect  to  the  general  requirement  of  law  that  supplies 
for  the  Government  be  obtained  through  public  competition  on  a  one-year  basis. 

However,  the  department  was  not  unaware  of  the  situation  that  would  arise  were  the 
contiact  changed.  The  most  important  single  factor  against  counterfeiting  is  the  dis- 
tinctive paper,  and  its  manufactiu'e  and  |)oese88ion  are  safeguarded  in  every  possible 
way.  At  the  mill  the  department's  requirements  in  effect  require  the  manufacture 
to  segregate  the  Government  work.  Government  guards  are  constantly  in  attendance 
ftod  Government  employees  register  the  paper  manufactured  and  count  and  pack 
for  shipment  the  finisned  product.  In  this  respect  a  force  of  15  Government  employees 
L«  maintained,  all  under  civil  service  and  appointed  from  a  local  register.  Should  the 
rontiact  be  moved  it  would  mean  a  more  or  less  complete  disint^ration  of  this  force — 
and  no  end  of  mill  adjustments  at  the  new  location.  Possibly  this  would  not  be  a  very 
serious  matter  if  only  one  move  were  made,  but  it  would  result  in  demoralization  if 
removal  were  made  every  12  months. 

One  other  feature:  Should  the  contract  be  moved  the  result  will  be  that  another 
set  of  workmen  will  become  familiar  with  the  processes  of  manufacturing  distinctive 
paper — and  with  more  workmen  having  such  knowledge  the  greater  is  the  possibility 
of  unauthorized  manufacture  being  attempted.  In  addition,  there  is  to  be  considered 
the  time  necessary  to  make  laboratory  and  practical  tests  of  sample  paper — ^and  the 
time  necessary  to  prepare  a  mill  in  order  to  safeguard  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 

These  considerations  have  prompted  the  department  to  request  that  there  be 
incorporated  into  law: 

".\nd  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  herebj^  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  distinctive  paper  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
four  veais." 

The  ^t  is  appreciated  that  abnormal  conditions  now  prevail,  and  that  a  price  now 
determined  might  not  be  fair  to  the  Government  a  year  hence,  should  normal  com- 
mercial conditions  be  restored  nor  fair  to  a  contractor  should  present  conditions  con- 
tinue or  grow  worse.  But  should  authority  be  given  to  enter  into  a  four-vear  contract, 
and  should  the  department  exercise  its  prerogative  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  initial  price  per  pouna,  same  to  be  adjusted 
annually  on  a  stock  cost  basis. 

I  might  say  in  addition,  that  my  experience  in  regard  to  letting 
these  bids  and  the  contracts  is  that  we  can  get  lower  bias  if  the  manu- 
facturers are  bidding  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  four-year  contract  than 
if  they  are  simply  bidding  on  a  one-year  contract.  As  it  is,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  competition  with  the  present  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  price  being  paid  is  larger 
than  would  have  been  paid  if  you  had  had  competition  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  thint  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Is  there  anything  peculiarly  diflBcult  about  the 
manufacture  of  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  very  hiffh-class  paper,  and  it  is  a 
little  more  expensive  than  ordinary  paper  because  it  nas  to  be  made 
uider  such  conditions  of  security  and  safety,  and  there. is  also  the 
silk  fiber  which  is  put  through  the  paper.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  paper  can  be  made,  if  we  can  get  free  competition  in 
the  bidding,  at  considerably  less  cost.  I  am  not  an  expert  paper 
maker,  ana  I  do  not  know  about  the  figures.  That  is  just  a  surmise 
based  upon  different  matters  which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion ana  upon  the  opinions  of  different  people  in  whom  I  have  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  inquired  how  this  price  compares  with 
the  price  per  pound  of  other  high-grade  paper  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  much  more  than  the  price  per 
pound  of  most  other  high-grade  paper  that  I  am  familiar  with.     I 
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§  resume  that  there  are  high-grade  papers  that  cost  more  than  this 
oes,  but  I  do  not  know  £ut)out  them. 

Mr.  Broughton.  As  I  recall  it,  the  price  paid  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  first-class  ledger  paper  is  about  18  cents  per 
poimd,  out  this  can  hardly  be  con  pared  to  this  distinctive  paper. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  wliat  is  the  cost 
of  paper  used  by  other  Governments  for  this  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  No,  sir;  not  personally. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  this  paper 
compares  with  the  paper  used  by  other  Governments  for  the  same 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  paper  used  by  the  Canadian  Government  is  manu- 
factured by  the  same  contractor  who  manufactures  the  paper  for  this 
Government,  and  it  is  the  same  quahty  of  paper.  Tne  same  firm 
also  manufactures  the  paper  used  oy  tne  Chmese  Government.  In 
France  they  use  a  laid  paper,  which  is  a  very  thin  paper.  It  is  con- 
siderably cheaper,  because  aU  paper  abroad  is  cheaper  than  paper 
manufactured  nere.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  might 
say  that  this  matter  was  considered  by  a  committee  of  expert  paper 
makers,  and  they  pronounced  the  paper  used  for  this  purpose  as  the 
highest  grade  paper  manufactiu'ed  in  the  world.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  consisting  of  the  chief 
01  the  paper  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  an  expert 

f)aper  man  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  an  expert  paper- man 
rom  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  investigated  tnis  mat- 
ter and  they  stated  that  in  tneir  judgment,  irom  the  experience  they 
had  had,  not  only  as  laboratory  men  but  as  practical  paper  makers, 
that  32  or  33  cents  per  pound  would  be  a  fair  commercial  price  for  it. 
This  paper  differs  very  materially  from  ledger  paper,  or  so-called  bond 
paper,  because  the  linen  used  is  its  manufacture  is  imported.  They 
use  a  better  grade  of  linen  in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  and  the 
Unen  is  imported. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  manufacture  that  linen  1 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  can  not  get  linens  here  that  are  not  adulterated 
with  cotton,  bleached  and  colored.  This  linen  has  to  be  free  from 
extraneous  coloring  matter,  so  as  to  make  our  paper  uniform  in  color 
and  in  feel  or  touch.  There  is  a  trade  secret  in  the  making  of  this 
paper  which  gives  it  a  pecuUar  feel  or  touch.  Strange  to  relate,  the 
notice  of  our  expert  counterfeit  detectors  is  first  attracted  to  counter- 
feit money  by  tne  feel  of  the  paper.  That  is  one  of  the  features  on 
which  the  firm  that  bid  last  year  fell  down,  on  the  finish  or  feel  of 
the  paper.  .My  judgment  is  that  the  price  will  never  be  less  than  30 
cents.  I  think  between  30  and  33  cents  wiU  be  the  commercial  price 
for  making  this  paper.  It  can  not  be  made  like  other  paper.  The 
speed  of  the  macnines  used  in  making  the  paper  must  be  slow  and  so 
regulated  as  to  give  uniformity  of  texture  in  the  fiber  of  the  paper. 
Every  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  paper 
so  as  to  make  it  uniform. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  possible  to  have  all  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  this  paper  producea  in  this  country  ?  Is  there  anything  required 
in  its  manuf actiu*e  that  must  be  imported  ? 

Mr*  Ralph.  We  can  not  get  the  proper  linen  in  this  country.  The 
linen  of  which  that  paper  is  made  comes  from  Belfast,  Ireland. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  have  never  developed  a  very  fine  or  high  grade 
linen  industry  in  this  country,  have  we  f 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  fact,  Irish  hnen  is  the  best  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  the  law  compel  them  to  use  eight-hour  shifts 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

SHEETS   TO   BE   PRINTED. 
(See  pp.  53, 1658.) 

TheCHAiBMAN.  You  are  asking  $1,469,195  to  print  90,000,000 
<ltlivered  sheets  of  United  States  currency,  as  against  82,000,000  in 
The  current  year;  14,750,000  delivered  sheets  of  national-bardi  notes 
and  Federal  reserve  currency  as  against  13,500,000  sheets  in  the  cur- 
rent year;  84,909,166  delivered  sheets  of  internal  revenue  stamps  as 
against  90,000,000  in  the  current  year;  239,000  dehVered  sheets  of 
oustoms  stamps  as  against  200,000  this  year;  1,650,000  sheets  of 
opium  orders  and  special-tax  stamps  as  against  4,225,000  in  the  cur- 
nut  year,  and  1,555,690  delivered  sheets  of  checks,  drafts,  and 
niisceUaaeous  work,  instead  of  1,600,500  in  the  current  year.  What  is 
that  based  upon  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  With  jrour  permission,  I  would  like  to  first  touch 
upon  the  quantity  estimated  in  order  that  the  committee  may  have 
Vfore  them  the  reasons  for  the  increased  limitations.  Last  year 
when  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  were  imder  consid- 
eration, the  estunate  of  this  bureau  for  the  Treasurer  having  been 
■«'.i)00,000  sheets  and  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cm-rency  13,500,000 
-lif'ets,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reduced  the  estimate  of  fimds  needed  to  an  amount  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  74,000,000  sheets  for  the  Treasurer,  leaving  the 
amount  for  the  comptroller  as  estimated,  and  also  included  in  the 
•iopropriation  act  a  proviso  that  this  bureau  should  not  deliver  more 
man  the  quantities  stated.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  that  committee  restored  the  quan- 
titv  01  sheets  to  be  delivered  to  agree  with  the  estimates,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  full  90,000,000  sheets  for  the  Treasurer.  The  increase 
Was  made  in  the  Senate  committee  at  the  request  of  the  printers 
f^raployed  in  the  Bureau  of  Encraving  and  Printing,  which  request 
was  concurred  in  by  me.  The  bill  was  then  sent  to  conference  and 
Mr.  Malbum,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accompanied 
nip  in  a  visit  to  the  Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  on 
the  strength  of  our  statements  that  the  bureau  would  finish  the  vear 
1-^15  with  a  delivery  to  the  Treasurer  and  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  of  8,000,000  sheets  less  than  appropriated,  and  with  an 
unexpended  balance  of  over  $250,000,  he  agreed  on  behalf  of  the 
House  committee  to  increase  the  limit  from  that  originally  allowed 
^y  that  committee  to  82,000,000  sheets  for  the  Treasurer. 

The  force  of  employees  of  the  bureau  was  at  that  time  being  fully 
'^f^cupied  in  the  printing  of  Federal  reserve  notes  instead  of  the 
SJM)0,000  sheets  intended  to  have  been  deUvered  to  the  Treasurer  and 
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to  the  comptroller,  the  bureau  bemg  reimbursed  for  the  Federal 
reserve  notes,  and  making  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  regularlv  appro- 

Eriated  money.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  it  was  found  mat  tnere  nad 
een  deUvered  3,000,000  sheets  to  the  Treasurer  and  7,000,000  sheets 
to  the  comptroller  lesss  than  the  quantities  for  which  appropriations 
were  made,  and  that  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $434,000. 
That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  reserve  for  90 
days  in  the  Treasurer's  vault,  and  we  were  working  our  force  overtime 
getting  out  Federal  reserve  notes  and  some  emergency  currency,  and 
we  cut  down  our  deliveries  to  the  Treasurer  by  3,000,000  sheets  and 
to  the  comptroller  by  7,000,000  sheets.  Now,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  asked  for  15,500,000  sheets,  but  the  Secretaiy  reduced  his 
estimate  to  13,500,000  sheets.  I  would  like  to  see  the  statement  of 
the  comptroller's  office,  because  he  must  necessarily  have  reduced  his 
currency  somewhere  to  correspond  to  that  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  reserve  currency,  the  Federal  reserve 
notes  and  emergency  currency  which  you  turned  out,  you  are  still 
insisting  that  you  are  short  of  United  States  bank  notes  ? 

Mr.  Kalph.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  requires  an  explanation.  This 
reserve  currency  was  not  used  up  apparently. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  think  that  is  up  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Now,  on  account  of  the  reduced  deUveries  of  3,000,000  sheets  to  the 
Treasurer  and  7,000,000  sheets  to  the  comptroller  there  was  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $434,000.  This  large  unexpended  balance  was  due 
not  only  to  these  short  deUveries,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  bureau 
was  reimbursed  during  the  year  for  28,234,429  sheets  of  emergency 
national  bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  which  reduced 
the  overhead  expenses  of  the  regular  work  of  the  bureau. 

Now,  this  large  unexpended  balance  of  $434,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  that  from  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  are  working  on  1916  now. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  under  this  particular  appropriation  or 
out  of  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  1915.  That  is,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  this  item? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  out  of  three  items.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  demands  of  the  Treasurer  since  July  1,  last,  show  that  the 
82,000,000  sheets  permitted  by  the  appropriation  to  be  deUvered  to 
him  during  the  present  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  and  that  at  the 
rate  of  dehveries  during  the  past  seven  months,  which  were  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  was  necessary  to  ask  permission 
to  have  this  Umit  increased  to  90,000,000  sheets,  as  originally  esti- 
mated. The  urgent  deficiency  bill  now  in  conference,  it  is  hoped,  will 
authorize  this  increase. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Sample  has  a  record  showing  the  number  of  $1 
bills  shipped  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  which  he  has  handed  to  the 
stenographer  for  insertion  in  the  record,  with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Sample.  I  would  like  to  add  also  the  amount  of  ones  in  reserve 
January  15,  1915,  and  January  15,  1916,  showing  the  depletion  of 
our  reserve  stock.  The  shipments  of  ones  and  twos  for  five  months  in 
the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  I  will  now  read  to  you.     In  1913, 
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oaes,  $76,854,796;  twos,  $25,565,454;  in  1914,  we  shipped  in  ones, 
$75,671,905;  in  twos,  $26,561,826;  in  1915,  ones,  $93,655,668;  twos, 
$28,798,446.  I  would  like  to  add  the  condition  of  the  amount  of 
ones  held  in  reserve  January  15,  1915,  $12,916,800.  We  had  in 
reserve  on  January  15,  1916,  one  year  later,  $7,876,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  reserve  in  the  previous  years  of 
1913  and  1914? 

Mr.  Sample.  Ones  in  reserve  January  15,  1913,  $8,028,000;  Jan- 
uary 15,  1914,  $3,732,000. 

Air.  GiLLETT.  What  is  your  pohcy  about  keeping  a  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Sample.  We  should  have  at  least  three  months'  stock  in 
reserve  aU  the  time  in  order  that  the  currency  may  be  properly  sea- 
soned and  the  ink  sufficiently  dry  to  last  any  length  of  time,  and  for 
the  last  two  3'^ears  we  have  had  from  three  months  down  to  six  or 
seven  days. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  wearing  of  the  notes  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  my  Judgment,  we  should  have  that  money  in  the 
reserve  vaults  of  the  Treasury  for  good  business  reasons.  I  do  not 
think  the  notes  would  improve  any  after  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  use  them,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  think  it  is  good  business  to  have  them  in  the  reserve 
vaults  to  meet  any  exigency  that  may  arise.  There  could  be  no  better 
preparedness. 

'rtie  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  emergencv  currency  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  get  from  the  comptroller's 
office  a  statement  for  you  on  that. 

[See  p.  66.] 

SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OTHER  THAN  PLATE  PRINTERS. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  interrupted  we  were 
working  on  the  item  for  salaries  of  all  necessary  employees  other  than 
plate  printers  and  plate  printers'  assistants.  The  estimate  for  1917 
IS  $1,469,195  and  the  appropriation  for  1916  is  $1,483,000.  The  esti- 
mate for  1917  includes  $8,400  for  custody  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates. 
Excluding  this  item  the  estimate  is  $22,205,  or  1.5  per  cent  less  than 
the  1916  appropriation.  The  number  of  nonreiiribursable  impres- 
sions estimated  to  be  printed  for  1917  is  306,705,062.  We  are  asking, 
in  other  words,  for  $22,205  less  for  1917  under  this  item  than  we  are 
for  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  include  the  transfers  you  are 
asking?  ' 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  the  recommendations  in 
the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman,  lou  ought  to  decrease  this  amount  a  whole  lot 
inore. 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  will  touch  upon  that  later. 

31161—3 
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The  decrease  in  the  estimate  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  class  of  work  that  has  less  of  its  labor  cost  charge- 
able to  this  item  than  to  that  of  plate  printing,  viz,  United  States 
notes  and  certificates,  and  decrease  in  the  class  that  has  more  of  its 
labor  cost  chargeable  to  this  item  than  to  that  of  plate  printing,  viz, 
regular  and  emergency  revenue  stamps. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  asking  for  $22,205  less  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  are  asking  to  transfer  S75,000  under  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  do  8,000,000  sheets  more  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Of  national-bank  currency  for  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  If  I  had  executed  the  full  amount  estimated  for  1916, 
the  present  fiscal  year,  I  would  not  be  able  to  transfer  any  amount 
of  money  from  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  authorized  to  deliver  13,500,000  of  na- 
tional-bank currency. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  am  going  to  deliver  approximately  7,000,000  for 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  they  are  only  getting  7,000,000  this 
year? 

Mr.  Ralph.  My  understanding  is  they  are  issuing  emergency  cur- 
rency that  was  in  the  reserve  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  $439,000,000  of  that  left  out  of  the 
$500,000,000,  according  to  their  own  statement. 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  is  a  surprise  to  me.     I  do  not  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  difference  between  the  7,000,000 
and  the  13,500,000  and  the  $439,000,000  which  they  have  left,  you 
ought  not  to  need  any  money  on  that  account  at  all  next  year,  unless 
there  is  something  entirel}^  wrong. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  can  not  anlayze  it  for  the  comptroller's  office. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  $500,000,000  of  emergency  currency, 
and  they  say  because  they  are  using  that  they  only  ask  you  for 
7,000,000  sheets  instend  of  13,500,000,  and  they  have  $439,000,000 
of  the  $500,000,090. 

Mr.  Ralph.  It  is  my  impression  you  will  find  that  when  we  stopped 
printing  at  the  time  the  w^ar  began  we  had  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
under  tne  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act.  When  you  get  those  figures  I  think 
you  will  find  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  those  figures  now. 

Treasury  Departmknt, 
Washington,  February  14,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letter  dated  February  11,  1916,  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  explanation  of  his  estimate  of  14,750,000  sheets 
of  national  bank  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency  during  the  fiscal  year  1917.  This 
information  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  your  request  made  at  the  hearings  on 
the  sundry  civil  bill  before  your  committee  last  week. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary.    . 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives. 
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Washington,  February  11,  1916. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

.Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the 
« 'i  mmittee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  with  reeard  to  the  estimates 
o)  I  he  quantity  of  national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  that  will  be 
rt-tjuired  by  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  esti- 
nidJ»>  of  131500,000  sheets  of  national-bank  currency  and  1,250,000  sheets  of  Federal 
rt'-*'rve  bank  notes  was  made  after  very  careful  study  of  the  conditions. 

The  estimate  of  1.250,000  sheets  for  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  is,  I  believe,  under- 
<'i*i*\  by  the  committee  to  be  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  that  will  be  required  by 
T^♦'  rpgional  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  is  small  for  the  reason  that 
•  'ii!\  a  certain  i>ercentage  of  national-bank  notes  may  be  displaced  each  year. 

A-  to  the  estimate  of  13,500.000  sheets  of  national -bank  notes,  I  beg  to  state  that 
';:i-  quantity  is  believed  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the 
rank?  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  there  were 
\\  1 00.034  sheets  actually  used  in  the  business  of  this  ofiice  with  the  7,600  national 
Links.  Comparison  can  not  be  made  with  the  fiscal  year  1915  for  the  reason  that 
•i  irinsr  that  year,  under  the  abnormal  conditions  due  to  the  European  war,  18,622,704 
jiu-f'ts  were  issued  and  canceled. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  13.500,000  sheets  will  not  be  required  next  year  because 
<»  'he  fact  that  there  were  on  hand  at  the  close  of  business  January  31, 1916,  10,898,487 
-li'^ts.  but  this  assumption  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  of  this  niunber  of  sheets  now 
on  hand,  there  are  approximately  5,000,000  sheets  which  will  not  be  available  for 
NiDie  years  to  come  lor  the  reason  that  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  required  that  a 
r»-**r%'e  supply  of  national-hank  notes  be  maintained  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
>'"<  k  of  eacn  bank,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $500,000,000,  and  many  banks 
•Aiih  the  minimum  amount  of  circulation  did  not  take  out  "emergency  currency" 
iliihng  the  life  of  the  act  and  thus  acquired  a  reserve  stock  in  the  vaults  equal  to  four 
rr  five  times  the  amount  of  their  entire  outstanding  issue,  or  enough  in  the  ordinary 
<'ur>e  of  their  business  to  last  six  or  seven  years.  This  surplus  stock  is,  of  course, 
a  <l»'ad  weight  and  is  not  available  for  issue  to  any  other  banks.  Then,  the  st.ock  on 
liaml  for  certain  banks  is  constantly  being  exhausted,  other  banks  are  reducing  circu- 
ij'inn  and  their  supply  of  currency  has  to  be  carried  in  storage  until  they  again  become 
«'  'ivp,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  total  reserve  is  of  the  larger  denominations 
'•  r  which  there  is  very  little  present  demand. 

Tlierefore,  deducting  these  5,000,000  sheets  of  unavailable  stock  which  will  not  be 
r-}uirwl  for  the  needs  of  the  banks  for  which  they  were  prepared,  during  the  liscal 
\»-ar  1917,  the  present  available  balance  is  only  about  6,000,000  sheets  and,  while 
It  L<  expected  to  receive  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  during  the  re- 
r  iiinder  of  the  fiscal  year  about  3,000,000  sheets,  wmch  would  give  a  balance  of 
\*  imju,000  sheets,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  issued  between  now  and  July  1, 
j.»'\t,  about  5,000,000  sheets  which  would  leave  the  actual  available  balance  on 
i  ilv  1  next,  4,000,000  sheets. 

't\m  available  balance  on  July  1,  however,  is  not  suflicient  to  meet  the  daily  varying 
''^MiiaDds  of  the  banks  for  the  reason  that  there  are  7,600  national  banks  and,  if  only 
1  .t«n)  sheets,  or  one  full  package  of  currency,  were  kept  on  hand  for  each  bank,  the 
>  <iiance  would  be  7,600,000  sheets. 

It  seems  very  plain,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tUt  there  is  apparently  in  the  total  volume  of  money  on  hand  enough  for  the  service 
"•  the  fiscal  year  1917,  it  is  not  in  such  shape  and  so  distributed  among  the  banks 
^  w  be  available,  and  the  estimate  of  13,500,000  sheets  is,  therefore,  believed  to  be 
^♦'ry  conservative  and,  so  far  as  future  conditions  can  be  foreseen,  it  is  quite  likely 
TJut  this  money  will  be  needed  and  that,  if  it  be  not  available,  the  business  of  the 
i>atii>Dal  banks  of  the  country  may  be  very  seriously  embarrassed. 

For  your  further  information  I  would  state  that,  on  June  30,  1914  (about  one  month 
I'rior  to  the  first  issue  of  emergency  currency  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act,  of 
Miv  30, 1908),  the  vaults  of  this  office  contained  national  bank  notes  as  follows: 


Plates. 


Sheets.     1    Amounts. 


•'.  ">.      0,   o. 

>'■  l".  10.  20. 

'-1. 100 
:'  :<•.  10.  10. 
'*'  '*^,  'A  100. 

TotHl.. 


5.021,175  $100, 42:}.  500 

6.:J31,424  ,  310,571,200 

122.  S6o  I  18,429,750 

1,072.997  42,919,S8() 

201,. 507  I  60, .376, 750 

12,749,968  i  528,721,080 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1915, 19,687,159  sheets  of  currency,  amounting  to  1809,745,240, 
were  printed,  and  18,622,704  sheets,  amounting  to  $754,451,150,  were  issued  and 
canceled  (the  above  issues  included  $382,502,645  of  emergency  currency)  leaving  on 
hand  in  the  vaults  June  30,  1915: 


Plates. 


10,10,   10,  20 

50,100 
10,10,   10,   10 
50,50,  50,100 

Total . . 


5,860,325 

6,398,7^ 

49,267 

1,009,678 

396,360 


Amounts. 


1117. 206.500 

319,939,200 

7,390.050 

40,387.120 

99,092,250 


13,714,423         584,015,120 


The  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  business  January  31,  1916,  was  as  follows: 


Plates. 


d,     w,        O,        0 

10,10,   10,  20 

50,100 
10,10.   10,   10 
60,50,  50J00 

Total. 


4,714,005 

4,933,575 

42,007 

845,616 

363,284 


10, 898, 487 


Amounts. 


S94.28O.100 

246,678,750 

6,301.050 

33,824,6i0 

90,821.000 

471,905,640 


^  It  is  estimated  that  the  unavailable  stock  above  referred  to  is  made  up  about  as 
follows: 

Surplus  over  and  above  probable  requirements  for  individual  banks. . .  $100, 000, 000 

For  banks  reducing  circulation 40, 000, 000 

Large  denominations,  in  little  demand 90, 000, 000 

Total,  estimated,  5,000,000  sheets 230, 000, 000 

Respectfully, 

John  Skelton  Williams, 

Comptroller. 

Then  on  the  theory  that  you  are  going  to  deliver  14,750,000  sheets 
of  national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  currency,  instead  of  7,000,- 
000,  you  add  how  much  in  this  item  for  wages — $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  More  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  It  would  be  practically  $68,000  for  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  money  for  8,000,000  delivered  sheets  of 
emergency  revenue  stamps  which  you  will  not  have  to  deliver. 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  law  expired  December  31.  I  had  sufl&cient  money 
to  print  them  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  having  estimated  for  the 
entire  year  rather  than  six  months.  I  am  only  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation for  six  months  for  war  stamps. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  your  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  act  was  extended  for  one  year  and  it  expires  De- 
cember 31  next,  and  therefore  I  am  only  estimating  for  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  from  us  enough  money  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  For  the  present  year,  1916 ;  yes.  We  should  only  have 
asked  for  six  months,  but  in  preparing  it  we  overlooked  the  fact  the 
law  expired  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
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You  are  only  asking  for  one  and  a  half  million  sheets  for  the  last  6 
months,  whereas  you  nad  8,000,000  for  12  months. 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  had  to  stock  them  up.    They  have  stock  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  have  a  lot  of  stock  on  hand.  That  law 
is  going  to  be  repealed. 

Sir.  Ralph.  Tne  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  estimated  that 
is  what  he  would  require  to  get  a  supply  on  hand  and  have  a  working 
balance  in  all  of  the  offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  delivered  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  1915  we  delivered  6,128,159;  appropriated  for  1916, 
8,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  239,000  customs  stamps  in- 
stead of  200,000. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  think  that  must  be  a  misprint.  My  notes  show  there 
was  appropriated  for  1916  239,000,  and  we  ask  for  the  same  quantity 
for  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  using  all  of  those  stamps  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  instead  of  4,225,000  dehvered  sheets  of 
opium  orders  and  special-tax  stamps,  you  ask  for  authority  to  deliver 
1,650,000,  required  under  act  of  December  17,  1914. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes.  That  would  indicate  that  the  act  is  decreasing 
the  sale  or  use  of  opium  stamps. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  instead  of  1,600,500,  you  are  asking  for 
1.555,690  delivered  sheets  of  checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work. 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  will  not  be  enough.  We  asked  to  have  that 
increased  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  but  the  proviso  reported  in 
the  Senate  does  not  incorporate  that.  It  is  my  judgment  we  will 
have  to  come  in  under  the  general  deficiency  and  ask  for  authoriza- 
tion to  raise  the  general  limitation,  but  not  ask  for  any  additional 
money.  That  will  not  be  enough  checks  to  supply  the  departments 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  four  checks  to  a  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  and  five  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  use  6,000,000  checks? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  these  reductions  in  the  work,  why  can  you 
not  reduce  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  reductions  are  in  work  executed  on  the  printing 
press  where  a  press  will  turn  out  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  sheets 
a  day  and  where  the  cost  per  thousand  sheets  would  be  less  than  two 
or  three  dollars.  The  increase  is  in  the  sheets  of  money,  which  cost 
tliirty-sLx  or  thirty-eight  dollars  per  thousand  sheets.  The  money 
value  in  the  reduction  of  the  6,000,000  sheets  for  the  typographic 
work  is  very  small. 

USE  OF  POWER  PRESSES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  work  is  done  on  the  power 
presses  ? 

ilr.  Ralph.  Some  of  the  internal-revenue  stamp  work  is  done  on 
the  power  press,  but  there  is  less  of  that  work  used  and  will  be  less 
used  next  year  than  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  the  power  presses  in  what  year  ? 
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Mr.  Ralph.  Wo  have  been  printing  the  revenue  stamps  on  the 
power  press  now  for  about  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  backs. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Tliis  is  the  fourth  year  we  have  been  working  on  the 
backs. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year  will  be  the  fifth? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  backs  will  be  done  on  the  power 
presses  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Next  year  is  the  fifth  year,  but  we  will  not  print  the 
full  quota  of  backs  on  power  presses  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Because  we  will  not  do  the  one-fifth  we  are  per- 
mitted to  do,  and  will  carry  some  over  into  the  sixth  year,  and  possibly 
the  seventh  year — perhaps  11,000,000  sheets.  Under  the  wording 
of  the  proviso  we  can  not  do  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
estimated  each  year,  but  we  are  not  required  to  do  any,  and  we 
won't  do  the  four-fifths  this  year  by  28,000,000  sheets.  I  will  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you.  Under  the  act  and  the  intent  of  the 
proviso  which  permitted  us  to  put  out  one-fifth  each  year,  I  am 
endeavoring  to  take  care  of  all  tne  plate  printers,  and  consequently 
we  are  not  going  to  do  the  full  four-fifths  this  year.  If  we  did  we 
would  have  to  discharge  some  of  the  men.  We  will  take  care  of 
them  all  next  vear  unless  the  committee  .should  decide  to  cut  do\ni 
the  amount  asked  for  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  carry  out  the  law,  how  much  differ- 
ence would  it  make  in  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  figures  we  give  you. 
We  estimate  doing  the  work  in  the  figures  we  have  submitteo  on 
the  power  presses.  But  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  fiscal  j^oar 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  waived,  on  my  recommendation,  the 
assignment  of  one-fifth  of  the  work  to  power  presses. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  he  waive  that? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Because  the  law  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  discretion  to  do  the  work  on  power  presses,  but  does  not  require 
him  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  is  ^'not  to  exceed  one-fifth." 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  option  is  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  has  been  the  result  of  printing  these  backs 
on  power  presses  with  reference  to  quality  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  stating  positively  that  the 
work  on  power  presses  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  average  hand- 
press  work,  and  more  uniformly  good  because  we  will  find  different 
equ^ations  of  work  as  a  result  of  naving  six  or  seven  hundred  men, 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  carry  less  or  more  pressure  apd  that  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  paper  varies  more  on  the  hand  press 
than  on  the  power  press.  The  experience  of  the  bureau  has  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  work  of  the  power  press  is  equal  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  the  hand  press. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  the  faces  as  well  as  the  backs  be 
printed  on  power  presses  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  is  purely  a  humanitarian  matter  and  a  matter 
of  sympathy  for  the  men  who  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.     That  is  the  only  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  of  running 
the  Bureau  ? 
Mr.  Ralph.  About  $500,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  year  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  get  all  the  backs  on  power  presses 
we  will  have  effected  a  yearly  economy  of  practically  $600,000.  We 
can  not  put  all  the  faces  on  power  presses.  We  can  not  print  the 
national  oank  notes  on  power  presses  economically  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  orders  are  so  small  it  would  not  justify  us  in  making  plates 
to  print  on  power  presses.  We  would  necessarily  do  those  by  nand. 
But  the  economy  that  could  be  effected  by  printing  the  faces  on 
power  presses  would  result  in  an  additional  economy  of  $500,000 
each  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  this  gradual  putting  of  the  backs  on  the  power 
presses,  have  you  absorbed  the  men  who  would  have  been  employed 
on  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  have  not  displaced  any  men.  There  is  no  man 
now  out  of  a  position  due  to  the  introduction  of  power  presses.  We 
<li>rharged  25  plate  printers  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  fiscal 
yt*ar.  Since  then  we  have  taken  them  all  back,  due  to  the  increased 
(It  inands  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  do  you  figure  there  is  any  economy  if  you  have 
tiu»  same  number  of  men  employed  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  are  printmg  more  work.  There  were  ten  or  twelve 
million  more  sheets  printed  this  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  figuring  this  saving  do  you  take  into  account  the 
expense  and  cost  of  the  presses  ? 

Sir.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  years  do  you  run  that  cost  over.  You 
^ay  you  save  $600,000  a  year.  Do  you  charge  off  the  expenses  of  the 
new  presses  and  $600,000  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  we  charge  off  interest  on  the  money  invested 
afid  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation.  For  the  information  of  the 
eimunittee,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  there  is  an  economy 
loramittee  working  in  the  Bureau  at  the  present  time  with  a  view 
to  effecting  additional  economies  therein,  and  I  understand  they  are 
working  on  their  report.  It  might  be  interesting  to  this  committee 
to  know  what  the  report  of  this  committee  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  ready  to  make 
their  report  or  not. 

The  (Jhairman.  What  committee  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appointed  a  committee 
on  economics  in  the  Treasury  Department,  of  which  Mr.  Malburn  is 
chairman,  and  they  have  appointed  subcommittees  to  go  through 
all  the  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  upon  the  methods  in  use,  and  to  effect  such  economies 
as  might  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  modern,  up-to-date 
methods.  There  has  been  a  committee  working  in  the  bureau  for 
four  months,  and  I  understand  thev  are  about  ready  to  make  their 
report  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Ruth  is  on  that  committee,  and  he 
might  state  when  they  will  be  ready  to  make  their  report. 

Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  an  associate  member  on  that 
committee,  as  an  employee  of  the  bureau,  to  furnish  information  to 
the  conmiittee.     The  report  has  not  yet  been  drafted. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  that  committee  appointed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  efficiency  committee  which  had  been  working  in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  It  had  not  any  connection  with  any  previous  com- 
mittee. It  was  simply  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
Secretary  that  his  department  was  run  along  modem  business 
methods. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  not  the  efficiency  committee  working  there, 
and  were  they  not  stopped  and  this  committee  established  instead  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  They  stopped  under  the  Taft  administration. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  They  stopped  because  of  limitation  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  vou  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Malburn.  Mr.  Gillett  is  referring  to  the  Efficiency  Division  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malburn.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  have  them  stop 
work.     They  stopped  work  of  their  own  free  will. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  1  have  heard  it  stated  differently,  but  of  course  I  do 
not  know  who  is  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Malburn.  We  have  offered  to  cooperate  with  them  and  we 

also  would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  come  back  now  and  continue 

their  work,  either  independent  of  our  committee  or  in  cooperation 

■  with  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 

Printing  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  they  were  over  there. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  I  met  Mr.  Brown,  the  chairman,  in  connection 
with  some  work  in  the  Treasurer's  office.  He  called  on  me  and  asked 
my  views  about  some  recommendations  his  committee  was  making 
concerning  the  Division  of  Issues  of  the  Treasurer's  office;  but  they 
perfonned  no  work  in  the  bureau. 

CUSTODY   OF   DIES,    ROLLS,   AND   PLATES. 

The  Chairman.  You  again  ask  to  transfer  to  you  the  custody  of 
dies,  rolls,  and  plates. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  personal  wish  in  regard  to  that. 
They  are  under  my  supervision,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  good  business 

Eolicy  that  their  salaries  be  chargeable  to  the  appropriations  of  the 
ureau.     I  have  no  desire  to  cut  anyone^s  wages  m  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  tried  to  do  that  at  one  time  on  the  theorv 
that  you  could  do  it  all  with  one  man  less  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  understand  last  year  it  was  stricken  out  in  the  House 
on  the  theory  it  was  going  to  reduce  the  salary  of  some  employees 
there;  but  that  was  not  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  About  four  years  ago  there  was  a  recommendation 
that  we  drop  one  man,  and  that  recommendation  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Ralph.  He  was  subsequently  dropped.  The  custody  of  dies» 
rolls,  and  plates  was  under  Mr.  Broughton  at  that  time,  and  they  did 
away  with  the  custodian.  I  think  the  men  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  custodian  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates  will  pront  by  working  ujider 
the  bureau,  because  in  the  event  they  work  additional  hours  they 
will  be  compensated  for  it,  which  is  not  true  under  statutory  appro- 
priations. The  only  thing  they  will  suffer,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
will  suffer,  is  that  they  will  not  get  30  days  sick  leave  which  they  now 
get. 
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PRINTING  NOTES  OP  LARGER  DENOMINATIONS  THAN  THOSE  CANCELED 

OR   RETIRED. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  again  to  drop  out  the  provision  with 
reference  to  printing  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  of  larger 
denomination  than  those  that  may  be  canceled  or  retired. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  keeping  that  in  the  bill. 
There  is  no  desire  to  print  larger  notes. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  do  any  harm  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  None. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  why  it  was  put  in  there,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  when  we  printed  $500  golds  and 
$1,000. golds  some  years  ago.  This  was  done  for  the  convenience  of 
banks  tnat  held  money  in  reserve,  but  when  a  shortage  of  money  came 
they  could  not  be  utilized  for  circulation.  That  is  the  reason  for  this. 
These  $500  and  $1,000  gold  notes  were  held  in  reserve,  and  when  a 
panic  came  and  money  was  required  they  could  not  use  them.  We 
could  not  exchange  them  for  small  notes. 

ENGRAVER,    PAT  OF. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  pay  an  engraver  $6,600  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  ? 

ifr.  Ralph.  He  is  the  portrait  and  vignette  en^aver,  and  he  is 
recognized  as,  perhaps,  the  most  skillful  and  artistic  engraver  in  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  For  25  years. 

ENGRAVED  PLATES  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  for  this  committee  to  consider  the 
fact  that  we  have  several  hundred  plates  that  are  of  no  use  for  print- 
ing the  portraits  of  deceased  Members  of  the  House.  They  are  of 
no  value  to  the  Government,  but  they  might  be  to  the  families  or 
heirs  of  the  deceased  Members.    They  might  like  to  have  these  plates. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  plates  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  should  say  there  are  300. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  value  at  all  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ralph.  As  works  of  art  some  of  them  are  very  good  and  some 
are  very  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  of  any  use  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Could  not  the  plates  be  used  again  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir.  These  plates  have  no  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  we  should  be  called  upon  by  Congress  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  from  the  plates  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

ilr.  GiLLETT.  How  ao  you  suggest  that  they  be  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  suggest  that  they  be  given  to  the  families  or  heirs 
of  deceased  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  would  like  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  up  much  room? 
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Mr.  Ralph.  They  take  up  very  valuable  room  in  our  vaults,  and 
when  there  is  a  committee  appointed  to  check  up  the  vaults  to  see 
that  the  plates  are  properly  safeguarded,  these  plates  must  be  checked 
over  and  over  again  each  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  would  it  do  to  put  an  authorization  in  thiri 
bill  that  you  are  to  deliver  these  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  members  ^ 

Mr.  Ralph.  Provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  author- 
ized to  deUver  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  value  as  material? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  value  whatever. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  would  not  want  to  incur  any  expense  on 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  plates  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

WAGES   OF   PLATE   PRINTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  wages  of  plate  printers  you  are  asking  an 
increase  of  $21,610. 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  was  $1,625,000,  and  the  unexpended  balance  was  $182,165.52. 
The  estimate  for  1917  is  $1,719,610,  and  the  appropriation  for  1916 
is  $1,698,000,  an  increase  of  $21,610,  or  1.27  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  a  6.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  nonreimbursable  impressions  to 
be  plate  printed.  The  smaller  per  cent  of  increase  in  tne  estimate 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  impressions  is  due  to  the  econoniy 
in  the  use  of  additional  power  presses  under  the  compromise  act.  We 
will  do  one-fifth  of  the  work  estimated  for  1917  on  power  presses,  if 
this  committee  makes  the  appropriation  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  included  for  the  14,750,000 
Federal  reserve  bank  notes  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Under  the  act  which  created  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue  so  manv 
Federal  reserve  bank  notes  each  yeai.  He  has  issued  them  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  and  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  national- 
bank  currency.  This  is  the  currency  ordered  by  the  7,600  national 
banks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  included  for  the  14,750,000  national- 
bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  i 

Mr.  Ralph.  $240,000— that  is,  for  all  the  notes  called  for  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  This  includes  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes  and  national-bank  notes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  permanent  appropriation  for 
Federal  reserve  notes  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  are  paid  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  for  the 
Federal  reserve  notes  when  we  print  those  notes.  When  we  issue  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  notes  they  become  an  obligation  of  the  national 
banks. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  14,750,000  divided  as  between 
national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  notes? 

Mr.  Ralph.  My  recollection  is  that  13,500,000  arc  for  national- 
bank  notes  and  1,250,000  are  for  Federal  reserve  bank  notes.  Now, 
it  is  my  best  judgment  that  when  the  comptroller  gives  the  commit- 
tee the  information  desired,  you  will  find  that  he  will  need  that 
amount.     His  estimate  was  cut  down  from  15,500,000  sheets,  the 
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number  he  asked  for,  to  13,500,000  sheets.  At  the  time  they  sub- 
mitted the  estimates  Mr.  Malburn  cut  them  down  from  15,500,000 
^lleets  to  13,500,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  cut  down  2,000,000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Malburn.  We  cut  the  estimates  down  2,000,000  sheets,  after 
a  careful  investigation.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  comptroller's 
oirico  will  require  13,500,000  sheets  for  national-bank  notes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  repay  work  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  will  do  over  $1,000,000  of  reimbursable  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  am  willing  to  print  some  more  Federal  reserve 
notes  this  year,  and  the  reinibursaDle  work  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  amount  to  $850,000.  Then  we  will  have  something  from 
the  Philippines. 

ENGRAVERS   AND    PRINTERS'    MATERIALS. 

The  Chairman.  For  engravers  and  printers'  materials,  and  other 
materials  except  distinctive  paper,  miscellaneous  expenses,  etc., 
you  are  asking  $760,720,  as  against  an  appropriation  of  $631,500  for 
the  current  year.  You  ask  us  to  take  out  of  this  item  the  authority 
to  purchase  paper  for  the  internal-revenue  stamps. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  asked  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  are  purchasing  the  internal-revenue  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  drop  that  authority  from 
tliis  item. 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  drop  it  out  of  the  estimate  for  the  Commissioner 
t)f  Internal  Revenue.  This  includes  paper  for  internal-revenue 
>tamps,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  incorporate  the  authority  here. 
That  will  be  a  part  of  our  expense  for  material.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
material. 

The  Chairman.  This  provision  is  dropped  out  of  the  other  items? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir.  You  put  it  in  last  year  to  indicate  that  this 
carried  the  appropriation  for  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  if  it 
bpfomes  a  part  of  our  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase. 

Mr,  Ralph.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  was  $465,800,  and  the  unexpended  balance  was  $105,779.96. 
The  estimate  for  1917  is  $760,720,  and  the  appropriation  for  1916  is 
*031,5OO.  Adding  the  $120,000,  as  provided  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  now  in  conference,  to  the  appropriation  for  1916  the  increase  in 
the  estimate  over  1916  is  $9,220,  or  1.2  per  cent.  The  increase  is  due 
U)  the  same  reason  that  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  urgent  defi- 
ciency appropriation  for  the  current  jear  under  this  item,  namely, 
the  increasea  price  of  materials,  principally  dry  colors,  on  account  of 
the  European  War.     This  item  includes  the  following: 

Revenue  paper $87,  214.  50 

<-'heck  paper 9, 000.  00 

Sutionery 4, 100.  00 

Fifteen  power  presses 67,  500.  00 

Increased  cost  of  dry  colors,  etc 123, 000.  00 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  compare  those  figures  with  the  expen- 
ditures in  1915? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  compared  them  with  the  figures  for  1916.  I  gave 
you  the  amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  for  1915. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  unexpended  balance 
for  1915? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $105,779.96.  I  eflfected 
a  very  considerable  economy  in  that,  because  as  soon  as  war  was 
declared  I  purchased  all  of  the  dry  colors  available  at  a  price  approxi- 
mating those  which  were  obtaining  before  the  war.  The  prices  I  am 
now  paying  for  dry  colors  do  not  indicate  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  purchase  more  than  you  will  require  for 
this  year? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  a  dry  color  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  will  show  you.  There  [indicating]  is  a  dry  color 
that  I  have  purchased  before  the  war  at  24  cents  per  pound.  That 
is  a  very  fast  red,  known  as  No.  1  red.  I  bought  large  quantities  of 
that  early  in  1915,  after  the  war  was  declared,  at  26  and  27  cents  per 

?ound.  Last  week,  or  two  weeks  ago,  I  bought  some  red  in  New 
ork.  This  is  the  red  [indicating]  that  I  bought  there  for  $1  a  pound. 
This  [indicating],  the  same  red,  has  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
color  strength  of  the  other  that  I  bought  at  24  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  represent  a  cost  of  $5  per  pound.  It  is  made  in  Germany, 
and  this  other  is  adulterated  by  adding  hvdrate  of  aluminum  and 
barytes.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  througn  the  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State  we  are  hopeful  of 
buying  a  large  quantity  of  material  that  will  last  us  for  a  year.  Last 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  cablegram  from  Germany 
stating  that  the  first  consignment  of  those  colors,  consisting  of  about 
25,000  pounds  of  red,  was  at  Rotterdam,  and  we  expect  to  get  a  notice 
of  shipping  in  the  next  10  days,  and  he  has  since  had  notice  that  the 
second  shipment  will  leave  Berlin  about  March  1. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  buy  that  direct  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Through  the  American  consul.  We  were  very  for- 
tunate indeed,  because  I  have  got  less  than  a  three-weeks  supply 
of  red  on  hand,  and  if  I  do  not  get  that  shipment  from  Germany  we 
will  be  compelled  to  use  blacks  instead  of  red.  Even  blacks  are 
now  very  scarce  and  the  cost  advancing  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  get  them  at  all  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  They  make  aniline  dyes  in  small  quantities  here. 
According  to  information  furnished  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  or  can  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  of  good  quality  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Not  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sufficiently  good  for  cot- 
ton prints. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  sufficiently  good  for  your  use  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  believe  we  could  use  it,  but  you  see  we  would  have 
to  take  the  aniline  dyes  and  then  have  a  color  maker  to  manufacture 
it  into  dry  colors. 

Mr.  Borland.  Couldn't  you  buy  it  from  an  American  manufac- 
turer ready  for  use  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  because  50  per  cent  of  the  base  is  hydrate 
of  aluminum  and  barytes. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Aniline  dye  is  the  basis  of  the  color  you  use,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  of  all  the  reds. 

Mr.  Borland.  Hov  about  the  other  colors  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  We  are  not  suffering  for  green,  because  we  are  getting 
Prussian  blue.  We  can  get  that  for  90  cents  per  pound.  The  basis 
of  that  is  sodium.  The  manufacturers  take  the  German  red  and 
adulterate  it  with  barytes.  They  put  excessive  Quantities  of  barytes 
in  it.  We  consume  something  like  800,000  poimas  of  barytes  a  year, 
and  we  get  most  of  it  now  from  Missouri.  The  prices  do  not  indicate 
anything  unless  you  see  the  absolute  color  strength.  I  have  paid 
$1.20  per  pound  for  Prussian  blue  and  I  have  paid  more  than  that 
for  some  other  colors.  I  think  we  will  be  independent  of  Germany 
on  all  colors  except  red. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Will  you  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  on  the  red  that 
Ls  coming  over  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  prices  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
before  the  War,  plus  freight,  insurance,  etc. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  you  do  not  expect  any  increase  on  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir.  I  will  say  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  may  be  able  to  turn  some  of  this  money  back  into 
the  Treasury  next  year,  if  we  secure  the  colors  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  practically  all  for  materials, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Materials,  and  there  are  some  power  presses  provided 
for.    I  have  provided  for  15  power  presses  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  are  they  estimated  at  ? 

Mr.  Raij»h.  They  cost  about  $4,200  apiece. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  have  15  of  them  ? 

ilr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $67,500. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  are  used  for  printing  bacli  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  They  are  used  for  prmting  backs,  internal-revenue  and 
postage  stamps. 

Mr.  BoELAND.  Your  prinicpal  increase  is  on  account  of  the  dry- 
color  item  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  is  the  principal  increase;  yes,  sir.  All  of  the  tex- 
tiles used  in  the  bureau  have  also  advanced  in  price,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  much  higher  next  year.  The  cheaper  paper  made  from  manila 
jute  is  going  up  and  will  cost  considerable  more  next  year. 

WAR  REVENUE   STAMPS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $17,940  for 
1, -500,000  sheets  of  emergency  revenue  stamps. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Congress  extended  that  for  a  year  without  making  any 
provision  of  money  to  print  the  stamps  from  July  1,  1916,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  onl}^  ran  to  the  31st  of  December? 

ilr.  Ralph.  That  was  explained  in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  1,500,000  sneets  for  emergency 
revenue  stamps  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  is  for  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  From  July  1  to  December  31,  1916? 

ilr.  Rai.ph.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  For  this  year  you  have  8,000,000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  year  you  had  6,000,000  sjieets  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  very  large  stock  of  these  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  a  verj  good  stock  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  you  kaow  is  that  they  need  1,500,000 
sieets,  and  that  it  will  cost  $17,940  to  print  them? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  law  should  be  repealed,  you  would  not  need 
that  money  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

REFUNDING    BONDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  112,  for  refunding 
United  States  bonds,  as  follows: 

For  expenses  of  refunding  2  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  into  one-year  3 
per  cent  Treasury  notes  or  30-year  3  per  cent  United  States  bonds,  as  authorized  by 
section  18  of  the  Federal  reserve  act,  during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  |15,000. 

The  current  appropriation  under  this  item  is  $25,000. 

Mr.  Malburn.  The  present  year  is  the  first  year  in  which  these 
notes  were  authorized,  and  we  are  working  now  on  the  forms 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  to  refund  5  per  cent,  is  it? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $25,000,000  a  year.  This  is  to  refund  $25,000,000 
a  year  from  twos  into  threes. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  your  experience  you  now  find  that  you 
need  $15,000  instead  ol  $25,000? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  done  with  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  initial  work  is  the  engraving  and  printing; 
the  bureau  prepares  the  bonds.  Then  there  is  the  equipping  of  the 
office  mechanically  to  care  for  the  work. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  care  for  what  work  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  refund  work. 

The  Chairman.  Just  liow  is  the  money  spent  1 

Mr.  Broughton.  So  far  this  year  we  have  obligated  $15,000  of 
the  $25,000  for  the  engraving  and  printing  work,  making  the  plates 
for  the  notes  and  bonds  at  nie  bureau,  and  printing  the  notes  and 
bonds,  which  will  be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  2  per  cent  bonds  turned  in. 
In  addition  we  have  purchased  an  addressograph  at  a  cost  of  $1,050, 
certain  filing  cases,  $315,  and  70,000  sheets  of  distinctive  paper,  $412, 
making  the  expenditures  to  date  about  $1,800,  and  an  obligation,  on 
account  of  bureau  work,  of  about  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do — notify  all  the  banks  ?  Tell  us 
just  what  is  done. 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  is  under  the  Federal  reserve  act. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  issued  a  department  circular  setting  forth 
the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  is  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  To  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  and  operations 
will  be  conducted  with  them  and  more  or  less  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  under  this  departmental  circular. 
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Mr.  Malburn.  The  work  consists  in  exchanging  these  2  per  cent 
})on(l3  which  the  Federal  reserve  banks  send  in,  and  which  they  pur- 
chase from  the  national  banks;  they  send  them  in  and  in  exchange  we 
will  issue  3  per  cent  bonds  and  3  per  cent  notes.  Now,  the  expense 
consists  in  handling  those  bonds  when  they  come  in,  keeping  a  record, 
sending  out  the  new  bonds  and  notes  and  the  work  over  m  tlie  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.  There  will  be  quarterly  issues,  probably 
four  Issues  during  the  year.  The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be 
four  issues  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  cancel  the  old  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Malburx.  Yes;  the  old  bonds  will  be  canceled. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  then  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  suppose  they  are  destroyed,  because  these  new 
bonds  take  their  places. 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  was  that  in  passing  the  Federal  reserve 
act  we  had  impaired  the  value  of  the  2  per  cent  bonds. 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes;  and  this  was  to  provide  3  per  cent  bonds  and 
notes  in  their  place-s. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Who  has  possession  of  those  canceled  bonds  ?  Do 
they  go  to  the  Register  of  tne  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  canceled  registered  bonds  are  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office  and  the  canceled  coupon  bonds  are  in  the  register's  office. 

tlie  Chairman.  What  is  done  after  they  are  canceled? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  are  filed,  in  order  to  determine  claims,  and 
they  are  kept  for  reference.  The  registered  bonds  are  never  de- 
stroyed. We  have  preserved  every  registered  bond  from  the  begin- 
hm£  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  coupon  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Broughton,  Certain  issues  of  those  have  been  destroyed. 
After  a  loan  is  dead  and  after  all  the  bonds  have  been  retired  the 
coupon  bonds  are  frequently  destroyed,  but  the  registered  bonds 
nerer  are. 

The  Chairman.  The  registered  bonds  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
Rejjister  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No;  they  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 


Wednesday,  P'ebruary  2,  1916. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.   WILLIAM  H.  OSBOEIT,  COMMISSIONES 
OF  INTEEITAL  BEVENXJE,  AITD  MB.  M.  F.  WEST. 

REFUND   OF   INTERNAL-REVENUE    COLLECTIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  in  which  you  gentlemen  are  in- 
torosted  is  **To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refund  money 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  internal-revenue  collections,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  apmroved  May  27,  1908,''  and  you  are  asking  for 
?5().000.     That  is  purely  an  arbitrary  estimate  ? 

Mr.  West.  In  a  way.  It  represents  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
rejected  offers  in  compromise  and  to  make  other  Daymen ts  as  pro- 
vided by  section  3195  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Of  course,  we  can 
not  tell  definitely  the  amount  that  wiU  be  needed. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  amount 
wiUbe? 

Mr.  West.  Not  definitely.  Last  year  the  payments  amounted  to 
something  Uke  $83,000.  This  year  for  the  fiiit  six  months  the  pay- 
ments have  amounted  to  $16,320.41. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  uncertain,  indefinite  amoimt  ? 

Mr.  West.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  With  no  way  of  determining  it  ? 

Mr.  West.  You  can  not  tell  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  offers  in  compromise  for  violations  of  the 
internal-revenue  law? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir;  rejected  offers  in  compromise,  offers  for  real 
estate  not  purchased  by  parties  making  offers,  and  overplus  and 
surplus  proceeds  where  persons  entitled  to  receive  same  are  known 
when  the  property  is  sold  under  distraint  as  provided  by  section 
3195,  Revised  Statutes. 

VIOLATIONS   OF    INTERNAL-REVENUE    LAWS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'Punishment  for  violations  of 
internal-revenue  laws ;  for  detecting  and  bringing  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment persons  guilty  of  violating  the  internal-revenue  laws  or  conniv- 
ing at  the  same,  including  payments  for  information  and  detection 
of  such  violations,'^  and  tiie  appropriation  is  $175,000  and  you  are 
asking  for  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  very  important  fund  to  us,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  imcovering  a  great  deal  of  crime  with  it  and 
collecting  considerable  money. 

The  Chairman.  This  covers  what — illicit  distilUng  and  oleo- 
margarine frauds  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Any  frauds  on  the  Government  at  aU.  I  have  been 
using  a  secret  service  force  composed  of  those  men,  dropping  them 
about  at  different  places.  We  have  uncovered  over  $19;000,000  of 
frauds  in  oleomargarine  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  and  eight  months,  since 
I  have  been  here,  $19,260,152.32.  These  taxes  were  definitely  deter- 
mined in  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915  and  represent  the  difference 
between  the  tax  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  and  10  cents  per 
pound  and  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  evaded.  The  increase  in 
distilleries  in  dry  territory  is  considerable.  Last  year  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  1,200  in  the  number  destroyed  over  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  number  before  ? 

Mr.  West.  The  number  was  3,832  in  1915  and  2,677  in  1914. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  dry  territory  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir;  in  all  the  country j  but  the  ^eater  part  is 
in  dry  territory — North  and  South  (^arolma,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia,  lou  rarely  ever  see  an  illicit  distillery  in  a  prairie 
country;  they  are  generally  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  conceal  it  in 
the  mountains  ? 

Mr.  Osborn:  Yes,  sir;  so  much  easier  to  evade  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiat  additional  revenue  was  collected  as  the 
result  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  OsBORN.  We  collected  8809,722.79  from  those  oleomargarine 
frauds,  and  we  were  offered  $275,000  in  another  compromise,  which 
wo  would  not  take,  and  we  think  we  will  get  $400,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  frauds  were  those,  whisky  or  oleomargarine  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  were  oleomargarine  frauds.  I  got  $666,000  out 
of  one  concern. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  discovered  $19,000,000  of 
frauds.     Did  you  collect  that  much  money  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  nave  the  money.  Of  this 
amount  $4,675,561.39  was  within  the  statute  of  limitations  and  was 
aNS«\vsod.     We  did  not  get  all  of  that,  because  we  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  I  understand  that  you  discovered  frauds  through 
which  the  Government  lost  $19,000,000  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  the  extent  of  the  frauds  is  shown  by  the 
fart  that  in  seven  cases  $19,260,152.32  taxes  were  proven  to  have 
hvon  evaded  durmg  the  period  from  July  1,  1902,  to  the  discovery 
nf  the  frauds.  Of  this  amount  $4,675,561.39  was  within  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  was  assessed. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  did  you  collect  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Since  I  have  been  here,  from  April  28,  1913,  to 
Doreraber  31,  1915,  $809,722.79. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  collected  about  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  proceedings  pending? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  against  a  good  many  of  the  others.  That 
we  are  working  on  now.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  was  accepted 
in  compromise  during  the  period  from  April  28,  1913,  to  December 
:^1.  1915,  not  including  $400,000  which  was  paid  as  a  result  of  a  court 
sj'ttlement  of  the  liability  of  one  stockholder  in  one  oleomargarine 
oa<e. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  how  much  altogether? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  In  compromises,  $938,916.68,  which  includes  $70,000 
of  the  amounts  embraced  in  $809,722.79. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  $800,000? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  the  $809,722.79  includes  what  has  been 
'ollected  on  the  oleomargarine  frauds,  together  with  an  offer  in 
compromise  of  $70,000. 

The  Chairman.  Actually  collected? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Do  you  mean  that 
in  all  you  have  collected  $1 ,700,000  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  $1,678,639.47. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  collected  $900,000  by  compromise  and 
$M)0,000  by  suit,  or  does  the  $900,000  include  both  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Since  I  have  been  commissioner  approximately 
^15,000,000  has  been  collected  through  the  activities  of  my  bureau 
and  field  forces  that  would  not  ordinarily  have  been  reported  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  CiLiiRMAN.  You  have  used  some  figures,  Mr.  Commissioner. 
Your  first  statement  was  about  $800,000  and  your  subsequent  state- 
ment about  $900,000.  Is  one  inclusive  of  the  other,  or  are  they 
independent  sums? 

31161—16 6 
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Mr,  OsBORX.  The  compromise  offers  which  we  have  accepted  on 
everything  amount  to  $938,916.68. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  on  whisky  and  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  and  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  $800,000  is 
on  oleomargarine  alone. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.   Is  that  outside  of  the  $900,000  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  the  $938,000  is  outside  of  the  $809,000, 
excepting  $70,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  collected  $15,000,000  in 
that  period  which  otherwise  would  have  escaped  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr  Osborn.  Bv  just  getting  these  men  out  and  collecting  it  for 
violations  of  the  law.  In  New  York  City  I  got  out  of  one  concern 
eighty-odd  thousand  dollars,  an  oleomargarine  plant  or  an  adultor- 
ated-Dutter  plant.  We  are  collecting  money  in  that  way  all  the 
time.     We  got  in  suit  out  of  three  or  four  men  $85,000  on  whisky. 

Mr.  West.  Six  million  dollars  of  this  represents  the  amount  as- 
sessed on  corporations  and  relates  to  the  taxes  found  by  the  field 
force  that  had  not  been  reported. 

Mr.  Osborn.  That  amounted  to  $6,987,584.37  that  had  not  been 
reported. 

The  Chairman.  Your  examiners  visit  these  places  and  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  show  that  the  returns  were  inadequate  or  had 
not  been  made  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  assessed  $3,128,863.72  imder  the  same 
conditions  on  the  personal  income  tax  list. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Tne  $15,000,000  covers  everything? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  this  year  for  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  had  $175,000  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  occasion  of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Just  because  we  need  more  men  on  that  line  and  the 
increase  in  illicit  distilling  and  the  increase  in  oleomargarine  frauds. 
We  have  many  violations  of  the  anti-narcotic  laws,  and  get  numerous 
requests  for  employment  of  additional  temporary  help.  I  could  use 
a  number  of  men  on  this  work  alone  to  gooa  advantage  if  I  had  suffi- 
cient funds.  I  think,  however,  at  the  present  rate  we  have  them 
pretty  well  stopped,  but  it  takes  men  all  the  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  adulteratea  butter  plants  whore  they  use  oleomargarine  and 
adulterated  butter  those  special  employees  are  more  profitable  to  us 
really  than  any  men  we  have,  because  wo  can  send  them  under  cover 
without  people  knowing  who  they  are  or  anything  about  them.  We 
have  a  great  many  temporary  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  this  amount  is  for  special  agents  con- 
nected with  the  detection  of  the  oleomargarine  frauds  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Wo  have  10  of  these  men  that  we  used  specially  on 
that  work  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  of  them  are  used  for  the  whisky  cases  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  well  separate  them, 
because  they  are  assigned  to  the  revenue  agent  and  he  may  put  them 
on  a  whisky  case  to-day,  a  cigar  case  to-morrow,  and  on  distilleries 
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another  day.  He  just  changes  them  about.  They  are  always  as- 
signed to  a  revenue  agent. 

ilr.  Borland.  These  men  can  be  used  by  mterchange  for  whisky 
or  oleomargarine  frauds  or  for  tobacco  cases  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  they  can  not  be  used  for  the  income  tax  cases  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  are  not  used  on  that  much,  but  at  the  same 
tim  *  if  they  found  any  income-tax  frauds  they  would  report  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  additional  men  are  you  contemplating 
employing  under  this  appropriation  ? 

ilr.  OsBORN.  That  would  depend  on  the  rewards  which  we  would 
have  to  pay.  We  have  had  a  case  down  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  An 
informer  gave  us  the  information,  and  we  will  get  $75,000  or  $100,000 
out  of  the  distillery.  We  sold  $40,000  worth  of  stuff  at  Kansas  City. 
We  will  have  to  pay  that  informer  a  reward. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  pay  him  a  percentage  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  am  permitted,  under  the  provisions  of  Circidar  99,  to 

Eay  not  over  10  per  cent.  I  rarely  ever  pay  that  much.  In  fact,  I 
ave  nover  paid  that  amount  except  in  rare  instanc<?s.  I  generally 
just  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  money.  This  circular  provides  for 
tho  payment  of  reward  not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  net  amount 
of  the  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  taxes  which,  by  reason  of  infor- 
mation furnished,  shall  be  recovered  by  suit  or  otherwise  and  actu- 
ally paid  to  the  United  States,  or  of  any  sum  which  shall  be  accepted 
in  compromise  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  received 
bv  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  you  select  these  employees  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  appoint  them  myself. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Axe  they  appointed  outside  of  the  civil  service  ? 

ilr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  temporary  men.  In  some  instances 
we  have  the  Civil  Service  Commission  permit  us,  on  account  of  the 
good  work  of  the  men,  to  continue  them  right  along. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  employees  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  10  expert  men  that  I  am  using  as  a  secret-service 
force  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  are  not  under  the  civil  service,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  are  under  the  civil  service  in  this  way 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interposing).  I  thought  the  law  excepted  tnem? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  President  took  them  out  of  the  civil  service  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be  temporary  men.  For  example, 
we  find  some  distillery  going  on  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolma, 
but  we  have  no  proof.     In  that  case  we  would  get  two  men  in  that 

;Iace  and  employ  them  for  60  days,  and  they  womd  get  the  distillerv. 
'hen  when  we  got  through  with  them  we  would  drop  them.  We  ao 
not  keep  any  of  them  except  the  10  men  longer  than  six  months  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  I  recollect  the  law,  it  provided  that  the  income- 
tax  emoloyees  should  be  exempted  from  the  civil  service  ? 

Mr.  6sBORN.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  automatically  went  under  the  civil 
service  on  the  3d  of  October,  1915. 

Mr.  GiLLEirr.  The  President  covered  them  into  the  service  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  the  law  did  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  vour  additional  men,  if  you  employ  any,  be 
under  the  civil  service  ? 
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Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  will  appoint  them  outside  of  the  civil  service  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  asked  you  how  many  additional  men  you  intended 
to  employ  and  you  said  43  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Mr.  West  stated  that.  We  have  43  on  the  roll  now, 
and  the  average  number  employed  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  50.  During  that  period  we  expended  $84,123.05.  The 
number  of  men  we  employ  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  we  pay 
out  to  informers. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  special 
employees  you  figure  on  during  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  West.  Thirty-eight  additional  overlast  year,  1915 — perhaps  it 
would  not  be  more  than  25  or  30  if  we  had  many  claims  for  rewards 
imder  provisions  of  circular  99. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  do  you  secut-e  these  men  that  look  up  viola- 
tions of  the  income-tiax  law  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  get  them  from  the  civil  service.     They  are  now 

foing  to  hold  examinations,  and  we  just  call  on  them  as  we  need  them. 
Ip  to  October  3,  1915,  they  were  selected  by  me  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Borland.  Under  the  law  they  must  be  appointed  by  virtue  of 
civil-service  examination  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  up  to  October  3  they  were  appointed  without 
civil-service  examination  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  By  you  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  were  supposed  to  be  accountants,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  all  of  them  turn  out  to  be  accountants  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  we  fired  a  good  many  of  them;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  have  got  a  good  force  of  men  now;  we  eliminated  all 
of  those  wno  were  not  good  accountants. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  did  you  have  to  eliminate  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  think  we  eliminated  twenty  odd,  somewhere  be- 
tween 20  and  30. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Out  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Out  of  about  150,  or  something  like  that.  This 
income  tax  is  a  work  of  education  anyhow. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be  more  work  for 
the  special  agents  under  the  income  tax  provision  in  1917  than  there 
has  been  during  the  current  year? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  should  think  there  would  be  more  work;  the  truth 
is  there  is  more  work  all  the  time.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the 
income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 
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Mr,  OsBORN.  Now,  that  is  a  proposition  I  would  like  to  go  into, 
if  Mr.  West  has  the  figures  here.  There  are  approximately  300,000 
i(»rporations 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  They  are  included  in  this  item,  are 
thev  not  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  these  are  internal  revenue  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  item  includes  only  the  men  engaged  in  detect- 
in «:  frauds  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  temporarjr  men  for  detecting  frauds. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  specific  reason,  then,  for  the  increase 
in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Because  fraud  is  going  on  all  the  time,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  that  could  be  uncovered  if  we  had  more  of  these  men. 
And  the  bureau  is  growing  tremendously;  we  are  collecting  more 
taxes,  more  business  is  being  done,  and  we  hunt  fraud  entirely  with 
tht^se  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  idea  of  how  much  more  fraud  you  can  uncover 
i>  simply  a  general  estimate  based  on  what  you  have  been  able  to 
uucover  in  the  past  i 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yc«,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  that  if  you  had  more  men  you  could 
uncover  more  fraud  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  I  know  I  could. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  any  reports  made  to  you  by  informers 
that  you  are  unable  to  run  down  on  account  of  lack  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  this  the  only  force  of  men  you  use  in  ferreting 
out  illicit  distilleries  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir;  deputy  collectors  are  under  the  revenue 
ajjonts  and  they  help  in  this  matter,  too. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  these  men  are  really  aids  to  the  collectors ^ 
are  they,  and  work  under  them  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir;  under  the  revenue  agents.  I  can  tell  you 
of  one  advantage  in  using  these  men.  You  can  use  them  without 
people  knowing  they  are  revenue  officers;  you  can  get  them  into 
places  to  find  fraud  without  people  know^ing  that  they  are  revenue 
officers,  and  they  pick  them  up  here  and  there  and  send  them  in. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  aim  is  not  to  keep  a  man  on  this  force  a  great 
length  of  time  at  any  one  place  ? 

Mr  Osborn.  That  is  the  idea,  and  we  are  changing  them  all  the 
time.  We  do  not  keep  one  on  longer  than  six  months,  except  the 
10  we  have  who  are  sldlled  in  this  oleomargarine  business,  which 
the  civil  service  has  permitted  me  to  keep  on;  they  are  experts. 
We  had  a  case  the  other  day  out  of  which  we  realized  probably 
?4(),000  or  $50,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  say  that  the  civil  service  has  permitted  you 
to  keep  10  men  on  regularly.  Do  you  mean  bv  that  that  if  these 
nien  were  not  temporary  employees  they  would  be  under  the  civil 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malburn.  He  could  not  appoint  them  except  temporarily. 
Mr.  Osborn.  Except  by  permission  of  the  civil  service. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Ana  in  the  case  of  only  10  of  them  has  the  civil 
service  allowed  you  to  keep  them  permanently  ? 
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Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes;  that  is  all  I  have  asked  them  to  let  me  have.  I 
tried  it  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  ^. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  appoint  them  temporarily  partly  to  dodge  the 
civil-service  requirements  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  dodge  about  it  at  all.  I  am 
one  man  who  does  not  dodge  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  your  idea  that  vou  get  better  men  for  this 
particular  work  by  selecting  them  in  that  way  than  by  appointing 
them  from  the  civil  servcie  and  having  them  permanently  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.     For  instance,  a 

fentleman  came  to  me  last  year  and  told  me  he  had  a  number  of 
otels  that  were  being  broken  up,  ruined,  by  blockade  distilleries 
being  located  in  that  vicinity;  he  then  gave  me  the  names  of  two 
men  in  that  vicinity  who  knew  all  about  this  blockade.  We  em- 
ployed those  two  men  and  put  them  at  work  there;  we  got  seven  of 
these  distilleries  and  bro'ke  up  the  whole  thing,  and  then  I  let  these 
men  go  after  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  they  ruin  the  hotels  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  By  going  into  dry  territory  and  selling  this  illicit 
whisky  to  people  all  around  the  town,  who  shot  up  the  town,  fought, 
and  everytning  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  mean  that  they  destroyed  his  business  by 
underselling  ? 

Mr,  OsBORN.  No;  he  did  not  have  any  whisky  there  at  all.  What 
they  were  trying  to  do  was  to  break  it  up;  they  did  not  want  any 
whisky;  it  was  in  a  dry  territory. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  I  imderstand  that  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  excepted  these  ten  men  from  the  civil  service  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  excepted  all  of  the  men  on  the  form  10 
fraud  fund.     He  took  all  of  these  men  out  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  President  did  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  WTien  was  that  dated,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  August  2,  1913;  No.  1808. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Whom  did  that  order  except  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Excepted  the  men  imder  this  fraud  fund. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  This  whisky  and  oleo  fraud  fund  ? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Informers  and  possemen,  and  special  employees 
employed  temporarily  for  detective  work  in  the  Internal-Revenue 
Service  under  the  appropriation  for  detecting  and  bringing  to  trial 
and  punishment  persons  violating  the  Internal-Revenue  laws. 
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Wednesday,   February  2,  1916. 

CONTINGENT   EXPENSES,    INDEPENDENT   TREASURY. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  P.  MALBUBIT,  ASSISTANT 
SECBETABY,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MB.  H.  P.  HTIDDLESON, 
ASSISTANT    CHIEF,    DIVISION    OF    PUBLIC    MONEYS. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  in  which  you  gentlemen  are  in- 
terested is  '* Contingent  expenses,  Independent  Treasury?" 

Mr.  Malburn.  That  estimate  can  be  reduced  $35,000,  making  it 
5115,000. 

INSURANCE   ON   MONET  SHIPMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  authority  in  this  item  to  pay  the 
cost  of  insurance  on  shipments  of  money  by  registered  mail  when 
necessary.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  to  pay  insurance. 

Mr.  Malburn.  We  are  able  to  make  this  saving  largely  on  account 
of  making  the  shipments  by  mail  during  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  that  does  not  work  out  fairly.  Take 
the  case  where  you  shipped  $50,000,000  in  gold  to  New  York,  you 
saved  on  this  appropriation  but  it  worked  a  gross  injustice  to  the 
railroads.  They  had  to  put  on  a  special  train  and  received  no  extra 
compensation,  because  it  went  in  as  a  part  of  their  usual  pay.  That 
is  not  a  fair  proposition  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  This  is  to  make  the  shipments  of  money  goin^ 
out  of  the  Treasury  and  between  the  subtreasuries  by  mail  instead 
of  by  express. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  to  the  railroads,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Malburn.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  have  to  raise  the 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  you  to  do.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  opposed  to  paying  insurance  on  anything. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  insure  it  if  you  send  it  by  registered  mail  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  So  in  case  of  loss  we  will  not  lose  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  fee  for  sending  it  by  registered  mail  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  But  that  does  not  insure  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Malburn.  The  registered  mail  fee  and  the  insurance  together 
are  much  less  than  the  express  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  a  complete  statement  of  what  you 
propose  to  do.  Do  you  send  this  money  out  in  great  bulk  or  are  you 
restricted  by  registered  mail? 

Mr.  Malbltin.  I  think  there  is  some  restriction  in  the  rules  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  waived  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes,  sir;  we  made  a  shipment  a  year  or  two  ago 
from  Denver  to  New  York  by  express  because  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment would  not  take  it  at  that  time.  The  bars  of  gold  weighed 
26  pounds  and  they  would  only  carry  20  pounds.  That  shipment 
was  made  by  express  and  it  cost  us  $37,000. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  money  was  involved  ua  that  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  $75,000,000.  The  regular  rate  of  the  express  com- 
pany would  have  been  $112,500,  but  they  had  an  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  ship  it  by  mail  and  they  reduced  the  rate  to  $37,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  shipped  by  a  special  train  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  No,  sir;  it  was  shipped  by  regular  trains,  I  think. 
Our  purpose  is  to  ship  all  the  money  from  the  Treasury  here  and  the 
money  between  the  different  subtreasuries  by  registered  mail  instead 
of  shipping  as  heretofore  by  express. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  insurance  you  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  Malburn.  You  mean  the  rate  of  insurance? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  very  large,  there  is  not  much  risk  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  The  rate  is  not  very  large.  The  rate,  for  exam- 
ple, from  New  York  to  Washington  would  be  probably  5  cents  on  a 
thousand  dollars, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  insures  it  ? 

Mr.  Maj.burn.  Different  insurance  companies.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  mail  robbery  down  in  West  Virginia  some  few  months  ago 
wherein  $57,000  was  stolen.  The  insurance  companies  made  that 
good  at  once.  If  it  had  not  been  insured,  of  course,  we  would  have 
to  come  up  here  and  ask  for  an  approriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  appropriation  did  you  pay  the  insurance 
out  of  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  We  paid  it  out  of  the  contingent  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Without  this  authority  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  With  the  authority  of  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  need  this  authority? 

Mr.  Malburn.  W^ell,  we  would  rather  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  never  hold  before  that  you  could  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  It  was  never  held  that  you  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  statute  which  prohibits 
insurance. 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  do  not  recall  any  statute  that  would  prohibit 
insurance  on  anything  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  the  general  terms  of  it,  but  there 
is  a  statute  which  prohibits  the  insurance  of  Government  property. 

Mr.  Malburn.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $115,000? 

Mr.  Malburn.  'Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  effect 
on  the  mail  business  generally  that  might  be  produced  by  the  ship- 
ment of  very  large  sums  of  money  by  the  Government  by  mail  ? 

Mr.  Malbltin.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  We  considered  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  consider  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  banks  do  not  generally  ship  money  by  mail, 
do  they  ? 

Mr.  AIalburn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  Government  alone  ships 
large  sums  of  money  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Malbltin.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  large  sums  of 
money,  the  Government  has  not  shipped  large  sums  of  money  to 
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any  great  extent.  The  sums  of  money  which  are  shipped  are,  gener- 
ullv  speaking,  of  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  large  and  small  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Malbl-rn.  $50,000,000,  or  even  $5,000,000.  There  are  few 
of  those  shipments.  Most  of  the  shipments  will  not  average  over  a 
I  w  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  There  is  practically  no  movement  of  gold  or 
-ilv(  r  coin  bt»vond  the  sending  of  a  little  of  it  to  the  mints  for  recoin- 
injj  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  months. 

RECOINAGE  OF   GOLD   COINS. 

The  Chairman.  For  recoining  gold  coin  you  are  asking  $7,000  ? 

Mr.  Malbit^n.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year.  There  is  a  good 
<l<  al  of  light-weight  gold  coin  on  hand  which  needs  recoining. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  include  gold  which  comes  from  Europe 
li.at  needs  recoining  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  No,  sir;  that  would  go  to  the  assay  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  there  is  of  this  gold  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Close  to  $350,000  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  Ught-weight  gold  coin  ? 

Mr.  Hlt)dleson.  Yes,  sir;  ready  for  recoining,  with  practically  no 
iroiipy  to  recoin  it. 

The  Chaikman.  There  is  no  great  necessity  about  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Nothing  further  than  that  the  law  requires  us  to 
"*•  nd  it  there  and  have  it  recoined.     Section  3512. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  flow  of  gold  all  this  way  is  there  the 
same  imperative  necessity  to  recoin  it  as  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  HVddleson.  There  is  no  specific  hurry.  That  is  the  reason 
wp  have  it  uncoined.  These  coins  are  sent  in  from  the  subtreasuries, 
and  it  has  been  postponed  until  they  had  time  to  do  it  and  to  find 
<»ut  whether  they  had  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  appropriation  pay  the  cost  of  the  re- 
coining or  the  cost  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  This  is  for  the  material,  the  difference  in  the 
artual  weight  and  the  face  value. 

regoinaoe  of  minor  coins. 
The  Chairman.  For  the  recoinage  of  minor  coins  you  are  asking 


M  0,000? 


Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  $10,000  for  this  year  and  we 
liave  spent  all  but  $670  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  have  the  unexpended  balance 
available  next  year.     Do  you  expect  to  have  any  balance  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  make  a  request  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  probably  did  not  know  wnen  the  estimate 
was  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  this  committee  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Hlt)DLEson.  It  has  gotten  to  be  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  minor  coins  have  you  ready  for  re- 
coinage  1 
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Mr.  HuDDLESON.  I  think  we  have  only  about  $94,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pieces  would  that  be? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  I  do  not  Know  whether  it  is  pennies,  dimes, 
nickels,  or  what  they  are.  The  loss  on  gold  coin  you  can  safely 
figure  at  one-half  per  cent  and  on  silver  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

MONEY    LAUNDRY   MACHINES. 

The  Chairman.  For  money  laundry  machines  you  are  asking 
$7,500  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  think  we  can  reduce  that  to  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that;  are  you  using  these  machines? 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  using  them,  but  we  have  gone 
over  the  amount  of  money  which  we  will  require  for  their  upkeep, 
and  we  think  this  year  there  will  be  nothing  required  in  the  way  of 
repairs;  nothing,  perhaps,  excepting  supplies,  and  we  think  $5^000 
will  be  sufficient.  We  spent  $6,500  in  1915,  but  for  1916  we  have 
not  spent  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  laundering  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  last  year? 

Mr.  Malburn.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  It  is  not  eaual  because  we  did  not  get  the  monev 
in.  The  people  are  keeping  tne  paper  money  this  year  as  long  as 
they  can  recognize  it,  and  the  banks  have  not  been  turning  it  in  as 
before. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  TKey  did  not  want  to  turn  it  in,  and  the  money 
did  not  come  in  for  several  months  like  it  did  before. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  asking  so  much  for  their  notes  if 
they  are  not  sending  in  the  other  notes  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  That  does  not  come  imder  me;  I  do  not  kno.w 
why.  If  they  did  not  come  in  during  the  fall  months,  they  will  come 
in  later.  They  are  bound  to  come  in  sometime.  They  will  not  stay 
out  always. 

The  Chairman.  Please  furnish  us  with  a  comparative  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Malburn.  The  following  comparison  of  notes  laundered  is 
submitted: 

Fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1914,  35,438,713. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  23,936,400. 

First  SIX  months,  fiscal  year  1916,  8,300,650. 

The  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  laundered  money  is 
due,  I  beheve,  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  generally  disturbed  con- 
ditions during  the  fiscal  year  1915  considerably  less  paper  money 
was  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption,  the  bills  remain- 
ing in  circulation.  Then  the  crop-moving  period  came  on  which 
aoded  to  the  need  for  small  denominations  of  currency  and  con- 
tinued the  circulation  of  these  bills  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury  before  the  demand  of  the  crop-moving 
period  arrived.  The-  same  facts  apply  to  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1916,  but  present  indications  are  that  large  volumes  of  circulating 
notes  wiU  shortly  be  finding  their  way  into  the  Treasury  for  red(^mp- 
tion.     A  much  larger  proportion  always  comes  in  after  the  first  of 
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January.  The  demand  for  paper  currency  is  continually  growing 
and  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has  been  unable 
to  meet  the  full  demands  made  upon  him  for  new  or  laundered  cur- 
rency is  an  additional  reason  for  the  longer  circulation  of  notes  which 
ordinarily  would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  these  machines  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  No,  sir;  not  continuously. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  the  people  taking  the  old  money  without 
ob  iection  ? 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  taking  it.  The  banks  are  begin- 
ning to  take  it  freely  and  wilhngly  and  some  of  them  even  prefer  it. 
I  heard  a  banker  the  other  day  say  that  he  really  preferred  the 
laundered  money  to  the  other  money,  because  it  does  not  stick 
to»»ther  so  much  and  it  is  easier  to  count  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  worked  up  quite  a  sentiment  against  it? 

Mr.  Malburn.  There  is  this  objection,  from  the  bank  teller  who 
is  used  to  counting  his  money  by  the  numbers  of  the  notes  and  these 
notes  do  not  run  consecutively  when  they  are  laundered. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  looks  at  the  number? 

Mr.  Malburn.  Yes,  sirj  very  often  the  teller  just  looks  at  the 
number.  That  appUes,  prmcipally,  I  think  to  the  banks  in  the  large 
cities.  The  smaller  banks  do  not  have  much  new  money  to  count. 
That  is  where  the  principal  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  Uttle  more  trouble 
to  count. 

Thursday,  Eebruart  3,  1916. 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

STATEMEHTS  OF  HON.  ANDREW  J.  PETEBS,  ASSISTANT 
SECEETAET,  AND  MB.  F.  M.  HALSTEAD,  CHIEF  DIVISION 
OF  CUSTOMS. 

EXPENSES   OF   COLLECTING   CUSTOMS   REVENUES. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs''  you 
are  asking  $10,000,000.  Last  year  the  appropriation  was  $10,150,000. 
What  can  you  say  about  the  customs  service,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  can  point  to  the  steady  decrease  in  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  revenue.  We  reduced  the  estimate  $150,000  from  last 
year,  and  last  year  we  reduced  it  from  the  previous  j^ear  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  a  permanent,  definite  organization  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  vary  with  the  volume  of  business  that 
is  done  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  The  volume  of  business  has  but  little  immediate 
effect  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  We  have  to  keep  up  the  organization.  We  can  not 
tell  at  what  time  the  revenues  may  increase,  the  imports  may  increase 
to  their  normal  state,  and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  organization, 
our  expert  men  who  have  been  developed  by  years  of  experience  into 
doing  the  work,  the  appraising,  the  handling  of  goods,  and  the  classi- 
fication.    It  would  be  impossible  to  build  up  the  service  to  the  point 
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of  its  present  efficiency  except  through  many  years  of  experience,  and 
while  at  the  present  time  the  work  of  some  of  the  customs  houses  is 
somewhat  slack,  yet  it  would  be  very  poor  management  to  put  out 
our  experienced  and  competent  men  or  to  disorganize  our  force.  We 
are  pursuing  a  system  oi  reorganization  in  the  line  of  economy  and 
of  efficiency  and  it  is  expected  that  when  normal  conditions  arise  we 
will  be  able  to  handle  any  reasonable  increase  in  our  customs  receipts 
with  our  present  force.  There  may  be  some  instances  where  changes 
will  be  necessary,  but  we  do  not  expect  that  any  increase  in  the  cost 
will  be  necessary  to  handle  a  very  considerable  increase  of  imports. 

The  Chairman.  The  revenues  from  the  customs  have  fallen  off 
during  the  period  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  is  that  due,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Well,  it  is  due  to  the  decreased  production  in  the 
continental  countries  from  which  we  receive  the  bulk  of  our  income- 
producing  imports.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  runniiig  about 
$12,000,000  a  month  before  the  war,  and  they  are  now  running  onlv 
about  $1,000,000.  The  imports  from  France  were  about  $10,000,006, 
and  they  are  now  about  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  repeatedly  made  that  the  falling 
off  of  customs  is  due  to  the  war,  and  then  figures  have  been  quoted  to 
show  that  the  volume  of  imports  has  been  in  excess  during  a  certain 
period  covered  by  the  war  compared  to  a  similar  period  previous  to 
the  war. 

Mr.  Peters.  The  imports  from  South  America  are  showing  a  very 
marked  increase,  and  tne  imports  from  Australia  are  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tne  character  of  the  imports? 

Mr.  Peters.  Mostly  raw  material,  nitrates,  wool,  and  hides. 

The  Chairma^n.  Are  they  dutiable  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  They  are  free. 

The  Chairman.  Please  place  in  the  record  a  statement  that  will 
show  exactly  what  the  facts  are  so  that  we  can,  at  least,  in  discussing 
the  matter  discuss  the  facts. 


Fiscal  year— 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Free  imports, 
value. 


1776,972,509 

881,670,830 

987,524,162 

1,127,502,699 

1,033,526,675 


Per 
cent 
free. 


50.88 
53.95 
54.47 
59.53 
61.70 


Dutiable  im- 
ports. 


$750,253,596 
771,594,104 
825,484,072 
766,422,958 
640,643,065 


I 


Per 
cent 
dutia- 
ble. 


49.12 
46.05 
45.53 
40.47 
38.30 


Total  Imports, 
value. 


$1,527,226,105 
1,653,264,934 
1,813,008,234 
1,893,925,657 
1,674,169,740 


Duty  col- 
lected on  GOD' 
sumption. 


$300,581,944 
304,597,035 
312,252,215 
283,511,564 
205,754,064 


Average 
rate. 


Percent. 
0.X3 
.1S4 
.172 
.149 
.123 


Imports  for  the  last  five  years  for  the  subdivisions  noted  below  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


1911 


Australia i  $9,102,868 

Europe !  768,167,760 

North  America I  305,496,793 

South  America 182,623,750 

Asia 213,449,730 

Oceania 30,274,452 


Africa. 


27,213,6M 


1912 


$9,606,423 
819,585,326 
334,072,039 
215,089,316 
225,468,250 
36,464,115 
22,585,888 


1913 


$10,956,200 
892,866,384 
361,943,659 
217,734,629 
276,494,777 
37, 543, 441 
26,425,344 


1914 


$17,088,534 
895,602,868 
427.399,354 
222,677,075 
286,952,486 
42,144,398 
19,149,478 


1915 


$23,705,010 
614,354,645 
473,079,796 
261,489,563 
347,770,103 
52,522,552 
24,953,061 
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I  am  unable  to  give  the  total  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1916, 
h'H  the  following  are  the  volumes  of  the  imports  at  New  York  for  that  period: 


July  1  to 
Nov.  30, 1914. 


E  timpe .' 

^'  rth  America. .'. 

N  »»:t  h  Amerfeft. 

\>ii 

«"«uua i      11,385,323 

\'n(-&. 1,565,248 


S201,090,229 
62,581,489 
66,174,564 
32,201,058 


July  1  to 
Nov.  30, 1915. 


$161,149,070 

70,209,677 

97,397,735 

61,870,211 

7,849,053 

5,386,596 


Totri I    375,897,911 


403,862,342 


The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  this  year? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halstead.  Last  year  we  had  a  surplus  of  $220,000,  and  for  this 
year  it  will  be  about  $500,000.  If  the  war  continues  we  wull  not 
'>pend  $UO,000,000  in  1917. 

Mr.  Peters.  In  the  first  six  months  we  spent  $4,830,192,  or  on  that 
basis  for  the  year  $9,660,384. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  war  has  had  some  effect  upon  the  cost 
of  the  service? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes.  You  can  not  say  that  because  the  revenues 
<locrease  a  dollar  therefore  the  expenses  should  decrease  a  certain 
per  cent,  but  the  war  has  had  some  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  employees  have  been  affected  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  is  not  so  much  the  class  of  employees;  it  is  the 
*  artage  of  the  merchandise  to  the  stores  and  the  temporary  laborers 
whom  we  employ  at  $2.50  per  day  when  we  need  laborers,  and  also 
xmie  weighers,  gaugers,  ana  that  type  of  employee,  the  outside  force. 
It  requires  work  even  if  the  merchandise  is  imported  free  of  fluty. 
The  statistics  have  to  be  compiled,  and  the  goods  have  to  be  exam- 
ined to  see  whether  the  entry  is  correct  and  whether  the  merchandise 
is  free.  If  the  customhouses  did  not  collect  one  dollar  of  revenue,  if 
everything  was  free  of  duty,  it  would  still  cost  $5,000,000  to  conduct 
the  customs  service,  if  they  still  performed  the  other  duties  imposed 
by  law  on  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  would  it  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  We  would  not  need  any  naval  officers,  but  we  would 
noed  a  good  part  of  the  collector's  force,  an  examining  force,  and  a 
force  of  inspectors.  • 

The  Chairman.  Not  any  appraisers? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes.  Tiie  appraisers  not  only  appraise  and  exam- 
ine the  goods,  but  see  that  they  are  as  represented.  For  instance,  we 
liave  an  entry  of  nitrate  and  that  might  be  opium,  and  so  somebody 
examines  it.  That  work  was  done  by  the  appraiser's  force,  and  not 
the  inspector's  force,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  That  is  the  reason 
w'e  call  them  examiners. 

Mr.  Peters.  It  is  the  expectation,  hoyrever,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
present  work  of  getting  better  efficiency  in  the  customhouses  will  go 
<m  and  will  take  care  of  any  increased  cost  incident  to  the  resumption 
<^f  the  imports  to  the  scale  they  were  before  the  war. 
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PANAMA   EXPOSITION,    FORCE    AT. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  of  the  Panama  Exposition — that  is  fin- 
ished ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  We  will  not  need  anything  for  that  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  finished  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  of  the  exhibits  were  transferred  to  the 
San  Diego  fair.     Have  you  any  work  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  A  considerable  part  of  the  exhibits  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  San  Diego  Exposition.  That  is  comparatively  small 
and  we  can  handle  that  with  the  regular  customs  force.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  have  to  transfer  a  man  or  two  from  San  Francisco,  but 
it  will  be  payable  out  of  the  regular  appropriation. 

SCALES   FOR  CUSTOMS   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''Scales  for  customs  service." 
What  is  the  unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Pretty  nearly  the  amount  appropriated.  We  have 
not  been  spending  any  money  scarcely — about  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  the  appropriation  was  $50,000  and  we 
reappropriated  the  unexpended  balance,  and  you  are  asking  for 
$25,000  more  next  year.     How  much  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Halstead.  About  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $25,000? 

Mr.  Peters.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
what  action  is  taken  on  sugar.  If  sugar  should  be  kept  at  its  present 
rate  and  not  made  free  we  would  extend  our  scales  and  probably 
would  place  some  at  New  Orleans  and  probablv  place  several  in  New 
York  City.  If  sugar  is  made  free,  we  will  proDaoly  use  the  scales  in 
New  York  City,  but  their  use  will  be  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  contemplating  spending  only  $25,000 
next  year? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I  should  Uke  to  make  a  statement  as  nearly  as  I 
can  of  the  situation.  If  sugar  is  going  to  remain  as  it  is  we  snould 
put  in  the  scales  at  New  Orleans,     if  it  is  not,  we  wiU  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  Halstead.  That  wiU,  perhaps,  take  all  of  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  One  scale  will  not  require  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Sugar  is  unladen  at  New  Orleans  in  comparatively 
large  quantities  at  three  piers,  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.'s 
jier,  Henderson  Pier,  and  another  one  whose  name  I  do  not  recall 
ust  at  this  time.  We  would  have  to  have  at  least  two  and  generally 
:^hree  scales  for  each  ship,  because  we  have  to  weigh  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  hatches  of  the  vessel  and  most  of  the  sugar  vessels  have  three 
hatches.  That  is  where  the  economy  comes  in,  it  facilitates  the 
unloading.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  to  this  committee,  however. 
We  will  nave  plenty  of  money  in  the  general  appropriation  to  buy 
these  scales  if  we  need  them.  At  the  time  when  this  estimate  was 
first  put  before  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  the  scales  we  were 
exceeding  the  appropriation  and  askmg  for  a  deficit  every  year. 
They  wanted  to  have  the  scales  and  so  they  put  it  up  to  the  committee 
and  secured  a  special  appropriation,  whereas  the  committee  would  not 
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'ijive  desired  to  increase  the  customs  expense  appropriation.  You 
know  the  general  rule  is  that  if  there  is  not  a  specific  appropriation 
fnr  a  purpose  the  general  appropriation  shall  De  used.  We  could 
iiiiy  scales  out  of  the  customs  appropriation  if  the  money  is  available. 
I  lijive  not  any  doubt  but  what  tne  customs  service  can  be  successfully 
.. moated  within  our  estimate  of  $10,000,000,  collecting  $300,000,000 
a  year,  that  is,  if  business  returns  to  normal,  and  still  have  monev  to 
Imiv  the  scales,  if  they  are  needed.  The  question  is  whether  there 
•  'Hirht  to  be  a  specific  appropriation  for  that  purpose  or  whether  it 
>hould  TO  to  the  general  appropriation.  That  is  for  this  committee 
tn  decide. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  appropriation  was  originally  made  you 
wt  nt  along  for  several  years  without  having  any  scales  that  would 
work:  you  nad  not  perfected  your  scales.  Tnen  they  bought  a  great 
iiiimy  scales,  and  tne  question  is  whether  they  should  have  bought 
a^  many  as  they  did  buy  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I  think  they  are  a  success,  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  scales  have  you  and  what  do  they  cost  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  cost  varies,  Mr.  Snerley.  It  depends  upon  the 
^ize  of  the  scales  and  the  equipment.  It  varies  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
[XT  scale.  I  have  seen  estimates  for  general  merchandise  scales  cal- 
'  ulated  to  weigh  ten  tons  of  merchandise  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,  and  we 
have  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  one  such  scale. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  what  you  want  to  buy,  assuming  that 
^'igar  does  not  go  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  buy  more. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  not  definite.  Do  you  know  how  many  you 
want  to  buy  and  what  you  want  to  buy?  You  put  in  a  detailed 
estimate  asking  for  $25,000  in  addition  to  the  $40,000  which  you  have 
"n  hand.  That  would  look  like  you  figured  upon  spending  $65,000 
for  scales.  There  must  be  some  basis  for  this  estimate  or  it  is  just  a 
^uoss. 

ilr.  Hai^stead.  We  have  purchased  to  this  date,  February  9,  1916, 
twenty  1-ton  scales,  at  $2,475;  seventeen  2-ton  scales,  at  $2,706;  and 
twenty  2-ton  scales,  at  $3,010. 

These  prices  do  not  include  the  cost  of  plans  and  installation.  The 
"»t  of  installation  varies  with  each  scale,  depending  upon  local  con- 
<iitioiis,  foundations,  length  of  electric  feeders,  etc. 

We  have  also  contracted  for  one  general  merchandise  10- ton  scale, 
at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  We  have  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  appro- 
priation, after  paying  for  this  latter  scale,  of  $33,271.42,  which  with 
ilie  S25,000  e.stimated  for  would  make  $58,271.42. 

To  completely  equip  New  Orleans  with  electric  scales  for  weighing 
^iiirar  would  require  18  scales,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,100  each, 
ii^luding  the  cost  of  plans  and  installation,  making  a  total  of  $55,980. 

Mr.  iioxDELL.  What  are  you  dohig  at  New  Orleans  now  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  We  are  weighing  on  hand  scales,  scales  operated 
^>y  hand;  just  an  ordinary  platform  scale. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  objection  to  those  scales  is  that  you  can  not 
^t igh  rapidly  enough  or  accuratel}^  enough  ? 

Mr.  Halstead,  They  do  not  weigh  as  accurately,  and  they  can  be 
nianipulated.  The  electric  scales  are  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
^o-called  sugar  frauds. 
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The  Chairman.  They  weigh  and  automatically  record? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  and  can  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  just  eliminate  the  human  equation  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  think  that  they  can  not  be  manipulated  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  would  take  a  great  many  people  in  collusion 
to  do  so,  more  than  there  is  a  probability  they  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  other  system  two  men  could  manipulate 
the  scales  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  One  man  if  he  was  clever  enough,  and  two  men 
readily. 

COMPENSATION    IN    LIEU   OF   MOIETIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''Compensation  in  lieu  of  moie- 
ties," and  you  are  asking  $30,000.  You  spent,  in  1915,  $7,299.52. 
How  much  have  you  spent  so  far  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  In  the  fiscal  year  1915  we  expended  from  the  appro- 
priation "Compensations  in  lieu  of  moieties,''  $7,585.50. 

Up  to  this  date,  February  9,  1916,  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  we  have 
expended  $17,578.30. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  money  paid  to  informers,  detectors,  and 
seizers  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir.  One  can  never  tell  how  much  it  is  going 
to  be,  not  even  three  months  in  advance. 


Tuesday,  February  8,  1916. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  KTTPEBT  BLUE,  SUBOEOIT  OENEBAL;  A.  H. 
GLENNAN,  W.  G.  STIMPSOIT,  AND  W.  C.  BUCKEB,  ASSIST- 
ANT SUBOEONS  GENEBAL. 

PAY,    ALLOWANCES,    COMMUTATION,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  *'For  pay,  allowances,  and  com- 
mutation of  quarters  for  commissioned  medical  officers  and  pharma- 
cists.^' The  appropriation  is  $695,000  and  you  are  asking  for 
$711,550.     Does  this  involve  the  same  force? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  same  force;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  in  amount  is  due  to  longevity  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  and  promotions  and  commutation,  as  follows: 
Promotions  of  commissioned  officers,  1  assistant  surgeon  general  at 
large,  $500;  3  surgeons  to  senior  surgeons,  $1,600;  5  passed  assistant 
surgeons  to  surgeons,  $2,640;  and  13  assistant  surgeons  to  passed 
assistant  surgeons,  $2,340.67;  making  a  total  of  $7,080.67.  There 
should  be  deducted  from  that  2  surgeons  to  waiting  orders,  $1,840, 
making  $5,240.67,  and  there  should  be  added  to  that  commissioned 
officers'  longevity  increase,  $1,118.33,  and  commissioned  officers' 
commutation  increase,  $7,106,  making  a  total  for  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  $13,465.  The  promotions,  longevity,  and  commutation  for 
pharmacists  amounts  to  $3,085,  the  total  for  all  of  the  above  being 
$16,550.     The  first  three  commissioned  officers  mentioned  are  the 
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promotions  which  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1915,  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  three  omcers  who  were 
employed  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand,  Doctor,  that  all  of  these  pro- 
motions were  by  operation  of  law  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yos,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  more  commissioned  olBicers  in 
1917  than  in  1915? 

Dr.  Blue.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1915  we  had  185  coni- 
ini-sionod  medical  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  given  here  is  177. 

Dr.  Blue.  There  were,  accormng  to  rank  or  grade,  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  1  assistant  surgeon  general  at  large,  12  senior  surgeons, 
70  sui^eons,  39  passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  63  assistant  surgeons, 
a  U)tarof  185. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  Five  officers  in  the  PliiUppines  paid  from  the 
riTonues  of  the  islands,  and  three  officers  on  leave  without  pay,  not 
inrluded  in  the  177. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then,  this  must  be  a  mistake? 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  a  mistake;  only  the  eight  officers  were  inten- 
tionally not  included  in  the  total  for  1915,  not  being  upon  pay  status 
from  the  appropriation  at  that  time. 

ADDmONAL  SLTIGEONS  FOR  RURAL  SANITATION,  INTERSTATE  QUARAN- 
TINE, QUARANTINE  SERVICE,  MARINE  HOSPITALS,  AND  COAST-GUARD 
VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  additional  surgeons, 
S50.000."     This  is  a  new  item  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  are  asking  for  $50,000  for  the  positions  of  additional 
assistant  surgeons.  This  amount  was  requested  last  year,  but  was 
not  granted  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  surgeons  would  this  enable 
you  to  employ  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  About  21. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  them  about  $2,000  apiece? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  basic  pay  on  entrance  is  $2,000,  and  if  they  should 
MTve  on  duty  away  from  quarters  they  receive  $30  a  month  or 
rommutation  of  quarters. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  with  reference  to  civilian  employees  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No;  that  is  for  the  regular  permanent  force. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  no  commutation  of  quarters  now  for 
fivnlian  emplovees  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  ^Tot  that  I  know  of;  there  is  none  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  know  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  defeated  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes.  That  was  a  bill  for  equalizing  the  pay  and 
allowances  with  those  of  commissioned  medical  officers  of  tne  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  need  for  these  additional  surgeons, 
if  any  t 
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Dr.  Blue.  Naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
many  pressing  needs  but  this  is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  The  demand 
for  aaditional  field  officers  is  steadily  increasing.  The  requests 
received  from  State  and  local  authorities  for  assistance  in  solving 
sanitary  problems  far  surpass  in  number  any  of  the  demands  that  we 
have  ever  had.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  the  duties  contemplated 
for  these  new  officers.  Five  are  for  public-health  investigation;  five 
f  jr  rural  sanitation  and  studies  and  investigations  relating  to  pel- 
lagra, malarial  and  typhoid  fevers;  three  for  interstate  sanitation; 
four  for  marine  hospitals  as  follows:  One  at  Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  one  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 
four  for  quarantine  stations  as  follows:  One  at  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
one  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  one  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  one  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  five  for  Coast  Guard  cutters,  making  a  total  of  21. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  the  necessity  for  these  additional 
officers  in  each  of  the  branches  you  have  named. 

Dr.  Blue.  They  are  needed  because  of  the  increased  work  at  the 
marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations  and  because  of  the  large 
number  of  demands  made  upon  us  by  State  and  local  boards  of  health 
for  assistance  in  solving  their  sanitation  problems.  I  would  like  to 
refer  you  for  a  further  reply  to  Dr.  Rucker. 

Dr.  Rucker.  I  can  only  say  that  the  requests  for  investigations  on 
t\e  part  of  State  boards  of  health  have  increased  very  materially,  and 
also  the  requests  for  cooperation  with  them,  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  rules  and  regulations.  This  has  been  increasingly  apparent 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  demand  for  officers  has  far  exceeded 
the  supply.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  reciuests,  solely  because  of  the  lack  of  officers. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Let  us  separate  those  things.  One  is  for  investiga- 
tion and  one  is  for  cooperation  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  are  the  demands  for  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  The  demands  for  investigation  include  such  matters 
as,  for  exam.ple,  rural  sanitation,  the  investigation  work  in  connection 
with  rural  sanitation,  the  demonstration  of  certain  methods  to  com- 
munities, and  the  creation  of  model  counties  as  exam.ples  to  the  rest 
of  the  State.  We  have  had  more  requests  in  that  regard  than  we 
could  possibly  handle. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  I  think  we  are  interested  in  knowing  is  how 
far  the  work  that  you  are  being  called  upon  to  do  is  work  that  is 

Croperly  within  your  field  or  whether  it  is  work  that  should  properly 
e  performed  by  State  health  officers. 

Dr.  Rucker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  bu- 
reau to  undertake  no  work  perm.anently  which  was  the  work  of  the 
State  itself.  For  example,  suppose  a  request  is  made  upon  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  the  creation  of  a  m.odel  county  in  a  State ;  that  means 
that  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  in  the  summer,  a  certain  number  of 
officers  are  put  in  that  county.  They  investigate  verv  carefully  all 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  that  county  and  they  undertake,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  teach  the  people  what  they  should  do  in  order  to  put 
their  county  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Sherley.  All  right;  just  stop  right  there.  Is  there  any  prob- 
lem so  unique  in  different  counties  as  to  need  any  new  investigations 
as  to  conditions  and  remedy  ? 
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Dr.  RucKER.  I  do  not  think,  taking  the  question- as  a  whole,  that 
there  is,  but  there  is  this  about  it:  In  order  that  the  people  of  that 
county  may  be  cognizant  of  their  exact  conditions  it  is  necessary  to 
find  out,  so  that  they  may^  be  told.     Then  in  the  fall — ^ — 

Mr.  Sherley  (int<*rposing).  Why?  You  say,  in  order  that  thev 
may  know.  Why  can  not  they  get  that  same  information  througli 
the  activities  of  tne  State  board  ? 

Dr.  Rugker.  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
they  can  not.  You  know  very  well  that  a  great  deal  more  attention 
i-i  paid  to  what  someone  from  the  outside  says  than  to  what  somebody 
at  home  says.     But  that  work  does  not  continue  actively. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  find  any  real  reason,  anjr 
fundamental  reason  why  that  investigation  and  the  cure  for  the  condi- 
tions can  not  be  brougnt  about  through  the  Stite  authorities.  The 
re.ison  you  advance  is  the  fact  that  tne  people  have  no  respect  for 
their  St'te  authorities  and  so  they  have  to  oe  told  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

Dr.  Rucker.  There  is  another  thing  about  it;  the  St  ite  authorities 
do  not  always  h  ive  the  experience  in  that  line  of  work  that  men  have 
who  have  done  a  lot  of  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  there  anything  so  imusual  about  it  that  the 
information  can  not  be  conveyed  to  the  State  boards  in'such  a  way 
as  to  enable  them  to  qualify  to  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  States  have  the  neces- 
sary organization,  nor  do  they  have  the  necessary  appropriations  or 
the  necessary  officers  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  they  will  not  have  the  necessj  ry  appro- 
])riiitions  as  long  as  we  foot  the  bill.  What  I  want  to  get  e.t  is  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves  that  mnkes  it 
requisite  for  the  Federal  Government  to  investigate  or  whether  thtit 
siine  investigation  could  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  tmd  effi- 
ciently made  if  they  employed  reputable  and  efficient  physicians. 

Dr.  Rucker.  There  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  reputable 
])hysicians,  but  people  with  the  proper  training  are  far  more  difficult 
to  find.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reputation,  it  is  a  question  of  proper 
training  for  the  worK.  I  have  been  sitting  with  a  board  that  nas 
heen  examining  papers  submitted  by  85  candidates  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  position  of  district  health  officer  in  that  State,  and  of 
the  85  men  who  took  the  examination  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  3  or  4  will  be  able  to  attain  the  passing  mark  of  70  per  cent,  and 
yet  there  is  a  position  which  pays  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  seem  to  be  able  to  get  men  for  your  service  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to  sift  a  great  many 
men  and  train  those  selected. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  every  service  has  to  do  that.  The  med- 
ical profession  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  of  very  pronounced 
vigor  for  a  niunber  of  years  looking  to  the  lengthening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  courses  in  colleges  before  men  shall  be  qualified  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  and  yet  are  we  to  imderstand  that  the  reason  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  do  this  work  is  because  in  the  various 
States  the  medical  profession  is  so  below  the  point  of  competency 
that  the  States  can  not  get  properly  trained  men  for  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  entirely  a  Question  of  a  medical 
man  per  se;  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  a  man  with  sanitary  education. 
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A  man  may  be  a  very  competent  practitioner,  but  not  necessarily  a 
good  sanitarian. 

Mr.  Sherley.  After  you  have  made  an  investigation  of  a  number 
of  counties  in  different  States  have  you  not  sufficiently  developed 
the  facts  to  give  the  information  necessary  to  any  State  board  in 
order  that  it  may  conduct  its  own  investigations  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  •  are  able  to  give  the  information  to  the  State 
boards  of  health,  and  when  that  work  is  done  and  we  have  left  a 
State,  we  have  left  behind  us  a  model  county  as  an  example  for  all 
of  that  State  and  one  to  which  all  the  counties  in  that  State  can 
build  up.     It  is  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  a  whole  county? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  is  found  that  that  is  the  best  unit  on  which  to 
work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  proposition  comes  back  to  the  original  frank 
statement  made  by  you,  that  the  people  of  the  States  are  not  willing 
to  pay  any  attention  to  their  local  and  State  officers,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  them  properly  interested  as  to  conditions  and  a  remedy 
it  is  necessary  for  tne  Federal  Government  to  do  it,  and,  incidentally, 
foot  the  biU. 

Dr.  RucKER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  one  of  these  demonstra- 
tions has  been  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitation 
of  the  counties,  and  a  reduction  in  typhoid  fever  from  50  per  cent  to 
a  reduction  of  87 jper  cent. 

Mr.  Sherley.  i  am  not  questioning  the  value  of  the  work,  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  the  agency  that  should  do  it. 

Dr.  Blue.  Following  the  work  in  some  of  the  counties  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  have  appointed  fuU-time  health  officers  to  look  out  for 
the  health  of  their  county.  Now,  in  answer  to  one  of  your  questions 
a  whUe  ago  I  want  to  say  that  our  records  show  that  only  about  18 
per  cent  of  the  candidates  who  come  before  our  boards  pass  the 
mental  and  physical  examinations,  and  they  are  prepared  men  as 
a  rule. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why,  judging  all  the  other 
States  by  my  own,  competent  men  could  not  be  obtained  providing 
the  State  was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  to  do  this  sort  of  work. 

Dr.  Rucker.  I  would  have  agreed  with  you  on  that  up  to  about  a 
month  ago,  but  since  I  have  been  examining  these  papers  lor  the  State 
of  Illinois  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  I  l)elieve  that  the  number  of 
trained  sanitarians  in  this  country  is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  spoken  so  far  of  investigations.  WTiat  do 
you  mean  now  by  cooperation? 

Dr.  Ri'CKER.  That  is  work  for  the  prevention  of  the  interstate 
Sj-rohd  of  disease.     There  are  three  officers  allowed  for  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  are  asking  for  certain  men  to  engage  in  inter- 
state work,  and  in  your  enumeration  you  spoke  of  the  need  of  these 
men  for  <loing  original  work  and  cooperation.  Now,  I  want  to  ascer- 
tain what  you  mean  by  cooperation  work. 

Dr.  Rucker.  Some  of  it  is  investigative  work,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  till  of  its  is  done  in  coopenition  with  the  States.  The  State  will 
put  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  county  to  assist  and  work  under 
the  direction  oi  our  men,  and  that  not  only  assists  in  getting  the 
work  (lone  r.ooner,  but  it  also  helps  in  the  training  of  the  men  of  the 
St  ;tt  s.     That  work  is  cooperative  work. 
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Mr.  SuERLEY.  After  you  have  once  gone  kiio  pne  county  in  a  State 
and  made  examination  of  its  conditions  and  undertaken  to  remedy 
them,  do  you  cease  then  to  work  in  th  t  State?  -.  ,^  .• 

Dr.  RrcKER.  On  that  line  of  work;  yes,  sir. 

^£^.  Sherley.  You  mean  by  that  you  cease  to  coop(?rajLe  with  them  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  cooperate  with  them  whenever  they  desiie  specit  1 
a-^-istance. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  want  to  find  out  just  what  you  do  in  th© -way  of 
<'o<»perdtion  afterwards.  -  .%  ^ 

Dr.  Rlxker.  The  cooperation  afterwards  woidd  take  place  in, the 
event  of  a  lar^e  epidemic  where  they  would  ask  for  special  aid  frc^m 
the  bcrvice  or  if  they  should  ask  us  to  study  some  special  problem  ox 
(Urease  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  which  is  altogether  dis- 
tiiutive  and  which  is  researcn  work,  but  you  are  going  into  the  State 
to  investigate  rural  sanitation.  For  instance,  take  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  where  you  have  a  hundred  and  twenty-odd  counties. 
You  take  one  county  and  make  an  investigation  and  find  out  what 
vou  probably  knew  in  advance  were  the  causes,  and  then  you  proceed 
to  show  the  remedy.  You  clean  up  a  county.  What  then  do  you 
do  toward  the  other  counties  in  that  State  1 

Dr.  Rucker.  We  turn  that  over  to  the  State  itself  and  expect  the 
State  to  bring  its  other  counties  up  to  that  standard. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Now,  do  you  actually  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Yes;  we  actually  do  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  cooperate  anj^  further  then  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Not  in  the  way  of  going  in  there  to  make  another 
model  county  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  in  what  way,  if  at  all,  do  you  cooperate  ?  I  am 
talking  now  about  the  one  matter  of  rural  sanitation. 

Dr.  Rucker.  Well,  for  example,  the  States  request  literature,  and 
that,  is  one  form  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  tnat  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  additional 
sureeons.     They  have  nothing  to  do  with  sending  out  literature. 

Dr.  Rucker.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  sort  of  cooperation  would  they  be  engaged  in 
which  makes  necessary  these  additional  surgeons  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  There  are  still  other  States  in  which  this  work  is  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Sherley.  All  right.  I  want  to  find  out  first  whether  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  bureau  only  to  work  in  a  given  county  upon  rural  sani- 
tation, and  having  created  what  you  calla  model  county,  to  then  leave 
entirely  to  the  State  the  bringing  up  of  the^  other  counties  to  that 
standard  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Sherley,  that  has  been  our  policy. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  complaining  of  it.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
get  at  the  fact. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  What  do  you  mean  by  "up  to  this  time^'  ? 

Dr.  Blub.  We  have  been  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Has  the  work  stimulated  the  other  counties  in  those 
States  ? 
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Dr.  Blue.  Yes;  in "at!^ remarkable  way.  After  our  work  has  been 
completed  in  those  counties  adjoining  counties  have  appointed  full- 
time  health  offieecstmd  have  taKen  up  similar  work. 

Mr.  GiLLE7jr'.Has  it  only  reached  the  adjoining  counties? 

Dr.  BLUE.*.I;em  only  referring  to  the  one  or  two  counties  I  have  in 
mind  in  'tlje  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.,_GjL£ETT.  Is  it  your  idea  we  should  take  up  this  work  in  all 
the,criinjties  ? 

DK^'Blue.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that. 
V.lVIr.  Gillett.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  enlarge  it  more  than  one 
.'jwCQunty  in  a  State  ? 

,  *•  '  Dr.  Blue.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  into  only  the  worst  counties;  I 
'•  may  sav,  those  that  have  the  largest  death  rates,  for  instance,  from 
typhoid,  fever  or  some  other  disease. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Of  course,  that  brings  up  this  question:  Because  a 
county  is  backward,  or  because  a  State  is  oackward,  why  should  that 
be  an  argument  for  making  the  United  States  do  for  them  what  they 
do  not  do  for  themselves  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Of  course,  there  is  this  point  to  be  considered.  Any 
other  policy  than  that  would  be  giving  something  to  those  that  have 
and  nothing  to  those  that  have  not,  and  the  man  who  has  nothing 
needs  something. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yet  the  man  or  the  county  or  the  State  which 
practices  self-denial  and  takes  care  of  itself  gets  nothing,  and  yet 
that  State  has  to  take  care  not  only  of  itself  but  the  other  States  also. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Somebody  had  to  teach  that  State  how  to  take  care 
of  itself.  It  had  to  come  from  some  place.  They  had  to  learn  it 
either  from  experience  or  from  somebody  else,  and  it  is  figured  it  is 
better  for  them  to  get  it  from  somebody  else  rather  than  to  leam  it 
b}"  bitter  experience. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  advisability  of  the 
States  getting  that  experience  and  paying  for  it  as  they  get  it  ?  In 
other  words,  let  the  State  make  some  payment  for  this  service  which 
would  be  conducted  through  your  agency. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  counties  very  frequently  contribute  a  share  of  the 
expense,  for  instance,  in  the  plague  work. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes;  in  California  they  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  I  fear  is  that  what  will  happen  will  be  just 
what  happened  in  my  State.  The  State  started  to  make  model 
miles  of  road  here  and  there  through  the  State,  thinking  the  counties 
would  take  it  up  and  see  these  model  miles  of  road  ancT make  all  the 
roads  good;  but  instead  of  that,  the  counties  all  turned  around  and 
besieged  the  State  to  make  the  rest  of  the  roads  good.  I  suspect  the 
same  thing  will  happen  here  and  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to 
make  all  the  counties  equal  to  the  model  counties. 

Dr.  RucKER.  There  are  2,974  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  United  States  undertook  to  do  the  whole  business,  of  course,  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Of  those  counties,  of  course,  there 
are  a  good  many  who  do  not  need  investigation,  and  where  the  people 
have  learned  the  necessity  for  this  work,  I  think  the  States  want  to 
do  it.  Perhaps  it  msiy  interest  the  committee  if  I  would  read  a  little 
memorandum  which  gives  some  data  about  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  you  pick  out  what  you  thought  were  the  worst 
counties  in  the  United  States  ? 
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Dr.  RucKER.  These  counties  were  picked  out  for  us  by  the  health 
officers  of  the  States. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  mean,  was  it  your  aim  to  pick  out  the  coimties  in 
the  United  States  which  needed  this  work  most  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  counties  that  would  serve  the  best  as  object 
lessons. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Which  needed  it  most,  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes. 

The  objects  of  the  studies  are  to  encourage  rural  sanitation  and 
efficient  local  health  organization.  It  is  beueved  that  a  convicing 
demonstration  of  the  money  value  of  rural  sanitation  can  be  made, 
and  that  farmers  and  other  coimtry  dwellers  can  be  led  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  and  incur  the  required  expenses  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  families  against  disease. 

Since  July  1,  1915,  studies  of  rural  sanitation  have  been  conducted 
in  Walker  County,  Ala.,  Orange  County,  N.  C,  Anne  Arundel  County, 
M(i.,  Wilson  County,  Eans.,  and  Dallas  Couny,  Iowa. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  season  in  these  counties  is  as 
follows: 

NN'alker  i  oiinty,  Ala. : 

Number  of  homes  surveyed 7, 130 

.Number  of  revisits 1,  004 

Number  of  rhurfhes  inspected 40 

Number  of  railroad  Htations  insp?('ted 12 

NumJ>er  of  p>st  ofTices  in^ parted 12 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered 71 

ounjrc*  (.'ouniv,  X.  C: 

Number  of  homcrt  canvansed  and  .surveyed 3,  31 7 

Public  meetinirs  held 84 

\Vil-(>n  (\ainty,  Kans.: 

Orders  received  by  the  plumbers  in  Fredonia,  Kans.,  for  the  immediate 

installation  of  sewer  connections. 145 

Sanitar>'  privies  installed  under  service  s^lper^'idion 477 

Number  of  homes  visited 4,  390 

Number  of  schoolhousea  inspected 96 

Number  of  railroad  stations  inspected 11 

Number  of  churches  inspected 35 

Number  of  '* follow-up"  letters  mailed  to  citizens 1,  700 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.: 

N  umber  of  homes  visited 7,  543 

Number  of  schoolhouses  inspected 59 

Number  of  chiu-ches  inspected 18 

Number  of  railroad  stations  inspected 2 

Number  of  pos<t  offices  inspected 7 

Number  of  stores  inspected 94 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered 42 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  active  season  for  rural  sanitation  work> 
about  October  15,  1915,  the  personnel  employed  consisted  of  10 
<'t)mmissioned  medical  officers,  1  epidemiologist,  1  assistant  epi- 
demiologist, 2  field  investigators,  ana  11  attendants  and  employees. 
On  December  1,  1915,  the  personnel  consisted  of  1  commissioned 
medical  officer,  1  assistant  epidemiologist,  and  1  employee. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  did  it  cost  in  each  coimty  ? 

I>r.  RiTCKER.  The  entire  expense  in  these  five  counties  was 
S16.275.68. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  work.  From  an  in- 
vestigative standpoint  alone,  the  definite  data  coUected  are  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  justify  the  necessary  expenditures  for  such  work. 
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The  evidence  obtained  is  conclusive  that,  as  a  result  of  the  work,  the 
proportion  of  persons  in  these  counties  having  a  reasonably  clear 
understanding  of  the  modes  of  spread  and  of  the  measures  for  the 
prevention  oi  typhoid  fever  and  other  filth-borne  infections  was  in- 
creased manyfold.  The  influence  of  this  increased  knowledge  of 
rural  sanitation  may  in  various  ways  be  extended  to  others. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  privies. 

For  example,  in  one  of  the  counties  in  which  we  made  investiga- 
tions less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  county  were  supplied 
with  sanitary  privies,  and  over  55  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  county 
had  absolutely  no  privies  whatsoever.  I  think  it  was  58  per  cent, 
to  be  exact. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  county  was  that? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Orange  County,  N.  C,  and  also  Walker  County,  Ala. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  they  mountain  counties? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No;  they  are  not  mountain  counties. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  they  negro  counties? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No;  they  were  not  negro  counties  altogether. 

Dr.  Blue.  They  were  entirely  rural  counties. 

Dr.  RucKER.  As  a  result  of  the  studies,  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  privies,  in  water 
supplies,  in  screening  of  dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  precautionary  measures  about  the  bedside  of  persons  sick  with 
communicable  diseases.  Besides,  the  typhoid  fever  prevalence  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties  has  been  reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  87 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Doctor,  are  you  willing  to  say  that  those  are  things 
which  could  not  have  been  carried  out  by  the  State  authorities  under 
general  direction  from  your  department? 

Dr.  RucKER.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  authority  to  give 
directions  to  the  States  except  in  so  far  as  the  States  are  willing  to 
accept  oar  suggestions. 

Mr.  Borland.  Similarly,  you  have  no  direct  authority  to  go  into 
a  county  of  a  State  and  do  tnis  work. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Except  by  delegation  of  power  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  Do  you  say  the  State  health  authorities 
could  not,  after  receiving  directions  from  your  experts  here,  carry 
out  practically  all  your  directions  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  oelieve  that  in  many  of  the  States  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  done  the  work,  but,  of  course,  we  would 
like  to  obtain,  with  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  should  you  not  got  it  from  them  ?  Must  you 
assume,  as  a  predicate,  that  tfie  State  authorities  are  incompetent  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  think  that  in  many  instances  the  State  authorities 
are  competent  enough,  but  they  are  simply  starved  to  death  with 
regard  to  appropriations. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  of  course,  that  is  the  real  nub  of  the  whole 
business.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  the 
States  were  learning  that  governmental  activities  cost  money  and 
that  they  should  put  the  bills  for  the  things  that  relate  to  themselves  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  would  be  ideal  if  that  could  be  brought  about. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Is  it  ever  going  to  be  brought  about  as  long  as  we 
permit  it  to  be  disregarded  by  cloing  the  things  ourselves  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  nave  felt  that  the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
States  in  sanitary  matters  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Government, 
and  that  that  would  in  the  end  result  in  a  saving  of  money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Assuming  the  States  did  not  do  it  themselves  I 
suppose  that  is  true,  but  that  same  argument  would  probably  abolish 
most  of  the  activities  of  the  State  governments. 

Dr.  Rucker.  It  seems  as  though  the  education  of  the  States  is  the 
most  economical  way  in  the  long  run  of  securing  better  sanitation 
in  the  States.  We  must  admit  there  are  some  States  which  are  more 
progressive  than  other  States  and  there  are  older  States  which  have 
net ter  advantages  in  an  educational  way. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  would  say  that  many  of  the  newer  States  are  tre- 
mendously more  progressive  than  the  older  States. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  progressive  States  are  the  ones  that  request  assist- 
ance from  us  more  than  the  others. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course,  they  want  to  get  their  bills  paid  by  some 
one  else  if  they  can;  but  if  they  can  not,  they  will  do  it  themselves. 

Dr.  Rucker.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  is  altogether  a  question  of 
saving  money.  I  think  that  question  enters  into  the  mmds  of  the 
States  relatively  little. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  might  now  take  up  some  of  the  other  work  it 
is  intended  these  men  shall  do. 

Dr.  Rucker.  That  accounts  for  five  men.  Three  men  are  re- 
quired on  interstate  sanitation,  one  to  be  stationed  at  Chicago,  one 
at  Seattle,  and  one  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  will  they  do? 

Dr.  Rucker.  They  will  conduct  the  work  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  interstate  quarantine  regulations.  We  have 
found  during  the  past  year  that  this  work  has  increased  very  greatly, 
tlie  work  of  protecting  the  water  supplies  on  trains  and  particularly 
the  water  supplies  on  boats.  We  have  made  a  large  investigation 
from  Chicago  with  regard  to  the  water  furnished  to  the  boats  which 
carry  people  on  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are  some  16,000,000  people 
who  travel  every  year  in  interstate  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
through  our  investigation  we  found  many  of  the  passenger  vessels 
were  discharging  sewage  through  one  opening  and  pumping  in 
water  from  the  lake  just  a  few  feet  from  that  opening,  and  that  the 
water  being  given  to  the  passengers  on  the  boats  was  little  better 
than  slighUy  diluted  sewage.  We  find  a  great  many  of  the  boats 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  put  in  apparatus  for  the  purification  of 
the  water,  but  we  find  that  a  good  deal  of  this  apparatus  is  pretty 
nearly  valueless  either  because  of  faulty  construction  or  because  'of 
faulty  operation. 

We  have  been  inspecting  the  different  boats  and  different  apparatus 
that  they  use  with  the  idea  of  collecting  sufficient  data  to  assist  the 
boat  owners  in  putting  on  proper  safeguards  for  the  water.  At  New 
Orleans  we  have  been  conducting  work  along  similar  lines  with 
regard  to  the  boats  on  the  river.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  they 
carry  a  good  many  people  in  interstate  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  not  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  pure  enough  to 
drink  if  they  take  it  in  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  ? 
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Dr.  RucKER.  There  are  a  few  places  on  the  Great  Lakes  where 
you  can  be  reasonbly  sure  you  are  going  to  get  pure  water. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  anj  authority  to  compel  compliance  with 
your  recommendations  touching  the  water  supply  on  boats  plying 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  and  also  on  railroad  trains  ? 

Dr.RucKER.  In  interstate  traffic ;  yes,  sir.  •  Thelawof  February  15, 
1893. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  control  over  the  disposal  of  sewage  from 
trains  engaged  in  interstate  traffic? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Yes;  at  least  that  is  the  opinion  we  got  from  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  far  as  I  am  advised  all  the  trains  simply  get  rid 
of  their  sewage  through  dropping  it  along  the  track. 

Dr.  Rucker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Which  is  frequently  used  by  persons  walking  on 
the  track  and  which  might  result  in  infection.  Have  you  taken  any 
steps  to  correct  that? 

Dr.  Rucker.  We  have  made  investigations  along  that  line.  For 
example,  an  officer  was  detailed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
tracks  between  here  and  Baltimore,  much  traveled  tracks.  We 
found  out  in  the  first  place  in  this  investigation  that  there  weis  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  feces  deposited  on  tracks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  Atlantic  City  two  or  three  years 
ago  several  men  who  had  studied  the  problem  expressed  the  idea 
that  travelers  do  not  use  toilets  very  greatly  for  purposes  of  defecation, 
but  we  do  find  there  is  considerable  urine  distributed  on  the  tracks. 
We  have  made  several  experiments  with  the  two  or  three  different 
typos  of  apparatus  on  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  holding  sewage. 
We  got  the  Pullman  Co.  to  build  an  apparatus  and  put  it  on  one  of 
their  trains  and  we  found  that  while  it  would  work  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  it  would  not  work  at  all. 
The  same  was  true  of  a  large  tank  apparatus  which  was  developed 
by  a  doctor — I  have  forgotten  just  who  it  was  now.  We  have  felt 
there  were  a  good  many  other  tnings  of  greater  importance  for  us  to 
take  up  with  the  limited  amount  of  money  and  the  limited  number  of 
men  we  have  at  the  present  time.  However,  that  is  a  problem  which  is 
going  to  have  to  be  studied  sooner  or  later — track  pollution. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  completed  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  There  are  four  other  men  needed  to  provide  one 
man  at  the  four  quarantine  stations — one  at  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  one 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  one  at  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  want  5  for  those  sanitary  investigations.  3  for 
interstate  work,  and  4  for  quarantine  work,  which  makes  a  total  of  12. 
How  about  the  other  9  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Four  for  marine  hospitals  and  five  for  Coast  Guard 
cutters. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  charge  of  the  Boston  quarantine  station 
now? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  the  station  was  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
on  June  1,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  there? 

Dr.  Blue.  Two  acting  assistant  surgeons  and  one  regular  officer  at 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  at  New  York  ? 
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Dr.  Blue.  We  have  not  any  at  New  York.  They  have  requested 
one  but  he  has  not  been  placed  on  duty  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  to  pay  the  State  of  New  York 
$3,000,000  for  its  plant  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  not  gone  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gone  into  the  question  of  taking  over  the 
Boston  plant? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  their  plant  valued  at? 

Dr.  Bjatb.  The  appraisers  have  agreed  on  $150,000  as  a  fair  price 
forGaUups  Island,  which  comprises  16  acres,  and  the  floating  property 
including  1  steam  tug  and  1  launch,  and  also  19  buildings  and  2 
wharves  on  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  request  for  any  appropriation  for  that. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  comes  under  the  estimates  of  the  Supervising 
Architect. 

pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons  (noncom- 
missioned medical  oflScers),  8200,000.  That  is  the  same  as  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  quar- 
antine work  wliich  has  been  taken  over  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Not  at  the  present  time.  They  are  now  being  paid 
from  the  epidemic  fund,  but  they  will  be  put  on  this  pay  roll — two  of 
the  officers  at  the  Boston  quarantine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  these  acting  assistant  surgeons  in  charge 
of  quarantine  stations  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir;  they  are  performing  various  work  of  the 
MTvice. 

PAY   OF   ALL   OTHER    EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  pay  of  all  other  employees  your  estimate 
is  $517,106,  while  the  current  appropriation  is  $502,606. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  an  increase  of  $14,500,  and  the  increase  in  this 
item  for  the  pay  of  other  employees  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
acquisition  of^the  Boston  quarantine  station. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  taken  over  when  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  On  June  1,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  so  far  the  expenses  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
epidemic  fund  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  epidemic  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  there  is  no  change  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  other  change. 

freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  For  freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses, 
<*lc.,  the  estimate  is  $30,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  current 
appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  unexpended  talance  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  There  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $3,782.86. 
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The  Chairman.  You  spend  about  $26,000  or  $27,000  of  that  every 
year  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir.     We  will  need  every  cent  of  that  $30,000. 

FUEL,  LIGHT,    AND  WATER. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel,  light,  and  water  you  estimate  $75,000 
which  is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 
Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  where,  at  the  quarantuie  stations  ? 
Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir;  for  the  marine  hospitals. 
The  Chairman.  In  1915  you  expended  $74,475.34. 

FURNITURE   AND   REPAIRS. 

For  furniture  and  repairs  to  same  your  estimate  is  $8,000,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  the  same.  There  was  a  small  balance  there  of 
$71.67. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  furniture  purchased  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  This  includes  all  the  furniture  for  the  hospitals, 
including  dining-room  and  kitchen  furniture.  It  covers  all  except 
furniture  for  the  wards  and  the  operating  rooms.  There  are  22  or 
23  hospitals.  This  is  a  small  sum,  and  we  have  great  trouble  in 
getting  aloRg  with  it. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  purveying  DEPOT. 

The  Chairman.  For  purveying  depot,  purchase  of  medical,  surg- 
ical, and  hospital  supplies  your  estimate  is  $45,000,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  current  appropriation. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  is  at  the  same  place,  opposite  the  Willard  Hotel, 
in  a  Government  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  Government  property  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  do  you  have  on  hand  in  the  way  of 
supplies  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  keep  about  $25,000  worth  on  hand — or  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000  worth.  We  took  stock  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  we  had  $25,000  worth  on  hand.  We  order  stock  twice  a  year — 
in  September  and  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  now 
as  the  result  of  the  ifuropean  war  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  great  difficulty.  We  can  not 
get  certain  medicines.     For  instance,  we  can  not  get  salvarsan. 

MAINTENANCE   OF   HYGIENIC   LABORATORY. 

The  Chairman.  For  maintaining  the  hygienic  Laboratory  you  ask 
$20,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 
Dr.  RucKER.  That  is  the  same  amount  we  had  last  year. 
The  Chairman.  This  includes  the  animal  hotel,  does  it  not? 
Dr.  RucKER.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  the  animal  hotel. 
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MAINTENANCE   OF   MARINE    HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  of  marine  hospitals  you  esti- 
mate $256,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 
How  many  persons  are  taken  care  of  in  the  hospitals  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  In  the  marine  hospitals  there  were  33,112  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  refer  to  days? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir;  the  days  were  352,018. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  per  day? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $1.92.  That  mcludes  all  of  the  expenses  except 
renairs  to  buildings. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Sy  all  expense,  do  you  mean 

Dr.  Stimpson  (interposing).  That  includes  salaries  and  everything 
el<e.  except  repairs  to  Duildings. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  includes  the  salaries  of  the  physicians  in  charge  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Y8b,  sir;  it  includes  all  the  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  include  the  expense  of  repairs  to  build- 
ing in  it  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  comes  under  the  Supervising  Architect.  It  is 
not  a  running  expense. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  expenditure,  $40,000  a  year? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  is  $100,000  for  quarantine  stations  and  marine 
hospitals — for  the  preservation  of  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  segregated  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir. 

medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  For  medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  care  and 
treatment  of  all  other  persons  entitled  to  relief,  etc.,  your  estimate  is 
$143,000,  while  the  current  appropriation  is  $126,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  original  appropriation  was  $126,000,  and  we  are 
asking  an  increase  of  $44,000. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  not  that  much. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  On  January  31  we  asked  for  an  additional  $27,000, 
for  which  a  supplemental  estimate  was  sent  in.  That  makes  the 
increase  asked  for  $44,000. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  contained  in  House  Document  No.  658. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  due  to  what  cause  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Coast  Guard  act; 
$25,000  is  asked  on  account  of  the  Coast  Guard,  that  bill  having 
passed  on  January  28,  1915.  This  money  is  needed  to  treat  members 
t»f  the  Coast  Guard  at  other  places  than  relief  stations.  This  is  the 
same  amount  that  was  granted  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  the 
men  who  were  in  the  Life-Saving  Service  having  been  taken  over  into 
the  Coast  Guard  Service  are  now  entitled  to  medical  relief  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $25,000  of  the  increase  is  due  to  that  cause  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $19,000  is  asked  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
'»f  seamen  being  treated  this  year  due  to  the  ship-registry  act.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-one  foreign  ships  were  taken  over  under  Amer- 
ican registry. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  seamen  have  been  treated  ? 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  Up  to  June  30  over  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  additional  has  been  spent  on  that 
account  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  were  2,555  additional  seamen  treated  last  year 
at  all  stations. 

JOURNALS   AND   SCIENTIFIC   BOOKS. 

The  Chairman.  For  journals  and  scientific  books  you  ask  $1,000* 
The  current  appropriation  is  $500. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  are  asking  for  $500  more. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  it  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  This  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs.  We  are  short  of 
scientific  books  and  periodicals  at  tne  bureau.  We  would  like  to  buy 
a  few  up-to-date  books  just  for  the  use  of  the  office  in  Washington, 
and,  of  course,  they  could  be  sent  out  to  the  field  for  use  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Here  in  Washington  you  have  access  to  probably  the 
best  medical  library  in  the  world,  that  contained  in  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  very  true.  We  are  not  trying  to  establish  or 
build  up  a  library  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  a 
few  new  books  for  reference  purposes.  We  want  them  as  wondng 
references. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  the  offices  and  various  stations 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  send  them  out,  but  they  do  not  stay  out  in  the  field. 
They  are  sent  back  after  being  used. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  saved  over  $500  by  means  of  clubs.  We 
have  clubs  of  journals  to  be  sent  to  the  different  marine  hospitals  and 
quarantine  stations.  Formerly  separate  magazines  were  sent  to  the 
various  stations,  but  now  they  are  formed  into  clubs  of  five  or  six 
stations,  and  they  circulate  the  magazines  around  among  them. 
That  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  $500. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  have  a  plan  by  which  you  get  reduced 
rates  as  a  result  of  buying  a  number  of  magazines  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  send  these  proposal  to  firms  that  do  that 
business,  and  we  take  the  cheapest  or  lowest  proposal. 

quarantine  service. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  quarantine  service  your  estimate  is 
$175,000.     The  current  appropriation  is  $155,000. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  increase  of  $20,000  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
increased  work  and  increased  expenditures  at  many  of  the  lai^e 
quarantine  stations.  It  is  also  necessary  on  account  of  the  addition 
of  three  stations,  namely,  Providence,  Galveston,  and  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  Providence  before. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  had,  but  we  did  not  estimate  for  all  the  upkeep  of 
Providence.  We  did  not  estimate  for  the  increased  work  and  the 
upkeep.  The  increased  number  of  vessels  to  be  fumigated  at  the 
stations  have  called  for  an  increased  amount  of  sulphur  and  other 
disinfectants.  There  were  758  more  vessels  fumigated  in  1915  than 
were  fumigated  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  increased  cost  to  the  service  by 
reason  of  taking  over  the  Boston  station  ? 
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Dr.  Blue.  It  will  be  all  the  way  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  everything? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  everything. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  done  to  relieve  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
of  that  expense,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir;  there  were  quarantine  .reasons. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  reason  that  was  urged?  Cer- 
tainly that  reason  was  urged  in  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Dr.  Blue.  It  certainly  relieves  the  city  of  Boston  of  the  expense  by 
placing  it  upon  the  United  States,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  of  opinion,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

Dr.  Blue.  Well,  for  adequate  protection  against  the  importation 
of  epidemic  diseases  and  for  uniformity  in  quarantine  procedure. 

prevention  of  epidemic  diseases 

The  Chairman.  For  the  prevention  of  epidemics  your  estimate  is 
$400,000.  The  current  appropriation  is  $500,000.  How  much  have 
YOU  got  of  that  fund  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  That  is  $100,000  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  unexpended  balance  now  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  $55,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  expended  it  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  At  the  present  time  the  money  is  being  spent  in 
pla^e  suppression  work  at  New  Orleans,  in  California,  anci  in  Se- 
attle. It  IS  also  being  expended  on  trachoma  work  in  Kentucky  and 
in  other  mountainous  regions  of  nearby  States.  You  will  remember 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  trachoma  was  included  in  the  list  of  dis- 
<'ases  here.  The  primary  object  of  the  work  is  the  prevention  of  the 
(lujoase  in  interstate  traffic,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  used  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  the  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  and 
(Hlucation  of  the  public  in  regard  to  a  disease  whose  widespread  dis- 
semination and  unusual  severity  constitute  it  a  public-health  prob- 
\vn\  of  national  importance. 

TRACHOMA. 

The  work  may  be  considered  under  two  headings:  First,  eradica- 
tion; and,   second,   prevention. 

Eradication. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  trachoma  is  essentially  a 
surgical  disease,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  the  patients.  Five  hospitals  have  accordingly  been 
established,  as  follows:  At  Hindmaiv,  Knott  County,  Ky.,  September 
4,  1913;  at  Hvden,  Leslie  County,  Ky.,  September  24,  1913  (trans^ 
ferred  to  London,  Ky.,  June  8,  1915);  at  Jackson,  Breathitt  County, 
Ky..  March  24,  1914;  at  London,  Laurel  County,  Ky.  (transferred 
from  Hyden,  Ky.),  June  10,  1915;  at  Coebum,  Wise  County,  Va., 
June  30,  1915;  at  Welch,  McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  September  27, 
1915.  Such  available  houses  in  these  places  as  could  be  found  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put 
in  a  sanitary  condition  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  trachoma 
hospital  and  as  a  demonstration  to  the  people  of  how  their  own ' 
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could  and  should  be  kept.  Sanitary  water  closets  (septic  tanks) 
have  been  installed  at  some  of  these  hospitals  for  the  dual  purposes 
of  hospital  use  and  demonstration. 

Eacn  hospital  accommodates  15  patients  besides  the  out-patient 
department.  The  hospital  at  Hindman  is  situated  in  the  mountains, 
about  20  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  consists  of  male  and  female 
wards,  reception  room  and  dispensary,  operating  room  and  nurses' 
living  rooms. 

Such  case«  as  require  it  are  kept  in  the  hospitals  and  meals  furnished 
them. 

Each  hospital  has  a  resident  physician  who  is  an  eye  specialist, 
two  graduate  nurses,  and  such  other  help  as  is  necessary. 

Prevention, — The  educational  side  oi  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  means  of  demonstrations  at  the  hospital,  lectures  in  the  schools 
and  other  public  buildings,  house  to  house  visits  by  a  nurse,  distri- 
bution of  literature  through  the  mail  and  at  the  dispensaries.  More 
than  25,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  Trachoma,  its  Nature  and 
Prevention,  have  been  distributed  to  householders,  telUng  in  simple 
language  how  the  disease  is  spread,  how  to  avoid  contracting  it,  and 
what  to  do  in  case  it  has  already  been  contracted. 

Results, — It  has  taken  some  time  and  patience  to  educate  the  people 
afflicted  with  trachoma  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  the  use 
of  simple  hygienic  measures  in  their  daily  life.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained,  however,  and  a  noticeaoly  better  observance  of 
hygienic  precautions  by  those  among  whom  this  work  has  been  done 
is  in  evidence. 

Operations  for  trachoma,  for  the  demonstration  of  its  surgical 
treatment,  were  held  in  the  presence  of  local  physicians.  The  doctors 
witnessing  the  operations  were  then  urged  to  perform  them  them- 
selves. These  clinics  proved  to  be  very  successful,  and  usually  all 
of  the  medical  men  of  the  town  attended  and  showed  sufficient  interest 
to  insure  in  a  majority  of  the  places  the  continuance  of  this  work. 
In  numbers  of  the  places  visited  small  hospitals  were  already  available 
and  the  cases  were  operated  on  and  treated  in  these.  When  such 
hospitals  were  not  available,  temporary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  care  of  the  patients,  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse,  or  a  building  was 
rented  and  equipped  as  a  hospital  by  the  town  and  coimty  and  a  tramed 
nurse  left  in  charge  under  the  direction  of  a  local  doctor. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  for  these  various  pur- 
poses ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Do  you  mean  for  the  hospitals  ? 

The  Chairman,    i  es. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  statement  of  the  expenditures  mider  the  appro- 
priation for  the  suppression  of  epidemic  diseases  for  the  fiscal  j'ear 
ended  June  30,  1915,  is  contained  hi  House  Document  No.  58. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  connection  with  your  statement  about  trachoma, 
I  want  the  statement  of  what  it  has  cost  to  maintain  those  hospitals. 

Dr.  Rucker.  I  can  furnish  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  might  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  so  many  of  these  hos- 
pitals are  located  in  Kentucky 't 

Dr.  Rucker.  In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  this  disease  hapoens 
to  be  unusually  prevalent,  aid  arother  thii:g  is  that  it  was  first  dis- 
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covered  there.  Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  it  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  work  down  there  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  here  for  1914-15,  and  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  up  to  the  1st  of  January.  The  trachoma 
work  for  1914-15  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Trachoma  hospilals.- 

E^p  'mlituns  for  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1914-June  30,  1915: 

Trachoma  headquarters,  Lexinfi^ton,  Ky $1,  344.  62 

Trachoma  hospital,  Findman   Ky 6,  223.  63 

Trachoma  hospital,  Jackson,  Ky 8.  669.  82 

Trachoma  hospital,  Hyden,  Ky 4,  647.  21 

Trachoma  hospital.  Tendon,  Ky .  (June  1-30) 893.  66 

Trachoma  hospital,  Ooeburn,  Va.  (June  1-30) 921 .  85 

Total 22.  700.  79 

Expenditures,  July  1-Nov.  30,  1915: 

Trachoma  headquarters,  Lexington,  Ky 565.  23 

Trachoma  hospital,  Hindman,  Ky 3, 012.  61 

Trachoma  hospital,  Jackson,  Ky 3,  757.  68 

Trachoma  hospital,  London,  Kv ^ 3,  298.  05 

Trachoma  hospital,  Coeburn.  Va 2.  510.  53 

Trachoma  hospital,  Welch,  W.  Va.  (Sept.  1-Nov.  30) 1,802.68 

Total 14,  946.  78 

Note. — These  expenditiu*es  include  the  pay  of  personnel,  freight  and   travel. 
ui  1  all  equipment  anci  maintenance  of  the  hospitals. 

TliLH  extremely  low  cont  is  made  possible  only  by  contributions  from  the  State  ar.d 
I  ■<  i\  authorities  in  addition  t)  the  close  supervision  which  is  exercis?d  over  all  items 
f'»T  which  expenditures  arc  made. 

!l>l:i-U:« 

Persons  treated  in  hospital 510 

Persons  treated  in  dispensary 1 ,  448 

Total  number  of  persons  treated 1.  958 

^^perations  performed 586 

Treatments  ^ven  at  both  hospitals  and  dispensaries 7,  864 

Ilospital  patients  under  treatment  for  (days) 4.  509 

Number  of  visits  bv  patients  to  dispensaries 6,  687 

Persons  treated  in  hospital 1,  096 

Pprsons  treated  in  disp ^nsaries 2,  91 5 

Total  number  of  porsons  treated 4,  01 1 

Vumber  of  cas^s  cured 1 .  548 

<  Operations  performed 1. 156 

Treatments  ^ven  at  both  hospitals  and  dispensaries 13, 1 32 

Hospital  patients  under  treatment  for  (days) 10,  284 

Number  of  house  visits 1 .  308 

Number  of  popular  talks 263 

Number  of  persons  in  audiences 17,  200 

Julyl-Dec.  31,  1915:' 

Pen»ns  treated  in  hospital 1, 070 

Persona  treated  in  dispensary 3, 925 

Total  number  of  persons  treated 4, 995 

(>perationa  performed 1, 071 

Number  of  cases  cured 1, 515 

« 

^  '  Ho^pitab  located  at  Hindman  (operating  300  dav?  during  fiscal  vear):  Hvden  (2S0  davs);  and  Jackson 
«d»y%).    Patients  trom  22  counties. 

'  Th-ff  ho<n)ttals  in  operation  during  entire  year. 

'  Four  hospitals  in  operation  all  the  time;  one  (Welch)  hospital  in  operation  only  95  days. 

31161—16 8 
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July  1-Dec.  31,  1915— Continued. 

Treatments  given  at  both  hospitals  and  dispensaries 12, 539 

Hospital  patients  under  treatment  for  (days) 9, 470 

Number  of  home  visits 2, 140 

Number  of  popular  talks f 196 

Number  of  people  in  audiences 10, 855 

Mr.  Sherley.  To  what  extent  are  the  States  cooperatmg  with  you 
in  this  treatment  of  trachoma  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  State  of  Virginia  is  contributing  $100  a  month  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  $25  a  month  toward  the  support  of  the 
trachoma  hospitals  located  in  those  two  States.  In  addition,  the 
town  and  coimty  authorities  furnish,  rent  free,  the  buildings  for  the 
hospitals  at  Coeburn,  Wise  County,  Va.,  and  Welch,  McDowell 
Countj,  W.  Va.  The  State  of  Kentucky,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  done 
very  little,  but  the  town  and  county  authorities  furnish,  rent  free,  the 
hospital  building  at  London,  Laurel  County,  Ky.,vand  contribute 
toward  the  rental  of  the  hospital  building  at  Jackson,  Breathitt 
County,  Ky. 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  trachoma  prevention  work  is  really  very  im- 
portant. It  may  be  of  value  to  state  the  estimate  for  the  coming 
year:  Personnel,  $25,000;  travel  and  freight,  $1,500;  supplies,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  $13,500;  a  total  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  widely  is  trachoma  spreading  over  America  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  is  very  widespread.  It  has  been  found  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Indian  tribes  suffer  with  the  disease,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  in  many  sections  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  people  have  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  it  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  immigrants  from 
southern  Europe  are  infected  with  trachoma  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  is  a  remandable  disease;  it  is  against  the  law  to 
admit  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that;  I  am  not  speaking  of  them  being 
admitted,  but  whether  a  number  who  come  from  southern  Europe 
suffer  with  that  disease. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  cases  treated  and 
the  results  of  your  treatment.  Has  the  fact  that  your  service  has 
been  engaged  in  this  work  resulted  in  any  other  activities  tending  to 
eradicate  the  disease  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  has  resulted  in  quite  a  number  of  surveys  of  school 
children  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  had  trachoma. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  has  it  increased  the  activities  of  the 
-medical  profession  outside  of  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  has,  decidedly,  and  it  has  increased  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools  by  State  or  local  authorities  enormously.  As 
previously  stated,  the  clinics  held  in  different  localities  have  served 
to  familiarize  the  local  physicians  with  the  disease.  In.  consequence, 
in  a  number  of  counties  not  only  are  cases  treated  but  hospital  fa- 
cilities furnished.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments have  established  eye  clinics  to  care  for  their  employees. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  rapid  a  disease  is  it  in  its  culmination?  I 
suppose  a  person  may  have  trachoma  without  producing  blindness 
at  first,  but  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  severe  ? 
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Dr.  RucKBR.  It  begins  rather  acutely,  but  it  is  a  disease  that  may 
persist  throughout  life,  once  it  gets  started. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  long  a  time  is  it  before  the  sight  is  impaired 
and  finally  destroyed  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  should  say  it  would  vary  from  a  few  months  to 
^veral  years.     That  is  a  rather  hard  question  to  answer. 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  the  rat  business  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  At  New  Orleans,  between  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  and 
December  31,  1915,  inclusive,  we  spent  $163,736. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  by  the  State  and  local  authorities  ? 

Dr.  RrcKER.  The  amoimt  of  money  that  is  being  spent  by  the 
*^tate  and  local  authorities  is  somewhat  less  than  formerly — quite  a 
little  less.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  spent 
$20,000  on  this  work  and  then  stopped.  They  are  spending  notning 
on  this  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  governor  felt  that  he  did  not  want  to  issue  the 
iHinds  that  were  necessary  to  raise  the  money. 

Dr.  Blue.  He  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  expend  $150,000 
and  he  was  to  raise  the  funds  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  he  would  not  issue  them? 

Dr.  Blue.  No. 

Dr.  Rucker.  He  spent  $20,000  of  the  Staters  money  and  then  he 
^topped.  The  city,  however,  is  spending  money,  and  spending 
money  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Thev  are  spending  now  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
r^and  dollars  a  montn.  It  was  hoped  that  the  work  at  New  Orleans 
^'ould  be  cut  down,  and  an  eflFort  was  made  to  that  end  in  November, 
hut  in  the  early  part  of  December  an  infected  rat  was  found  in 
Algier3,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  worried  us  a  great 
deal,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  an  increase  to  a  Uttle  less 
than  $2,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  rat  cost  $2,000  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  That  rat  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
?2,000  if  there  had  been  a  human  case  from  it.  I  might  state  for 
the  information  of  the  committee  that  from  the  8th  of  «hily,  1914,  to 
the  30th  of  Januarv,  1916,  we  have  captured  in  the  traps  alone 
501,969  rats. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  by-product  ? 

Dr.  Rucker.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  something  with  the  by- 
product. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  some  economic  use  could  be  found 
lOr  the  rats  and  their  hides,  or  something  like  that,  they  would  be 
killed  off  pretty  rapidly.  The  work  at  New  Orleans  is  going  forward 
splendidly.  Surg.  Creel,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work  at  the  present 
tune,  states  since  the  rat-proofing  ordinances  have  been  upheld  by 
the  supreme  court  they  are  getting  a  larger  compliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  municipality  for 
the  building  of  rat-proof  docks  ? 

^.  Rucker.  Yes  and  no.  The  docks  are  not  under  the  munici- 
pality; the  docks  are  under  an  independent  institution  which  is  known 
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as  the  dock  board,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Now,  t^e 
dock  board  gets  its  revenue  from  the  people  who  use  the  docks.  In 
the  cases  of  the  docks  used  by  the  Unitea  Fruit  Co.,  by  the  big  line 
that  goes  up  to  New  York,  and  several  others,  they  have  gone  to  them 
aad  anticipated  their  revenues.  For  instance,  they  got  125,000  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Line;  that  company  advanced  that  amount  of 
money  in  anticipation  of  what  the  charges  aj^ainst  them  would  be, 
and  then  they  took  that  money  and  ratprooied  that  section  of  the 
wharf;  the  United  Fruit  Co.  did  the  same  thing.  It  will  cost  pretty 
nearly  $1,000,000  to  ratproof  that  section  of  the  wharves.  There  are 
4J  miles  of  wharves  there.  Then  the  wharves  that  are  used  by  the 
Illinois  Central — they  are  called  the  Stuyvesant  docks- -have  been 
put  in  complete  shape  by  that  railroad  company  at  a  cost  of  $225,000. 
That  work  is  going  along  very  rapidly.  The  city  is  spending  its 
money  in  ratproofing  its  fire-engine  houses,  school  buildings,  and  other 
property,  ihey  are  doing  all  of  that  work  in  addition  to  what  they 
are  spending  on  the  campaign  proper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  in  California? 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  California  situation  is  not  as  good  as  we  had 
hoped  we  could  report.  The  average  expenditure  there  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  about  $38,000  a  year,  a  little  over  $3,000  per  month,  the 
State  of  California  spending  about  an  equal  amount  with  the  service. 
It  was  hoped  that  tnis  last  summer  would  see  the  conclusion  of  the 
work,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  human  case  and  the  finding  of  infected 
ground  squirrels  showed  that  the  work  must  go  on  for  another  season 
at  least.  The  committee  will  recall  that  originally  there  were  21 
infected  counties  in  the  State;  at  the  present  time  there  are  practi- 
cally only  two  hifected  counties,  although  San  Benito  has  a  little 
narrow  strip  of  infection  that  amounts  to  a  very  little  and  which  I 
think  will  be  wiped  out  this  year.  Alameda  County  is  pretty  well 
cleared,  but  Contra  Costa  County  is  very  badly  infected. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  at  San  Francisco  itself  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  At  San  Francisco  proper  there  have  been  no  human 
cases  since  January  30,  1908,  and  there  have  been  no  rat  cases  since 
October  22,  1908. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the  parasite  is 
spreading  from  the  ground  squirrel  to  any  of  the  other  squirrels  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  That  is  a  difficult  ciuestion  to  answer,  because  in  the 
State  of  California  it  is  against  the  law  to  shoot  a  climbing  squirrel, 
and  the  game  commission  would  not  give  a  permit  for  us  to  Kill  them, 
because  they  exist  in  relativelv  small  numnei-s.  But  we  have  made 
an  investigation  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  unusual  death  rate 
among  them  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  there  is,  so  that 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  other  squirrels  are  not 
infected. 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  spreading,  however,  from  the  ground  squirrels  to 
the  wild  rats,  the  neotoma  rats,  of  the  rural  districts  and  forests. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  they  infect  field  mice? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No;  they  have  not  infected  field  mice.  However, 
they  are  susceptible  to  the  disease;  that  is,  they  can  be  inoculated  in 
the  laboratory,  but  we  never  found  any  of  them  infected. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  prairie  dogs  infected? 

Dr.  RrcKER.  They  can  be  infected,  but  we  have  never  found  them 
infected  in  nature;  we  can  infect  them  in  the  laboratorv. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  in  Seattle? 

Dr.  Ri'CKER.  In  Seattle  they  get  an  infected  rat  about  every  two 
or  three  months;  we  clean  up  tnat  focus  and  then  we  discover  another 
one.  The  work  there  is  costing  on  an  average  about  $700  a  month, 
wliich  is  a  very  small  expenditure.  But  we  are  w^orking  right  straight 
along  with  the  rat-proofing  work,  and  the  city  is  doing  its  share  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  anything  being  done  in  Asia  to  stamp  out  the 
bubonic  plague  ? 

Dr.  RucKEu.  Well,  of  course,  England  in  India  has  spent  largo 
>iuns  of  money,  because  there  they  have  had  an  annual  death  rate 
t>f  over  a  million  a  year  for  the  last  14  yeai-s.  They  have  spent  a 
iiood  deal  of  mone}'^  and  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Whether 
or  not  that  has  been  rhanged  by  the  war  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  they  follow  the  same  plan  that  3^ou  do?  Do 
tliey  agree  with  you  as  to  the  cause  of  the  plague  ? 

Dr.  KucKER.  bh,  absolutely.  They  have  done  another  thing  that 
wc  could  not  do  in  this  country;  they  have  tried  the  wholesale 
inoculation  of  inhabitants  to  protect  them  against  the  disease. 
Tliey  have  given  them  an  inoculation  of  the  Hafl'kine  virus,  but  of 
course  you  could  not  use  that  among  white  people;  they  would  not 
>i;uul  for  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  the  virus  a  practical  one? 

Dr.  Rucker.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  practical  one;  I  think  it  will 
protect,  and  w^here  you  have  a  native  population  under  control  it 
is  possible  to  say  they  have  got  to  use  it,  but  if  you  tried  that  on 
the  American  people  they  would  not  stand  for  it  a  minute. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  not  used  it  in  this  country. 


Wednesday,  February  9,  1916. 
field  investigations  of  diseases  of  man. 

(See  p.  97.) 

The  Chairman.  **  Field  investigations:  For  investigations  of  dis- 
eases of  man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation  and  spread 
tliereof ,  including  sanitation  and  sewage,  and  the  pollution  of  navi- 
gable streams  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  including  personal 
services.*'  You  have  $200,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $225,000. 
\Yhat  are  you  doing  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  This  small  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to  extend  the 
work  to  other  fields.  Instead  of  surveying  only  five  counties  it  is 
desired  to  Study  the  health  conditions  of  six  or  eight  counties  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  this  year? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  studies  in  pellagra  epidemiology  have  been  con- 
tinued at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Milledgeville,  Ga.: 
malarial  survevs  have  been  carried  on  in  seven  southern  States  ana 
studies  on  typhoid  epidemiology  have  been  carried  on  in  five  States; 
investigations  have  also  been  made  of  the  pollution  of  streams  and 
disposal  of  sewage  in  tidal  waters  in  order  to  protect  the  shellfish 
inclustry. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  accomplished  in  the  pellagra 
work? 
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Dr.  Blue.  I  think,  sir,  we  ought  to  take  that  up  under  the  head 
of  pellagra  studies  because  we  have  a  special  appropriation  for  that 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  doing  certain  work  of  that  kind 
under  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes;  I  have  just  given  you  the  different  heads. 

POLLUTION   OP   STREAMS. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  list  of  these  activities  made  practicable 
by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the  appropriation.  The  first  is  an 
investigation  of  the  pollution  of  streams  including  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  a  critical  study  of  the  filtration  plants  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  reference  to  their  purifi- 
cation of  the  Ohio  River  water;  and,  second,  a  survey  of  the  status 
of  strearm  pollution  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  watershed,  a  sanitary 
survey  of  tne  Ohio  River  cities  and  villages  with  reference  to  sewage 
disposal,  investigation  of  pollution  of  coastal  waters  and  the  effect 
upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  oyster  beds.  These  studies 
have  for  their  object  the  determination  ot  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
bays  with  sewage  and  its  effect  upon  the  public  health. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  in  some  time  ago  on  three  or  four 
specific  jobs  and  one  was  in  connection  with  the  rotomac  River. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  finished  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  a  bulletin  in  course  of  preparation  which  will 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  river  pjollution  by 
the  discharge  of  city  sewage  and  the  methods  of  purifying  sewage, 
natural  and  artificial. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  an  investigation  in  IlUnois  with 
reference  to  the  discharge  of  certain  mills. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  are  also  studying  industrial  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  such  an  investigation  in  Illinois  or 
Ohio? 

Dr.  Rucker.  There  was  one  in  Indiana.  There  were  two  branch 
laboratories,  one  each  in  the  municipal  filtration  plants  of  Louisville 
and  Cincmnati,  and  two  field  parties  were  engaged  in  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  watersheds  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  anJi 
one  field  party  was  engaged  in  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  watersheds 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  result  of  those  investigations? 

Dr.  Rucker.  A  large  amount  of  data  have  been  compiled  and 
much  of  it  analyzed.  Several  special  studies  have  been  completed. 
It  is  expected  that  all  these  data  properly  digested  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  bulletins.  The  general  studies 
will  be  continued. 

At  the  request  of  State  and  local  authorities  a  sanitary  engineer 
of  the  service  was  detailed  to  investigate  problems  in  connection  with 
the  disposal  of  sewage  at  High  Point,  N.  C,  and  to  advise  the  local 
authorities  in  the  matter.     This  investigation  was  made  Julv  22  to  28. 

The  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  iu tensive  study  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  has  been  unusuafly  significant, 
owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  that  weather  conditions  have 
afforded  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  observations. 
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The  studies  conducted  at  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  filtration 
plants  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  two  facts  of  special  signifi- 
cance have  already  been  developed,  namely,  that  the  efficiency  of 
treatment  with  liquid  chlorine  and  hvpocnlorite  is  considerably 
lessened  under  siunmer  conditions  and  that  even  the  high  efficiency 
of  these  two  plants  is,  under  conditions  now  existing,  considerably 
taxed  to  give  an  effluent  of  entirely  satisfactory  quality  free  from 
suspicion. 

Additional  laboratory  studies  have  been  made  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  bacteria  in  river  water  and  sewage  in  samples  stored  at  20 
degrees  centigrade  for  various  periods.  This  work  was  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  explaining  certain  phenomena  observed  in  the 
examination  of  river  samples,  and  has  given  highly  interesting  and 
consistent  results  which  it  is  intended  to  follow  with  further  and 
more  elaborate  studies  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Doctor,  a  part  of  the  work  provided  for  under  this 
item  or  carried  on  under  this  item  is  of  the  same  character  and  the 
same  work  that  is  partially  provided  for  under  another  item;  is  that 
true? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so,  if  I  understand  your 
question  exactly. 

LI8T  OP  STUDIES. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Dr,  Blue,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  your  pellagra 
work  which  you  are  prmcipally  carrying  on  under  a  special  appropri- 
ation, but  I  understand  you  to  say  that  some  of  the  men  paid  imder 
this  head  of  aopropriation  are  engaged  in  that  work. 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir;  the  money  appropriated  for  special  peUagra 
studies  is  spent  entirelv  in  dietary  studies  and  laboratory  and  clinical 
studies  carried  on  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Mr.  MoNT>ELL.  Then  no  part  of  this  appropriation  is  used  directly 
or  indirectly  in  pellagra  studies  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes;  a  part  of  it  is.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  in 
this  way:  The  pellagra  studies  are  conducted  under  two  heads  which 
are  paia  for  from  two  diflFerent  funds ;  one  is  the  special  fund  to  which 
the  Surgeon  General  made  reference  a  moment  or  two  ago,  and  that 
fund  is  expended  in  special  laboratory  study,  biochemical  studies, 
dietary  studies,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The  other  study  is  a  field  in- 
vestigation which  is  paid  for  from  this  fund.  This  field  investigation 
undertakes  to  make  special  studies  of  people  en  masse.  The  con- 
templated studies  to  be  carried  on  imder  this  fund  include,  first,  the 
continuation  to  completion  of  epidemiological  and  dietary  studies  in 
three  institutions;  second,  to  conduct  epidemiological  studies  and 
field  demonstrations  in  selected  communities;  and,  third,  to  conduct 
budgetary  studies  in  rural,  farming,  and  industrial  communities. 
Xow,  that  is  one  thing.  The  other  work  is  a  totally  different  matter. 
The  object  of  the  studies  under  the  other  fund 

Mr.  MONDELL.  If  you  will  allow  me.  Dr.  Blue  suggested  it  would  be 
just  as  well  not  to  go  into  that  until  we  reached  the  other  item.  My 
inquiry  was  with  a  view  to  determining  just  how  much  of  this  par- 
ticular fund  you  may  have  used  in  connection  with  other  special 
funds.  Doctor,  would  it  be  practical  for  you  to  insert  in  the  record 
a  brief  statement  of  the  approximate  amount  of  this  appropriation 
that  has  been  used  for  the  various  definite  field  investigations  which 
you  have  carried  on  ? 
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Field  investigations. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1915. 


Industrial  hygiene : 

R ural  sanitation 

School  hygiene 

Coa  ?tal  waters 

Ohio  River 

Sewage  disposal 

Waste  disposal 

Pella^a 

Malaria , 

Sanitary  administration — 

InTeclious  diseases,  including  tuberculo<:is . 


Salaries.        Travel. 


$R.  595.  S? 
7,  84H.  18 
2,0.VJ.lf) 
9,552.29 

26, 965. 65 
5,622.81 
8, 734. 15 

10. 507. 37 

10,970.25 


?2.0S1.6I 

13. 43K.  92 
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The  Chairman.  What  work  is  conteniplatod  next  year  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  is  coiitemplated  this  coming  year  to  take  up 
studies  of  pellagra,  malaria,  communicabb  diseases,  rural  sanitation , 
industrial  hygieie,  i  idustrial  wastes,  sewage  disposal,  coastal  waters, 
pollution  of  navigable  streams,  school  hygiene,  and  sanitary  organi- 
zation a^'-d  administration.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
thepellagra  investigation.     It  is  estimated  that  will  cost  $40,000. 

The  next  item  is  malaria.  It  is  contemplated  to  continue  the 
studies  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria:  to  continue  taking  malarinl 
indices  in  infected  communities:  to  studv  malarial  control  in  relation 
to  rice  culture;  to  study  the  influence  of  impourding  reservoirs  on 
malarial  control;  to  conduct  tests  as  to  the  hibernation  and  ijifec- 
tivity  of  mosquitoes:  percentages  and  length  of  time  of  human  and 
insect  carriers  m  infected  communities  during  the  different  seasons. 
It  is  estimated  that  $22,500  will  be  necessary  for  these  purposes 

Under  communicable  diseases  it  is  proposed  to  make  special 
studies  of  special  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  infantile  paralysis,  and 
other  communicable  diseases  on  request  of  the  State  andlocal  authori- 
ties.    It  is  estimated  that  $6,500  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  is  rural  sanitation.  You  had  a  great  deal  about  tnat  in 
the  record  yesterday.  It  is  estimated  $25,000  of  this  fund  will  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  is  this  $25,000  to  be  used?  The  description 
you  gave  yesterday  of  the  other  fund  was  that  it  was  used  in  making 
model  counties,  putting  one  county  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Dr.  RucKER.   Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  is  this  particular  fund  used  in  rural  sanita- 
tion? 

Dr.  RucKER.  This  is  the  fund  we  were  speaking  about  yesterday 
in  connection  with  the  necessity  for  additional  officers.  This  has 
already  been  discussed  under  another  head. 

Dr.  Blue.  In  connection  with  malarial  surveys  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  very  interesting  fact.  Blood  specimens  for  microscopic 
examination  are  collected  from  inhabitants  of  various  localities  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  actually  infected  with  the  parasites 
of  malaria.  These  specimens  are  sent  into  the  central  laboratory 
for  examination.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
were  examined  in  1915,  and  40  per  cent  were  found  to  be  infected 
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with  malarial  organisms  in  the  specimens  coming  from  Bolivar  and 
Washington  Coimties,  in  the  Yazoo  Valley,  Miss.  In  that  way  we 
established  malarial  indices  for  various  sections  of  the  south. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  one  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  next  one  is  indnstrial  hygiene.  It  is  estimated 
that  $21,700  will  be  used  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  of  the  Labor  Department  do  you 
duplicate  ? 

l)r.  RucKER.  I  do  not  think  we  duplicate  any  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  am  quite  sure  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  making  certain  investigations  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  and  industrial  waste. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Our  studies  are  highly  technical  studies,  for  example, 
^ith  relation  to  the  vision  of  wage  earners,  the  study  of  the  illumi- 
nation of  Federal  buildings  in  relation  to  the  vision  of  employees; 
studies  of  ]K>isonous  gases  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  gas  irons  in  lactones 
of  various  kinds;  studies  of  sanitary  conditions  having  a  bearing  on 
the  maxinmm  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  industry;  studies  of  tiiber- 
culosis  among  zinc  miners  and  studies  of  the  health  of  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  does  the  Department  of  Labor  do  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  reeMy  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  doing,  but  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  not 
duplicating  any  of  these  things. 

ilr.  Borland.  Do  you  class  those  as  communicable  diseases  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Those  are  not  communicable  diseases;  they  are  occu- 
pational diseases. 

Dr.  Blue.  They  are  preventable  diseases. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Thej  are  entirely  preventable  diseases. 

Dr.  Bll^e.  There  is  another  activity  I  would  like  to  mention  and 
that  is  the  inspection  of  public  health  administration  and  organiza- 
tion in  Minnesota,  Maryland,  Washington,  Massachusetts,  Chicago, 
Toledo,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  These  studies  have  been 
very  helpful  to  the  health  authorities,  and  the  recommendations  by 
the  inspectors  have  been  adopted,  as  a  rule,  by  the  legislatures. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  work  consist  of  ? 

Dr.  Bllts.  That  work  consists  in  sending  an  inspector  to  the  State 
capital  who  then  examines  into  the  oi^anization,  sanitary  laws,  and 
reflations  of  that  State,  and  advises  with  the  State  health  oflBcer  and 
t>ther  officials  and  recommends  certain  changes.  It  brings  about 
uniformity  in  health  laws  and  regulations  throughout  the  United 
States.  1  would  like  to  add  that  tne  information  obtained  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  two  great  needs  of  the  Nation  are, 
first,  the  employment  of  properly  qualified  full-time  health  officers 
and  appropriations  sufficiently  large  to  conduct  efficient  health  work. 
I  should  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $75,000 
for  rural  sanitation  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  on  February  4. 
The  important  problems  for  consideration  which  give  rise  to  this 
recommendation  are  the  following:  Rural  water  supply,  food  supply, 
^wage  disposal,  and  housing.  All  of  these  necessities  the  individual 
householders  in  the  coimtry  must  supply  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  estimate?. 

Dr.  Blue.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  submitted  on  the  4th  of  February. 
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INTERSTATE    QUARANTINE   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  interstate  quarantine  service  the  appropria- 
tion is  $15,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $70,000. 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  interstate  sanitary  work  has  progressed  very 
rapidly  and  has  entirely  exceeded  our  expectations.  Tne  chairman 
will  recall  that  the  act  of  February  15th,  1893,  makes  it  mandatory 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
health  authorities  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  in  interstate  traffic.  This  is  covered  in  part  by 
the  appropriation  for  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  but  the  fund  for 
the  prevention  of  epidemics  applies  only  to  certain  specific  diseases, 
to  Wit,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  typhus  fever,  leprosy,  plague, 
and  trachoma.  The  fund,  interstate  sanitarv  service,  has  been  ap- 
propriated at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per.  year  for  the  last  three  fiscal 
years.  The  increase  in  the  operations  under  this  appropriation  have 
been  such  as  to  require  an  additional  appropriation  of  $55,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917. 

The  operations  coincideht  with  the  interstate  spread  of  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  have  developed  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
far  more  widespread  than  was  at  first  thought.  There  are  evidences 
of  this  disease  in  new  territory,  for  example,  into  eastern  Montana. 
Additional  measures  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  this  disease.  On  April  24,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  divided  the  continental  United  States  into  twelve  interstate 
sanitary  district  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  interstate  quar- 
antine requlations,  particularly,  those  with  regard  to  the  purity  of 
water  and  food  supplied  to  passengers  in  interstate  traffic.  I  gave 
some  testimony  on  that  phase  of  the  subject  yesterday.  In  this 
work  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  laboratories  at  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  continueil 
proper  enforcement  of  the  regulations  to  extend  this  feature  of  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  public  to  the  prevention  of  the  carriage 
of  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another  State  or  Territory 
by  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cooperation  do  the  States  give  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  States  have  given  a  certain  amount  of  coop- 
eration. For  example,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  assisted  us  very 
materially  in  the  collection  of  data  at  Detroit  with  reference  to  the 
Lake  boats.  "They  can  collect  that  data  at  Detroit  because  that  is 
a  place  where  it  is  very  easy  to  get  at  the  boats  and  make  inspections. 
The  city  of  Buffalo  has  also  assisted  us  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the 
State  01  Louisiana  the  State  has  put  a  special  car  on  the  railroad  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  water  samples  and  making  analyses  and 
giving  us  their  results.  This  has  been  of  enormous  advantage  to 
the  traveling  public  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  interstate  carriage 
of  disease  as  well  as  very  great  help  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  itseK, 
In  a  great  many  of  the  States,  for  example,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota— ^particularly  Minnesota.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  m  making  surveys  of  the  waters  supplied  to  passengers  on 
trains  within  those  States.  There  are  some  States,  however,  which 
are  doing  nothing  and  which  do  not  feel  that  they  can  do  anything. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  practically  refused  to 
give  us  an}'  assistance  in  the  matter  at  all,  and  in  order  to  protect 
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the  health  of  people  from  other  States  traveling  through  the  State  it 
has  been  neceassry  for  us  to  carry  on  these  examinations  within 
the  State  itself. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  groimd  do  they  refuse  to  do  anything? 

Dr.  RucKER.  They. simply  said  that  tney  could  not  do  it,  that 
they  were  very  busily  engaged  in  their  own  affairs,  that  they  felt 
this  was  a  matter  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  people  of  .other 
States,  and  that  they  would  look  after  the  health  of  their  own  people, 
and  that  we  would  have  to  look  after  the  health  of  people  from  otner 
States,  and  that  they  would  not  assume  any  responsibility. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  understand  that  tne  State  of  Pennsylvania 
does  nothing  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  waters  used 
on  the  railroads  of  the  State  where  their  own  people  use  them? 

Dr.  RucKER.  As  I  understand  it,  what  they  undertake  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  municipal  and  local  water  supplies  for  their  own  infor- 
mation, but  when  we  ask  them  to  give  us  a  certificate  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  water  furnished  at  a  given  point  thev  say  they  will  not 
do  it,  and  there  is  no  way  you  can  force  them  to  do  it  under  existing 
laws.  So  we  have  had  to  send  our  own  people  to  collect  samples  and 
make  sanitary  surveys  of  the  environs  from  which  the  water  is  taken 
and  render  us  a  report  on  which  we  can  make  a  certificate  ourselves. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  else  do  you  do  besides  examining  the. water 
used  on  the  trains  of  interstate  carriers  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  assist  the  common  carriers,  particularly  the 
steamboats,  in  putting  in  purification  apparatus.  1  think  you  were 
here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  about  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Then,  too,  we  enforce  the  interstate  quarantine  regu- 
lations, which  have  recently  been  redrafted  and  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  These  reflations  are  now  m  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  They  have  to  do  with  a  great  many  things,  for 
example,  the  changing  of  the  linen  of  Pullmans,  the  cleanliness  of 
toilets,  and  the  question  of  cuspidors  on  the  trains.  There  are  specific 
regulations  regarding  the  carriage  of  persons  having  certain  com- 
municable diseases;  persons  having  certain  diseases  are  permitted 
to  be  carried  under  certain  restrictions,  but  others  are  not  permitted 
to  be  carried  at  all,  provided  the  common  carrier  has  knowledge  that 
they  have  such  a  disease.  Of  course,  we  can  not  expect  expert  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  common  carrier,  but  the  common  carrier  can 
teu  whether  or  not  a  person  is  very  ill  or  perfectly  well.  These  regu- 
lations have  to  be  enforced,  but  it  is  not  the  duty 

Mr.  BoRiJ^ND  (interposing).  How  do  you  enforce  them?  Do  you 
have  inspectors  for  that  purpose  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  propose  to  have  inspectors. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  had  thmn  in  the  past  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  have  not  had  the  money  to  have  them.  You  see 
we  have  only  had  $15,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  used  that  $15,000  in  these  laboratories  'i 

Dr.  RucKER.  We  used  it  in  the  laboratories  and  then  we  have  had 
a  certain  number  of  inspectors,  but  we  have  not  had  anywhere  near 
enough. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   SPOTTED  FEVER. 


Then,  of  course,  we  have  also  spent  the  fund  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  not  that  come  under  the  previous  item '? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No;  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  would  not  corae 
under  field  investigations.  It  is  a  question  of  the  prevention  of  the 
interstate  spread  of  the  disease;  it  is  not  an  investigative  function: 
it  is  the  prevention  of  the  interstate  spread  of  the  disease.  For 
example,  out  of  our  $15,000  for  the  last  fiscal  year  we  spent  $5,346.87 
on  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  You  see  that  leit  us  less  than 
$10,000  to  spend  on  this  other  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  have  you  been  doing  about  this  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever — trying  to  study  its  cause  and  attempting  to 
quarantine  against  it  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  You  see,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  a  disease 
about  which  we  know  relatively  little,  and  we  have  been  makinc: 
experiments  to  wipe  it  out  in  certain  localities.  We  found,  as  a 
result  of  our  work,  that  we  could  wipe  it  out  by  the  use  of  sheep. 
You  see,  this  disease  is  carried  by  a  tick,  a  wood  tick.  Mr.  Mondell 
knows  about  that  variety,  because  they  have  them  in  his  State. 
These,  wood  ticks  require  three  years  for  their  development.  Now, 
when  a  female  tick  is  infected  she  transmits  the  infection  to  her 
progenv.  If  we  can  go  to  work  and  pick  up  the  infected  ticks  and 
either  kill  them  or  transfer  them  to  a  place  where  they  will  do  no 
harm  we  can  stamp  out  the  disease.  An  officer  of  the  service  took 
unsheared  sheep  and  drove  them  through  the  bush  lands  that  are 
heavily  infestea  with  ticks;  the  ticks  would  get  on  the  imsheared 
sheep  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  would  die  m  the  wool;  the  w^ool 
fat  would  close  up  their  respiratory  openings  and  the  ticks  would  die 
there.  Those  that  did  happen  to  fasten  themselves  and  live  were 
taken  care  of  in  another  way.  He  drove  his  sheep  from  the  inhabited 
territory  away  up  into  the  hUls  and  kept  them  there  until  the  tick 
season  was  over,  and  then  the  sheep  dropped  the  ticks,  the  infected 
ticks.  Now,  that  has  been  going  on  for  two  years,  and  we  have 
found  that  in  this  particular  locality  we  have  been  able  to  pretty 
nearly  stamp  out  the  disease.  Then  we  studied  to  find  out  where 
the  disease  was  and  what  effect  the  migration  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  had  on  the  migration  of  the  disease. 

During  this  past  summer  the  officer  worked  in  Idaho  and  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Ut:ih  on  this  problem.  The  State  of  Wyoming 
cooperated  with  us  in  this  work  to  tne  extent  of  setting  aside  a  clerk 
in  tne  office  of  the  State  health  officer  to  collect  aU  of  the  reports  that 
came  in  on  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  and  he  copied  them  and 
transmitted  them  to  us.  The  work  has  shown  that  during  the 
coming  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  dip  a  larger  number  of  cows  and 
horses  that  wiU  be  ready  for  interstate  shipment  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  closer  watch  on  the  infected  territory. 
We  are  endeavormg  to  get  the  sheepmen  interested  in  this  problem, 
so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  graze  sheep  more  or  less  according  to 
the  plan  of  grazing  away  from  the  inhabited  regions  into  uninhabited 
localities  during  the  ticK  season. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  tick  affect  the  animals? 
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Dr.  RrcKER.  Apparently  it  does  not,  except  the  irritation  which 
the  bite  produces. 

Mr.  XloxDELL.  Is  this  the  ordinary  sheep  tick  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  ordinary  sheep  tick;  it  is  a 
special  tick  known  as  the  Dermacentor  andersoni.  You  have 
probably  seen  it,  the  one  whose  back  is  very  prettily  mottled — that 
IS  the  male;  and  the  female  has  a  little  dappled  shield. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  never  studied  the  various  sheep  ticks  of  our 
country,  but  I  know  that  in  all  of  the  sheep  countries  tne  ownera  dip 
thrm  very  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  ticks. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  so-called  tick  which  we  seek  to  eradicate  is  very 
harmful  tiO  the  sheep. 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  not  a  tick  at  all;  it  is  a  modified  or  degenerated  fly. 
Bi  cause  of  the  nonuse  of  his  wings  and  the  use  of  his  legs  in  clinging 
to  the  animals  he  has  almost  lost  his  wings ;  that  is  the  so-called  sheep 
tick. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  the  tick  that  we  combat  so  constantly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  and  which,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  prac- 
tii'ally  eliminated  in  my  State,  is  not  the  tick  that  transmits  the  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever? 

Dr.  Rlxker.  No,  sir;  it  is  another  tick  altogether. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted-fever  tick  widely 
dt4tributed  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  quite  widely  distributed  from  as  far 
south  as  the  northern  half  of  Arizona  clear  up  to  the  Canadian  line, 
ami  it  comes  as  far  east,  under  normal  distribution,  as  the  western 
half  of  the  Dakotas,  and  it  goes  as  far  west  as  about  the  eastern  half 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  effect  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  is  a  disease  which  very  closely  resembles  typhus 
fever,  the  disease  which  has  played  such  havoc  over  in  Europe.  It 
i^  a  disease  in  which  they  have  an  eruption,  together  with  hemorrhages 
into  the  skin  and  a  hign  degree  of  fever.  During  convalescence  there 
is  very  apt  to  be  a  gangrene  of  dependent  parts,  such  as  the  eai-s  or 
the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  a  contagious  disease  ? 

Dr.  RrcKER.  It  is  a  communicable  disease. 

Mr.  Borland.  From  one  individual  to  another  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Only  through  the  bite  of  the  tick. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  warm  weather  disease  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  This  disease  exists  only  during  the  tick  season,  which 
usually  begjiis  about  the  1st  of  May  and  lasts  until  about  the  4th  of 
July;  that  is,  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  is  the  disease  communicated  to  man  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  By  the  bite  of  this  tick. 

Mr.  MoNT)ELL.  Then  it  is  only  those  who  are  working  about  the 
sheep  that  are  affected  by  it  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  It  is  those  who  go  out  into  the  woods  and  into  the 
underbrush  who  get  this  deisease.  I  remember  two  or  three  cases 
that  happened  in  this  way:  A  dog  or  horse  would  go  out  into  the  tick 
coiuitry  and  carry  the  ticks  back  home  and  drop  them  in  the  yard; 
then  they  would  bite  the  little  children  and  give  the  disease  to  them. 
I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  man  carried  a  tick  home  on  his  coat; 
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he  hung  his  coat  in  the  kitchen  and  then  the  tick  bit  a  little  child  and 
the  child  died  of  the  disease.  There  are  two  types  of  the  disease,  and 
in  Montana  it  is  a  very  fatal  disease.  There  the  mortality  hovers 
around  90  per  cent,  but  in  certain  parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho  the  mor- 
tality from  the  disease  is  relatively  sUght,  approximately  about  5  per 
cent.  But  the  economic  loss  by  reason  of  the  sickness  and  depriva- 
tion of  wages,  and  everything  Hke  that,  makes  it  a  very  serious  thin^ 
in  those  States.     They  have  a  great  many  cases  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Blue.  Dr.  McClintic,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  contracted 
the  disease  while  experimenting  in  Montana  and  died  in  1912. 

STLTDY   OF   PELLAGRA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^Study  of  pellagra:  For  rentaL 
eauipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  temporary  field  hospital  and 
laooratory,  including  pay  of  personnel,  for  the  special  studies  of 
pellagra.  You  are  asking  for  $40,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
current  appropriation. 

Dr.  Blue.  This  amount  is  to  be  used  for  a  continuance  of  the 
pellagra  studies. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  in  this  work? 

Dr.  Blue.  Studies  were  continued  during  the  year  at  Spartanburo:, 
S.  C.  The  feeding  experiments  carried  on  oy  Dr.  Goldberger  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  disease  of  pellagra  is  a  deficiency  aisease 
resulting  from  an  exclusive  carbohydrate  diet,  an  excess  of  cereals  in 
the  food.  It  was  also  found  that  a  well-planned  diet,  consisting  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  protcrins,  wiU  not  only  cure,  but  will 
prevent  pellagra.  Therefore  it  seems  that  the  prevention  and  erad- 
ication of  this  disease  is  only  a  question  of  time.  However,  there  are 
two  things  remaining  to  be  done,  namely,  to  find  the  element  or 
factor  in  the  food  which  causes  pellagra  and  verify  the  finding  by 
further  study  and  investigation.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  this 
special  appropriation  is  being  used  to  maintain  the  pellagra  hospital 
and  laboratory  at  Spartanburg. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  disease  is  found  particularly  in  regions  where 
the  people  use  cereals  very  largely  as  the  main  article  of  diet  and 
particularly  corn  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  corn  products  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  RucKER.  The  studies  that  are  made  under  this  fund  are  bio- 
chemical studies.  It  is  contemplated  to  make  examinations  of  the 
intake  and  output  of  persons  on  a  high  protein  diet;  to  examine 
persons  on  diet  representative  in  the  commimity;  then  to  make  a 
study  of  the  feeding  of  vitamines  and  their  effect  on  pellagrins,  and 
clinical  studies  of  the  disease.  I  may  say  that  in  these  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  brewer's  yeast  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
these  vitamines,  and  we  have  determined  a  method  of  taking  them 
out  of  the  brewer's  yeast  in  concentrated  form.  It  is  now  aesired 
to  determine  how  to  treat  patients  with  this  material.  For  example, 
if  you  take  a  pigeon  and  feed  him  on  only  polished  rice  the  pigeon 
will  develop  paralysis;  the  pigeon  may  be  pretty  nearly  dead;  but  if 
you  will  taKe  some  of  this  material,  that  is,  some  of  the  concentrated 
vitamines  taken  out  of  brewer's  yeast,  and  feed  it  to  him  the  next 
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morning  the  pigeon  will  be  up  and  around  and  as  well  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  to  him.  .  These  studies  are  extremely  impor- 
tant because  they  go  into  and  affect  the  dietaries  of  large  numbers  of 
]vople,  not  only  their  relations  to  pellagra,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
primary  thing,  out  with  relation  to  many  other  diseases. 

Mr.  ifoNDELL.  As  a  practical  proposition  of  diet  these  people  need 
ni(»re  meat,  more  fruit,  and  more  vegetables  ? 

I)r.  RucKER.  Well,  it  is  meat,  eggs,  and  milk,  particularly.  It  is 
tlip  proteins. 

m.  MoNDELL.  Will  fruits  and  vegetables  take  the  places  of  those 
tiling  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  No ;  they  will  not,  unless  you  class  beans,  peas,  and 
Iriitils,  and  other  legumes,  as  vegetables,  because  they  have  a  large 
protein  content.  But  you  can  take  an  ordinary  case  of  pellagra  and 
.lire  it  by  feeding  beans,  ordinary  navy  beans. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  develop  is  that  this  is  largely 
:i  poor  man's  disease. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Not  necessarily.  Sunpose  we  all  come  to  a  table ; 
tluTc  are  all  sorts  of  things  on  the  table  to  eat,  but  no  two  of  us  at 
this  table  will  eat  the  same  diet  because  you  will  eat  what  you  like 
nnd  the  others  what  thev  like,  etc.,  around  the  table.  There  may 
he  nersons  at  the  table  who  do  not  like  meats,  eggs,  and  beans;  they 
will  subsist  very  largely  on  bread  and  carbohydrates.  Now,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  cases  of  pellaera  among  people  in  affluent 
circumstances,  the  disease  having  teen  Drought  on  merely  by  reason 
of  the  diet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  articles  of  diet  that  you  suggest  as  the  best 
remedy  or  preventive  are  articles  of  diet  that  are  more  or  less  ex- 
{H^nsive,  but  vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  generally  expensive  in  the 
n'pons  where  pellagra  is  common,  and  mv  thought  was  whether,  by 
increasing  in  the  diet  the  amount  of  tnose  .articles  that  are  not 
'Expensive,  the  disease  can  largely  be  eradicated  ? 

br.  RucKEB.  Yes;  indeed  it  can;  it  is  very  largely  a  question  of 
nlucation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  To  say  to  a  man  that  if  he  eats  plenty  of  meats. 
plenty  of  eggs,  and  drinks  plenty  of  milk  and  cream  he  may  avoid 
pella^a  mav  be  putting  him  up  against  a  diet  which  in  his  particular 
looahty  ancf  under  his  conditions  is  a  Uttle  expensive,  while  a  fruit 
and  v^etable  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  expensive. 

Dr.  KrcKER.  Beans  are  cheap,  but  there  is  still  another  factor  in 
this  thing,  and  it  is  this:  These  vitaminas  are  the  essential  and  vital 
element  of  the  food,  and  they  will  stand  one  heating;  they  will  stand 
^ne  heating  up  to,  say,  55  or  60  centigrade,  but  if  you  go  to  work 
and  heat  tnat  food  again  you  will  kill  those  vitamines.  Now,  that 
brings  in  the  question  of  canned  articles  of  food.  In  these  big  factory 
t<mTis,  where  everybody  in  the  family  works  in  the  factory,  they  may 
h11  earn  pretty  good  wages  but  there  is  not  anybody  who  stays  at 
lH)me  anci  cooks  for  them.  When  they  come  home  they  go  to  work 
and  take  a  can  of  food  that  has  already  been  heated  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  they  heat  that  again  so  that  they  will  have  something 
liot  to  eat  on  the  table,  and  they  eat  it.  Now,  they  can  do  that  a 
certain  number  of  times  without  any  harm,  but  when  they  get  all  of 
their  diet  out  of  a  tin  can  and  the  vitamines  are  killed  it  will  in  time 
produce  pellagra. 
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•  

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  pellagra  prevail  in  Europe  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  exists  in  Italy,  Roumania,  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Spain. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  connection  between  corn 
products  and  pellagra.  You  say  that  it  is  more  apt  to  arise  from  the 
excessive  use  of  cornmeal  or  corn  products  than  from  wheat  flour  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes;  because  com  is  low  in  its  protein  content. 
Wheat  contains  a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  protein  as  com- 
pared with  cornmeal.  However,  the  use  of  a  limited  amount  of 
cornmeal  in  the  dietary  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  an  excessive  amount  of  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  produces  pellagra  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes;  when  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  that  is  not  quite  so  true  of  wheat  diet,  although, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  wheat  diet  is  liable  to  produce  pellagra,  if  it  is 
too  exclusive. 

Dr.  RucKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  the  European  governments  investigated 
pellagra  to  any  extent? 

Dr.  Blub.  They  have  been  making  studies  of  pellagra  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  many  of  the  European  countries  it  is  out  of  the 

S[uestion,  under  present  conditions,  and  those  that  are  likely  to  exist, 
or  the  common  people  to  secure  a  very  great  amount  of  meat,  and 
therefore  their  only  hope  of  escaping  from  this  disease  is,  assuming 
that  it  is  brought  on  by  a  diet  of  cereals,  through  the  use  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  a  larerer  extent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Well,  they  use  a  great  deal  of  cheese  and  oil. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Cheese  is  helpful,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  Oh,  very. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  well  as  oil  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  nutritive  quality  of  oils  lies  in  their  fats  not  in  their 
protein  content. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  have  they  done  in  the  countries  abroad  to 
prevent  it? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  Italian  Clovernment  has  provided  hospitals  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  ])oor  pellagrins,  and  they  receive  in  these 
hospit  Is  a  fairly  nutritious  diet.  1  wt.s  in  Italy  in  1910  and  looked 
over  the  situation  there  with  regard  to  pelkgra,  and  it  was  diminish- 
mg  even  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  the  people  in  the  sections  in  which  you  hnve 
been  operating  sufRciently  interested  and  informed  with  regard  to 
'your  work  that  they  seem  to  he  making  such  changes  of  diet  as  will 
reduce  the  ravages  of  pellagra  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I  do  not  think  that  the  lay  public  is  paying  verj'  much 
attention  to  it,  but  the  medical  men  have  taken  it  up,  particularly 
the  State  health  officers  and  county  health  officers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  publications  pointing  out  the  sort 
of  diet  that  should  be  used  which  you  have  distributed  among  the 
people  generally  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  issued  a  number  of  bulletins  on 
that  subject. 
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BIOLOGIC   PRODUCTS. 

TheCHAiRMAX.  The  next  item  is  ^'Biologic  products:  To  regulate 
the  propagation  and  sale  of  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and  analogous 
products,  including  personal  service,  $25,000."  This  is  something 
new,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this  appropriation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1902,  entitled,  ^' An  act 
to  regulate  tne  sale  of  serums,  viruses,  and  antitoxins."  No  appro- 
priation has  been  granted  up  to  this  time. 
The  CHAraMAN.  What  is  the  necessit}*  for  one  now  ? 
Dr.  RucKER.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  biological 
products  has  greatly  mcreased  in  this  country,  particularly  by  reason 
of  the  European  war.  This  committee  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  large  amounts  of  the  antitetanic  serum  that  is  used  by  the 
allies  in  Europe  come  from  the  United  States,  and  that  the  buyers 
for  foreim  governments  absolutely  refuse  to  accept  any  tetanus  anti- 
toxine  that  does  not  bear  the  label  of  the  Puolic  Health  Service. 
When  a  man  is  wounded  in  the  trenches  over  there,  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  to  give  him  a  dose  of  antitetanic  serum.  That  is  neces- 
sary because  they  are  fighting  over  land  which  has  been  fertilized 
with  manure  of  animals  for  centuries,  and  the  organism  of  tetanus 
produces  spores  which  live  in  the  soil  for  long  perioas  of  time.  When 
a  man  whose  clothes  are  covered  with  this  sou  is  wounded,  unless  ho 
is  given  the  antitetanic  serum  promptl}^,  he  is  very  apt  to  develop 
lockjaw.  I  just  mention  that  in  order  to  show  the  enormous  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  biological  products. 

Dr.  Blue.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  46  uispections  of  estab- 
lishments were  made,  21  licenses  renewed,  3  new  licenses  and  4  sup- 
plemental licenses  were  issued;  in  8  cases  the  applications  for  license 
were  refused,  and  in  4  others  the  establishments  withdrew  their  appli- 
cations. There  were  41  establishments,  26  American  and  15  foreign, 
holding  licenses  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  they  have  to  be  licensed  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  They  are  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  upon  applications  submitted  to  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  they  request  that  an  inspector  be  sent,  and 
we  send  one  as  eariy  as  possible.  Upon  the  report  of  tho  inspector, 
if  it  is  good,  and  following  examination  of  the  products  in  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  the  license  is  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  many  certificates  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  At  the  present  time  there  are  41  firms  licensed  for 
the  production  of  these  things,  for  their  sale  in  interstate  traffic  and 
for  wieir  exportation  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Blue.  Before  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  there  were 
only  12  in  operation,  and  there  were  less  than  6  products  manufac- 
tured. 

Dr.  RucKER.  This  is  a  very  important  thing,  because,  for  instance, 
when  a  man  is  given  a  product  like  grippe  vaccine  for  example,  he 
wants  to  know  that  that  product  has  been  examined  properly  and 
that  it  is  harmless. 
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Mr.  MoNBELL.  Out  of  what  appropriation  have  you  been  paying 
for  this  work  of  examining  and  reporting  on  these  institutions! 

Dr.  Blue.  Out  of  two  funds;  out  of  the  travel  expense  fund,  of 
course,  and  from  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hygienic  Labor- 
atory. The  Hygienic  Laboratory  examines  the  products  of  these 
Srivate  laboratones  every  year.  There  were  3,102  samples  examined 
lU'ing  the  year  1915  for  purity,  potency,  and  preservatives.  The 
Hygienic  Laboratory  has  established  the  standara  xmit  for  diphtheria 
anti-toxin  and  tetanus  anti-toxin,  and  the  other  biological  products 
are  examined  simply  for  purity  and  for  the  amount  of  preservative 
used.  Unless  you  have  a  standard  established  you  can  not,  of  course, 
examine  for  potency. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  require  the  establishments  to  furnish  at 
stated  periods  samples  of  their  serums  and  anti-toxins? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes;  oesides  we  buy  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  buy  them  on  the  market  and  then  examine 
them? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  you  need  to  do  is  to  make  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  products  and  of  the  plants  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  February  16,  1916. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  D.  WALCOTT,  ACCOMPAFIED 
BT  MB.  F.  W.  HODGE,  ETHHOLOOIST  IN  CHABOE  OF  BXTBEAU 
OF  AMEBIC AJT  ETHNOLOGY;  MB.  BICHABD  BATHBUN,  AS- 
SISTANT SECBETABY;  MB.  C.  G.  ABBOT,  DIBECTOB  ASTRO- 
PHYSICAL  OBSEBVATOBY;  MB.  W.  deC,  BAVENEL,  ADMIN- 
ISTBATIVE  ASSISTANT;  MB.  LEONABD  C.  GUNNELL,  AS- 
SISTANT IN  CHABGE  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  LITEBATUBE;  AND  MB.  FBANK  BAKEB»  SU- 
PEBINTENDENT  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PABK. 

The  Chairman.  International  exchanges:  For  the  system  of  inter- 
national exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coimtries, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  neces- 
sary employees  and  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals. 

international  exchanges. 

You  are  asking  for  $32,000,  the  same  appropriation  you  have  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  appropriation  made  for  1914, 
the  balance  July  1,  1915,  was  1  cent;  ol  the  appropriation  for  1913 
the  balance  was  2  cents.  The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  that 
the  appropriation  will  be  entirely  used,  and  the  estimate  for  the 
coming^year  is  the  same  as  the  one  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  able  to  figure  pretty  closely  on  the  amount 
necessary  for  these  exchanges.     It  is  a  routine  matter. 
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Mr.  Walcott.  It  has  been  practically  a  uniform,  routine  matter. 
Sometimes  there  are  shifting  items,  sometimes  the  freight  is  a  little 
more,  or  sometimes  something  else  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  balances 
Tery  closely. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  your  exchanges  been  interrupted  recently  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr,  daairman,  the  exchanges  witn  Germany  and 
Austria  were  interrupted.  About  six  months  ago  the  exchanges  were 
taken  up  with  Germany  through  Holland  and  this  morning  I  signed 
a  letter  approving  the  taking  up  of  the  exchanges  with  Austria,  and 
the  material  which  has  accumulated  wiU  be  sent  through  Holland. 
The  British  permit  the  sending  of  these  exchanges  back  and  forth 
through  a  neutral  port. 

AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is:  "American  ethnology :  For  con- 
tinuing ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Inmans  and  the 
natives  of  Hawaii,  including  the  excavation  and  preservation  of 
archieologic  remains,  under  me  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, including  necessary  employees  and  the  pxirchase  of  necessary 
books  and  periodicals,  including  payment  in  advance  for  subscrip- 
tions." 

The  appropriation  is  $42,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $66L,300  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  HoDOE.  That  represents  an  increase  of  $24,300,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  presume  you  would  like  to  know 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  would  like  to  know  what  you 
are  doin^  this  year  and  what  you  propose  to  do  next  year. 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  have  prepared  a  very  brief  statement  covering  the 
salient  points  of  the  work  of  the  biu^eau  since  we  were  before  the 
comnxittee  the  last  time,  and  if  you  like  I  will  read  it,  as  it  covers 
only  a  few  pages. 

Since  the  last  heaiine  before  this  committee  the  researches  of  the  bureau  have  been 
conducted  along  the  following  lines: 

Archsological  researches  were  condutced  in  the  Mimbres  Valley,  southwestern 
New  Mexico,  among  certain  prehistoric  pueblo  ruins,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  relationship  between  the  southernmost  Pueblo  Indians  and  the  tribes  of  northern 
Mexico.  An  archseolo^cal  reconnoissance  was  conducted  also  in  southern  Arizona 
with  a  flinular  purpose  m  view. 

Diiring  last  sununer,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  excava« 
tions  were  conducted  in  the  ruins  of  an  immense  stone  building,  dating  from  prehis- 
Uvic  times,  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  southern  Colorado.  This  structure, 
which  evidently  was  used  for  ceremonial  purposes,  was  completely  uncovered,  the 
*^  repaired,  and  the  ruins  made  an  object  of  great  attraction  to  the  thousands  of 
tourists  and  students  who  now  visit  this  park. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  of  New  York  City,  exca-* 
nations  were  conducted  in  a  notable  historic  mound  in  northeastern  Georgia,  which 
resulted  in  much  valuable  information  on  the  early  Cherokee  inhabitants  of  that 
section  and  ^ve  indication  of  the  occupjancy  of  the  moimd  by  a  pre-Cherokee  Tribe. 

Archeological  work  designed  to  elucidate  certain  problems  associated  with  the 
ronner  Indian  occupancy  of  northeastern  Kansas  and  southeastern  Nebraska  was 
done  during  the  year  and  researches  designed  to  solve  similar  problems  in  Wyoming^ 
Md  Utah  were  likewise  carried  on. 

Work  has  proceeded  on  the  translation  and  explanation  of  a  large  body  of  sacred 
farmulaa  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  exceeding  500  in  number,  which  relate  to  various 
PJ^GB  of  the  former  practices,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  that  important  tribe. 
TJeae  tribal  records,  which  are  the  property  of  the  bureau,  were  recorded  in  Cherokee 
characterB  by  the  native  priests  ana  are  entirely  unique.    Nearly  half  of  the  material 
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has  been  translated  and  annotated  for  publication,  with  a  glossary  and  botanical 
appendix. 

Investicationp  have  been  continued  among  the  Creek  Indianf*  and  affiliated  triboc?, 
formerly  living  in  the  iSouth  but  now  residing  in  Oklahoma.  In  thi«?  connection  a 
considerable  body  of  information  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  Indian^a, 
after  whom  the  State  \ia8  named,  the  remnant  of  which  live  in  Texas. 

A  volume  pertaining  to  the  mythology,  folklore,  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Seneca 
Indians  of  New  York  has  been  prepared  and  is  partly  in  type.  Ethnolc^c  work  ha:^ 
been  done  aleo  among  other  Iroquois  tribes,  with  special  reference  to  the  celebrated 
Iroquois  League,  which,  among  other  things,  represented  the  highest  form  of  Indian 
government  and  confederation. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  study  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Osage  Indians  by 
an  Omaha  Indian  member  of  the  bureau  staff.  On  these  rites  everything  pertaining 
to  the  life  of  the  Osage  people  centered,  and  from  them  it  is  believed  a  gCKxi  part  of 
their  former  complicated  religious  and  social  system  can  be  restored. 

Researches  among  the  Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico  were  brought  to  a  close  just 
before  their  completion,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  ethnologist  ha\-ing  them  in  charge. 
Ab  soon  as  this  material  is  assembled  an  important  publication  on  a  very  strange  and 
conservative  people  will  be  issued . 

Likewise  investigations  were  continued  among  the  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa,  and  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  a  great  body  of  material  pertaining  to  their 
ethnology  was  gathered. 

Important  researches  were  conducted  among  some  of  the  remnant  tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, notably  those  known  as  the  Chumash,  of  whom  there  was  a  single  aged  survivor, 
and  he  is  now  dead.  The  results  of  this  study  are  among  the  most  important  ever 
gathered  among  a  primitive  people.  Similar  work  is  now  being  prosecuted  in  southern 
California  and  lurtner  important  results  are  expected . 

The  languages  of  the  tribes^  especially  those  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  have  been 
studied  as  in  the  past,  the  particular  object  in  view  being  the  continuation  of  the 
publication  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  part  of  which 
nas  been  issued.  Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  several  Indian  languages 
of  Oregon,  the  Kutenai  language  of  Idaho,  the  Fox  language  of  Iowa,  the  various 
Iroquois  languages,  and  the  Creek,  Natchez,  Hitchiti,  and  Alabama  languages  now  of 
Oklahoma. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  in  studying  and  recording  the  music  of  the  Indians 
and  in  determimng  the  part  played  thereby  in  their  life  and  activities.  The  Sioux 
and  the  Hidataa  of  jsorth  Dakota  have  been  the  subject  of  this  particular  investigation. 

The  bureau  has  various  works  in  preparation,  and  others,  in  press,  will  soon  be  pub- 
Ushed.  Of  fipecial  interest  are  a  proposed  "Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California," 
a  "Handbook  of  American  Archaelogj',"  and  a  "Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Remains 
East  of  the  Mississippi,"  all  of  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  schools.  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Maya  Hieroglyphs"  recently  published  by  the  bureau, 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Department  of  Anthropolog>'^  of  Harvard  Uni- 
veTsity. 

That  is  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  additional 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  The  first  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  covered  by  the  recom- 
mended increases  is  for  the  exploration  and  preservation  of  antiqui- 
ties, including  the  cliff  dwellings,  in  the  arid  region,  $4,000.  A  great 
many  of  these  antiquities  are  being  rifled  by  private  individuals.  In 
some  cases  they  are  on  private  land,  but  fortunately  under  the  control 
of  people  who  appreciate  the  need  of  preserving  them  for  scientific 
purposes  and  will  not  permit  their  spoliation  by  those  who  want  to 
rifle  them  merelj'  for  the  objects  they  contain.  A  ^ood  many  of 
these  rums*  are  being  injured  by  the  elements  as  well  as  destroyed 
through  vandalism.  They  shed  very  important  light  upon  the  eth- 
nological problems  involved  in  the  so-called  arid  region,  and  the 
work  is  really  very  essential  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
involved. 
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Mr.  Borland.  They  have  all  been  withdrawn  as  national  monu- 
ments, have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  No;  only  some  of  them.  In  southern  Colorado,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  there  are  some 
rujteworthy  ruins,  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  West,  and  they 
have  been  repaired.  There  is  another  group  in  northwestern  Ari- 
zona, which  is  as  yet  almost  inaccessible;  they  are  on  what  is  known 
a^  the  Navajo  National  Monument.  Then  there  is  a  small  one  on 
the  Gila  River  in  Arizona.  There  is  a  bill  now  before  the  House 
lodking  to  the  preservation  of  numerous  other  objects  of  antiguity, 
m<*ludmg  some  cliff  dwellings  and  some  enormous  Pueblo  ruins  m 
what  is  known  as  the  Pajarito  Park,  northwest  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  minor  ruins  within  the  Umits  of  national 
parks,  and  a  great  many  others  not  protected  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  do  to  guard  these  ruins?  Do  you 
provide  some  means  of  preserving  them;  and  if  so,  what  sort  of 
means? 

Mr.  Hodg£.  All  the  work  of  excavation  that  has  been  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  been  with  a 
view  not  only  of  uncovering  the  walls  of  these  ruins,  but  of  making 
nwt»ssary  repairs  in  order  to  prevent  the  progress  of  disintegration. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  spoke  of  vandalism.  How  do  you  guard  them 
against  vandalism  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  There  are  numerous  cases  known  to  us  where  visitor^ 
have  simply  toppled  over  these  walls,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  crushing  masonry  down  in  the  canyon  below, 
for  example.     Others  have  been  despoiled  by  relic  hunters. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  would  vou  guard  against  that  ?  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  have  guards  or  caretaters  m  charge  ? 

ilr.  Hodge.  That  could  be  taken  care  of  in  more  than  one  way. 
In  the  national  parks  there  are  overseers  and  rangers  who  look  after 
the  preservation  of  these  things  themselves.  They  do  that  in  an 
ineidental  way,  just  as  they  prevent  the  illegal  cutting  of  timber  on 
forest  reserves,  or  prevent  careless  campers  from  leavmg  camp  fires 
burmng,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  would  this  $4,000  be  used  for?  Would  that 
be  used  for  excavation  and  repair  to  walls  or  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  For  excavation  and  repair;  for  tne  repair  work,  of 
Course,  materials  would  ba  required,  Irke  lumber  and  cement.  The 
larger  part  of  that  sum  is  for  the  employment  of  laborers  for  excava- 
ting and  repairing.  In  every  instance  thus  far  where  work  of  that 
kind  has  been  carried  on,  the  collections  found  have  been  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum.     There  is  a  provision  of  law  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  guard  against  such  destruction  in 
Isolated  places  where  there  are  neither  rangers  nor  park  policemen 
nor  forestry  emplovees  ? 

Mr.  Hodoe.  It  has  been  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  average 
prson  who  sees  that  a  ruin  has  had  attention  and  has  been  posted, 
will  not  only  not  commit  acts  of  vandalism,  but  will  do  his  best  toward 

protecting  such  ruins. 
The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  call  the  attention  of  these 

people  to  that  fact  when  they  have  never  seen  the  ruins  until  they 

<*<>me  there  ? 
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Mr.  Hodge.  In  the  Southwest,there  is  nobody  living  in  that  country, 
where  ruins  are  so  numerous,  who  has  not  seen  ruins,  and  important 
ones,  too.  I  could  mention  one  case  in  point.  There  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  national  monument  the  so-called  Inscription  Rock  in 
New  Mexico.  Beginning  with  the  year  1605,  when  the  colonizer  of 
New  Mexico  carved  his  inscription  there  with  the  date,  down  almost 
to  the  present  time,  or  at  least  up  to  the  Mexican  War,  both  faces  of 
this  great  rock  have  been  filled  with  historical  inscriptions.  The  Span- 
iards made  it  a  camping  place,  and  as  they'  passed  through  they 
carved  not  only  their  names  but  the  purpose  of  their  joimiey  and 
what  they  had  accomphshed,  also  giving  the  date.  It  is  really  a  very 
marvelous  rock  and  one  of  the  most  historical  spots  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet  I  will  warrant  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  have  nev^r 
heard  of  it. 

The  President  a  few  years  ago  set  aside  Inscription  Rock  &s  a 
national  monument,  and  a  man  has  been  appointed  nominal  custo- 
dian, but  he  lives  6  or  7  miles  away  and  does  not  pass  by  there  once 
a  month;  but  there  have  been  posted  little  linen  posters  in  Spanish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexican  residents  who  may  pass  by,  and  also 
in  EngUsh,  requesting  that  no  one  carve  his  name  upon  the  rock. 
The  Mexicans  look  upon  themselves  as  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  are  not  going  to  do  anything  harmful  to  such  things. 
They  would  not  any  more  deface  those  inscriptions  than  they  womd 
deface  a  tombstone.  And  I  find  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
have  a  similar  respect  for  a  place  that  is  posted  m  this  way.  They 
would  not  be  likely  to  destroy  the  walls  of  a  great  ruin,  because  there 
is  nothing  there  to  take  away.  Such  work  of  excavation  and  repair 
has  been  done,  I  think,  with  a  degree  of  success,  but  we  have  had  so 
little  money  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  much  aside  from  the 
Mesa  Verde  ruins,  which  have  been  saved. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  preserved  the  chief  remnatits  of 
these  ruins,  have  you  not  accomphshed  all  that  is  necessary  for  your 
scientific  researches  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Of  course,  it  is  an  almost  impossible  task  to  excavate 
all  of  these  ruins.  There  are  thousands  of  tnem,  and  there  is  no  such 
intention.  It  has  been  discovered  that  these  ruins  may  be  divided 
into  certain  archsBological  cultural  provinces,  so  to  speaK.  The  plan 
is  to  excavate  a  few  typical  ruins  in  these  various  provinces,  in  order 
to  show  the  relation  of  one  to  another  and  to  determine  the  character 
and  to  some  extent  the  customs  of  the  people  who  were  responsible  for 
them.  It  would  take  such  a  great  length  of  time  and  so  much  money 
that  the  results  would  not  warrant  any  attempt  to  excavate  sys- 
tematically all  this  vast  number  of  ruins,  and  there  is  no  such  inten- 
tion in  mmd. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  additional  money  asked  for? 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  want  to  undertake  some  researches  of  an  ethno- 
logical nature  in  Alaska,  and  are  asking  $4,500  for  that  purpose. 
The  particular  reason  why  ethnologic  researches  should  be  conducted 
in  Alaska  is  that  its  natives  have  become  so  modified  that  it  is  impor- 
tant they  should  be  studied  within  the  next  few  years.  This  is  work 
that  can  not  be  done  in  a  day,  and  there  is  really  need  for  such  work 
to  be  done.  We  know  very  little  about  the  Alaska  Indians,  except 
those  in  the  southern  end. 
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Then  it  is  desirable  ^  that  ethnological  investigation  should  be 
extended  among  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  drainage,  that  vast 
area  of  the  Middle  West,  extending  from  the  Rockv  Mountains 
eastward  through  the  plains  country  as  far  as  Ohio.  There  are  still 
remnants  of  tribes  that  formerly  occupied  that  section,  remnants 
of  the  Miamis  and  the  Peorias  and  the  Illinois,  and  other  tribes, 
but  these  are  dying  off  very  rapidly.  We  included  an  item  covering 
similar  research  two  or  three  vears  ago,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  died  certain  old  men  who  oelonged  to  those  tribes  and  who  were 
the  sole  possessors  of  some  of  the  knowledge  we  are  after,  so  that 
>^nme  of  this  information  has  really  passed  forever.  It  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  very  forcibly  lately  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  men  working  in  California  came  across  an  old  Indian 
belonging  to  a  tribe  known  as  the  Chumash.  It  is  not  a  tribe  very 
well  KiaowTi,  because  their  glory  ended  a  good  many  years  ago.  This 
ohl  man  was  about  125  years  oi  age;  this  is  not  a  mere  guess,  but  was 
shown  by  the  Franciscan  Mission  records. 

The  result  of  a  study  of  several  months  with  this  old  man,  who  has 
since  died,  has  been  the  restoration  of  the  entire  ethnology  of  his 
people.  He  was  a  man  of  marvelous  memory.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  all  of  us,  and  it  is  really  almost  unbelievable  what  that  man 
recalled  when  the  subject  was  opened  to  him.  The  knowledge  he 
^ave  was  tested  at  ever  angle.  He  was  cross-examined  in  every 
possible  way,  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  vast  body  of  information 
from  that  one  man  which  will  restore  to.  knowledge  the  customs, 
beliefs,  characteristics,  and  language  of  a  tribe  which  was  supposed 
to  be  extinct  until  our  Mr.  Harrington  came  across  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  take  somewhat  of  a  chance  in  basing 
scientific  conclusions  upon  the  memory  of  an  ignorant  old  man  125 
years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  HoDOE.  He  was  not  ignorant  by  any  means.  He  was  a  man 
of  marvelous  mentality.  As  I  said,  it  is  almost  unbelievable  what 
that  man  recalled,  and  every  bit  of  his  information  was  checked 
and  verified. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  been  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
man  of  very  active  imagination,  and  might  remember  things  that 
never  happened. 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  might  be  so  in  some  cases.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  here,  however,  as  Mr.  Harrington,  who  made  this 
investigation,  verified  his  information  in  every  possible  way,  and  he 
is  so  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  more  intimate  side  of  Indian 
life  that  deception  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  been  thinking  of  those  things  for 
years,  and  therefore  could  not  have  given  any  other  answer. 

Mr.  HoDOE.  He  was  living  with  a  Mexican  family,  and  there  was 
no  member  of  his  own  people  with  whom  he  could  converse.  It  w^as 
one  of  those  remarkable  cases  in  which  an  old  man  remembered 
everything  that  took  place  in  his  youth.  Such  things  sometimes 
happen.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  ethnological 
research — to  be  able  to  sift  down  such  things  and  to  be  able  to  verify 
such  statements.  If  our  old  Indian  had  been  found  to  be  a  man  of 
the  kind  which  you  suggest,  he  would  have  been  dismissed  as  a 
worthless  informant.  Then,  there  was  no  object  for  the  old  man  to 
tell  anything  but  the  tnith,  as  he  was  not  paid  for  the  information. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  ever  get  fooled  on  one  of  these  matters 
and  get  out  a  learned  treatise,  it  will  be  something  that  will  not  be 
worth  very  much,  and  yet  there  will  be  no  one  able  to  contradict 
such  statements. 

Mr.  Hodge.  Mr.  Harrington  could  have  no  possible  object  in 
recording  anything  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be  absolutely  true, 
and,  besides,  he  is  a  most  astute  investigator,  whom  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  an  Indian  to  deceive. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  case  you  had  a  very  old  man  and  a  very 
young  man  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Hodge.  This  young  man  is  very,  very  expert,  and  the  old  man 
could  not  fake  his  own  language,  for  example. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  could  fake  stories  in  his  own  language 
when  he  was  the  only  one  who  understood  it. 

Mr.  Hodge.  It  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  thing  for  him  to 
have  remembered  all  these  things  if  they  were  not  true,  and  he  would 
have  been  caught,  just  as  a  good  lawyer  can  trap  a  witness  if  he  is 
inclined  to  teU  falsehoods.  That  is  his  business,  and  that  was  Har- 
rington's business,  and  in  work  of  that  kind  he  is  a  wizard.  He  is  a 
very  remarkable  young  man.  I  merely  mention  this  particular  case 
because  I  thought  it  might  give  you  an  idea  of  other  opportunities 
that  we  still  have  in  Oflahoma  of  one  or  two  men  or  women  here 
and  there  who  possess  knowledge  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  this 
knowledge  will  disappear  very  snortly  unless  we  can  gather  it  before 
it  passes  away.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  need  $3,000  for  sala- 
ries, field  expenses,  etc. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  conducting  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Indians  who  once  formed  the  Creek  Confederacy,  so 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Southern  States,  now  of  Oklahoma, 
and  this  study  has  developjed  a  knowledge  of  many  other  tribes  that 
were  scarcely  known  to  exist.  Now,  we  find,  that  in  pursuing  these 
ethnological  researches  among  the  Creek  and  other  Indians,  archaeo- 
logical work  in  the  territory  formerlv  occupied  by  them  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  problems  connected  with  that  group 
of  trilbes.  This  is  a  work  which  should  really  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  ethnological  work.  It  will  require  about  $3,000  to 
accomplish  what  we  desire  to  do  in  this  direction  next  year. 

These  items  are"  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figures.  Three 
thousand  dollars,  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  good  many  men, 
and  in  some  cases  provision  them  in  the  wilds,  can  not  go  very  far. 

HANDBOOK   OF  AMERICAN   INDIANS. 

Wo  also  want  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  including  the  employment  of  specialists  and  of 
clerical  and  editorial  assistance,  and  we  ask  $3,800  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  is  not  for  the  printing,  but  is  for  revising  the 
Handbook  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  is  for  revising.  The  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  represented,  at  the  time  of  publication,  a  general  summary 
only  of  the  knowledge  which  we  had  in  regard  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  was  up  to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  revised  since  ? 
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Mr.  Hodge.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  data,  and  the  most 
economical  way  of  revising  the  pubhcation  will  be  to  enlist  the  serv- 
ices of  certain  specialists  not  connected  with  the  bureau,  who  have 
devoted  particular  attention  to  certain  tribes,  and  have  them  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.  In  other  words,  we  should  draw  on 
the  services  of  outsiders  to  nelp  us  out  and  pay  them  for  the  data 
they  supply,  because  we  can  not  enlist  their  services  in  any  other  way. 
It  woula  be  illegal  to  accept  their  services  without  paying  for  them. 
This,  with  the  necessary  clerical  and  editorial  assistance,  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of  $3,800.  We  receive  a  great  many  letters  all  the  time 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Handbook.  There  was  a  reprint  in  1912 
in  an  edition  of  6,500  copies,  of  which  6,000  copies  were  for  the  use  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  while  the  Smithsonian  Institution  received  50Q 
copies  of  that  edition. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  sell  those  or  give  them  away  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  arc  not  allowed  to  sell  them,  but  the  Supjerin- 
tendent  of  Documents  has  had  the  volumes  reprinted  several  times. 
I  did  not  get  his  figures  for  this  year,  but  I  think  the  figures  about  a 
year  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  before  this  committee,  were 
^omethmg  like  $3,600.  I  know  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
has  sold  a  good  many  copies. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  did  he  charge  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Three  dollars  for  the  two  volumes.  There  are  two 
volumes  not  c^uite  as  large  as  this  [indicating].  Now,  here  is  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Walter  B.  Briggs,  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvard  College  Library,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.     He  says: 

You  must  have  received  man^  testimonies  as  to  the  value  of  the  ''Handbook." 
It  enables  those  of  us  engaged  m  reference  work  to  answer  at  once  questions  that 
woald  otherwise  take  hours  of  searching  and  correspondence.  But  yesterday  a 
gentleman  from  Montreal  (E.  Fabre,  surveyor,  E.  C.)  visited  Cambridee  in  order  to 
oae  the  material  in  the  Harvard  library  upon  the  Abnaki  Indians.  Our  catalogue 
showed  but  five  titles;  your  Handbook  unlocked  practically  everything  upon  the 
subject. 

This  is  a  brief  letter  which  gives  a  fair  impression  of  how  the  work 
is  received  and  of  what  use  it  is  to  libraries,  schools,  etc.  We  have 
received  requests  by  the  thousands  from  schools  and  colleges,  and 
we  have  not  a  copy  to  supplv. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  they  willing  to  buy  them,  or  do  they  want  you 
to  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  The  sales  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
answer  your  Question  to  some  extent.  That  officer  has  sold  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  work.  People  who  are  willing  to  pay 
13  for  a  Government  publication  that  has  already  been  circulated 
pretty  widely  must  find  it  useful. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the  House  may  insist 
upon  having  another  edition  printed  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  can  distribute  them  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  wanted  $2,600  for  this  purpose 
and  now  you  want  $3,800. 

Mr.  Hodge.  The  figures  were  revised,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it 
was  thought,  as  I  remember,  that  sufficient  clerical  assistance  had 
not  been  included  in  the  item  last  year.  The  proposed  revision 
requires  more  editorial  and  clerical  assistance  than  was  estiiaftted» 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  increase  is  recommended.     jJH^^ 
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The  Chairman.  The  item  last  year  was,  ^^ Toward  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  including 
the  employment  of  specialicts  and  of  editorial  and  clerical  assistance, 
«2,600. 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  thought  at  the  time  that  we  might  make  a  start 
on  that,  but  since  then  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the 
item,  for  the  reason  that  $2,600  was  not  sufficient  to  employ  special- 
ists and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  additional  clerical  and  eoitorial 
aid  reqiuired. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is  in  the  way  of  punishment  for  not  giving  it  to 
you  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  It  is  not  a  punishment;  I  regard  this  as  a  special 
privilege. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  expect  to  get  a  complete  revision  of  that 
Handbook  for  $3,800  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  think  it  can  be  done  for  $3,800.  We  think  all  the 
material  can  be  gathered  for  a  completely  revised  edition. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  will  bring  it  down  to  the  point  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Yes,  sir.  A  good  deal  of  the  material  now  used  in  the 
Handbook  would  be  reprinted,  of  course,  but  our  work  has  been  going 
on  all  the  time,  and  we  are  constantly  gaining  additio  lal  information. 
Knowledge  of  the  ethnology  of  American  tribes  is  ever  increasing,  and 
w^e  want  to  include  this  knowledge  in  the  revised  edition  of  our  Hand- 
book. Some  of  the  tribes  represented  in  the  Handbook  had  not  beei 
studied  at  all,  but  since  its  publicatioTi  we  have  gained  coisiderable 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  tribes,  their  settlements,  etc.,  aid  we  ca-i 
now  incorporate  the  information  respecting  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  just  waated  to  know  wnether  that  was  your  esti- 
mate on  the  complete  revision  dowa  to  the  point  of  printing. 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  think  it  can  be  done  for  $3,800.  I  believe  that  for 
$3,800  the  Handbook  can  be  revised  and  made  readjr  for  printing. 
In  addition  to  this  Handbook,'  for  which  we  have  received,  I  should 
say,  25,000  or  30,000  requests,  we  want  to  prepare  a  series  of  hand- 
books of  a  more  intensive  kind  pertaining  to  the  diflFerent  States  or, 
in  some  cases,  to  groups  of  States.  In  tne  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  every  article  is  pr(»sented  in  the  briefest  possible  form.  We 
could  not  go  into  the  details  in  regard  to  the  archeology,  for  example, 
of  any  given  locality,  and  consequently  it  is  desirable  to  issue  a  series 
of  handbooks  of  a  more  intensive  kind  relating  to  the  Indians,  past 
and  present,  of  the  various  States  or  groups  of  States.  Only  recently 
we  received  a  request  from  a  member  of  tne  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Texas  pointing  out  the  need  of  a  work  of  that  kind  pertaining  to 
Texas,  in  order  to  do  this — and  I  might  say  that  we  nave  already 
made  a  beginning  with  California,  which  is  the  most  difficult  State  in 
the  Union  to  treat  ethnologically  and  archeologicaUy — ^we  will  require 
$3,600. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  another  item  in  this  list  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  is  an  additional  item. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  in  addition  to  what  you  are  asking  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  is  repeated  from  last  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  amount  would  not  complete  the  work  t 
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Mr.  HoDOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  How  long  would  it  take  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  It  would  take  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Can  you  estimate  how  much  it  would  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  would  hesitate  to  start  with  it  unless  I  knew  what 
it  would  cost- 
Mr.  Hodge.  The  estimate  would  have  to  be  a  rather  rough  one. 
I  think,  however,  we  could  arrive  at  a  reasonable  estimate.  The 
idea  of  including  $3,600  was  to  make  such  studies  as  might  be  prac- 
ticable for  that  sum,  and  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  it  could.  Now, 
this  is  not  work  that  could  be  done  in  a  year  even  if  you  gave  us 
$50,000,  because  we  could  not  get  the  men,  and  we  thought  it  better 
and  much  more  economical  to  start  fairly  modestly,  witii  a  view  of 
completing  the  work  in  two  or  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  could  not  complete  it  in  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  In  two  or  three  or  four  years.  It  is  diflBcult  now  to 
say.  That  would  depend  altogether  on  the  liberality  of  those  whose 
st^rvices  we  could  enlist. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Don't  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Yes,  sir;  we  nave  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  would  not  depend  upon  their  liberality  then. 

Mr.  Hodge.  Well,  I  think  it  shows  a  liberal  spirit  when  an  expert 
who  has  devoted  15  or  20  vears  to  the  study  of  a  special  subject 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  in  the  form  oi  manuscripts 
that  would  probably  print  200  or  300  pages  for  say  $500. 

The  Chairman.  Nobodv  eke  might  offer  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  am  making 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Hodge.  Take,  for  example,  the  Handbook  of  Indians  of 
California  being  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University 
of  California.  1  think  there  are  institutions  that  would  be  only  too 
?lad  to  buy  this  material  from  him.  It  is  a  work  that  is  going  to  be 
of  prime  importance,  I  think,  to  the  teachers  of  California  who  now 
have  very  bttle  knowledge  of  what  preceded  the  settlement  of  the 
State  by  white  people. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  getting  these  manuscripts  we 
do  not  buy  something  that  is  already  prepared.  Prof.  Kroeber  is  a 
professor  m  the  University  of  California,  and  we  would  ask  him  to 
prepare  this  material  for  us.  He  then  pays  for  his  clerical  work  and 
everything  else,  and  he  personally  gets  very  little  out  of  it.  He  does 
it  simply  as  a  matter  of  interest  m  the  science  and  the  work,  and  we 
try  to  give  him  enough  to  cover  his  necessary  expenses.  If  he  gets 
Wivthing  out  of  it  for  himself,  he  does  unusually  well. 

The  (Siairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  payment  to  him  is  only  to 
cover  his  expenses  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  He  will  be  paid  for  this  particular  work  something 
like  $900.  He  worked  on  it  during  practically  all  of  1914,  and,  bar- 
ring a  trip  of  two  months  to  Europe  last  year,  he  has  spent  nearly 
^1  of  his  spare  time  on  the  work  since  then.  He  is  now  enjoying 
Ivi'^  sabbatical  year,  and  is  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular handbook,  expecting  to  finish  it  by  next  June.  Now,  of 
<*ourse,  you  can  imagine  that  $900  for  two  years'  work  by  an  expert 
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specialist  is  reaUy  no  compensation  at  all;  it  is  merely  a  nominal 
consideration.  There  will  be  25  or  30  small  maps  in  the  publication, 
and  Dr.  Kroeber  will  furnish  these  as  well  as  the  illustrations  and  the 
clerical  assistance.  I  would  therefore  regard  the  $900  as  about  the 
amount  of  money  he  would  be  out  of  pocKet. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Out  of  what  appropriation  is  that  to  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Out  of  our  lump-sum  appropriation.  The  only  way 
we  can  make  such  payments  is  to  purcnase  a  part  of  the  completed 
manuscript  in  one  year  and  another  complete  part  the  next  year. 
Now,  we  nave  opportunities  in  the  bureau  lor  the  purchase  of  manu- 
scripts of  very  great  value.  We  can  not  ask  people  to  work  for  us 
for  nothing,  liccause  we  are  not  authorized  to  do  so ;  it  is  contrary  to 
law.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  from  Dr. 
Emerson,  of  Honolulu,  manuscripts  pertaining  to  tne  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Hawaiian  people,  among  whom  we  are  authorized  to 
conduct  researches,  but  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  them. 
Right  now  there  is  a  gentleman  in  Washington  who  has  an  important 
manuscript  which  we  would  like  to  purchase,  but  we  can  not  do  so 
because  we  have  not  the  money.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  that  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  ought 
to  have  a  reasonable  sum  that  could  be  used  for  just  such  purposes. 
For  this  we  are  asking  $2,400. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN   ADVANCE. 


.  The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  be  authorized  to  pay  sub- 
scriptions in  advance;  what  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Hodge.  There  are  some  scientific  journals  that  are  published 
at  a  loss;  they  have  to  ''pass  the  hat  around*'  every  year  in  order  to 
make  up  the  expense.  The  publishers  find  it  necessary  to  solicit 
the  payment  of  subscriptions  in  advance.  We  do  not  pay  for  sub- 
scriptions in  advance  where  necessity  does  not  require  it,  but  I  am 
speaking  now  of  only  8  or  10  magazmes  which  we  have  always  sub- 
scribed for.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  comptroller  rules  that 
payment  in  advance  can  be  permitted  only  when  special  provision  is 
made  for  it.  So  two  or  three  years  ago  such  authority  was  incor- 
porated in  the  law  to  enable  us  to  pay  in  advance  subscriptions  to 
scientific  magazines. 

The  Chairman.  The  provision  is  a  new  one  here. 

Mr.  HoDQE.  I  think  not;  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  bill  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  submitted  as  new  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hodge.  The  provision  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  1915  reads 
this  way:  '^ Under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  including  payment  in 
advance  for  subscriptions." 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  was  in  the  bill  for  1915. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  current  law  for  1916. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  pay  in  advance  for  those 
subscriptions,  is  it  not,  under  the  present  rulings  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  affect  it. 
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Mr.  HoDOE.  These  are  foreign  periodicals  mostly.  It  is  a  veiy 
small  matter;  as  we  subscribe  for  only  10  or  a  aozen  periodicals 
altogether.  The  remainder,  which  form  the  chief  increase  of  our 
working  library,  are  derived  through  exchange  with  our  own  pubUca- 

tions. 

SPANISH  DIGGINGS,  WYO. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  connection  with  your  work  of  excavation  and 
pn  sorvation  of  archaeological  remains,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
t«»  two  sections  in  my  State  with  regard  to  which  some  people  have 
K'on  very  much  interested  and  have  written  me  many  lettei's,  but 
rtiative  to  which  I  learn  that  you  have  very  httle  information.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Hartville,  in  southeastern  Wyoming,  if  you  know  where 
ii  is 

Mr.  Hodge  (interposing).  I  know  about  where  it  it. 

Mr.  MdNDELL.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mines.  In  that 
vicinity  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Spanish  Diggings.  It  has  been 
misnamed  Spanish  Diggings  on  the  theory  that  the  early  Spanish 
explorers  had  something  to  do  with  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  old 
aboriginal  quarries— flint  quarries — and  they  are  very  extensive.  In 
Tv\A\  to  a  communication  which  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary  some 
(lays  ago,  I  have  a  letter  from  him,  which  he  has  just  handed  to  me, 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  issued  no  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and 
that,  while  a  representative  of  the  bureau  made  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Di^ngs  last  summer,  he  did  not  obtain  sufficient  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  report  for  pubUcation.  I  am  calling  the  matter  to  your 
attention,  because  I  have  recently  had  a  good  many  letters  from  people 
asking  me  to  make  an  effort  to  have  those  remains  set  aside  as  a 
national  monument.  I  have  hesitated  to  do  that  until  I  had  suffi- 
cient information  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or 
mcessity  of  any  such  action.  Do  you  contemplate  any  investigation 
*»f  these  particular  remains? 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  can  teU  you  a  Uttle  about  that.  We  had  a  man  at 
work  in  southern  Utah  last  summer,  and  we  received  a  communi- 
<  ation,  if  I  remember  correctly,  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
fisking  that  the  Spanish  Diggings  be  investigated  with  a  view  to 
reroimnending  the  setting  aside,  as  a  national  monument,  a  reason- 
able tract  of  land  on  wmch  they  are  situated.  We*  instructed  our 
man  in  Utah,  when  he  finished  his  work  there,  to  visit  southeastern 
Wyoming  and  look  the  land  over  on  his  way  back.  He  did  this  and 
reported,  without  making  a  study  of  all  those  vast  quarry  workshops, 
as  they  are  called,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  create  a  national 
monument  of  a  typical  area,  not  to  take  in  too  much  land,  but 
>iniply  to  take  a  typical  area  and  have  it  properly  fenced  and  cared 
for,  so  that  it  coula  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  future  students. 
There  are  not  a  great  man^  archaeological  remains  in  Wyoming,  but 
tills  one  is  important.  I  might  say  that  we  are  constantly  in  receipt 
of  requests  from  the  Interior  Department,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
other  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  having  jmis- 
<ii^tion  over  land  on  which  archaeological  remains  occur,  for  mfor- 
mation  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  setting  aside  such  remains  as  national 
monuments.  In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  give  the  information 
directly  because  of  the  fact  that  some  member  of  our  staff  has  studied 
them,  out  in  other  cases  we  can  offer  no  information  respecting  them. 
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We  could  advise  more  intelligently  in  such  matters  if  we  had  the 
means  to  visit  these  numerous  sites  and  report  on  them  from  first- 
hand knowledge. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  I  gather  that  you  have  now  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  warrant  you  in  making  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  regarding  the  so-called  Spanish  Diggings  ? 

Mr.  HoDOE.  We  have  sufficient  information  aenved  from  that 
hrief  reconnoissance  of  the  Spanish  Diggings  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation respecting  the  withdrawal  as  a  national  monument  of  a  part 
of  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  contemplate  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  If  requested  to  do  so,  we  will. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  I  believe,  has  juris- 
diction. If  I  remember  correctlv,  the  Spanish  Diggings  are  on 
pubUc  lands  not  generally  suited  for  agriculturel  purposes,  although 
there  are  many  homesteaders  scattered  throughout  the  area. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand  that  if  anything  of  that  kind  were 
done,  or  if  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  do  it,  the  area  withdrawn 
should  be  comparatively  small,  with  the  idea  of  simply  preserving 
typical  diggings,  without  any  effort  to  include  the  vafet  area  over 
which  those  diggings  to  some  extent  occur. 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  have  made  numerous  recommendations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  with  respect  to  similar  archaeological  remains. 

MEDICINE   WHEEL,   WTO. 

■ 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  of  late  in 
regard  to  the  so-called  Medicine  Wheel  on  Medicine  Mountain,  which 
is  one  of  the  peaks  or  rounded  summits  of  the  Bald  Mountain  region, 
in  the  northern  Big  Horn  Mountains  of  northern  central  Wyoming. 
I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  director  a  few  days  ago  in  regard 
to  that,  or  at  least,  I  think  I  addressed  the  commimication  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  suggestion  that  if  that  department 
did  not  have  the  information  to  pass  it  on  and  endeavor  to  get  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  it.  There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on  me  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  national 
monument  there,  but  I  have  not  lelt  that  I  had  enough  information 
with  regard  to  the  locality  or  with  regard  to  the  character  or  impor- 
tance 01  those  particular  remains  to  warrant  me  in  taking  any  action. 
What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  have  known  about  the  Medicine  Wheel  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  none  of  our  people  have  visited  it.  We  know  of 
discemmg  people  who  have  visited  it,  and  we  have  received  their 
reports.  One  request  came  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  preserve  the  Medicine  Wheel,  whether  it 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  include  it  in  a  small  park  to  be  re- 
served as  a  national  monument,  and  we  recommended  it  strongly. 
We  also  recommended  that  a  fence  be  built  around  the  Wheel  to  pro- 
tect it,  because  it  is  in  a  country  over-run  by  cattle,  and  this  inter- 
esting object  is  being  disturbed  by  roaming  cattle. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  information  to  the  effect  that  it  is  being  dis- 
turbed by  relic  hunters,  curious  people  and  investigators  of  one  sort 
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or  another,  who  have  been  interfering  with  it.  Mr.  Secretary,  have 
you  sufficient  information  with  regard  to  those  two  sections  I  have 
referred  to  to  enable  you  to  give  me  a  brief  letter  setting  forth  what 
they  are,  or  what  you  know  about  them,  so  that  I  can  use  it  in  my 
correspondence  with  people  who  are  constantly  writing  to  me  about 
themi  I  know  very  little  about  them  except  in  a  general  way,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  such  information  as  you  can  furnish. 

Mr.  HoDOE.  We  can  send  you  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  Waloott.  When  the  question  of  that  Medicine  Wheel  came 
up,  I  looked  over  the  papers  and  all  the  information  available,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  desirable  to  preserve  it  as  a  monument,  as  being  one 
of  the  unusual  prehistoric  antiquities,  and  we  can  give  you  any 
information  we  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  this  condition  about  that  general  propo- 
sition of  national  monuments,  that  up  to  date  Congress  has  not  seen 
tit  to  make  any  appropriations  to  take  care  of  those  we  already  have^ 
and  I  have  not  been  very  enthusiastic  about  creating  any  more  until 
Congress  came  to  view  them  as  sufficiently  important  to  do  some- 
thing toward  preserving  those  we  have. 

m.  Walcott.  In  moving  about  through  the  West,  I  find  that 
where  a  particular  tract  has  been  reserved  as  a  national  monument, 
the  local  people  take  an  interest  in  it  and  they  help  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  some  legislation  look- 
ing toward  coo,peration  by  the  States,  with  the  Federal  Government 
supervising  the  work  only  when  the  States  make  some  provision  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  those  objects  ?  They  are,  as  you  say,  mat- 
ters of  great  local  interest,  and  in  many  instances  they  benefit  the 
residents  of  the  commimities  considerably.  Now,  could  that  interest 
be  crystallized  into  anything  substantial  or  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  In  other  departments  of  governmental  activity,  the 
Federal  Government  cooperates  with  the  States,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done  in  this  particular. 

Sir.  HoDQE.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  in  cooperation* with  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  we  did  some  archeeological  work  there  which  resulted 
in  the  preservation  of  some  very  important  ruins  which  are  now 
visited  by  thousands  of  people  every  summer.  They  are  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  State.  The  collections  found 
were  divided  between  the  local  museum  at  Santa  Fe  and  the  National 
Museum  here.  It  was  the  first  cooperative  work  done,  and  it  was 
very  successful  in  every  way. 

XIr.  Borland.  I  think  the  States  should  help,  because  they  are,  of 
course,  interested. 

Mr.  HoDOE.  Of  course,  as  it  is  now,  when  work  is  done  for  the  Gov- 
prninent,  the  collections  must,  \mder  provision  of  law,  go  to  the 
National  Museum. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  must  be,  however,  a  great  many  minor  fea- 
tures or  objects  that  you  could  give  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Hodge.  Mr.  Rathbun  can  tell  you  about  that — that  is,  about 
the  gifts  and  exchange  feature.  For  example,  if  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  should  conduct  some  archaeological  work  in  Colorado,  can 
it  rive  some  of  those  collections  to  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Only  under  some  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  must  be  a  great  many  specimens  received 
that  are  duplicates  and  that  are  of  no  particular  typical  value,  or  you 
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must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  them  here  to  show  the  various  types, 
and  you  could  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  dupUcates  are  used  in  getting  new  material, 
and  then  again  as  gifts  which  go  to  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  were  speaking  about  this  in  connection  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  States;  what  the  States  would  receive  if  they  did 
cooperate  in  the  work  by  making  appropriations. 

INTERNATIONAL   CATALOGUE   OF   SCIENTIFIC    LITERATURE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  international  catalogue 
of  scientific  literature,  87,500. 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  That  is  the  same  estimate  that  has  been  made  for 
the  past  six  years;  there  is  no  change  in  it.  We  had  $77.87  left  over 
on  January  31  out  of  last  yearns  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  insert  the  words  **to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution."  Why 
IS  that  ? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  Well,  that  was  the  way  the  original  estimate  read, 
and  it  has  been  so  ever  since  it  has  been  a  bureau  under  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  I  will  go  into  the  history  of  it  and  tell  you  how 
that  happened,  if  you  hke. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  new  language  ? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  new  language.  It 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  ever  since 
the  original  appropriation  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  language  is  not  in  the  current  law. 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  There  is  no  change  desired;  it  has  always  been  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smitnsonian  In- 
stitution.    I  was  not  aware  of  any  change. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  leaving  out  that 
laneua^  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  They  are  aU  grouped  under  different  headings,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  estimates  have  been  put  in  in  that  way  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  put  under  one  heading,  you  see,  simply  in  the  esti- 
mates; it  is  put  in  in  that  way  to  indicate  where  the  expenditure  is 
to  be  made,  out  when  it  comes  to  the  law,  the  one  heading,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  is  used  for  all,  and  that  is  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  would  not  quite  explain  the  addition  of  these 
new  words. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  it  is  not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  We  do  not  desire  any  change. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  This  bureau  is  responsible  for  indexing  and  classi- 
fying all  the  scientific  literature  of  the  United  States,  and  the  material 
collected  in  this  way  is  sent  to  a  central  bureau  in  London  where  it  is 
assembled  and  edited  and  published.  Now,  this  appropriation 
simply  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regional  bureau  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  32  bureaus  throughout  the  world  maintained  by 
the  several  countries  in  wliich  they  are  located,  and  this  is  simply 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
international  cooperative  enterprise  entirely.  The  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  10  years  now,  and  the  appropriation  which  we  ask 
tliis  year  is  the  same  as  has  been  made  for  the  last  five  years. 

ASTROPHYSICAL   OBSERVATORY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
$13,000.     What  is  new  this  year? 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  think  nothing,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  precisely  the 
<iime  as  we  obtained  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  accomplishi^d  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  We  have  continued  the  observations  ol  the  intensity 
of  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  and  we  have  continued  the  investigations 
of  the  distribution  of  its  energy  over  the  different  parts  of  the  sun. 
We  find  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  radiation  and  varia- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  its  radiation  in  different  parts  of  the  sun. 

These  investigations  are  becoming  m.ore  and  more  inquired  after 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  Mr.  Helm  Clayton,  formerly  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory, 
but  now  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
came  to  me  and  asked  that  we  should  send  him  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion the  results  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  in  order  that  he 
might  use  them  for  meteorological  purposes.  We  also  have  fre- 
ouent  requests  for  data  in  advance  of  pubUcation  from  Dr.  Bauer, 
toe  director  of  the  magnetic  work  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  He 
finds  a  correlation  between  the  results  we  are  obtaining  and  the 
results  which  he  is  collecting  relating  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 
We  continually  find  references  to  our  work  in  foreign  publications. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  work  and  a  great  aeal  of  inter- 
est taken  in  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  only  observatory  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  although  had 
it  not  been  for  the  war  I  ^m  convinced  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  other  governments,  would  have  already  taken  up 
this  work  to  aid  in  making  fuller  investigations  of  the  variations  of 
the  sun.  It  is  very  necessary  that  three  or  four  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  favorable  localities,  should  take  up  this  work 
of  investigating  the  variations  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  a  poor  time  now 
to  start  an  international  cooperative  scheme  of  that  kind.  Probably 
that  can  only  be  done  now  m  case  new  stations  abroad  are  founded 
and  supported  by  Americans  who  take  an  interest  in  such  work, 
though  it  may  be  possible  that  certain  South  American  governments 
may  take  it  up. 

Vir.  MoNDELL.  Where  do  you  make  these  observations  ? 

^Ir.  Abbot.  The  observations  are  made  almost  altogether  on 
Mount  Wilson  in  California,  a  station  of  about  6,000  feet  elevation. 
We  have  a  small  permanent  observing  station  there  which  we  occupy 
during  the  favoraole  months  of  the  observing  season  every  year.  We 
have  made  expeditions,  however,  for  special  purposes,  to  other  high 
altitude  stations.  For  example,  in  1909  and  1910  we  occupied  the 
summit  of  Mount  Whitney  in  California,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
U,500  feet,  and  in  1911  and  1912  we  made  observations  in  Algeria, 
in  North  Africa,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  in  cooperation 
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with  investigations  that  were  then  conducted  on  Mount  Wilson  in 
California. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  one 
of  these  items  contains  the  words  "  [to  be  expended]  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.''  That  is  true  of  the  item  for 
international  exchanges;  it  is  true  in  regard  to  the  item  for  American 
ethnology;  it  is  true  in  regard  to  the  item  for  the  astrophysical  ob- 
servatory, which  we  have  just  concluded.  It  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  from  the  item  in  regard  to  the  international  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  Now,  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  ruling  of  the 
comptroller  that  made  necessary  or  desirable  the  insertion  of  the 
language  in  this  item  about  the  international  catalogue  of  scientific 
literature,  and  I  would  ask  the  director  to  furnish  us  with  informa- 
tion, if  he  has  it,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  ruling  of  the  comptroller 
that  requires  that  that  language  be  inserted,  because  that  is  tne  only- 
section  from  which  it  is  missing. 

Mr.  Walcott.  As  far  as  I  know  I  never  saw  it  before,  but  I  will 
find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  ruling  of  the  comp- 
troller that  makes  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  that  language  be 
inserted. 

Mr.  Walcott.  I  suspect  it  is  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Note.— The  wording,  "To  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tition"  in  the  item  "International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,"  has  been 
included  ia  each  estimate  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Institution  for  this  purpoae 
and  was  included  in  the  sundry  (iiyil  acts  making  the  appropriations  up  to  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  when  it  was  omitted  from  the  bill  by  the  Uommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations along  with  certain  other  minor  changes  in  other  items,  presumably  to  abbreviate 
the  law. 

As  it  has  been  stipulated  in  the  appropriations  for  the  International  Catalogue  up 
to  1916  that  the  money  was  to  be  exp?nded  under  the  direction  of  the  Smitl»onian 
Institution,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  indicate  that  the  work  was  to  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  institution,  as  is  stated  in  the  items  for  the  International  exchanges, 
American  ethnology,  and  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

There  has  been  no  question  raised  by  the  comptroller  in  this  connection,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  change  the  wording  of  the  it«m  for  the  International 
Oitalogue  from  that  adopted  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  sundry  civil 
act  of  1916,  and  none  is  desired  by  the  institution. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Borland.  Tl\e  next  item  is  ''National  Museum:  For  cases, 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhibition  and  safe- 
keeping of  collections,  including  necessary  employees." 

FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  CASES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  item  under  the  National 
Museum  is  that  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  for  which  $25,000  is  asked, 
the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  the  same  amount  now  as  carried  in 
the  current  law  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  notice  from  your  statement  that  you  intend  to 
reduce  the  statutory  list  by  about  $1,065? 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  When  we  make  our  estimates  for  this  regular  salary 
list  it  includes  only  the  men  that  we  know  we  are  going  to  carry 
during  the  year.  Then  if  we  ask  for  bids  on  certain  work  and  they 
are  too  high  and  we  do  the  work  in  the  shop,  we  must  hire  additional 
workmen,  so  that  the  salary  list  carried  m  this  statement  not  only 
includes  the  regular  men,  but  also  any  temporary  men  that  we  may 
employ.  The  estimate  that  we  give  you  for  salaries  during  the  next 
vear  is  an  estimate  of  the  men  we  know  we  are  going  to  carry  regu- 
larly. 

Mr.  Rathbux.  I  would  say  right  there  that  you  are  comparing  a 
regular  pay  roll  contemplated  for  next  year  with  an  expenaiture  of 
a  year  ago.  Oilr  typical  pay  roll  for  last  year  and  for  the  current 
year  is  essentially  the  same.  The  greater  expenditure  for  1915  is  due 
to  the  temporary  services  of  additional  men  employed. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  same  may  be  said  about  your  estimate  for 
furniture,  fixtures  and  supplies,  that  it  is  only  an  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Ravexel.  It  is  an  estimate  based  on  investigation  to  a  certain 
extent,  sir.  We  know  in  advance  that  there  are  certain  things  we 
will  regularly  require,  and  then  there  are  other  things  which  may  be 
required  during  the  year.  For  instance,  take  the  exhibition  cases. 
We  look  ahead  and  see  what  new  material  may  have  to  go  on  exhibi- 
tion and  we  provide  for  those  cases.  I  have  a  classified  statement 
here  showing  what  we  would  expect  to  do  in  1917  in  that  line,  arranged 
by  departments.  Out  of  the  $25,000  about  $8,000  will  be  spent  for 
exhibition  cases.  That  is  the  amount  that  has  been  estimated  for. 
Of  course  we  may  have  to  make  changes,  as  other  things  may  come  in, 
but  we  have  actually  estimated  on  the  things  we  know  about  now  that 
we  will  have  to  provide  for,  and  that  takes  about  $8,000  out  of  the 
$25,000. 

\fr.  Borland.  Your  appropriation  for  that  runs  at  about  the  same 
amount  for  the  last  few  yeara,  and  it  has  been  sufficient,  I  imagine, 
to  cover  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Rathbux.  Under  the  circumstances  we  are  getting  on  all 
right  for  the  present  with  the  appropriation  for  furniture  and  fix- 
tures. It  ougnt  to  be  explained,  nowever,  that  an  increase  may  be 
requested  some  time  early  in  the  future,  and  I  may  mention  one 
reason  for  it:  That  during  the  last  three  years  the  furniture  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building  was  removed,  on  account  of 
the  general  overhauling  of  that  hall  under  act  of  Congress.  The 
museum  furniture  in  that  hall  was  built  in  1857,  and  it  had  become 
wholly  worn  out  and  worthless. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  antique  itself  by  this  time  ? 

ilr.  Rathbux.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  supplying  temporary  furniture 
in  place  of  that  furniture,  and  a  little  from  the  amount  requested  for 
next  year  might  be  spent  there,  but  as  a  whole,  more  will  be  required. 
1  simply  make  that  explanation  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  estimate  includes,  or  ought  to  include,  these 
constant  renewals  ? 

Mr.  Rathbux.  Whatever  we  are  expecting  to  do  for  next  year  is 
in  here. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  could  use  more,  but  you  can  get  along  with 
this;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Rathbux.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  you  expect  to  use  this  much  ? 
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Mr.  Rathbun.  We  will  use  this  much;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  you  have  anything  left  from  this  year's  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Our  estimates  include  everything. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand;  but  do  you  anticipate  any  surplus  or 
any  remainder  out  of  this  year's  appropriation,  the  current  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No;  we  will  use  it  all. 

HEATING,   LIGHTING,   ETC. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is,  **For  heating,  UgRting,  electrical, 
telegraphic,  and  telephonic  service."     That  is  pretty  unifi)rm? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes,  sir;  this  item  is  uniform,  and  it  is  on  a  basis 
fixed  two  or  three  years  ago.  Of  course,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
museum  will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  incurring  this  expense 
itself  when  the  central  power  plant  is  completed.  We  are  runaing 
the  plant  on  a  minimum  basis.  It  is  a  purely  business  affair,  the 
purcnase  of  coal,  the  pay  roll  directly  required,  etc.  We  make  our 
ice  at  a  cost  of  about  one-third  what  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we 
bought  it  in  the  city.     We  make  our  electric  current  at  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  your  smokestacks  an  offense  to  the  esthetic 
taste? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  We  have  no  smokestacks  that  are  visible,  and  we 
make  very  little  smoke,  so  that  we  will  have  no  smokestacks  to 
remove. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  does  your  electricity  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  About  2f  cents,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Per  kilowatt  hour  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. , 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  include  in  that  expense  ?  Do  you 
include  any  overhead  charges  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  include  the  interest  and  deterioration;  every- 
thing is  figured  in  the  cost  of  the  electricity  to  the  Government.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  presume  the  actual  cost  is  less  than  that,  because 
that  takes  in  the  same  scale  of  deterioration  that  is  taken  into  account 
by  any  business  firm. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  calculations,  I  might  say,  as  they  are  reckoned, 
are  on  the  same  basis  that  a  commercial  concern  woulS  make.  If  we 
say  ice  costs  so  much,  it  includes  the  amount  of  coal  that  goes  mto  it, 
the  amount  of  labor  that  goes  into  it,  and  the  amount  of  electricity 
that  goes  mto  it.  It  is  all  charged  to  the  ice,  so  that  the  price  given 
is  the  actual  cost  of  the  ice. 

CONTINUING   preservation,  EXHIBITION,  AND   INCREASE   OF 

COLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  *'For  continuing  preservation, 
exhibition,  and  increase  of  collections  from  the  surveying  and  explor- 
ing expeditions  of  the  Government,  and  from  all  other  sources,  includ- 
ing necessarv  employees,  all  other  necessary  expenses,  and  not  exceed- 
ing $5,500  for  drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications."  Under 
^his  item  you  are  asking  an  increase  of  $20,000  ? 
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Mr.  Rathbun.  That  is  the  mam  appropriation  for  the  museumi 
It  is  the  one  which  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  collections. 
Before  the  new  buildmg  was  finished — and  that  contains  over  10  acres 
of  floor  space — $190,000  was  being  appropriated  for  the  museum  in 
the  two  older  buildings.  With  the  new  building  opened  up  and  the 
space  increased  over  threefold,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  to  only  $300,000.  A  very  large  amount  of  that  has 
been  required  for  the  policing  of  the  building,  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
building,  and  for  the  arrangement  and  opening  of  the  building  for  thd 
benefit  of  the  public.  The  departments  which  have  been  mainly 
organized  for  a  long  term  of  years  have  been  those  in  natural  history 
and  arts  and  industries,  about  which  this  committee  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  information  diuin^  several  years  past,  but  the  organiza-* 
tion  of  the  latter  is  only  now  being  put  upon  a  real  basis  of  usefulness 
simply  for  the  reason  tnat  we  have  not  had  the  money  before.  Now, 
the  increase  of  $20,000,  which  is  asked  for  next  year,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  the  current  pay  roll,  is  required  almost  wholly  for  the 
additional  salaries  in  the  department  of  arts  and  industries.  That 
amount  has  been  asked  before,  but  not  granted.  The  typical  pay  roll 
for  the  current  year  amounts  to  $275,451.  It  is  proposed  to  mcrease 
this  pav  roll  by  $16,320,  as  shown  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  which  will 
bring  tlie  typical  pay  roll  for  1917  to  $291,771.  That  is  the  amount 
shown  in  t^e  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  doeS  that  increase  appear  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  balance  of  the  $20,000,  which  would  be  $3,680) 
b)  required  to  be  added  to  the  sum  for  general  and  miscellaneous 
expenses.  Now,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  $16,320  additional  pay 
roU.  There  are  two  assistant  curators  at  $1,800,  one  each  for  the 
division  of  medicine  and  the  department  of  fine  arts;  two  assistant 
curators  at  $1,500,  one  each  for  the  divisions  of  plants  and  of  eth- 
nology; five  aids  at  $1,200,  three  for  the  department  of  industrial 
arts  and  one  each  for  the  divisions  of  plants  and  insects;  two  prepara- 
tors  at  $900  each,  one  clerk  at  $1,020,  and  two  cataloguers  at  $900, 
all  of  these  for  the  department  of  industrial  arts. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'  all  of  these*'  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  preparators,  one  clerk,  and  two  cataloguers^ 
as  well  as  the  five  aids,  three  for  the  department  of  industrial  arts. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  the  full  list  of  new  men  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  That  is  the  entire  list  of  the  proposed  increase. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  had  any  department  of  industrial 
arts? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes;  that  is  a  large  and  extensive  department* 
And,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  just  go  ahead  with  an  explanation 
of  it. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Those  increases  amoui:it  to  $17,220. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  It  should  be  $16,320.  I  was  mistaken  in  enumer-^ 
ating  two  cataloguers  at  $900.  Only  one  is  asked  for.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  the  lundamental  act  Congress  decided  that  the  National 
Museum  should  cover  both  art  and  natural  history.  The  Board  of 
Resents — and  this  was  back  in  1846 — interpreted  art  as  including 
botQ  the  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts,  and  natural  history  as 
including  anthropology,  zoology,  botany,  and  neology.  This  was, 
and  still  is,  the  common  understanding  of  those  aivisions.     Congress 
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also  made  the  National  Museum  the  depository  for  all  objects  relat- 
ing to  the  above  subjects  belonging  to  tne  Government,  whether  ac- 
q^uired  from  Government  explorations  or  other  sources.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Museum  involved  in  this  custodianship  are  threefold. 
These  are,  briefly,  as  follows:  First,  the  permanent  preservation  of 
all  objects  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  as  evidences  of  past  researches 
and  discoveries;  second,  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  these 
objects  in  a  manner  to  make  them  readily  accessible  at  all  times; 
third,  the  instruction  of  the  public  by  the  exhibition  of  parts  of  the 
collection  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Now,  in  natural  history  the  collections  are  mainly  illustrative  of 
important  Government  explorations,  researches,  and  discoveries. 
In  the  arts  and  industries  the  conditions  are  different  from  what  they 
are  in  natural  history,  and  in  most  of  the  divisions  the  greater  part 
of  the  material  is  placed  on  exhibition,  the  purposes  of  these  divisions 
being  more  especially  educational,  the  assemblmg  of  so-called  reserve 
collections  being  less  important  and  in  some  cases  not  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
the  industrial  arts  that  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Museum  now  exist. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  quite  a  wide  difference  between  antiquities 
and  scientific  objects  whicli  are  useful  for  scientific  study  and  for 
educational  purposes,  and  industrial  arts  is  a  subject  that  could  be 
enlarged  almost  mdefinitely. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  precisely  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  if  we  are  contemplating  the  enlargement  of 
the  industrial  arts  department,  there  are  very  many  useful  hues  upon 
which  you  could  extend  your  work;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Kathbun.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Borland.  Therefore  it  is  a  question  whether  we  want  to 
enlarge  the  industrial  arts  feature  of  your  work. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  committee  many  times.  It  is  a  matter  which  was 
taken  up  and  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Regents  under  the  law  in 
1846.  It  was  again,  in  1876,  following  the  great  Philadelphia  Expo- 
sition, that  Congress  provided  money  lor  a  new  building  for  its  indus- 
trial collection.  The  whole  thing  was  laid  out,  planned,  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  money  for  that  purpose.  The  material 
resources  of  the  Mus3um  grew  so  great  that  the  natural  history 
department  overshadowed  the  other  work,  and  half  of  the  industrial 
material  was  placed  in  storage.  The  new  building  was  specifically 
built  for  natural  history  and  as  soon  as  the  natural  history  collections 
were  taken  there  the  wishes  of  Congress  in  regard  to  industrial  arts 
were  taken  up  again  in  the  building.  They  had  occupied  half  of  the 
building  and  now  they  are  given  all  of  it,  and  we  are  doing  only  that 
work  which  Congress  has  regarded  as  our  function  and  for  wnich  it 
has  appropriatedr  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  your  total  appropriation  of  $300,000 
is  devoted  to  the  department  of  industrial  arts  under  your  present 
apportionment? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the 
record  so  we  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  If  that  is  permitted,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  COLLECTIONS,  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  1917. 

The  current  appropriation  (1916)  is  $300,000.  An  increase  of  $20,000  is  requested 
for  1917.     It  would  be  used  about  as  follows: 

The  typical  pay  roll  for  1916  amounts  to  $275,451.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  this 
by  $16,320,  which  would  bring  it  to  $291,771,  the  amount  shown  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates for  1917.  The  balance  of  the  $20,000,  namely,  $3,680,  is  required  to  be  added 
to  the  sum  for  general  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  proposed  increases  in  the  pay  roll  are  as  follows: 

Two  assistant  curators  at  $1,800,  one  each  for  the  division  of  medicine  and  the  de- 
partment of  fine  arts. 

Two  assistant  curators  at  $1,500,  one  each  for  the  divisions  of  plants  and  of  ethnology. 

Five  aids  at  $1,200,  three  for  the  department  of  industrial  arts,  and  one  each  for 
the  diWsions  of  plants  and  insects. 

Two  preparators  at  $900  eacb,  one  clerk  at  $1,020,  and  two  cataloguers  at  $900,  all 
for  the  industrial  arts. 

Of  this  increase,  therefore,  over  three-fifths  is  for  the  several  branches  of  the  arts 
and  industries,  those  departments  of  the  museum  which  are  now  so  undermanned 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  headway. 

By  the  fundamental  act  of  1846  Congress  decreed  that  the  National  Museum  should 
cover  both  art  and  natural  history.  The  first  Board  of  Regents  in  the  same  year  in- 
terpreted art  as  Including  both  the  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts;  and  natural 
history  as  including  anthropology,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology,  which  classifica- 
tion was  accepted  by  Congress. 

Congress  sdso  made  the  National  Museum  the  depository  for  all  objects  relating 
to  the  above  subjects  belonging  to  the  Government,  whether  acquired  from  Govern- 
ment explorations  or  from  other  sources. 

The  functions  of  the  museum  involved  in  this  custodianship  are  threefold  and, 
briefly,  as  follows:  First,  the  permanent  preservation  of  all  objects  which  it  is  neces- 
sar}'  to  keep  as  evidences  of  past  researches  and  discoveries;  second,  the  classification 
and  orrangement  of  these  objects  in  a  manner  to  make  them  really  accessible  at  all 
times;  third,  the  instruction  of  the  public  by  the  exhibition,  in  appropriate  manner, 
of  such  parts  of  the  collections  as  will  properly  elucidate  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
scope  of  the  museum. 

In  natural  history  the  very  extensive  collections  are  mainly  illustrative  of  im- 
p>rtant  Government  explorations  and  researches  and  of  new  discoveries,  which  must 
or»  permanently  preserved  as  evidences  of  the  results  accomplished  in  connection 
with  those  investigations.  The  specimens  placed  on  exhibition  comprise  only  a 
yer\'  small  fraction,  numerically,  of  the  entire  number  in  the  collection,  though  their 
installation  in  a  public  manner  necessitates  the  uso  of  a  very  much  greater  amount 
of  space. 

In  the  arts  and  industries  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different,  as  in  several  of  tJie 
di\Tsions  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  are  placed  on  exhibition,  the  purposes 
of  these  divisions  being  more  specially  educational  and  the  assembling  of  so-called 
reserve  collections  being  less  important  and  in  some  casos  not  possible. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  department  that  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Museum 
now  exist,  and  the  increase  in  the  estimate  over  the  current  appropriation  is  desired 
almost  wholly  to  meet  these  wants. 

Arts  and  industries. — Passing  over  the  division  of  American  history,  which  presents 
the  most  extensive  and  most  popular  of  the  exhibition  collections,  and  which  is 
greatly  undermanned,  I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  department  of  fine  arts, 
Including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Paintings  to  the  value  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  have  been  assembled  during  the  past  seven  years,  wholly  by  gift 
and  bequest,  and  there  is  not  a  single  person  employed  in  that  department.  Sir. 
Holmes,  one  of  the  scientific  head  curators,  has  been  looking  directly  after  the  paint- 
ings and  installation,  while  I  have  carried  the  entire  burden  of  the  administrative 
work.  The  duties  are  becoming  altogether  too  onerous  and  we  must  have  some  help. 
A  climax  is  now,  moreover,  being  reached,  as  work  on  the  Freer  Building  is  expected 
to  begin  in  about  two  months,  and  the  plans  are  already  taking  much  of  our  attention. 
This  building,  with  the  Freer  collection,  will  add  between  two  and  one-half  and  three 
million  dollars  to  the  assets  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  other  art  subjects  of  which  I  will  speak  afe  wholly  industrial,  and  represent 
and  illustrate  economic  questions,  some  of  which  are  now  oif  specially  great  importance 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  world  conditions. 

Firet  may  be  mentioned  the  division  of  materia  medica.  For  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury the  National  Mu«»eum  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  place  in  this  country 
maintaining  a  complete  collection  of  the  drug  plants  and  drug  products  of  the  world, 
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accurately  identified  and  classified,  and  available  as  the  basis  for  medical  research  in 
that  direction.  Under  the  pure  drug  acts  put  in  force  in  recent  years,  this  collection 
became  invaluable,  and  has  been  used  as  the  reference  collection  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  well  as  by  investigators  elsewhere.  Until  about  three  yeaie  a^o 
this  division  was  wholly  kept  up  and  directed  bv  volunteer  assistants,  but  that  is  no 
longer  available.  The  condition  of  the  older  collection  has  begun  to  deteriorate,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  keep  track  of  and  see  to  the  acauirement  and  arrangement  of  ne^sr 
materials  which  are  constantly  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  world . 
The  demands  from  outside  that  the  division  be  again  placed  upon  (ts  feet  and  its 
collections  brought  down  to  date  are  insistent.  The  intimate  reuition  of  this  collec- 
tion to  Government  activities  regarding  pure  drugs  and  the  public  health  makes  it 
important  that  something  be  done  at  once. 

Outside  of  medicine  there  are  at  least  12  or  15  headings  under  which  the  industrial 
arts  should  be  treated  in  the  museum.    Under  the  conaitions  existing  through  in- 
sufficiency of  funds,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  aggregate  these  in  three  groups,  ^Hth 
only  three  curators  and  two  other  experts.    This  means  that  most  of  the  subjects  can 
receive  only  indifferent  attention  and  that  the  benefits  which  the  public  should 
receive  from  the  collections  are  largely  superficial.    All  of  the  exhibits  in  this  de- 
partment, as  in  natural  history,  have  naturally  a  broad  cultural  value,  but  that  is 
not  the  vital  point  toward  which  the  museum  is  striving.    The  object  is  to  teach 
economic  lessons,  to  give  to  the  public  in  graphic  ways,  by  which  they  can  under- 
stand, the  instruction  which  is  now  mainly  restricted  to  tne  technical  man  and  re- 
dounds almost  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  financier,  the  capitalist,  who  is  making 
use  of  the  natural  products  of  the  country  for  his  pecuniary  gain  without  reference 
to  the  public  interests  at  lar^e.    It  is  by  such  instruction,  by  the  dissemination  of 
such  knowledge  to  the  intelligent  masses,  that  Germany  has  attained  its  remarkable 
individual  capacity,  its  wonderful  grasp  of  details,  that  is  now  astonishing  the  world. 
In  France  and  England,  if  less  intensive,  the  instruction  has  led,  especially  in  France, 
to  the  development  of  industries  scattered  among  the  multitudes,  which  could  well 
be  transplanted  to  this  country,  and  would  increase  individual  wealth,  independence, 
and  happiness.    At  this  very  time,  when  the  spirit  of  unrest  waa  never  greater  here 
or  elsewhere,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  proper  strengthening  of  the  economic 
functions  of  the  museum  loom  up  more  prominent  then  ever.    And  this  view  is  not 
fanciful.    It  is  based  upon  the  history  of  civilization. 

Take,  for  example,  the  field  which  is  embodied  in  the  division  of  mineral  technology, 
which,  though  organized  in  1881,  was  only  placed  upon  its  present  basis  less  thim  three 
years  ago.  It  does  not  comprehend  a  collection  of  minerals  and  ores  as  such,  which 
are  provided  for  elsewhere.  It  begins  with  the  mine,  showing  its  character  and  what 
it  supplies,  the  method  of  working  it,  what  is  done  with  the  product,  what  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  the  product  undergoes,  what  the  finished  product  or  products 
are,  and,  still  further,  what  the  by-products  are.  And  right  here  we  come  into  contact 
with  that  most  perplexing  problem  of  the  day,  the  pr^uction  of  dyes.  The  miner 
and  the  toiler  in  each  succeeding  stage  knows  severally  the  processes  and  the  results 
of  his  labor,  but  no  more.  They  are  merely  day  laborers.  The  technical  expert  and 
the  capitalist  know  all  that  is  known,  but  this  knowledge  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 
The  public  hears  only  what  is  sifted  through,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  museum  to 
enlignten  the  public  in  these  matters,  not  by  propaganda  or  argument,  but  simply 
by  a  plain,  truthful,  and  detail  3d  presentation  of  conditions  and  facts. 

Lest  the  position  of  the  museum  in  this  connection  be  misunderstood,  I  would  ex- 
plain that  the  museum  does  not  duplicate  the  work  or  trespass  on  the  functions  of 
any  other  Government  branch.  There  are  certain  bureaus  established  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  of  the  country's  resources,  for  efficiency  in  their  extraction 
or  gathering  and  preparation,  and  for  the  standardization  of  their  products.  The 
museum  supplements  these  functions  by  presenting  the  conditions  and  results  in  a 
strictly  popular  way.  It  stands  between  the  technique  of  the  industries  and  the 
public. 

Not  only  does  the  Division  of  Mineral  Technology,  for  instance,  aim  at  an  untech- 
nical  interpretation  of  the  problems  of  mining  and  mineral  production,  but  also  to 
fulfill  a  more  direct  and  intimate  function  in  being  of  assistance  to  any  individual  in 
his  immediate  personal  needs.  New  products  for  individual  use  and  new  applica- 
tions for  old-established  products  are  constantly  being  evolved,  and  the  pubhc  re- 
quires some  source  of  information  more  reliable  than  the  writer  of  ad vertisixig  literature. 

The  general  method  of  presenting  the  subjects  in  mineral  technology  is  by  means 
of  models,  reproducing  the  occurrence,  mining,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  each 
mineral  resource,  and  of  supplementing  these  with  series  of  specimens  showing  the 
properties  of  the  proflucta  and  their  aaaptability  to  practical  use.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  each  exhibit  it  will  be  described  and  illustrated  in  a  short  popular  bulletin 
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for  (lutributton.  Exhibits  already  in  an  advanced  state  relate  principally  to  coal  and 
'.oal  products,  glass,  cements,  limes  and  plasters,  asphaltiun,  mica,  asbestos,  salt, 
and  graphite. 

At  present  erouped  under  one  direction  are  the  three  subjects  of  textiles,  woods, 
and  foods,  with  other  minor  vegetable  and  animal  products.  Whether  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  products,  the  number  of  wage  earners  concerned  in  the  indus- 
tr)%  or  with  respect  to  the  value  added  to  the  raw  materials  by  manufacture,  the 
preparation  ana  manufacture  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  liunber  ^ive  rise,  in  con- 
junction with  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  to  the  greatest  industries  in  the  United 
Stales. 

These  industries  are  represented  in  the  Museum  by  actual  examples  of  the  mate- 
rials and  by  manufacturing  machines  and  models,  supplemented  by  diagrams  and 
photographs.  The  collections  are  arranged  to  show  tne  raw  materials  and  their 
origin,  the  finished  products,  and  the  by-products. 

Besides  the  ordinary  instructional  purposes  which  these  exhibits  subserve,  as 
before  explained,  it  is  mainly  in  connection  with  these  itidustries  that  we  find  the 
most  important  reasons  for  educating  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
American  productions.  If  the  words  "Made  in  America  are  ever  to  mean  anything 
for  the  promotion  of  home  industry  it  is  necessary  that  the  public  at  large  be  taught 
to  appreciate  American-made  goods,  because  they  are  well  made  and  worthy  of  that 
apprMdation.  The  comparisons  to  which  the  assembliue  of  productions  from  so 
many  sources  naturally  tend  have  already  been  of  acknowledged  benefit  both  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  manufacturers  are  giving  their  hearty 
reoperation  toward  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  collections. 

More  help  is  required  in  this  connection  in  order  that  each  of  these  divisions  may 
be  properly  developed. 

Sein^egated  in  another  division,  known  as  mechanical  technology,  is  a  vast  collection 
of  orisrinal  objects  and  models  illustrating  the  beginnings  and  development  of  a  niun- 
her  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  mechanical  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects^ 
which  are  utilized  and  displayed  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  circumstances,  but 
which  should  be  so  separated,  classified,  and  presented  as  to  bring  out  their  full  mean- 
in?  and  value  to  the  pub'ic.  The  collection  is  in  many  respects*  unique,  and  in  cer- 
tain directions  much  richer  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  museum  in  the  world. 
It  includes  much  physical  apparatus,  the  basis  of  important  discovery  and  demonstra- 
tion, but  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  wholly  practical  illustrations. 

American  shipbuilding,  including  the  introduction  of  steam,  is  well  represented 
down  to  about  the  period  of  1S85,  but  lack  of  means  and  facilities  have  prevented  any 
appreciable  advancement  since  then. 

The  collection  of  small  firearms,  especially  of  American  manufacture,  is  by  far  the 
b^  in  this  country,  and  has  the  support  and  encouragement  of  both  the  Army  and 
Xaxy,  but  the  division  should  be  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  and  efficiency, 
which  is  entirely  impossible  at  present. 

In  the  field  of  electricity  the  collection  is  marvelously  rich,  illustrating  the  progress 
of  the  utilization  of  this  agency  from  the  beginnings  m  practically  every  important 
direction,  as  in  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  transportation,  etc. 
Here  also  are  included  most  of  the  important  models  from  the  Patent  OfiSce,  and  a 
very  great  number  of  others  illustrating  the  history  of  invention  in  ef>sentially  all  lines. 

For  all  of  these  subjects  the  Museum  has  only  one  expert,  who  can  be  expected  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  only  one  of  them. 

yatural  hUton/. — Some  additional  assistance,  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  re- 
qupsted  for  natural-history  branches.  This  has  been  done,  however,  only  where  there 
ii»  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  it.  The  National  Herbarium  has  grown  very  rapidly, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world.  This  has  largely  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plant  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  matter  of  preservation  of  specimens  from  its  explorations  and  economic  researches. 
More  help  is  immediately  required  for  the  care  and  classification  of  materials,  and 
should  be  afforded. 

The  same  is  also  true  regarding  the  division  of  insects,  which  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  Department  of  .^riculture.  The  collection  amounts  to  several  millions  of 
specimens,  and  while  their  small  size  permits  them  to  be  stored  within  a  compara- 
tively small  compass,  they  none  the  less  require  a  competent  force  to  insure  their 
preservation  and  classification. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  I  have  a  lot  of  photographs  here  which  show  what 
we  are  doing  with  our  exhibits  in  mdustrial  arts. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  discussed  for  a 
number  of  hearings  past  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter.     This  is  nothing  new  but  is  some- 
thing which  has  been  before  the  committee  for  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  Congress  whether  they  want  to  enlarge  this  work  in 
regard  to  industrial  arts  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  has  always  covered  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  this  is  seeking  an  enlargement  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  I  was  simply  discussing  whether  the  committee 
would  appropriate  the  money  now  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  seeking  an  enlargement  of  that  particular 
work. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  It  is  seeking  an  enlargement  of  the  work  and  not  of 
the  scope.  The  (question  is  whether  Congress  is  ready  to-day  to  apH 
propriate  the  additional  $20,000  or  whether  the  work  shall  go  on  as 
it  is  now  with  just  three  men.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  department  of 
American  history,  which  is  included  in  this  item  is  now  the  only 
department  of  Ainencsin  history  of  its  character,  of  its  extent,  of  its 
value  in  this  country.  We  have  only  one  man  in  that  department,  a 
graduate  in  history. 

Mr'  Borland.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the  depart- 
ment of  American  history. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Not  in  American  history;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  have  a  record  here  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  force. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes.  The  next  thing  I  would  call  attention  to  is 
the  department  of  fine  arts,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Paintings 
to  the  value  of  about  $750,000  have  been  assembled  during  the  past 
seven  years  wholly  by  gift  and  by  bequest,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
person  employed  m  that  department. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  have  a  watchman,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  One  watchman  who  walks  through  the  hall. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Holmes,  one  of  the  scientific 
head  curators  has  been  looking  directly  after  the  paintings  and 
iastallation,  while  I  have  carried  the  entire  burden  oi  the  adminis- 
trative work.  The  duties  are  becoming  altogether  too  onerous  and 
we  must  have  some  help.  Moreover,  a  climax  is  now  being  reached 
as  work  on  the  Freer  Building  is  expected  to  begin  in  about  two 
months  and  the  plans  are  already  requiring  much  attention.  This 
building,  with  the  Freer  collection,  will  add  between  two  and  a  half 
and  three  million  dollars  to  the  assets  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  and  yet  men  whose  time  and  attention  day  and  night  are  given 
to  other  duties  are  obliged  to  take  up  these  matters.  Referring  to 
the  question  of  Mr.  Gillett,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  carpenters 
may  hang  the  paintings  and  that  watchmen  pass  through  the  halli;, 
but  there  is  not  a  man  employed  who  has  any  knowfedge  of  art, 
except  as  Mr.  Holmes,  who  is  the  head  curator  of  anthropology  and 
whose  time  is  expected  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  other  matters, 
gives  his  time  to  that  work,  and  he  and  I  work  together  on  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  we  employed  a  man  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
art,  would  not  some  other  man  come  in  and  say  that  this  man  did 
not  belong  bo  the  right  school  of  art? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  We  do  not  have  any  schools. 
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Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  the  people  who  use  that  gallery- 
would  not  take  their  instruction  from  such  a  man  whom  you  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  This  is  not  instruction,  but  simply  administrative 
work. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  administration  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
you  in  common  with  the  administration  of  all  the  departments? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  said  a  moment  aso  for  you  to  put  a  written  state- 
ment in  the  record,  but  I  believe  the  chairman  has  a  different  rule 
about  that,  and  therefore  I  wLQ  ask  you  to  send  it  to  the  committee 
and  we  will  insert  it  if  it  appears  proper. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  rather  important  matter 
to  go  before  the  committee,  however  brief  it  may  be,  because,  for 
instance,  there  is  the  question  of  materia  medica 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  If  there  is  any  additional  reason  you 
have  to  offer  for  this  mcreased  estimate  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
state  it.  I  think  you  have  given  the  classification  of  salaries  and  con- 
tingent expenses  to  cover  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  But  not  in  the  detail  which  would  fully  inform  the 
committee.  The  positions  in  general  are  given,  but  the  work  is  not 
given.  Therefore  the  committee  can  not  tell  whether  they  are  worth 
the  while  or  not.  This  is  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  above  all  others, 
when  this  industrial  work  is  needed.  We  are  not  duplicating  work  of 
the  other  bureaus,  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  musuem  is  an 
educational  channel  through  which  tnev  reach  the  public  in  many 
directions.  For  instance,  we  are  now  about  holding  a  great  "safety 
first"  exhibition,  which  will  continue  for  a  week,  and  m  connection 
with  which  the  auditorium  ^vill  be  used  and  speakers  designated  by 
members  of  the  Cabinet  will  address  the  public  there.  That  is  a  part 
of  our  business  and  that  is  what  we  have  oeen  doing  for  years,  in  fact, 
ever  since  1880. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  not  the  means  to  do  it  in  a  proper  way 
to  carry  the  work  far  enough.  We  have  an  expert  in  mining,  we  have 
one  in  tex:tiles,  we  have  one  in  woods,  but  we  have  not  one  in  medi- 
cine, although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  depends  upon  our 
collection  of  accurately  identified  drug  plants  and  products  in  testing 
medicines  and  in  drawing  up  regulations  regarding  medicines.  In 
1S81  that  department  was  organized  through  Dr.  James  A.  Flint,  of 
the  Navy.  Dr.  Flint  has  recently  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
Museum,  where  he  acted  without  salary,  and  we  are  left  without  a 
single  person  having  a  technical  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  notice  you  have  included  one  assistant  curator  in 
the  department  of  medicine  and  one  in  the  department  of  fine  arts. 
What  did  I  understand  to  be  the  increase  in  salaries  and  positions  in 
the  department  of  fine  arts  ? 
Mr.  Kathbun,  There  are  no  increases  in  salaries. 
Mr.  Borland.  In  positions  ? 

Mr,  Rathbun.  The  point  is  we  must  have  there  an  expert  to  whom 
matters  regarding  art  can  be  referred. 

Mr.  Borland,   i  ou  propose  to  have  there  one  assistant  curator,  at 
11,800. 
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Mr.  Rathbun.  But  no  increase  in  salary, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  new  position  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes;  these  positions  are  all  new. 

FAT   OF  WATCHMEN. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  watchmen  do  you  employ  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  three  eight-hour  watches 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  You  do  not  have  the  same  number  on 
duty  during  the  night  and  day  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  more  in  the  day.  The  older  building,  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  sheds,  have  6  men. at  night  and  the  new 
building  has  8.    We  have  52  men  altogether. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  have  57  altogether,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes,  sir;  including  the  lieutenants  and  the  captain 
of  the  watch. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  of  those  men  are  on  duty  at  night ! 

Mr.  Ravenel.  On  each  night  watch  we  have  between  14  and  16. 

Mr.  Gillett.     You  have  just  as  many  at  night  as  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No,  sir;  the  watch  is  smaller  at  night. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  have  you  at  night.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  would  saj  that  on  each  watch  there  are  about  14 
on  an  average  during  the  mght;  that  is,  from  4.30  in  the  afternoon 
.  imtil  12.30  at  night  and  from  12.30  at  night  until  8.30  in  the  morning; 
the  day  watch  is  from  8.30  a.  m.  until  4.30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  you  have  14  men  on  each  watch  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  About  14  men  on  each  night  watch. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  need  that  many  watchmen  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Ravenal.  They  make  their  rounds  every  hour,  inspecting  the 
room  and  laboratories  in  the  three  main  buildings  and  outside  work- 
shop  

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  How  many  buildings  have  you? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  nave  three  large  buildings  and  three  sheds. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  do  you  mean  by  sheds  T 

Mr.  Ravenel.  The  astrophysical  observatory,  the  workshops  just 
back  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  the  old  stable,  which  is  used  as  a  work- 
shop and  laboratory.  The  watchmen  go  aroimd  all  of  these  build- 
ings on  the  outside  once  every  hour,  and  mto  all  the  rooms  throughout 
the  buildings  every  hour. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  that  means  how  many  watchmen  in  the  day 
shift  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  The  difference  between  28  and  52,  I  do  not  count 
the  lieutenants  or  the  captain  of  the  watch.  The  captain  of  the 
watch  is  always  On  duty  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  do  you  have  in  the  new  buildine  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  the  majority  of  them  in  the  new  building* 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  are  in  that  building  now  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  should  say  15  or  16. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  have  as  many  watchmen  there  as  we  have  in 
the  entire  Capitol. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  three  doors  in  each  building  where  we 
have  watchmen  stationed  in  order  that  no  article  can  be  removed 
without  a  permit.     All  the  umbrellas  are  checked,  and  there  has  to 
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be  at  least  one  relief  for  the  watchmen  at  these  three  doors.  There 
are  four  floors  and  an  attic  in  the  new  building,  and  there  certainly 
should  be  at  least  one  watchman  on  each  floor  regularly.  Of  course 
all  the  men  are  never  available,  even  though  their  sick  leave  is  very 
low — an  average  of  eight  days  in  the  year — and  because  of  their 
annual  leave. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  annual  leave  do  they  get  ? 

ilr.  Ravenel.  Thirty  days.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  peti- 
tion from  the  watch  force  for  increased  compensation.  Their  present 
pay  is  $60  a  month,  and  they  are  required  to  work  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  included,  except  theu*  annual  leave.  They  are  re- 
quired to  provide  their  imiforms,  to  present  a  good  appearance,  and 
$60  is  inadequate,  as  most  of  them  are  married  men,  although  $60 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  might  be  sufficient.  They  have  pre- 
sented a  very  strong  petition  askmg  for  an  increase  in  pay. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  An  increase  of  how  much  ? 

ilr.  Ravenel.  We  would  recommend  $10;  that  is  $70  per  month. 
Our  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  that  amount,  the  law  passed 
two  or  three  vears  ago  lorbids  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  any  person 
who  was  performing  the  same  duties  now  as  they  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  increase  of  $10  per  month  would 
mean  an  increased  appropriation  of  $560  a  month,  or  $6,720  in  all, 
including  the  lieutenants  and  the  captain  of  the  watch  for  the  same 
amount. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  they  all  white  men  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  They  are  not  all  white  men.  We  have,  I  think, 
three  or  four  colored  men  on  the  roll  to-day. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  age  men  are  they? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  try  to  take  no  man  over  35  years  old  on  the 
watch  force.  Of  course,  we  have  two  or  three  men  who  are  in  the 
seventies,  but  they  are  performing  their  duties  in  first-class  form. 
We  have  lost  two  of  them  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  men  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  we  exercise 
more  care  than  other  departments,  I  beheve,  not  intending  to  reflect 
on  any  other  department;  but  we  do  exercise  very  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  our  watchmen,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  abso- 
lute control  of  the  buildings  with  collections  worth  (intrinsically) 
millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  men  of  good 
habits.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  honorablv  discharged  men  from 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  fcave  gotten  a  splenclid  lot  of  men  from  that 
source;  but,  of  course,  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
(\\iire  us  to  appoint  from  a  list  of  eligibles  certified,  and  we  have 
insisted  on  an  age  limit. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  anjr  rule  or  is  there  any  provision  of 
law  applicable  to  your  bureau  with  reference  to  preference  being 
given  to  old  soldiers? 

Mr.  Ravexel.  They  are  always  given  the  preference,  and  we  have 
nn  objection  to  that.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  old  soldiers  pro- 
dded they  are  able  to  perform  their  duties.  Our  watchmen  have  to 
?'►  UD  on  the  roofs  of  tnree  buildings  to  raise  the  fla^s  and  to  lower 
the  flags,  and  it  takes  an  active  man  to  cUmb  the  ladders  and  get 
upon  the  roof,  and  consequently  we  made  the  age  limit  some  years 
ago-40  years. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT,  How  does  the  salary  paid  these  watchmen  compare 
with  what  other  watchmen  in  the  Government  service  receive  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Most  of  the  watchmen,  I  beUeve,  in  the  Government 
service  get  $60.  In  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  they  get 
more  and  in  the  parks  in  Washington  they  get  more. 

Mr.  Gillett.  i  refer  to  indoor  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
claims  their  watchmen  must  have  special  reliability  or  special 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  certainly  require  special  qualifications. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  claim  thev  nave  m  charge  all  this  paper  which 
is  in  process  of  being  printed  andf  engraved,  and  if  they  had  any  men 
who  could  not  be  depended  on  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  admit  that,  but  I  can  not  admit  that  they  have 
any  more  valuable  property  under  their  care  or  that  they  have  to  have 
more  responsible  men  because  we  have  these  valuable  things  simply 
protected  bv  a  sheet  of  glass.  It  is  true  we  have  alarms,  especially  in 
the  cases  where  things  of  great  value  are  concentrated,  but  no  alarm 
can  be  put  in  so  that  when  you  cut  a  glass  with  a  diamond  it  will  go 
off.  It  is  only  when  they  remove  a  sash  or  break  the  woodwork  that 
the  alarm  goes  off. 

Mr.  Borland.  Leave  the  petition  here  with  the  committee  and  it 
will  be  considered. 

BOOKS  and   periodicals. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  purchase  of  books,  pam- 

f>hlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference,  including  payment  in  advance 
or  subscriptions. *'  The  current  appropriation  is  $2,000  and  you  are 
asking  $4,000. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  argument  is  the  one  which  has 
already  been  made.     Nearly  half  of  it  is  needed  for  current  literature. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  these  books  ?  You  have 
$22,000  worth  of  books  there. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  our  library  books  very 
much  beyond  the  value  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriations,  because 
our  library  is  largely  built  up  by  exchanges  and  by  gifts. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  need  to  expend  so  much. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  With  the  expenditure  that  we  are  able  to  make,  we 
are  not  able  to  have  in  our  hbrary,  or  to  get  for  our  hbrary,  most  of 
the  new  books  on  scientific  expeditions,  the  descriptions  oi  new  dis- 
coveries, new  works,  etc.  I  think,  however,  you  understand  our 
wants  pretty  thoroughly.     They  are  genuine. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  yon  want  to  do  with  this  additional 
money  asked  for  books  ?     Is  it  the  same  reason  you  gave  before  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  For  the  same  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  have  been 
given  before  quite  substantiallv  at  former  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  range  of  subjects  in  the  museum  is  a  wide  one, 
and  the  allotment  from  tne  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  each  of  those  subjects  must  be  extremely  small. 
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BEPAIRS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^-For  repairs  of  buildings,  ^^2P^» 
md  sheds,  including  all  necessary  labor  and  material,  $15,000.'^  The 
current  appropriation  is  $15,000.  How  do  you  manage  to  spend  all 
[)f  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  easy  to  spend  money. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  we  give  you  $15,000  for  some  special  work  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  You  gave  us  $15,000  for  the  current  year,  based  upon 
lie  fact  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roofs  of  the  new  building,  and  a 
continuation  of  that  amoimt  is  re<]^uested  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that — did  you  spend  $7,500  on  the  roofs  ? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  We  spent  a  considerable  sum,  which  will  be  shown 
n  the  summary. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  this  in  order  that  you  might  be  able  to 
expend  $7,500  on  the  roofs? 

Sir.  Ravenel.  We  have  already  expended  this  year  for  the  roof 
M,987.04,  and  we  have  remodeled  240  sections  of  the  skyUght  at  a 
v>st  of  $1,476,  making  a  total  of  $6,463  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
jxpect  to  expend  at  least  $1,000  more  on  the  roofs  from  this  year's 
ippropriation,  and  next  year,  if  the  same  appropriation  is  given,  it 
s  Delieved  that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  tne  copper  roofs  entirely 
and  the  skylights. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allowed  $7,500  with  which  to  fix  this 
roof? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  That  would  not  complete  it,  and  the  hearings  will 
show  that  that  wds  only  a  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  brand  new  roofs. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  think  I  explained  that  the  work  or  experiments 
Krst  commenced  in  1915.  In  that  year  we  expended  $1,962  for  re- 
fastening  the  copper  roof,  and  we  got  to  the  point  where  we  could  do 
that  satisfactorily  rather  than  by  taking  it  ofiF  and  putting  on  new 
'opper. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  stated  last  year  that  you  had  conducted  some 
experiments  within  the  last  12  months  and  that  you  were  then  pre- 
>ared  to  complete  the  work  if  the  appropriation  you  were  asking  was 
nade. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  What  work  was  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  roofs  and  skyUghts.     That  is  the  statement 

hat  was  made.     Here  is  what  you  said: 

We  aflk  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  expend  approximately 
^M)0  of  it  on  tne  roofs  of  the  different  buildings.  Tne  items  referred  to  are  refaston- 
^  the  copper  roofs  on  the  nc3W  building  and  replacing  the  slate  roofs  on  the  south- 
'w  pavibon  and  on  the  four  towers  of  the  old  building.  Those  slate  roofs  have  been 
In-r,-  since  the  building  was  constructed  and  they  are  in  very  bad  condition.  An 
ttimate  for  the  remodeling  of  the  skylights  over  the  three  large  halls  of  the  new 
QiMinff  is  also  included,  amounting  to  $4,000.  The  skylights  measure  about  146  feet 
i  If'ngth  by  30  feet  in  width,  and  nave  leaked  ever  since  the  building  was  fininhed, 
ecaiise  of  the  improper  setting  of  the  glass.  We  have  conducted  some  experiments 
^thin  the  last  12  months  and  are  now  prepare<l  to  complete  that  work  if  tnis  appro- 
nation  is  made.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  include  estimates  for  the  repainting  of 
^  exterior  work,  wood  and  metal,  on  the  old  and  new  buildings,  sheds,  and  shopH, 
tacoRtof  $1,300. 

Now,  after  expending  $4,900  on  those  roofs,  you  say  that  the  work 
lonly  half  finished,  although  you  stated  that  you  would  complete  it 
nth  the  appropriation  made  last  year. 
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Mr.  Rathbun.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  explain  that  the  figures  on 
which  any  statement  in  these  hearings  were  based  are  matters  of 
record. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  reading  trom  .what  you  said.  Nobody  else 
said  that,  and  when  you  make  statements  on  which  we  make  appro- 

E nations  you  can  not  shift  on  them.     Have  you  finished  the  sky- 
ghts? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  quite  complete.  The  west  sky- 
light is  yet  to  be  finished. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  take  to  finish  it  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  $1,600. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  fastening  the  Copper  roofs  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  explained  that  we  would  finish 
it  next  year  with  the  same  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  more  will  it  cost? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  It  will  cost  about  87,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  spent  already  on  the  copper 
roofs,  or  for  fastening  the  copper  roofs  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  In  1915,  we  expended  $1,962,  and  we  have  spent 
so  far  this  year  $4,987. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  expend  how  much  more  this 
year? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  To  complete  the  refastening  of  the  copper  roofs, 
$7,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  expend  this  year? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  $1,000  more  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  expend  $14,000,  aJl  told,  on  that 
work  that  you  said  would  be  done,  in  connection  with  other  work, 
for  $7,900. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  put  that  roof  in 
absolutely  good  condition.  I  know  that  is  my  testimony,  and  I  do 
not  contradict  it.  Of  course,  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  do  all 
the  copper  work  that  should  be  done.  If  we  had  to  stop  to-day,  of 
course,  the  copper  roof  is  in  perfect  order,  except 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  does  not  explain  why  you 
came  here  last  year  and  made  that  statement.  Now  you  come 
back  this  year  and  say  that  you  have  done  only  half  of  the  work 
with  what  you  said  would  be  required  for  doing  all  of  it.  It  was  a 
brand  new  roof  on  a  brand  new  building  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  So  far  as  its  being  a  brand  new  roof  on  a  brand 
new  building  is  concerned,  within  two  or  three  or  five  years,  at  most, 
they  were  obliged  to  spend  $30,000  in  repairing  the  copper  roof  on 
the  public  library  building  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  justify  a  bad  job  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  No,  sir;  it  does  not,  but  it  only  goes  to  show  the 
fact,  which  is  being  brought  out  by  troubles  with  roofs  everywhere, 
that  contractors  and  builders  have  not  been  using  the  proper  materials 
for  roofs. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  have  to  spend  any  such  amount  to 
repair  the  roof  on  the  Congressional  Library. 

Air.  Rathbun.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  spent  on  the  roofs  of 
the  Congressional  Library. 

The  Chairman.  Not  ri^ht  after  the  building  was  finished.  Be- 
sides, that  does  not  explain  this  particular  situation.    No  matter 
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what  was  spent  in  New  York  or  anywhere  eke,  last  year  you  stated 
that  it  woiud  require  $7,900  to  complete  the  job,  and  now  you  say 
you  will  require  $7,000  additional. 

Mr,  Rathbun.  The  statement  of  last  year,  as  it  is  here,  was 
incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  spent  that  $7,000,  how  do  we  know 
that  you  will  not  need  $15,000  more? 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  matter  is  unfortunate,  that  is  all.  Of  course 
the  statement  we  are  giving  is  intended  to  be  correct,  and  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  prepared  for  the  committee  and  on  which  I  am 
drawing  for  information  is  correct.  That  I  know.  It  would  require 
that  amount  of  monev  to  finish  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  repairs  will  you  make  out  of  this 
money  1 

Mr.  Rathbun.  The  additional  repairs  are  the  ordinary  repairs  to 
and  painting  of  roofs  on  the  buildings  and  sheds,  for  which  we  esti- 
mate $1,500;  for  painting  exterior  wood  and  metal  work  on  the  build- 
ings we  estimate  $1,200;  for  repairing  cracks  in  the  terrazzo  and  mar- 
ble floors  in  the  exhibition  stories  oi  the  new  building  we  estimate 
$1,000;  for  laying  a  composition  floor  over  the  wood  floors  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  third  story  of  the  new  building,  the  wood  having  become 
badly  worn,  we  estimate  $500 ;  for  pointing  up  plastering  and  paint- 
ing walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  of  the  exhioition  halls,  laboratories,  etc.,  in 
the  several  buildings,  we  estimate  $1,200,  and  for  building  cement 
water  table  along  the  southern  half  of  the  west  side  of  the  older 
museum  building  we  estimate  $300.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
possible, of  coxu^e,  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  any  schedule,  because  a 
storm  might  come  along  and  blow  off  a  big  part  of  the  roof. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  happen  often. 

Mr.  Rathbux.  But  it  has  happened. 

The  Chairman.  It  mav  have  nappened  once  or  twice  just  to  give 
you  an  excuse  to  make  that  esthnate. 

ifr.  Rathbun.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  if  we 
have  an  allotment  of  $1,500  for  a  single  item  $100  of  that  may  have 
to  go  on  account  of  some  emergency  or  very  urgent  matter,  so  that  we 
can  not  be  held  strictly  to  spend  the  $1,500  for  one  specific  thing,  if 
we  are  going  to  save  property  which  belongs  to  the  Government  and 
which,  under  the  law  and  regulations,  we  are  supposed  to  save  if  it 
gets  in  danger. 

POSTAGE. 

The  Chairman.  For  postage  stamps  and  for  foreign  postal  cards 
you  ask  $500,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  That  is  the  usual  amount.  The  matter  of  postage 
is  one^that  comes  up  of  course  every  year.  The  most  of  this  appro- 
priation is  needed  and  used  for  foreign  correspondence  and  for  the 
(listHbution  of  pubhcations  abroad.  A  small  proportion  is  expended 
for  postal  cards  of  t^e  International  Postal  Union,  which  are  mainly 
used  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  publications  from  foreign  establish- 
ments. They  cost  omy  2  cents  apiece  and  are  cheaper  than  letters. 
This  item  for  bureaus  generally  is  contained  in  some  larger  appropria- 
tion, but  with  the  National  Museum  it  happens  to  be  put  separately, 

8uei— 16 — n 
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NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  National  Zoological  Park  the  current 
appropriation  is  $100,000  and  you  are  askmg  $125,000.  What  is 
the  necessity  for  this  increase  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  got  to  increase  the  amount  for  food  for  the 
animals.  The  prices  are  a  little  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  are 
likely  to  be  decidedly  advanced  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  higher  on  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  On  a  number  of  items,  particularly  on  meat,  some 
articles  of  forage,  and  miscellaneous  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  for  meat  last  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  spent  for  food  altogether  last  year  a  little  more 
than  $23,000,  of  which  $8,107,  wp.s  for  meat. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  this  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  expect  to  have  to  spend  somewhat  more  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  estimated  that  it  will  be  nearly  $3,000  more, 
or  more  exactly  a  total  of  $25,900. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  balance  of  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  are  a  number  of  things  which  are  seriously 
needed.  We  want  to  repair,  as  we  mentioned  to  vou  last  year,  the 
damr  ge  caused  by  that  sewer  which  was  put  through  the  Park.  That 
interceptor  sewer  on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek  made  a  very 
serious  scar  on  that  side  of  the  park,  and  we  wish  to  repair  that  anH 
make  it  look  more  like  a  nature!  landscape  than  it  does  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  estimate  that  at  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  wish  to  complete  the  hospital  and  laboratory. 
We  have  brought  that  pretty  nearly  to  completion  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  new  hospital  which  we  constructed  during 
the  last  year  and  the  present  yeax. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  spent  $2,300  on  it  from  the  1915  appropriation 
and  about  $2,900  on  it  this  year,  and  we  will  have  to  expend  about 
$1,500  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  Uke  to  spend  about  $7,000  for  the  purchase 
and  transportation  of  animals. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  in  1915  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  spent  about  $2,300. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  get  ? 

1^.  Baker.  We  want  particularly  a  rhmoceros  and  a  giraffe,  the 
latter  we  have  not  had  at  all.  The  rhinoceros  will  cost  about  $4,500 
at  the  current  rates,  and  the  giraffe  will  cast  about  $3,000.  Then,  we 
are  very  anxious  indeed  to  buy  a  large  motor-truck  scale.  The  coal 
and  other  materials  that  are  brought  out  there  now  are  always 
brought  on  heavy  motor  trucks,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  weigh  them 
on  the  scales  that  we  have  at  the  park.  We  have  had  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  make  estimates  ana  plans  for  a  large  scale  that  will 
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weigh  up  to  something  like  15  or  20  tons,  and  it  will  cost  us  about 
$1,200  to  get  this  new  scale  and  platform. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  get  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not  the  amoimt  m  tons  here,  but  we  spent  last 
year  about  $1,800  for  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  paid  $4.05  for  bitummous  and  $7.30  for  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  purchased  about  100  tons  of  coal? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh^  more  than  that;  about  400  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  soft  coal  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  you  do  now  about  weighing  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  small  platform  scale  that  weighs  up  to  6 
tons;  that  would  be  the  most  it  would  weigh.  But  they  bring  it  out 
in  large  trucks  which  can  not  be  weighed  on  our  platform  scale  at  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  WeD,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  to  go  to  the  yard  and  weigh  it  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  the  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  have  our  own  scale  and  weigh  the  load  and  the 
empty  truck  at  the  place  of  deliverv. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  ?    Those  scales  are  tested. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  we  can  not  always  be  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  not  ?    They  are  supposed  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  do  it  in  that  way,  and 
we  have  found  serious  errors  in  dealers'  weights  when  tested  on  our 
own  scales. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  extravagant  to  spend 
11,200  for  a  scale  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  coal  you  use  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  But  that  is  not  tne  only  thing  we  have  to  weigh;  we 
have  to  weigh  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  can  weigh  them  on  your  present  scales. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  could  not  weigh  my  elephant  on' the  present 
scales. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that  you  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  besides  your  elephant  do  you  want  to 
weigh  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  there  are  various  things  that  come  up  during 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  are  they  that  you  can  not  weigh  on 
this  5*ton  scale  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Heavy  materials  of  all  kinds,  stone  and  concrete. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  do  not  weigh  stone  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  do  for  practically  everything. 

The  Chairman.  What  lor  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  For  walls,  for  road  material,  and  for  making  concrete 
for  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  it  by  weight  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  stone  by  weight  or  by  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  yard,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  do  you  buy  it  ?  You  do  not  buy  it  by 
weight,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  do;  there  is  so  much  to  the  yard;  so  much 
weight  to  the  yard  of  stone. 

A&.  MoNDELL.  They  do  not  use  more  than  a  5-ton  truck  for  trans- 
porting that  kind  of  material,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  do,  and  they  have  been  using  larger  and  larger 
trucks  all  the  time. 

.  Mr.  MoNDELL.  Wagoiis  that  carry  that  sort  of  material  usually 
carry  from  1^  to  3  yards? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  know  that  has  been  true  until  just  now,  but 
they  are  using  larger  wagons  all  the  time;  some  have  brought  to  the 
park  6  to  7  tons  of  stone,  besides  the  truck. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want  besides  the  scale  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  want  to  build  a  boundary  fence. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr,  Baker.  Around  the  whole  park.  The  boundary  fence  around 
the  park  has  become  rotten  and  is  not  sufficiently  safe  to  hold  any 
animal  that  gets  loose. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  keep  it  in  repair? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  do  keep  it  in  repair,  but  it  can  now  be  no  longer 
economically  repaired.  It  is  a  wire  fence  and  the  wire  is  entirely 
rotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that,  do  you,  that  it  is  wholly 
rotten? 

Mr.  Baker.  Almost  wholly,  yes;  in  some  places  it  is  so  rotten  that 
it  can  be  broken  right  through. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  so  rusted  that  it  is  rotten  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  fence  is  in  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  you  say  it  is,  because  I  am  going  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  do  so  by  aU  means. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  been  kept  in  repair  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  could  have  gotten  into  such  a  dilapiaated  condition. 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  you  know  a  wire  fence  will  not  last  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  years;  we  have  had  this  fence  for  nearly  14  years 
and  it  is  beyond  repair  in  some  places. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  decided  on  the  character  of  fence  that 
you  propose  to  substitute  for  your  present  fence  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  fence  you  are 
going  to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  yes;  the  amount  which  I  speak  of  now  is  merely 
for  putting  in  a  fence  of  the  same  character  as  the  present  fence,  ani 
for  Duilding  two  gatehouses. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  estimating  now  for  a  new  fence  of  the  same 
character  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Around  the  entire  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  will  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  $7,000,  but  the  most  of  that  amount  would  be  for 
two  gatehouses. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  sort  of  a  fence  is  it  ? 
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ifr.  Baker.  It  is  a  wire  fence,  what  is  known  as  a  Page  wire  fence. 
The  posts  are  all  right  and  they  will  remain  as  they  are,  so-  that  we 
will  not  have  to  renew  the  posts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  kind  of  posts  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  iron  posts. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Do  you  paint  your  fence  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  painting  the  wire  fence  of  some  of  the  animal 
inclosures  to  make  them  less  noticeable,  but  we  have  not  painted  the 
boundary  fence  except  a  little  near  the  entrance.  It  is  made  of 
galvanized  wire  that  is  supposed  to  resist  rust. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yet  you  tell  us  it  is  rusted  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  can  you  not  put  in  new  wire  in  the  places 
where  the  fence  is  badly  worn  and  broken  without  renewing  the 
entire  fence  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  just  been  replacing  some  sections  that  were 
past  any  repair.  The  whole  fence  needs  to  be  gone  over,  much  of 
It  replaced  with  new  woven  wire,  and  the  rest  put  into  effective 
condition. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  All  around  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  except  where  we  have  recently  put  in  new 
fencing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  know  that  there  are  parts  of  that  fence  that  are 
in  very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Baker.  Tell  tl^^t  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  know  that  because  I  lived  near  a  part  of  that 
fence  for  several  years,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  fence 
further  down  was  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  endeavored  to  repair  it  wherever  we  could 
do  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  it  is  not  necessary  ro  renew  it  all  at  one  time, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  be  better  to  renew  all  of  the  old  fence. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  occurred  to  me  when  I  looked  at  the  fence  last 
year,  after  we  had  discussed  it  in  committee,  that  what  you  needed 
was  to  renew  the  fence  in  certain  sections,  and  while  I  did  not  examine 
all  of  the  fence  by  any  means  I  did  examine  some  parts  of  it  that 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  good;  but  there  are  sections  of  that  fence 
that  can  not  well  be  repaired,  but  you  can  renew  those  sections. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  quite  true.  We  have  repaired,  you  know, 
certain  sections  of  it  from  time  to  time  as  we  could  and  where  it 
was  most  necessary.  You  must  remember  that  the  animals  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  fence,  as  they  do  at  the  elk  pasture,  are  con- 
stantly working  away  at  the  fence. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  worst  part  of  the  fence  that  I  saw  was  around 
the  old  elk  pasture. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  often  do  you  paint  the  fence  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  every  three  of  four  years  for  fences  that  are 
painted,  but  the  boundary  fence,  except  a  very  small  part,  has  not 
oeen  painted. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  a  woven  wire  fence,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  Page  fence.  I  should 
like  to  state  here  that  the  expenditure  of  $7,000  is  intended  to  provide 
for  gatehouses  in  connection  with  the  boundary  fence  at  two  prm- 
cipal  entrances.  They  are  seriouslv  needed  to  furnish  shelter  for 
visitors  and  especially  to  provide  toilet  facilities,  which  it  is  very  nec- 
essary to  have  where  people,  when  they  leave  the  street  cars  after  a 
long  ride,  would  still  nave  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  to  reach 
the  present  toilet  stations.  It  is  estimated  that  the  two  gatehouses 
would  cost  nearly  $6,000.  We  have  had  this  under  consideration 
for  several  years,  the  need  of  such  a  building  having  been  men- 
tioned in  the  appendix  to  the  1913  estimates,  and  it  was  through 
inadvertence  that  I  failed  to  say  this  at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  you  spent  for  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not  that  exact  information  here. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  better  on  your  fuel  bills  than  I  do  if  you 
have  gotten  along  with  that  amount  for  all  of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  \\Tong,  Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  j'ou  will 
find  a  statement  there  in  the  estimate  book  as  to  what  we  have 
expended  during  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  amount  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  this  is  what  I  propose  to  spend  out  of  this  $25,000 
increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Book  of  Estimates  shows  that  for  fuel  you 
spent  m  1915  $1,794.36. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  propose  to  spend  $3,000  in  the  next 
year.  You  spent  $1,794.36  in  1915,  and  for  1917  you  estimate  you 
will  spend  $3,000.     How  do  you  account  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  two  years  ago.  Now,  we  have  increased  our 
buildings  somewhat  since  then.     We  have  got  a  new  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  finished. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  but  it  will  be  I  hope. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  building  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  a  small  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  how  much — about  $2,500? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  cost  about  $5,000  from  the  two  years'  appro- 
priations. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  other  buildings  have  you  that  you  did  not 
have  before?  That  little  building  is  going  to  cost  you  almost  as 
much  as  all  the  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  the  hospital  will  probably  not  cost  more  than 
$200  for  fuel.  We  have  made  some  changes  in  our  heating  equip- 
ment to  provide  better  heat  in  certain  places,  but  they  do  not  call 
for  much  more  fuel.  If  there  is  no  advance  in  prices,  and  the  winter 
is  moderate,  $2,200  should  be  sufficient  for  coal.  A  few  weeks  of  cold, 
windy  weather  would  increase  the  figure  materially.  During  several 
recent  years  we  have  saved  considerable  coal  by  using  wood  from 
trees  destroyed  by  storm  or  that  had  to  be  taken  out.  Under  the 
most  exacting  conditions  the  cost  of  fuel  might  reach  $3,000. 
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AUTOMOBILE. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  be  authorized  to  spend  not 
exceeding  $1,200  for  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  That  is  a  matter  of  economy,  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  use  an  automobile  than  it  is  to  use  the  present  horse  and 
carriage. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  horse  and  carriage  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  going  to  put  the  horse  on  the  grounds.  We  have 
lost  two  horses  during  the  last  year,  and  if  I  do  not  put  him  on  the 
grounds  we  must  get  another  one.  We  have  at  present  this  horse- 
arawn  vehicle,  and  we  can  make  a  considerable  economy  both  in 
money  and  time  if  we  had  a  motor-propelled  vehicle. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  the  norse  and  carriage  for  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  use  that  horse  and  carriage  for  running  about 
town  on  various  errands,  and  we  use  them  for  the  paymaster  who 
pavs  off  the  men,  and  for  matters  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  running  about  town  to  do  ? 

Mr.   Baker.  Yes;  considerable. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  connection  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  in  looking  up  matters  that  are  needed  for  the 
park,  and  we  are  2  miles  or  more  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  we  frequently  have  to  go  down  there.  If  we  put  this  horse  on 
the  grounds  the  driver  would  not  necessarily  use  all  the  time  for  the 
automobile  and  we  could  use  him  partially  on  the  grounds.  That 
would  be  a  gain  there. 

AVIARY  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  aviary  building  to  cost 
$"^0,000.     We  have  gone  into  that  very  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Baker.  You  have  had  that  before  yoii,  Mr.  Chairman;  yes. 

GRADING   AND  FILLING. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  grading  banks  and  filling  ravines  to  prepare 
sites  for  buildings,  $4,000."     What  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Here  is  a  map  of  the  park  showing  that.  We  have  a 
groat  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  level  ground  to  build  on. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  level  ground  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  put  the  buildings  on.  Here  is  where  we  propose  to 
put  the  aviary  building  after  a  while  [indicating];  we  want  to  take 
off  that  hump  of  ground  there  and  put  it  down  there  between  the 
Ix'ars  and  the  condors  [indicating],  ITiis  ground  for  the  aviary  in 
it>  present  shape  is  altogether  too  steep  to  put  a  building  on  and 
would  have  to  oe  graded  off.  There  must  be  trees  for  shade  about 
the  building  and  these  should  be  planted  in  advance  as  early  as 
possible.     For  this  reason  we  want  to  do  the  grading  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  get  the  aviary  building  you 
want 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  To  level  off  that  strip  there  and  put  it 
over  there  [indicating]. 
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Mr.  Walcott.  That  is  right  opposite  the  buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  spoil  that  hill  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  It  is  not  the  upper  hill,  the  hill  to  the  west;  it  is  the 
hill  to  the  east. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  where  the  llamas  are  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  No;  it  is  farther  along.  There  are  some  ^oats  on 
it  at  the  present  time,  but  you  can  not  make  any  other  use  oi  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  the  point  you  propose  to  put  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  between  where  the  bears  are  and  where  the 
condor  cage  is.  There  are  some  other  animals  on  this  groimd  here 
[indicating],  and  we  want  to  fill  that  right  across  there  tindicating]. 
We  have  not  enough  room  for  the  bears  now. 

Mr.  Walcott.  You  go  around  the  bear  cage  this  way  [indicating], 
and  it  is  that  hill  that  is  right  back  of  the  bears,  between  the  bears 
and  those  bird  cages  over  on  the  other  knoll. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  quite  a  steep  hill  there  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes;  that  hill  will  just  fill  it.  We  want  this  place 
leveled  down  for  the  bears,  birds,  etc. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  BOUNDARIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  readjustment  of  boundaries  you  are  ask' 
ing  $30,000.     We  have  already  appropriated  $107,200. 

Mr.  Walcott.  This  is  a  full  statement  of  the  matter: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  decided  that  all 
benefits  feed  by  the  jury  must  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  that 
body  was  erroneously  instructed  as  to  the  amount  to  be  so  assessed. 
The  damages  assessed  are  approved  bv  the  court  and  will  stand.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  acquire  the  land.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  expenses  of  proceedings  of  con- 
demnation is  $196,641.43.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  act  approved  June  23,  1913,  was  $107,200.  There  will 
therefore  be  required  an  additional  sum  of  $89,441.43,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  have  the  original  appropriation  continued,  as  it  is 
considered  by  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  have  lapsed 
with  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1914.  No  expenditure  has  been  made 
from  it,  but  there  is  a  liabihty  of  $2,203.35  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
demnation proceedings. 

A  statement  is  appended  which  shows  the  valuations  placed  on  the 
land  by  the  jury  and,  for  comparison,  the  valuations  under  the  last 
(1914)  assessment,  also  the  areas  of  the  several  tracts.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  jury's  valuation  of  the  land  is  only  about  one-fourth 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  last  assessment,  which  somewhat  more 
than  doubled  the  values  that  were  placed  on  the  land  mider  the  pre- 
vious assessment,  upon  which  was  based  our  estimate  for  the  appro- 
priation. The  assessment  is  supposed  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  market 
value. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  assessment  of  benefits  by 
which  the  Government  would  be  partially  reimbursed  is  by  no  means 
excluded.  The  Revised  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (subch.  1, 
ch.  15)  requires  that  in  such  cases  the  court  shall  summon  a  new  jurv, 
who  shall  report  independentlv  on  the  matter.  The  findings  would 
not  affect  the  amount  required  to  pay  for  the  land,  as  sums  received 
from  such  sources  are  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
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I/iud  hetvretn  National  Zoological  Park  and  Connecticut  Avenue,  from  Cathedral  Avenu 
to  Klingle  Road,  condemned  for  addition  to  National  Zoological  Park. 


Value. 

Area. 

Parcel  No. 

Jury's  valu- 
ations. 

1914  a.ssess- 
ment. 

Area  by  spe- 
cial survey. 

Area  by  as- 

sei^or'sbool-s.. 

(  i'heilral  A\enue  to  Jewett  Street: 

a4  4 

$77,769.00 

$67,200.00 

300.00 

3,398.00 

8,886.00 

6, 412. 00 

Square  fed. 
103,692.16 

Square  fed. 
121,968^ 

Improvement 

,'-15 

1,040.20 
6,682.40 
6,870.00 

2,972.84 

33,413.26 

9, 159. 73 

11,32& 

29,621 

9,160 

VI  6 

0^7 

92,361.60 

86, 196. 00 

149,237.99 

172,075 

W-^HX  Street  to  Klingle  Road: 

V  > 

83,386.35 
26.10 

16,014.17 
950.16 
935.20 
493.80 
270.  70 

53, 160. 00 

13.00 

13, 721. 00 

293.00 

286.00 

87.00 

135.00 

185,303.10 
261.4 
94,201 
7,918.3 
9,352.86 
3,292.9 
2,707.5 

192,971 

V)  .w 

261 

v.  00 

91,476 

;.'.  61 

6,873 

•io  63 

5,728 

.  o  b4 

1,742 

.Vi  <>5 

2,70* 

Jewett  to  Kiinide 

102,076.48 
92,361.60 

67,695.00 
86,196.00 

303,037.06 
149,237.99 

300, 759 

Cathedral  to  Jewett 

172,075 

ToUl 

194,438.08 

153,891.00 

452,275.06 

472, 834 

Cost  of  entire  tract,  as  above: 

Value  of  land,  as  per  Jury's  awards $194, 438. 08 

E  xpenses  of  condemnation  proceedings 2, 203. 35 

Total  cost 196,641.43 


«u-t  of  tract  between  Cathedral  Avenue  and  Jewett  Street  only: 

Value  of  land,  as  per  jury's  awards 92, 361. 60 

Expense?  of  condemnation  proceedings 2, 203. 35 

ToUl  cost 94, 564. 95 


( <)  t  of  tract  between  Jewett  Street  and  Klingle  Road  only: 

Value  of  land,  as  per  jury's  awards 102, 076. 48 

Expeii«ei  of  condemnation  proceedings 2, 203. 35 

Total  cost 104,279.83 

Appropriation 107,200.00 

Readjuatment  of  boundaries. — For  acquiring,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  23,  1913,  lor  the  condemnation  of  land  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  National  ^ooloncal  l*ark,  all  the  lots,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land,  other  than 
the  one  therein  excepted,  that  lie  between  the  present  western  boundary  of  the 
Xational  Zoologfical  Park  and  Connecticut  Avenue,  from  Cathedral  Avenue  to  Klingle 
Road,  189,441.43,  together  with  the  sum  of  $107,200  appropriated  for  this  purpose  oy 
the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  23,  1913,  which  is  hereby  reappropnated,  both 
finw  to  be  available  until  used,  and  said  land,  when  acquired,  togetner  with  the 
included  highways,  to  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  . 

ilr.  Walcott.  There  has  been  a  change  since  those  estimates  were 
made  bocfinse  of  a  decision  of  the  court  throwing  the  other  things  out. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  paying  $107,000  it  will  be  ne?  essary  to 
puv  $196,000? 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  court  has  thrown  out  all  benefits,  but  the  new 
jui^-  ran  f  ssess  benefits,  and  that  cpn  be  paid  b.:ck  into  the  Treasury. 

the  Chaikman.  But  we  want  to  know  just  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  court  set  aside  the  benefits  entirely,  but,  as  the 
Ix'uoiits  are  to  reimburse  the  Government  and  would  not  ap])ly  on 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  amount  required  in  the  appropriation 
>^^>uld  not  be  affected.  It  would  be  $196,041.43  in  any  case,  and  the 
Wnefits  could  be  assessed  at  any  time.     I  understand  that  in  the 
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case  of  condemnation  of  land  for  the  District  government  the  benefits 
have  sometimes  not  been  assessed  till  two  or  three  years  after  the 
land  was  condemned  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  the  strip  next  to  Connecticut  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  under  the  law 
in  this  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  appoint  another  jury  and 
assess  damages  which  will  hold. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Assess  the  benefits,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes;  assess  the  benefits.  They  have  thrown  out 
all  benefits,  owing  to  the  charge  of  the  judge  who  appointed  the  jury, 
and  I  will  file  a  copy  of  that  cnarge. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  holding  a  special  term  as  a  district 

court. 

In  the  matter  of  the  condemnation  of  several  pieces  and  parcels  of  land  that  lie  bet^'een 
the  present  western  boundary  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  and  Connecticut 
Avenue  from  Cathedral  Avenue  to  Klingle  Road,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dis- 
trict docket  No.  109:i. 

INSTRUCTIONS   GRANTED   ON   BEHALF   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(By  Justice  Wright.) 

11.  The  jury  are  instructed  that  after  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  damages  to 
be  awarded  to  the  owners  of  land  to  be  taken  for  the  addition  to  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  for  which  this  proceeding  has  been  instituted,  they  shall  then  proceed  to 
assess  as  benefits  not  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  land  taken,  together  with 
the  same  fraction  of  the  expenses  of  this  condemnation  proceeding,  against  and  any 
all  otiier  lota,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  excepting  such  os 
are  exempt  from  taxation;  and  that  in  determining  the  amounts  to  be  assessed  against 
the  various  lots,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  land  to  be  con- 
demned for  the  extension  or  enlargement  of  said  park,  the  jury  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration the  respective  situations  and  topographJK^al  conditions  of  said  lots,  pieces,  or 
parcels  of  land,  and  the  benefits  and  advantages  they  may  severally  receive  from  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  said  park  by  the  adding  thereto  of  said  land  to  be  con- 
demned, and  shall  assess  such  benefits  against  said  lots,  piec0s,  or  parcels  of  land,  and 
all  other  lots,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land  as  the  jury  may  find  benefited  by  said  extension 
or  enlargement  of  said  park  as  aforesaid,  as  the  jurv  may  find  said  lots,  pieces,  or  par- 
cels of  land  will  be  benefited.  In  estimating  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  Zoological  Park,  the  jury  shall  consider  not  only  increased  value  of 
lands  benefited,  when  devoted  to  their  present  use,  but  the  increase  in  value  of  such 
lands  when  devoted  to  the  most  advantageous  use  to  which  they  may  be  put. 

Exceptions  to  the  jury's  assessment  of  benefits  were  filed  by  the 

Eroperty  owners  concerned,  on  the  ground  that  these  instructions 
xed  a  minimum  amount  for  the  jury's  finding  of  benefits.  The 
court  (Justice  Gould)  allowed  the  exceptions  and  set  aside  all  benefits 
assessed. 
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Friday,  February  11,  1916. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

STATEXENTS  OF  KB.  EDGAK  E.  CLARK,  COMMISSIOITEE,  AND 
MS.  C.  A.  PBOUTY,  DIBECTOR  OF  VALUATION,  ACCOM- 
PAVIED  BT  MR.  OEOROE  B.  McGIlTTT,  SECRETART,  AlfD 
MR.  V.  B.  HALET,  DISBUBSIBO  GLEBK. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  *'Fot  all  other  authorized  expenditures  necessary 
in  the  execution  of  laws  to  regulate  commerce,  etc.,  the  appropria- 
tion is  $925,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  SI, 250,000,  an  increase  of 
about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1912  and  1913  the  appropriation  was  $1,000,000. 
There  were  some  imexpended  balances  which  we  thought  justified 
reducing  the  appropriation,  and  it  was  reduced  in  1914  to  $950,000. 
In  1915  the  appropriation  was  $910,000,  supplemented  by  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $100,000,  which  made  it  $1,010,000.  In  1916  the 
appropriation  was  $925,000,  and  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  has  been  approved  by  the  President  and  I  understand  also  ap- 
proved by  the  committees,  so  that  the  appropriation  for  1916  will  be 
51,025,000. 

We  have  asked  for  the  next  year  $1,250,000  because  we  can  see  un- 
doubted necessity  for  additional  expenditures  on  account  of  in- 
creased volume  of  work.  In  1915,  when  the  appropriation  was 
Sl,010,0OO,  the  unexpended  balance  was  $10,400,  in  round  numbers. 
As  indicative  of  the  increasing  expenses  that  must  be  taken  care  of 
from  this  appropriation,  going  back  to  1906,  the  commission  received 
and  considered  28,000  pages  of  testimony.  That  steadily  increased 
year  after  year  until  in  1915  we  took  and  considered  202,400  pages, 
which,  of  course,  was  supplemented  by  a  great  many  voluminous  and 
complicated  exhibits.  In  1906  the  commission  issued  32  reports  of 
251  printed  pages.  In  1915  we  issued  964  reports  of  4,290  printed 
pages.  In  1906  we  disposed  of  63  cases  on  complaint  and  investiga- 
tion and  in  1915  we  disposed  of  1,305  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  more  commissioners  than  you  had 
then  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  commissioners  were  added  in  1906,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  taken  that  year  for  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  do  you  predicate  your  opinion  that  there 
will  be  such  a  very  great  increase  next  year  over  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  First,  I  had  not  thought  it  was  a  very  great  increase. 
It  is  about  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  20  per  cent,  which  is  a  big  increase  to  us, 
although  it  may  not  be  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  due  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cases  are 
increasing  not  only  in  number  but  in  scope  and  complexity.  In 
1906,  the  commissioners  themselves  were  able  to  go  out  and  hear  the 
testimony,  and  we  could  do  all  of  that  work.  Now  we  can  not  do  it. 
We  can  not  get  away  from  here  at  all.  During  the  year  covered  by 
our  last  annuid  report  we  sat  in  Washington  103  days  listening  to 
oral  argument.    In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  we  have  to  analyze 
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the  records  and  prepare  the  reports  and  decide  the  cases  and  attend 
to  various  other  matters  which  devolve  upon  the  commission;  and 
we  have  had  to  provide  for  a  substantial  number  of  competent  men 
as  examiners,  to  assist  in  this  work  of  taking  testimony.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  and  the  complexity  of  the  cases  is  increasing,  as  are  also 
the  volume  of  the  records  and.  the  importance  of  the  cases.  There 
are  more  controversies  between  localities,  controversies  between  com- 
mercial centers  located  in  differfent  States,  involving  alleged  unjust 
discrimination  as  between  the  State  rates  and  the  interstate  rates. 
We  have  several  such  proceedings  on  hand  now,  and  they  are  volu- 
minous and  very  trouolesome. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  that  due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  practically 
every  commercial  body  now  maintains  a  traffic  agent,  whose  business 
it  is  to  urge  consideration  of  matters  which  he  thinks  discriminate 
against  his  particular  locality  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  becoming  very  general,  Mr.  Sherley.  The 
cities  that  aspire  to  be  distributing  centers  are  almost  all  emplojring 
such  experts  to  represent  their  boards  of  trade  or  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  whatever  they  call  them.  The  large  shipping  corporations, 
almost  without  exception,  have  such  men  looking  after  their  own  in- 
terests, and  in  addition  to  that  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  few 
years  a  very  abundant  crop  of  men  who  go  around  to  smaller  dealers 
in  smaller  places  and  buy  up  their  expense  bills,  check  them  over 
with  great  care,  comb  them  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  find  some 
possible  basis  for  a  claim  for  reparation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  there  no  law  to  deal  with  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  wSherley.  Does  not  that  come  pretty  close  to  being  champerty  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  does  in  principle,  but  they  get  a  power  of 
attorney  from  this  man  and  bring  a  complaint  in  his  name,  and  wo 
have  a  very  large  number  of  such  cases  in  which  we  have  to  hold 
hearings  and  issue  reports.  The  law  requires  us  to  make  a  report 
in  every  case,  although  there  is  no  principle  whatever  involved 
except  the  auestion  of  whether  or  not  that  man  under  those  circum- 
stances shall  recover  some  reparation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  some  facility  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  ques- 
tions of  law  and  of  fundamental  matters  have  been  determined  by 
the  commission  so  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of  applying  the  facts  to 
an  established  rule. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  have  lived  in  the  hope  that  that  would  be 
the  condition. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  do  not  understand  about  these  people  buying  up 
these  claims  and  then  representing  the  party  under  a  power  of 
attornev.  The  claims  that  they  buy  are  claims  where  the  railroad 
has  made  an  overcharge  under  your  previous  ruling,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No:  they  go  to  a  man  and  buy  all  the  expense  bills 
he  has.  The  expense  bills  are  his  receipts  for  freight  paid,  and  they 
get  a  power  of  attorney  from  him  to  act  for  him  in  laying  claim,  on 
a  percentage  basis  usually  of  50  or  60  per  cent  to  the  one  who  brings 
the  action.  Then  they  check  them  over  and  not  only  bring  claim  if 
they  think  there  \n\s  been  an  overcharge,  but  they  bring  claims 
wherever  they  think  they  can  work  up  what  they  think  is  a  possible 
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case  under  a  complaint  of  unjust  discrimination  or  of  unreasonable 
rate. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  can  be  some  legislation  to  stop  that  practice. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  vicious  practice,  myself.  We  have  a 
great  many  of  those  cases.  The  claim  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
consignee  of  the  freight,  the  allegations  are  made  and  the  law  requires 
it»  to  pursue  an  investigation  and  make  a  decision  and  issue  a  report, 
and,  as  I  say,  ordinarily  and  frequently  there  is  no  principle  involved 
except  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  able  to  get  some  money,  and 
sometimes  the  sums  involved  are  so  ridiculously  small  as  to  make 
one  feel  that  the  time  of  a  busy  commission  which  is  charged  with 
really  important  matters  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  with  such  things. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  additional 
money  ?     How  will  that  be  spent  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  the  present  time  our  expenses  are  running  at  the 
rate  of  $90,000  a  month.  At  that  rate  the  expenses  for  tne  year 
would  amount  to  $1,080,000.  We  expect  to  have  to  incur  additional 
expenses  in  our  general  administrative  work.  '  There  is  an  increase  in 
our  correspondence  and  informal  complaint  work  which  will  necessi- 
tate employees.  And  here  I  want  to  interject  the  explanation  that 
in  this  informal  complaint  work  we  have  tried  to  encourage,  and  have 
been  very  successful  along  that  line,  the  submission  to  us  informally 
of  any  complaint  that  a  shipper  or  receiver  of  freight  may  have 
aorainst  the  railroad.  We  take  it  up  with  the  railroad  by  correspond- 
ence and  adjust  thousands  of  them  every  year  in  that  way,  as  to 
which,  of  course,  there  are  not  formal  proceedings  and  no  printed 
reports.  But  it  requires  work,  and  we  had  an  idea  that  would 
minunize  this  other  line  of  work  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Then 
we  have  what  we  call  our  special  docket  on  which  we  deal  with  cases 
in  which  the  railroad  has  inadvertently  made  an  overcharge  or 
inadvertently  found  a  rate  that  it  did  not  intend  to  have  apply  and 
which  it  admits  to  have  been  unreasonable,  and  on  presentation  on 
a  blank  provided  for  that  purpose,  we  let  the  railroad  seek  authority 
to  refund  or  pay  reparation.  We  require  them  to  show  that  they 
have  made  the  necessary  changes  in  their  tariffs  and  have  estabUshed 
for  everybody's  use  the  rate  they  propose  to  make  the  basis  of  such 
an  adjustment;  and  treating  that  as  a  complaint  and  an  admission 
by  answer  we  issue  an  order  mf ormlly  on  that  special  docket  without 
issuing  a  report,  and  in  that  way  dispose  of^  thousands  of  cases. 
The  number  of  them  is  stated  in  our  annual  report.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  we  disposed  of  6,670  cases  on  the  special  docket  and  6,385  on  the 
informal  docket,  and  we  disposed  of  thirteen  hundred  and  some  odd 
cases  as  to  which  we  had  formal  hearings,  briefs,  and  arguments, 
and  issued  printed  reports. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Practically  all  of  the  1,300  cases  involved  questions 
of  considerable  importance  and  interests  of  magnitude  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  involved  far-reaching  questions  and  some  of 
them  questions  of  tremendous  importance.  Then  we  find  that  the 
work  of  our  tariff  division  is  going  to  necessitate  some  additions  to 
that  force,  due  not  to  the  filing  oi  more  tariffs  by  the  railroads,  but 
due  to  the  rate  work,  as  we  caff  it,  which  we  have  done  by  that  divi- 
sion in  connection  with  many  cases.  We  have  to  have  prepared 
there  a  great  many  rate  statements  which  we  use  in  our  study  of  the 
record  oi  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  or  its  alleged 
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.unjust  or  discriminatorv  character.  Then  in  the  future  we  will 
receive  annual  reports  from  about  1,500  telephone  compcnics  and 
some  300  water  carriers  which  have  not  heretofore  been  required  to 
report  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  they  commence  to  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  beginning  now  to  report  to  us. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Under  what  legislation  is  that,  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  under  the  act  bringing  telephone  and  telegraph 
Cv)mpanies  within  the  provisions  of  the  mterstate  commerce  act.  I 
should  explain  that  these  1,500  companies  that  wiU  report  are  com- 
panies which  have  earnings  of  $50,000  or  more  per  year.  There  are  10 
times  that  many  telephone  companies,  of  course,  but  those  are  the 
companies  for  which  we  have  prescribed  a  form  of  annual  report  on 
whi?n  they  will  be  required  to  report  to  us.  Both  with  the  railroads 
and  the  other  carriers  that  report  to  us,  we  devise  different  forms 
of  reports,  requiring  the  carrier  with  annual  earnings  of  $1,000,000 
or  more  per  year  to  mike  a  more  detailed  and  more  exhaustive  and 
more  separated  report  than  we  required  of  a  carrier  that  has  small 
earnings.  We  separate  the  railroads  into  classes  and  we  separate 
the  electric  railro?.ds  into  classes  in  that  way.  We  are  now  sepa- 
rating the  telephone  companies  into  such  classes,  having  prescribed  the 
form  of  the  annual  report  for  the  larger  of  the  companies  first.  The 
preparation  of  these  annual  reports  for  a  new  line  of  carriers  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  careful 
work.  We  must  get  acquainted  with  their  line  of  business  and  look 
into  it  iind  confer  with  them  as  to  the  details  of  these  reports  and 
ascertain  what  we  should  require  in  order  to  give  us,  or  anybody  else 
who  wants  to  refer  to  the  reports,  something  that  will  be  of  use  and 
of  value. 

Then,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  importance,  more  than  in 
the  number  of  the  formal  complaints  and  investigations  which  we 
have  to  pursue,  we  know  wo  must  increase  the  forces  that  assist  us 
in  that  line  of  work.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  for  me  to  say  that 
our  experience  has  shown  that  not  infrequently,  and  the  frequency 
is  increasing,  we  find  it  desirable  to  institute  on  our  own  motion  a 
very  broad  and  comprehensive  investigation  as  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  some  particular  commodities,  or  the  relationship  of  the  rates 
as  between  a  given  class  of  raw  products  and  the  manufactured 
products.  We  have  had  complaint  after  complaint  and  we  have  had 
case  after  case,  involving  alleged  unreasonable  or  unjust  discrimina- 
tory rates  on  packing-house  products,  fresh  meats,  and  hides  or  pelts. 
Of  course,  when  we  have  a  case  of  that  kind  we  have  to  pursue  an 
investigation,  and,  under  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  when  we  come 
to  decide  it,  we  must  decide  it  on  the  record  as  made;  and  we  do 
that  only  to  find  that  somebody  bobs  up  over  in  the  next  State  or 
at  some  competitive  point  and  files  a  new  complaint,  alleging  some 
other  discrimination  against  them,  and  that  necessitates  a  hearing 
on  that  complaint  and  again  a  decision  on  that  record. 

We  have  had  so  many  of  those  cases  that  we  have  now  instituted 
on  our  own  motion  a  country-wide  investigation  into  the  reasone^ble- 
ness  of  the  rates  on  fresh  meats,  packing-house  products,  and  hides, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  rates  on  one  of  those  commodities  to  the 
other.  We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints  and  cases  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  involving  rates  on  hides.     In  one  section 
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of  the  country  the  carriers  for  some  reason  or  other  have  made  the 
rates  on  hides  lower  than  the  rates  on  packing-house  products.  In 
another  section  of  the  country  another  set  of  carriers  lor  reasons  of 
their  own  make  the  rates  higher.  There  is  a  continual  controversy 
as  to  what  the  relationship  should  be  as  between  the  rates  on  hides 
and  the  rates  on  packing-house  products.  We  have  the  same  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  relationsnip  of  the  rates  on  the  manufactured 
products  of  lumber  and  on  lumber  itself.  There  are  manufacturers 
of  doors,  sash,  and  blinds  in  the  Middle  West,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois,  who  draw  a  large  part  of  their  raw  product  of  lumber  from 
the  north  Pacific  coast.  The  railroads  from  the  Middle  West  charge 
hi<^her  rates  on  sash,  doors,  and  blinds  than  they  do  on  lumber, 
while  the  Pacific  transcontinental  roads,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  have 
pursued  the  policy  of  making  the  rates  the  same. 

The  result  of  it  has  been  that  the  Pacific  coast  manufacturer  could 
put  his  manufactured  sash,  doors,  and  blinds  down  in  the  Middle 
West,  a  thickly-settled  territory,  where  there  is  an  enormous  market, 
at  the  same  price  which  the  manufacturer  there  has  to  pay  on  the 
lumber.  That  has  brought  about  a  great  many  complamts  and 
controversies,  and  we  have  made  up  our  mind  there  is  no  use  going 
on  letting  these  complaints  come  first  from  one  section  and  then 
from  another,  and  then  decide  each  one  on  the  record  as  made,  and 
we  have  instituted  a  country-wide  investigation  on  that  matter. 
Those  things  ought  to  be  done  and  when  done  they  will  settle  more 
controversies  than  we  could  settle  in  10  years  dealing  with  them 
one  at  a  time  and  each  on  its  own  individual  record. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  there  not  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  so  adjust  their  rates  as  to  encourage  the 
industries  along  their  own  lines  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  build  up  those  industries  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  the  general  rate  situation  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clxrk.   X  es;  that  has  alwavs  been  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  tendency  is  to  develop  their  own  territory  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  About  how  much  would  it  cost  to  make  such  an 
investigation  ?  Take,  for  instance,  lumber,  sash,  and  blinds — about 
how  much  would  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  could  not  make  an  accurate  estimate,  because 
one  of  them  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  another.  In  investi- 
gations of  that  kind  we  hold  hearings  in  diflFerent  sections  of  the 
country  so  as  to  make  them  reasonably  available  to  those  who  desire 
to  be  heard  to  do  so  without  having  to  come  to  Washington  and  wait 
for  each  other.  As  to  the  cost  oi  an  investigation  of  that  kind,  it 
would  just  be  a  rough  guess.  There  is  no  average  that  you  can 
apply,  because  some  of  them  make  so  much  more  record  than  others, 
and  there  is  so  much  more  controversy  in  some  than  in  others,  but 
it  would  be  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  You  have  made  some  investigations  of  that  char- 
acter, have  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  When  certain  complaints  are  brought  before  you, 
how  do  you  determine  as  to  whether  the  complaints  are  of  a  cnar- 
acter  that  will  necessitate  or  justify  your  going  outside  of  the  record. 
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as  you  have  it  presented  to  you,  and  making  these  general  invest! 
gations  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  have  instituted  investigations  of  tha,t  kind, 
I  should  say,  only  when  our  experience  has  shown  by  the  cases  that 
have  come  in  and  that  keep  coming  in  that  we  can  not  settle  the 
controversy  in  any  other  way.  We  can  go  on  indefinitely  deciding 
each  individual  case  on  its  own  record,  but  it  may  be  that  that  record 
to  which  we  are  confincki  forces  a  decision  which  creates  another  dis- 
crimination, and  so  we  say,  ''We  will  go  at  this  thing  on  our  own 
motion,  and  we  will  investigate  this  matter  the  country  over,  and 
we  will  have  a  record  that  is  so  comprehensive  that  we  can  applj-  it 
to  the  whole  situation.''  We  do  institute  investigations  of  that  Kind, 
and  when  additional  complaints  come  in  on  the  same  subject  we 
consolidate  them  with  the  general  investigation  and  hold  them  until 
we  can  dispose  of  them  in  that  same  connection.  So  we  do  not  mul- 
tiply the  possible  conflicting  interests  that  would  develop. from  two 
cases,  each  prosecuted  bv  a  particular  shipper  or  a  particular  locality 
and  defended  only  by  the  railroads  directly  interested  in  that  case, 
and  which,  as  I  say,  might  create  an  imjust  discrimination  at  some 
other  place. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Where  a  very  considerable  number  of  complaints 
come  before  you,  then,  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  general  shipment 
or  wide  distribution,  or  a  commodity  that  enters  into  interstate 
commerce  in  very  many  parts  of  the  country,  you  consider  that  a 
case  that  would  justify,  and,  in  fact,  make  necessary,  such  an  inves- 
tigation as  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  sometimes  instituted  such  investi- 
gations because  of  the  arising,  within  a  Hmited  period  of  time  and 
before  we  could  dispose  of  even  one,  of  a  number  of  complaints,  all 
of  the  same  general  nature  and  involving  the  same  commodity  and 
the  same  relationship  of  rates.  In  such  cases,  we  have  instituted 
investigations  so  that  we  can  get  into  one  record  all  that  we  would 
need  to  dispose  of  them  on  such  a  basis  as  is  justified  by  all  the  facts 
developed  m  the  investigation. 

BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

[See  p.  199.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  expend  $5,000  instead  of  $3,000 
for  books  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  principally  on  account  of  the  feeling  of  our 
law  division  and  our  division  of  inquiry,  which  deals  with  criminal 
matters,  that  they  need  more  for  their  law  Ubraries.  We  have  gotten 
along  very  economically  on  the  library  in  years  gone  by,  but  as  our 
work  has  developed  we  often  find  a  man  having  to  sit  idle,  unless  he 
can  find  something  else  to  do,  because  the  case  that  he  wants  to  read 
and  consider  is  being  read  and  considered  by  some  other  man  in 
some  other  department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  law  library  have  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  stated  in 
this  report. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  need  is  for  duplications  as  well  as  for  addi- 
tions, as  I  understand  it  ? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  need  some  duplications.  I  see  from 
our  report  that  in  round  numbers  our  library  has  13,000  bound  vol- 
umes and  10,000  pamphlets.  These  are  not  all  law  works,  however, 
hy  any  means.  A  great  many  of  them  are  works  on  transportation 
by  economists  and  students  of  those  subjects.  That  includes  those 
liiat  have  come  to  us  gratis  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing 
how  this  $3,000  was  expended  last  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OP  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  additional  language  in 
the  next  item,  '*and  per  diem  of  $4  in  lieu  of  subsistence"?  Does 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  provide  $4  per  day  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  required  in  the  sundry  civO  act  of  1915. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  was  before,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Haley.  No,  sir;  the  act  required  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1916 
and  annually  thereafter  the  estimates  for  these  appropriations 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Must  be  specifically  stated  ? 

ilr.  Haley.  Yes,  sir;  specifically  stated.  The  amoimt  of  the  per 
diem  rate  must  be  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  add  one  more  item  to  our  reasons  for  asking 
an  increased  appropriation,  and  that  is  because  of  the  duties  that  are 
put  upon  us  to  be  performed  under  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  With  regard  to  carriers.  Now,  of  course,  we  can  not 
accurately  know  what  these  various  investigations  under  that  law 
will  cost,  but  we  thought  that  we  were  fully  justified  in  asking  for  an 
increase  of  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  doing  anything  under  that  act  so 
far? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  become  effective  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  becomes  effective  in  October,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  your  duties  under  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Section  10  of  that  act  prohibits  after  two  years  from 
the  approval  of  the  act  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  commerce 
having  any  dealings  in  securities,  supplies,  or  other  article  of  com- 
merce, or  irom  maKing  any  contract  lor  construction  or  maintenance 
of  any  kind  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $50,000,  in  the  aggregate, 
in  any  one  year,  with  another  corporation  in  which  there  is  any  com- 
munitu  of  mterest,  except  under  competitive  bidding,  for  which  we 
must  prescribe  the  conditions,  and  it  must  be  under  our  supervision; 
and  they  are  required  to  file  with  us  reports  of  all  such  transactions. 
We  were  also  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  provision 
against  persons  being  directors  in  two  or  more  corporations.  I  think 
that  is  section  8  of  tne  act.  In  section  11  of  the  act  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  enforcement  of  compliance  with  sections  2,3,7,  and  8, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  common  carriers,  is  vosted  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Section  7  prohibits  a  corporation  from 
acquiring  the  stock  of  another  corporation  where  the  effect  of  such 
acciuLsition  may  be-  to  substantially  lessen  competition.  That  is 
going  to  necessitate  hearings  and  investigations. 

examination  of  accounts  of  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  **to  further  enable  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  with  section  20 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
June  29,  1906/'  etc.  The  current  appropriation  is  $300,000  and 
your  estimate  is  $300,000.  That  is  to  enforce  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  to  enforce  a  uniform  system  of  accoimting 
and  the  inspection  of  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  now  being  done  under  this? 

Mr,  Clark.  We  have  a  force  of  examiners  who  are  employed  in 
inspecting  the  carriers'  accounts  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  keeping 
their  records  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  accounts  which  was 
prescribed  by  the  commission  under  tne  direction  of  Congress,  and 
we  use  them  a  great  deal.  They  are  of  great  assistance  and  are 
really  essential  in  making  investigations  in  those  large  rate  cases 
which  involve  questions  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  earnings  or  cost  of 
service.  . 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  not  the  carriers  complying  more  generally  with 
that  requirement,  so  that  the  necessity  of  naving  men  to  put  the  sys- 
tem into  effect  or  of  having  men  to  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out 
is  decreasing  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  auite  fair  to  say  that  they  are  generally 
keeping  their  accounts  in  close  accord  with  the  system  prescriboS 
by  the  commission.  We  do  not  undertake,  and  we  never  have  under- 
taken, any  periodical  or  systematic  inspection,  going  from  one  road 
to  another  for  that  purpose.  We  go  into  the  accounts  of  a  road 
whenever  we  feel  that  there  may  be  some  justification  or  reason  for 
it,  or  in  cases  where  information  comes  that  would  indicate  that  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  or  where  from  a  report  on  something  else 
it  would  seem  that  possiblv  there  was  some  lack  of  understanding  or 
lack  of  compliance  with  the  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  carrier's 
accounting  officers. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  the  carriers  are  complying  more  generally  with 
the  regulations,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  this  work  is  decreas- 
ing, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  so  far.  The  unexpended  balance  of  that 
appropriation  last  year  was  $3,000. 

ilr.  Sherley.  Do(>s  not  practically  every  rate  case  that  involves 
any  large  fundamental  matter  require  such  an  examination  of  the 
carriers'  accounts  as  would  enable  you  to  see  whether  the]i>  were 
cornplying  with  the  requirements  of  section  20  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  frequently  that  is  so.  Through  this  division  of 
carriers'  accounts  and  through  the  examiners  of  tliis  division  we 
have  of  late  beon  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  loss  and  damage 
claims.  The  amount  oi  revenue  in  the  aggregate  which  the  raUroads 
pay  out  for  loss  and  damage  claims  is  enonnous.  I  was  about  to 
say  it  is  appalling.  From  an  investigation  of  one  kind  or  another 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  east^  these  loss  and  dam- 
age claims  have  been  made  the  medium  through  which  rebates  have 
been  paid;  and  in  other  cases  which  we  have  discovered  through 
our  examiners  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  our  special  agents  of 
the  Division  of  Inquiry,  in  our  judgment,  a  great  deal  of  rank  fraud 
is  being  perpetrated  upon  the  carriers.  We  nad  one  instance  which 
was  prosecuted  succ(»ssfully  in  San  Francisco  where  a  man  who  was 
in  the  plumbing-supplies  business  in  shipping  bathtubs,  etc.,  to  San 
Francisco  kept  some  badly  damaged  batiitubs  and  substituted  them 
for  good  ones  in  his  shipments  and  put  in  claims  for  them  over  and 
over  again  and  actually  collected  them.  We  have  unearthed  a  great 
many  of  those  things.     We  have  done  a  good  deal  toward  cleaning 
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thorn  up,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  cleaned  up  yet,  and  all  of  it 
can  not  be  done  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  not  that  a  fraud  that  the  railroad  companies 
ou^ht  to  unearth  themselves  for  their  own  protection  ? 

fir.  Clark,  Well,  we  think  very  frequently  that  the  carriers  are 
pretty  lax  about  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  carrier 
was  conniving  at  the  fraud  you  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  m  that  case.  The  prosecution  there  was 
clirected  against  the  shi])per.  There  is  an  extreme  case,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  law  will  reach  it  or  not.     That  is  the  case  of  a  com- 

fany  in  this  agency  business  of  buying  up  claims  against  carriers, 
hey  bought  up  the  expense  bills  of  a  perfectly  innocent  dealer  and 
got  his  power  of  attorney  to  file  complaints  and  recover  for  any  un- 
reasonaDle  rates  or  overcharges  found  in  them.  Failing  to  find  any 
substantial  number  of  cases  in  which  they  could  bring  complaints 
before  the  commission,  they  fraudulently  entered  upon  those  expense 
bills  bad  order  notations  and  made  out  claims  for  loss  and  damage 
and  presented  them  to  some  of  the  railroads  and  got  them  paid. 
They  did  not  have  any  power  of  attorney  to  do  anything  of  that  fcind, 
and  they  kept  every  dollar  they  got  in  that  way.  The  man  from 
whom  they  bought  the  expense  bifls  did  not  get  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  that  there  is  any  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  railroads  to  grant  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  small  now  under  any  circumstances  which 
the  law  could  reach.  I  think  there  are  some  mstances,  I  would  not 
want  to  undertake  to  state  them  particularly,  but  I  think  there  are 
cases  where  a  big  shipper  with  lots  of  tonnage  would  be  given  some 
advantage  in  a  rate  adjustment  if  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  his 
tomiage,  and  where  the  railroad  was  able  to  devise  some  method  by 
which  they  could  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  like  to  be  nice  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  recent  increased  rate  case  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  a  proposed  increase  in  the  rates  on  fresh  meats 
and  packing-house  products,  there  was  not  a  traffic  officer  of  a  single 
raihroad  that  dared  to  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  testify  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Are  cases  occurring  under  this  device,  of  informa- 
tion coming  to  a  very  large  shipper  that  a  new  fate  or  a  more  favorable 
rat^  is  to  be  put  into  effect  at  a  certain  time  and  the  shipper  then 
taking  advantage  of  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  known  to  tne  small 
shipper,  or  if  known  to  him,  when  he  can  not  get  any  special  benefit 
out  of  it  on  account  of  his  small  shipments,  and  then  subsequently 
having  a  readjustment  of  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  uncover,  and 
in  my  experience  on  the  commission  I  know  of  only  one  instance  of 
that  kind  that  we  uncovered. 

ilr.  Sherley.  I  had  an  intimation  once  that  that  sort  of  thing  did 
occur. 

%.  Clark.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  occurred,  but  I  know  of  only 
one  instance  of  the  kind  which  we  have  uncovered. 

ilr.  Borland.  Did  you  say  that  in  the  rate  case  involving  packing- 
house products  the  railroads  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the  packing 
nouses? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  I  say  that  no  traffic  officer  of  any  railroad  testified  in. 
that  case  on  that  subject.  The  railroads  relied  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  two  tariff-issuing  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Each  railroad  was  afraid  that  if  its  traffic  officer  testi- 
fied the  packers  would  take  away  their  tonnage,  so  the  railroads  had 
two  tanff-issuing  officers,  one  representing  Chicago  and  one  St. 
Louis,  to  testify,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  testify- 
ing for  one  railroad  more  than  for  another. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  was  a  sort  of  round-robin  affair? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  round  robin. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  this  case  brought  by  the  railroads  in  an  attempt 
to  increase  their  rates  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  suspended  increase  of  rates.  They  had  all 
increased  the  rates,  and  that  was  another  round  robin. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  are  the  special  agents  and  examiners  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  examiners  of  carriers^  accounts  are  under  civil 
service,  but  as  to  the  special  agents  we  have  an  executive  order 
giving  us  authority  to  appoint  them  on  account  of  special  fitness  for 
that  work. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  Are  they  selected  as  the  result  of  any  examination, 
or  is  it  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of  somebody? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  form  prepared  for  an  examination.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  we  went  outside  of  our  own  force  for  such  an 
appointment  in  that  division,  because  we  promote  them.  We 
develop  them  and  promote  them.  We  put  them  in  as  young  men, 
and  as  vacancies  occur  we  move  them  up,  filling  the  vacancies  at  the 
bottom. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYEES   AND   TRAVELERS   ON   RAILROADS — BLOCK 

SIGNAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''To  enable  the  Interstate. Com- 
merce Commission  to  keep  informed  regarding  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  acts  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers 
upon  railroads,*'  etc.  The  current  appropriation  is  $245,000  and 
you  are  asking  $245,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  unexpended  balance  for  1915  undfer  that  item 
was  $21,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  imder  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  covers  the  inspection  of  the  safety  appliances  of 
railroads  and  the  filing  with  United  States  attorneys  of  mformation 
as  to  violations  of  the  safety-appliance  acts. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  has  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  That  includes,  also,  inspections 
under  the  hours-of-service  law  and  prosecutions  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Great  progress  has  been  made.  In  1913, 403  passengers 
were  killed  and  16,539  were  injured  in  accidents;  in  1915,  222  passen- 
gers were  killed  and  12,110  were  injured;  in  1913,  2,939  employees 
were  killed  and  56,619  were  injured,  while  in  1915,  1,594  employees 
were  killed  and  38,060  were  injured. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  have  not  eliminated  the  danger  yet  ? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir.  If  anjr  one  is  interested  in  studying  the  sta- 
tistical reports  made  up  by  this  division  of  safety  you  will  find  them 
all  analyzed  and  separatea  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accidents, 
the  character  of  the  injuries,  etc.  By  way  of  illustration,  here  is  the 
table  for  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1915,  which  shows  that  124  pas- 
sengers received  injuries  to  their  eyes;  2  lost  their  sight,  12  lost  arms, 
3  lost  hands,  27  lost  fingers,  14  lost  legs,  28  lost  feet,  and  6  lost  toes. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  primary  and  contributing  causes  of 
accidents  to  employees  in  train  service  snows  that,  due  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  watchmg  and  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law,  the 
number  was  reduced  from  261,000  instances  of  accidents  of  one  kind 
or  another,  in  1913,  to  59,000  in  1915.  This  refers  to  cases  where 
the  employees  were  on  duty  longer  than  16  consecutive  hours. 

The  Chaibmax.  That  is  a  pretty  high  number  yet. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  were  all 
instances  of  violations  of  the  law,  because  the  law  makes  many 
exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  relative  to  investigating  and 
testing  block  signals  and  train-control  systems  ?  Has  any  improve- 
ment been  made? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  any  improve- 
ment has  been  recently  made  in  block  signals  as  the  result  of  any 
investigations.  The  automatic  block  signal  systems  of  the  present 
ilay  are  very  complete,  and  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  see  how  they 
can  be  improved  upon.  Of  course,  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
We  have  been  investigating,  under  the  act  which  authorizes  us  to  do 
so.  some  of  the  devices  intended  to  arrange  for  an  automatic  train- 
stop,  but  practical  tests  and  a  careful  analysis  and  investigation  of 
those  that  have  been  tested  have  shown  that  none  as  yet  has  been 
free  from  inherent  defects  which  must  be  corrected  m  some  way 
before  they  can  be  pronoimced  as  rehable,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  surface  railroaa  has  in  practical  operation  such  devices  to  any 
extent  worthy  of  mention.  They  do  use  them  in  the  New  York  sub- 
way. 

Sir.  MoNDELL.  Successfully? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  operated  by  electricity. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  operate  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  installed  that  system 
there. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  and  another  reason  why  they  work  there  and 
might  not  work  on  a  surface  road  is  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
weather. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  safety  again,  when  you 
put  in  the  figures  covering  the  number  of  accidents  in  1913  and  1915, 
please  put  in  the  record  along  with  those  figures  a  statement  showing 
the  increased  number  of  passengers  carriedin  1915  over  1913. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  total  number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  in  1912 
was  1,004,081,346;  in  1913  it  was  1,041,663,274;  in  1914  it  was 
1,062,454,948.  The  figures  for  the  year  1915  have  not  yet  been 
compiled. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  I  notice  that  under  this  item  your  salary  account  is 
practicaUv  three-fifths  of  the  total  and  the  other  expenses  about  two- 
tifths.     What  are  the  other  expenses  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Traveling  expenses  and  the  subsistence  of  employees 
who  are  performing  their  duties  away  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BoRLrAND.  On  page  181  in  the  recapitulation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  you  will  notice  expended  for  salaries  in  1915,  $128,000,  and 
other  expenses,  $94,000.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  were  the 
items  of  the  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  division  of  safety. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  under  the  item  we  are  now  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Traveling  expenses,  $89,000.  That  item  of 
$89,000  includes  the  living  expenses,  oecause  those  men  have  a  per 
diem  allowance  for  subsistence  in  lieu  of  actual  expenses.  Then,  the 
only  other  item  that  exceeds  $1,000  is  $2,000  for  equipment. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  items  you  htive  there  make  up  the  $94,000  in 
this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  little  less  than  $1,000  was  expended  for  mechanical 
office  equipment,  $700  for  furniture,  and  $470  for  communication — 
that  is,  telephoning  and  telegraphing. 

Mr.  Borland,  fiease  put  those  items  in  the  record,  because  other 
expenses  is  a  very  general  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Employees*  salaries |128,  894.  71 

Traveling  expenses .• 89, 065.  71 

Communication 471.  71 

Services  (freight,  drayage,  express,  repairs,  etc.) 979.  36 

Stationery 224. 50 

Supplies 129.96 

OflSce  furniture 71 0.  24 

Mechanical  office  equipment 998. 15 

Other  equipment  (principally  testing  devices) 2, 066.  49 

Rents  (rooms  for  hearings  outside  of  District  of  Columbia) 30. 75 

Total 223. 671. 58 

Reverting  again  to  this  question  of  block  signals,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1914  the  miles  of  railroad  operated  under  block  system  increased 
9,871  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  mil^. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what,  about  250,000  miles  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Plans  of  418  devices  of  this  kind  intended  to 
promote  safety  were  presented  for  consideration,  of  which  on  June 
30,  1915,  we  had  examined  and  returned  advices  or  opinions  to  those 
who  submitted  them  on  342.  Of  this  number  251  were  considered  so 
impracticable  or  crude  that  they  could  not  be  considered  as  possessing 
any  merit. 

RENT. 

[See  p.  198.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  spend  $5,000  for  rent  out  of  this 
item? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valuation  division  has 
been  moved  into  another  building;  and  also,  we  are  now  paying  for  the 
division  of  safety  additional  rent  that  we  did  not  pay  before,  amount- 
ing to  $3,156,  on  account  of  having  to  move  them  into  other  quarters. 
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The  Chairman.  On  page  187  in  the  item  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  you  are  asking  $5,000 
additional  for  rent  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  the  only  allotment  the 
commission  had  for  rent  outside  of  valuation  appropriation  was  in 
the  general  fimd.  We  wish  now  to  apportion  that  to  safety  devices 
and  boiler  inspection  and  have  those  appropriations  stand  their 
pro  rata  expense  of  rent. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  reduce  the  $65,000  item  by  $10,000? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  we  had  to  have  that  room. 

The  Chairman.  Which  room  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  they  vacated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  spend  $10,000  more  for  rent  ? 

Mr,  Clark.  No,  sir;  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $5,000  under  this  item  and 
$5,000  under  the  item  of  safety  of 'employees  on  page  187. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  commission  paid  out  of  its  general  appropri- 
ation the  rent  for  the  safety  division. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  rent  item  for  the  whole  commission 
outside  of  the  valuation  division,  that  was  independent  ? 

Mr.  McGlnty.  The  commission's  general  force  grew  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  had  to  move  the  valuation  and  Doiler  inspection 
divisions  out  of  the  main  buildinjg.  Now,  it  is  the  purpose  to  have 
the  safety  appropriation  pay  for  its  own  rent  and  likewise  when  you 
get  to  it  the  boiler  inspection  to  pay  for  its  own  rent.  The  safety 
division  is  in  the  Homer  Building  where  it  is  using  4,200  square 
feet  of  space  at  $3,156.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  further 
increase  of  space.  The  chief  of  that  division  has  asked  for  additional 
spac«,  but  it  has  not  been  decided  to  give  it  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  ask  for  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  for  the  boiler  inspection  division. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  is  another  division  in  the  Southern  building. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  asking  $10,000  this  year  for  space  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  16  per  cent  in  rent  ? 

Mr,  McGiNTY.  On  account  of  the  increased  force  of  the  commission 
we  have  had  to  have  additional  space. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  per  square  foot  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Seventy-lBve  cents  in  the  Homer  Building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  modern  building  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  a  brand  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  At  Thirteenth,  F,  and  G  Streets. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  of  that  building  do  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Twenty-one  thousand  and  eignty-eight  square  feet. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  take  a  whole  floor  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  take  half  of  the  building  above  grade  floor. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  there  any  reason  why  your  commission  should  be 
located  right  in  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  shopping  district  of 
the  city,  where  the  rents  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  we  could  find  adequate  quarters 
elsewhere.  We  have  urged  rather  strongly,  but  without  avail,  that 
Congress  authorize  us  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  a  5  or  10  year 
occupancy  of  a  building.     If  we  could  do  that,  we  could  get  a  building 
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which  would  give  us  ample  room,  be  more  satisfactory  and  more 
economical,  furnish  betterprotection  for  our  records,  and  cost  sub- 
stantially less  money.  We  have  looked  around  a  good  deal  for 
accommodations  and  places  where  we  could  get  quarters.  We  have 
grown  so  rapidly  that  we  outgrow  them,  unless  we  can  be  taken  care 
of  in  some  sucn  comprehensive  way,  which  we  should  certainly  be 
glad  to  avail  ourselves  of.  We  have  not  found  anywhere  else  wnere 
we  could  do  any  better  or  do  as  well  going  into  any  building  calcu- 
lated to  anywhere  near  take  care  of  our  forces.  When  we  took  the 
Interstate  Building,  next  to  the  bank,  that  brought  all  of  the  force 
into  the  two  buildings,  and  we  thought  we  had  the  matter  taken  care 
of,  but  when  along  came  the  valuation  work  there  was  not  any  room 
and  they  could  not  get  in. 

BOILER-INSPECTION   ACT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  all  authorized  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  17,  1911,  'To  promote  the 
safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  locomo- 
tives with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appurtenances  thereto,'  and 
amendment  of  March  4,  1915,  extending  'the  same  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  all  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the  locomotive 
and  tender/'^  and  you  are  asking  the  same  appropriation,  $220,000? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  locomotive-boiler  appropriation  the  unexpended 
balance  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  was  $11,600. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  au- 
thority so  as  to  include  other  parts.  Is  that  work  done  by  the  same 
men  who  inspect  the  boilers? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  work  will  be  done  by  the  same  men  who 
now  inspect  only  the  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  act? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  been  no  effect  from  that  act  as  yet,  because 
there  has  been  considerable  time  consumed  in  arranging  for  civil- 
service  examinations.  That  law,  vou  wUl  remember,  provided  that 
not  only  those  who  might  hereafter  be  taken  into  the  service  but 
those  already  in  the  service  should  pass  a  civil-service  examination 
as  to  their  capacity  and  ability  to  conduct  the  additional  inspections 
which  they  would  be  required  to  make,  they  having  passed  an  ex- 
amination only  as  to  the  locomotive  boilers  heretofore.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  examination,  which  will  soon  occur. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  competitive  examination? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  to  those  now  in  the  service.  It  will  be  as  to  all 
those  who  enter  the  service  hereafter;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  work 
necessitate  a  special  form  of  examination  for  those  men,  inquiring  as 
to  their  knowledge  as  to  different  devices  and  their  realization  or  appre- 
ciation of  their  purpose  and  when  they  are  or  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
go.  on  the  road 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  under  the  boiler-inspection 
provision  and  what  have  the  results  been  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  During  the  last  four  years  the  total  number  of  persons 
killed  and  injured  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  locomotive  boilers  was 
91  killed  and  1,005  injured  in  1912,  36  killed  and  911  injured  in  1913, 
23  killed  and  614  injured  in  1914,  and  13  killed  and  467  injured  in  1915. 
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The  Chairman.  That  shows  a  progressive  decrease? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  the  law  passed  ? 

The  Chairblan.  February  17,  1911. 

Mr.  Clark.  1912  was  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  has  been  a  very  substantial  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents 
and  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  killed  and  injured 
as  a  result  of  those  accidents. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  difficulty  been  found  in  getting  the  rail- 
roads to  observe  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  very  little  friction.  There  has 
been  only  one  instance  of  an  appeal  to  the  commission  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  chief  inspector;  ana  in  that  instance  the  chief  inspector 
was  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  number  of  loco- 
motives that  have  been  put  out  of  service  because  of  these  reports  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  in  1912,  3,377  locomotives  were  ordered  out  of 
service;  in  1913,  4,676;  in  1914,  3,365;  and  in  1915,  2,027. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  in  which  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  number  of  locomotives  ordered  out  of  the 
service;  but  in  1912  65  per  cent  of  those  inspected  were  found  defec- 
tive; in  1913,  60  per  cent;  in  1914,  53  per  cent;  and  in  1915,  44  per 
cent. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  they  only  inspect  those  of  which  they  have 
some  suspicion  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  every  locomotive  that  is  ordinarily  housed  in  the 
district.  The  country  is  districted  and  an  inspector  has  charge  of  his 
dLstrict,  and  it  Ls  his  duty  to  inspect  therein. 

XIr.  GiLLETT.  In  the  last  inspection  only  44  percent  were  defective? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yas;  44  per  cent  were  defective  in  some  particulars.    • 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Those  were  not  necessarily  serious  defects  in  some 
instances  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  inspected  in  1915,  73,443  locomotives  and  they 
found  minor  defects  on  32,666,  and  they  ordered  out  of  service  only 
2,027. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Commissioner,  does  that  inspection  of  the 
boilers  result  in  increased  expense  to  the  railroads  or  a  saving  to 
the  extent  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  boilers  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  figures.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  The  railroads  nave  said  tnat  the  boiler-inspection  law  has 
imposed  upon  them  much  additional  expense,  but  that  only  takes 
into  consicleration  the  additional  inspectors  which  they  have  had  to 

Erovide  and  the  additional  expense  of  making  the  repairs  which  they 
ave  been  required  to  make.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
compensating  features  to  which  you  refer,  or  to  the  fact  that  those 
repairs  would  have  to  be  made  anyhow,  and  perhaps  if  not  made 
would  have  resulted  in  an  accident  which  would  have  been  very 
much  more  expensive  than  all  the  other  expenses  put  together. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  expense  to  the  railroad  in  making  the 
inspection  by  your  department;  do  you  charge  them  any  fee? 
Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  It  is  entirely  borne,  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  So  far  as  the  Govemmeat  inspection  is  concerned, 
it  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  raiU-oad  simply  gets  the  benefit  of  an 
inspection  of  its  boilers  free  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  alwavs  make  the  inspection  at  such  a  time  as 
not  to  delay  trains  or  interfere  with  the  movement  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  While  tiie  locomotives  are  off  duty  and  in  the  round- 
house. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  inspection  such  as  you  require 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  boiler  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  it  also  saves  the  railroad  from  loss  and  damage 
by  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  in  many  instances  it  results  in  taking  "a 
stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine,"  which  other\^ise  would  have  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  have  an  inspection  of  other  features  of  the 
train  and  the  locomotive  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  safety  appliances,  that  comes  under  the  safety 
item. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  the  same  men  in  aay  case  make  the  inspection 
re:juired  under  the  safety-appliance  law  that  makes  this  locomotive 
boiler  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  have  that  done, 
although  the  same  man  examines  the  entire  equipment? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  one.  man  could  do  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  have  the  knowledge  and 
information  with  regard  to  all  classes  oi  equipment? 
.  Mr.  Clark.  I  think  men  could  be  found  who  would  have  that 
knowledge.  I  think  most  of  our  inspectors  would  have  it,  except  that 
our  safety-appliance  inspectors  are  not  experts  on  boilers,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  one  man  to  inspect 
the  boilers  of  his  district  ana  at  the  same  time  inspect  the  cars  around 
the  yards  as  they  must  be  inspected  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Undoubtedly  you  would  have  to  have  more  inspec- 
tors than  you  now  have,  locomotive  inspectors,  but  what  I  had  in 
mind  is  whether  it  would  be  more  economical  ana  equally  satisfactory 
to  make  a  change  under  which  complete  inspection  would  be  made 
by  the  same  men.  It  would  require,  I  assume,  a  much  larger  force 
than  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not  given  that  matter  any  consideration.  My 
personal  impression  is  that  it  would  not  contribute  anything  to  econ- 
omy. The  safety-appliance  inspectors  cover  a  very  much  broader 
territorv  than  do  the  locomotive-boiler  inspectors. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  it  not  possible  to  reduce  some- 
what the  per  diem  for  subsistence  by  having  division  inspectors  at 
the  bigjunction  points  of  the  railroads,  for  instance,  as  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  places  of  that  kind  ?  Is  the  inspector  under 
a  per  diem  as  well  as  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  safety-appliance  inspectors  are. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  the  boiler  inspectors  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  No.  Boiler  inspectors  are  located  at  such  places  and 
they  do  not  get  subsistence  when  at  home. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  safety-appliance  inspectors  are  under  a  per  diem 
as  well  as  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  not  their  entire  time  devoted  to  a  rather  Umited 
area  when  located  at  the  large  junction  points  so  that  they  practically 
live  there? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suppose  a  man  would  find  plenty  of  employment  most 
of  his  time  in  a  pjiace  Uke  Chicago,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
economy  to  district  the  territory  lor  the  safety-appUance  inspectors 
with  that  in  mind,  because  except  in  very  large  centers  like  (Jhicago 
he  would  have  to  go  away  from  home  and  do  his  work  anyhow. 
Under  the  boiler-inspection  law  we  have,  as  I  remember,  50  districts 

Srovided  in  the  act,  and  in  the  safety-appliance  work  we  have  20 
istricts. 

Mr.  Bort^\xd.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  specific  require- 
ment of  the  act  that  you  have  50  districts  ?  Has  that  increased  or 
reduced  the  number  ol  inspectors  necessary  to  handle  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  number  of  inspectors  originally  provided 
in  the  act. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  keep  all  the  inspectors  employed  profit- 
ably ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes j  we  think  so. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  the  districting  of  them  has  been  a 
success  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  might  happen  that  it  would  work  the  other  wav 
and  would  not  be  an  economv,  because  the  district  would  not  absorb 
the  man's  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  the  country  districtrid  for  the  safety-appliance 
inspectors  both  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sideration for  the  m.en.  The  man  has  his  home  in  the  district  and  he 
do^'s  not  receive  any  per  diem  while  he  is  at  his  home.  He  travels 
only  in  that  district  and  he  does  not  have  to  be  away  from  home 
weeks  and  weeks  at  a  time  and  be  on  a  per  diem  allowance  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  safety-applian<?e 
inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  that  a  portion  of  their  time,  when  they  are  work- 
ing at  home,  they  are  not  under  a  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ttey  are  not  under  a  per  diem  at  any  time  when  they 
are  at  their  homes. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Did  you  say  that  none  of  the  locomotive  inspectors 
was  under  a  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  There  is  a  provision  for  per  diem,  but  their  dis- 
tricts are  murh  smaller  and  they  spend  a  greater  portion  of  their  time 
at  home. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Some  of  them  must  be  required  to  travel  consider- 
ably. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  them  must  travel,  for  example,  in  the  West. 
I  have  not  the  districting  of  the  boiler-inspection  work  here,  but  you 
will  readily  understand  that  a  man  might  live  at  Cheyenne  ancf  he 
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would  have  to  go  over  to  Laramie  to  make  inspections,  or  he  might  go 
down  to  Sidney,  and  he  would  have  to  be  away  from  home  some  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  would  imagine  a  man  in  that  thinly  settled  country 
would  have  to  travel  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  while  in  Chicago  he  might  not  get  away  from 
home  by  going  out  of  his  district. 

VALUATION   OF   RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  ''Valuation  of  property  of  carriers: 
To  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  and  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce/ approved  February  4,  1887,  and  so  forth.'' 

•Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Prouty,  the  director  of  valuation, 
is  here,  and  I  think  it  A^dll  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  committee  to 
have  Mr.  Prouty  speak  on  that  subject  than  it  would  be  for  me, 
because  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
mission is  $3,000,000.  They  have  sent  to  the  President  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  $500,000,  which  has  been  approved  by  him,  Mr. 
McGinty  tells  me,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Whethet  you  have  received  it  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate 
the  estimate  before  you  will  be  $3,500,000.  When  I  was  here  a  year 
ago  I  said  to  the  committee  that  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  cover 
60,000  miles  a  year  and  that  the  expense  of  completing  that  50,000 
miles  would  be  about  $3,700,000;  and  I  said  at  that  time  that  if  you 
appropriated  $3,000,000  we  should  be  back  here  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $700,000.  You  appropriated  the  $3,000,000,  ani 
we  are  not  asking  any  deficiency  appropriation.  We  shall  expend 
this  fiscal  year  probably  just  about  our  $3,000,000.  Mr.  Haley,  how 
much  less  than  naK  of  tiiat  did  we  expend  during  the  first  six  months* 

Mr.  Haley.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  we 
expended  $1,381,000,  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  are  expending  to-day  almost  exactly  at  the  rate 
of  $3,000,000  a  year.  We  shall  cover  for  the  next  fiscal  year  50,000 
miles.  We  shall  cover  that  in  the  field  but  we  shall  not  complete 
the  work.  That  is,  the  work  is  all  done  except  the  application  of  the 
price.  We  are  collecting  material  to  ascertain  what  that  price  shall 
DC,  and  we  are  ready  now  to  begin  the  application  of  prices.  When 
you  have  determined  the  price  in  the  case  of  one  road,  you  have  gone 
a  Ions  way  toward  determining  the  price  in  the  case  of  all  roads. 
The  first  road  we  took  up  in  the  western  district  happened  to  be 
the  Texas  Midland,  a  road  only  100  miles  long.  When  you  have 
applied  prices  to  the  Texas  Midland  you  have  in  effect  apphed  prices 
to  substantially  aU  the  railroads  in  Texas.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
differences  depending  upon  varying  conditions,  but  the  basis  of 
prices  will  be  substantially  the  same. 

•    Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  you  have  not  applied  any  prices  on  any 
of  the  roads  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  have  not  applied  any  prices  on  any  of  the  roads. 
We  have  not  felt  it  was  safe  to  apply  any  prices  until  we  knew  what 
price  was  going  to  be  applied  generally,  because  the  price  which  is 
applied  first  we  must  stand  by.     We  can  not  apply  prices  until  we 
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know  that  it  is  going  to  apply  not  only  to  that  road,  but  to  every 
road  similarly  situated;  and  in  order  to  be  certain  of  our  prices,  we 
have  felt  obliged  to  look  into  the  records  of  all  the  principal  railroads 
in  this  country  to  find  out  what  they  have  actually  paid  for  material 
in  the  last  5  and  10  years.  That  is  the  work  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  year  and  we  have  now  advanced  sufficiently  far  so  that  we 
are  ready  to  begin  the  application  of  prices.  In  addition  to  that, 
our  land  department  has  never  covered  at  the  rate  of  50,000  miles 
up  to  the  present  time.  Fifty  thousand  miles  a  vear  would  be  about 
4,000  miles  a  month,  and  the  most  the  land  department  has  ever 
(lone  has  been  3,000  miles  a  month.  We  shaU  have  to  add  some- 
what to  that  department,  although  I  think  we  shall  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  oepartment  somewnat  also.  Our  accomiting  depart- 
ment is  not  fully  developed  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  necessary  accountants  of  the  proper  grade  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  up  to  the  present  time.  We  are  asking 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  hold  a  new  examination  and  establish 
a  new  register  in  order  to  give  us  the  men  we  need  to  put  together 
the  figures  which  we  get  from  the  accounts  of  the  railroads. 

We  can  get  accountants  who  can  analyze  the  figures  which  they 
find  on  the  account  books  and  who  can  take  them  off,  but  when  it 
comes  to  putting  those  figures  into  a  report,  the  accountant  seems 
to  be  unaole  to  do  it,  and  the  men  we  have  been  able  to  get  up  to 
the  present  time  have  proven  incompetent  to  do  that  work.  We  are 
asking  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  hold  an  examination  for  what 
we  cfol  a  valuation  analyst,  who  is  a  different  kind  of  a  man,  and 
who  has  skill  in  making  reports  and  analyzing  figures. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  would  such  a  man  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Such  a  man  would  be  paid,  dependmg  on  his  qualifi- 
cations, all  the  way  from  $1,800  to  $5,000.  It  is  proposed  to  fix 
two  grades,  one  grade  called  the  first  grade,  having  a  salary  from 
*3,600  to  $5,000,  and  the  other  grade  having  a  salary  of  $1,800  up 
to  $3,600. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  explain  that  you  have  drawn  somewhat 
heavily  on  our  division  of  carriers'  accounts  for  that  division. 

Mr.  PROim'.  Well,  we  have  not  drawn  on  the  appropriation, 
have  we  ?  . 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  on  the  force. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes;  we  have  obtained  a  great  many  accountants 
from  that  division.  We  could  not  have  done  anything  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that.  We  have  taken  agreat  many  accountants  from  the 
Division  of  Carriers  Accoimts.  They  have  a  large  force  of  trained 
men  there  and  the  commission  turned  over  a  certain  number  of 
those  men  to  the  Division  of  Valuation  and  they  formed  the  nucleus 
of  our  accounting  work. 

Then  also  we  nave  not  up  to  the  present  time  had  any  force  for 
disposing  of  these  reports,  lor  getting  them  into  shape,  so  to  speak. 
We  shall  receive  through  each  district  an  engineering  report,  and  an 
accounting  report  and  a  land  report,  and  we  need  in  Washington 
«;ome  competent  force  to  take  them  and  put  them  into  proper  shape 
to  report  to  Congress.  The  carriers  will  have  a  great  many  objections 
to  those  reports.  They  wiU  not  be  satisfied  altogether  with  the  prices 
or  with  the  quantities,  although  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  the 
quantities  in  pretty  satisfactory  shape.     There  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
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dispute  about  the  prices  applied/  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
pute about  the  land  values  and  those  Questions  have  all  got  to  be 
settled  somewhere,  and  they  will  probably  have  to  be  settled  here  in 
Washington.  The  commission  must  fmally  hear  the  important 
question;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  can  see,  after  what  you  have 
heard  from  the  commissioner  this  morning,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  hear  all  of  these  details,  and  a  force  must  be  provided  which  will 
hear  those  questions  which  will  arise  between  the  Division  of  Valua- 
tion and  the  carriers. 

My  statement  to  your  committee  a  year  ago  was  that  we  ought  to 
cover  100,000  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  our  appropriation  of 
$3,700,000.  We  shall  only  cover  this  year  somewhere  between 
65,000  and  70,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  That  is  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  from  tne  telegraph  companies  the  necessary 
preliminary  information  Before  we  can  go  on  and  inventory  a 
telegraph  line  we  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  information  from 
the  company,  and  while  I  think  the  Western  Union  Co.  especially 
has  done  all  it  could,  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  the  infor- 
mation, which  they  are  obliged  to  accumulate,  because  they  do  not 
have  it  now.  They  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  to  us  fast  enough, 
so  that  we  could  make  more  rapid  progress  than  we  have.  We 
ought  to  either  cover  100,000  miles  of  telegraph  line,  or  we  ought 
to  take  a  certain  amonnt  of  telephone  line,  so  we  will  be  covering 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  miles  in  all.  In  order  to  do  that  and  the 
things  we  are  doing  now,  my  judgment  is  that  something  less  than 
$500,000  will  be  required.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  it  will  be 
exactly,  but  it  will  be  between  $250,000  and  $500,000.  If  we  cover 
100,000  miles  of  telegraph  line,  that  alone  would  take  from  $200,000 
to  $250,000.  We  can  be  reasonably  certain  about  that,  but  nobody 
can  say  exactly  what  employees  will  be  required  to  do  this  other 
work;  but  it  is  my  estimate  it  will  take  just  about  $500,000  to  cover 
and  complete  50,000  miles  of  railroad  and  100,000  miles  of  telegraph 
line,  and  if  we  are  going  to  spend  that  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
it  is  very  important  we  should  know  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
or  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  we  have  to  make 
arrangements  six  months  ahead  if  we  intend  to  do  some  particular 
thing. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  think  you  are  sufficiently  advised  now  to 
know  that  you  can  advantageously  spend  $3,000,000  on  the  valua- 
tion of  50,000  miles? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  thought  I  was  sufficiently  advised  a  vear  ago  to 
know  that  we  could  spend  $3,700,000;  that  is,  I  thought  we  could 
complete  50,000  miles  of  railroad  and  it  would  take  $3,700,000,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  a  certain  part  of  it.  During  this  next 
year  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  50,000  miles,  and  my  estimate  now 
IS  we  shall  need  in  excess  of  the  $3,000,000  not  $700,000  but  $500,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  were  you  not  able  to  do  that  amount  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Because  we  were  not  able  to  develop  our  force.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  proper  accountants.  We  were  not  able  to  get 
proper  laud  appraisers.  We  had  to  get  those  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  our  register  for  land  appraisers  absolutely 
broke  down.  We  were  three  or  four  months  without  any  register 
from  which  to  choose.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  a  land  appraiser. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  because  you  had  exhausted  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  had  exhausted  the  register  and  it  took  that 
much  time  to  provide  a  new  register.  Before  I  really  realized  what 
the  condition  of  the  register  was  it  was  exhausted,  and  we  had  to 
apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  another  examination. 
Tjiere  were  men  on  the  register,  but  they  were  not  good  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  was  about  to  say  that  that  must  have  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  examination  and  the  make-up  of  the  register 
had  not  provided  the  kind  of  men  you  wanted  to  use. 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  is  right.  We  probably  did  not  know  as  much 
about  it  as  we  ought  to;  at  any  rate  we  did  no  get  the  right  kind 
of  men. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  imagine  you  have  got  to  be  very  particular  in 
getting  a  land  appraiser. 

Mr.  Prouty.  les,  sir.  We  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
single  fact  of  experience.  We  said  that  if  a  man  had  15  years' 
experience  he  was  a  great  deal  better  than  a  man  who  had  had  5  years' 
experience.  In  point  of  fact,  when  a  man  has  had  5  vears'  experience 
he  is  just  about  as  good  as  he  is  when  he  has  had  15  years  of  ex- 
perience. The  additional  10  years  do  not  make  him  much  better. 
He  is  more  apt  to  get  old  and  get  into  a  rut  and  not  be  a  first-rate 
man;  and  we  found  on  the  register  a  great  number  of  land  appraisers 
whom  we  simply  could  not  use.  I  went  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  explained  the  situation  to  them,  that  we  could  not  use 
those  men.  They  said  they  could  not  do  anything  about  it  and  all 
we  could  do  was  to  let  that  register  expire  and  become  a  year  old, 
when  it  woidd  lapse. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Have  you  sufficient  force  now  to  enable  you  to  do 
this  quantity  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No;  we  have  not  to-day  in  the  land  department  a 
sufficient  force,  but  we  have  pretty  nearly  a  sufficient  force.  We 
have  a  force  which  is  near  enough  to  a  sufficient  force  so  that  we  feel 
certain  we  can  get  the  balance  from  oxu*  present  register. 

Mr.  SuEBLEY.  There  has  been  some  agitation  over  the  country 
by  the  various  real  estate  bodies  looking  to  having  valuation  of  termi- 
nals and  property  within  their  respective  municipaUties  made  by 
those  local  men.  Has  that  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  what  has  been  done.  Prettv 
early  in  this  work  the  Manufacturers*  Appraisal  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  uses  the  Somers  system,  apphed  to  the  commission  and 
desired  to  enter  into  a  contract  under  which  it  would  value  all  terminal 
lands.  They  proposed,  first,  to  value  all  land,  but  finally  they  said 
all  terminal  land,  and  I  think  some  members  of  the  commission  were 
so  favorably  impressed  with  it  they  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be 
investigated.  Afterwards,  substantially  a  year  ago,  the  National 
Real  l^tate  Exchange  applied  to  the  commission  and  said  that  its 
members  were  the  proper  persons  to  value  these  lands;  that  they 
knew  more  about  it  than  anybody  eke. 

For  the  purpose  of  trying  tne  case  out  we  selected  certain  terminal 
lands  in  Baltimore,  the  terminals  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania.  We  first  put 
our  own  forces  on  the  valuation  of  those  terminals.     I  did  not  want 
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anybody  to  say  that  our  forces  had  gotten  anything  from  somebody 
else,  and  therefore  I  told  our  supervisor  of  land  appraisals  to  so 
ahead  and  value  those  terminals.  He  went  ahead  and  valued  tno 
terminals  and  made  a  report  to  me.  When  I  had  that  report  in  my 
possession  I  turned  over  to  the  Manufacturers'  Co.  the  same  papers 
which  our  men  had  had,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Co.  made  an  ap- 
praisal of  those  same  terminals  and  made  their  report.  They  had 
never  seen  our  report  and  our  people  had  never  seen  theirs.  When 
I  had  that  report  I  then  said  to  the  Baltimore  Real  E^state  Exchange, 
'*You  may  value,  if  you  desire,  the  same  lands,"  and  the  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  and  that  committee  made 
a  valuation  oi  the  same  terminals.  With  those  three  valuations  wo 
had  a  conference  at  which  all  parties  were  present  and  at  which  all 
parties  explained  their  methods  and  gave  their  reasons  for  the  ap- 
praisals which  they  had  made.     That  was  on  the  25th  of  January. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  there  much  difference  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  valuation  of  the  Somers  people  of  those  terminals 
was,  roughly  speaking,  $3,000,000.  The  valuation  of  our  people  was 
about  $3,600,000,  and  the  valuation  of  the  Baltimore  Real  Instate 
Exchange  was  $4,400,000.     Roughly  speaking,  those  are  the  figure. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  call  the  Somers  people? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  Manufacturers'  Co. 

Mr.  GiLLETT. .  The  Cleveland  people  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  they  do?  Are  they  engaged  in  this 
business  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  Somers  system  is  a  system  which  is  appUed  to  the 
valuation  of  land.  Mr.  Somers  worked  out  a  formula  by  which 
when  you  have  determined  the  value  of  a  unit  foot,  which  is  a  strip 
1  foot  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  in  the  center  of  the  land,  you  can 
determine  the  value  of  the  entire  lot;  that  is,  the  comers  of  the  lot 
are  worth  more  than  the  center,  but  you  can  apply  that  formula 
to  parcels  of  irregular  shape.  Tne  Somers  system  is  owned  by  the 
Manufacturers^  Appraisal  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  patented  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No,  it  is  not  patented,  but  it  is  secret.  Nobody 
knows  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  order  to  have  them  make  the  valuation,  you 
would  have  to  make  a  contract  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  They  would  take  a  contract  or  they  would  work  in 
connection  with  us,  either.  I  have  just  sent  over  to  the  commission 
a  report  setting  forth  what  was  done,  and  the  commission  will  deter- 
mine how  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  valuation  of  these  terminal 
lands,  whether  we  shall  proceed  with  our  own  forces  or  whether 
we  shall  proceed  with  the  aid  of  these  companies,  either  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  or  the  Manufacturers^  Co.  I  do  not  think  the  cost 
will  differ  much  in  either  case.  It  cost  us  to  make  those  appraisals 
about  $1,500.  The  Manufafturers'  Co.  proposed  to  make  appraisals  of 
that  kind  for  about  that  amount,  and  tne  Real  Estate  Exchange 
proposed  to  render  their  services  for  $500  to  the  million,  which 
would  perhaps  be  a  trifle  more,  but  substantially  the  same. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  the  Baltimore  Real  Estate  fixchange  propose 
to  do  the  work  for  the  whole  country,  or  was  each  exchange  to  do 
the  work  for  its  own  city  ? 

Mr.  Pholty.  Each  exchange  was  to  do  the  work  in  its  own  city 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  National  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  valuation  by  the  Baltimore  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, as  I  understand  you,  was  much  larger  than  your  valuation 
or  the  valuation  of  the  Somers  people  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  be  the  natural  result  always,  would  it 
not? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yea. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  your  judgment,  would  that  be  the  natural  result  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 
Mr.  Borland.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Prol^y.  Because  a  real  estate  man  is  naturally  an  optimist 
and  likes  to  see  things  move  because  business  is  good  with  him  when 
things  move.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  heard,  as  I  did,  the  statement 
of  these  real  estate  men,  you  would  have  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  very  intelligent  men  and  that  they  had  made 
the  appraisal  with  very  great  care,  and  it  would  be  a  rather  difficult 
thing  to  upset  it  in  court,  because  they  fortify  their  figures  by- actual 
salt's,  and,  as  I  say,  it  would  be  rather  diflacidt,  I  think,  to  upset 
thrir  figures. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  you  are  taking  into  consideration  the 
boosting  spirit  which  is  common  to  real  estate  men  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  me  ask  you  this  cj[uestion:   Suppose  the  rail- 
roads are  not  satisfied  with  the  valuation  put  upon  the  terminal 
properties  and  do  attack  the  valuation  in  court ;  will  they  not  have 
the  testimony  of  these  real  estate  men  to  rely  upon? 
Mr.  Prouty.  They  would  in  this  particular  case. 
Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  would  not  that  be  controlling  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  They  would  have  the  testimony  of  real  estate  men 
in  any  case.     You  Understand  that  when  our  appraisers  go  into  a 
nty  like  Baltimore,  or  when  the  Cleveland  people  go  into  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  they  are  strangers.     They  go  there  for  the  first  time. 
They  look  over  the  property  and  they  take  assessments,  they  take 
^^ales,  they  take  opinions,  and  in  that  way  they  form  an  opinion  of 
their  own,  and  they  become  very  skillful  in  the  forming  of  that 
opinion;  and  if  you  were  to  talk  with  them  about  it,  or  if  you  were  a 
judge  hearing  the  case,  vou  would  become  convinced,  I  think,  that 
their  opinion  was  entitled  to  weight;  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
a  very  doubtful  question  in  my  mind  whether  they  could  qualify  as 
experts.     The  matter  will  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  expert 
testimony,  and  as  I  have  said  to  the  commission  in  a  memorandum, 
I  think  we  have  got  to  have  in  some  way  or  other  the  benefit  of 
expert  testimony  as  we  go  along.     But  we  are  proceeding  now  to 
value  the  terminals  at  Boston.     We  have  substantially  completed 
the  terminals  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  we  are  doing  some  work 
on  the  terminals  of  the  Xew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  miles  of  road  have  you  valued  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  I  perhaps  can  not  state  this  accurately,  but  for  J^ 
last  six  months  we  have  been  covering  about  4,000  miles  °  •—"■■iL 
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Up  to  that  time  we  did  not  cover  as  much.     Up  to  that  time  we  had 
covered,  on  January  1,  as  I  remember  it,  about  47,000  miles. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  Sherley.  At  the  rate  you  are  proposing  to  go  how  long  before 
you  expect  to  finish  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Proltty.  It  will  take  us  pretty  nearly  four  3^ears  from  January 
1  to  complete  our  surveys  ana  it  wdl  probably  take  another  year  to 
clean  things  up  and  get  these  surveys  into  a  completed  report. 

Mr.  Borland.  Four  years  from  what  January  1? 

Mr.  Prouty.  From  tnis  last  January. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  in  five  years  you  contemplate  making  a 
final  report  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  should  expect  the  commission  would  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  two  3^ears  more.  This  is  for  1916  to 
1917,  the  next  one  will  be  from  1917  to  1918,  and  the  next  one  will 
be  from  1918  to  1919.  I  should  expect,  beginning  with  the  next 
appropriation,  it  would  be  smaller,  ana  that  would  practically  be  the 
last  one. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Then  by  Januarv  1,  1920 

Mr.  Prouty  (interposing).  We  should  have  practically  com- 
pleted "our  survey.  Our  road  and  track  parties  go  fh'st,  and  our 
structural  parties,  which  take  care  of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  our 
signal  parties  come  afterwards,  and  we  can  not  keep  the  structural 
work  and  the  branch  work  absolutely  up  to  the  road  and  track  work. 
If  we  did  we  would  be  behind  three  or  four  months,  perhaps;  but  we 
should  have  completed  our  road  and  track  work  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1920.  If  we  go  on  in  the  way  we  are  going  we  ought  to  get  through 
before  that,  but  then  I  do  not  want  to  hold  out  any  false  anticipations. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  would  make  the  total  cost  of  this  valuation  of 
carriers  what  figure  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  told  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  first  time 
I  ever  addressed  it  on  the  suoject  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  cost 
between  $12,500,000  and  $20,000,000.  I  think  now  it  will  cost  some- 
where between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  When  I  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  this  work  can  be  done  with  so  much  money,  I  mean 
that  it  can  be  done  for  that  if  we  proceed  with  it  in  the  wav  it  is  now 
being  done.  The  commission  has  approved  what  is  being  done;  they 
have  been  fully  advised  concerning  it,  and  they  have  given  it  atten- 
tion. I  think  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  State  commissions  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  commission  and  they  were  inclined  to 
find  some  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  being  conducted. 
For  example,  take  the  matter  of  original  cost:  They  want  us  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  original  cost,  but  what  Congress  wanted  to  know 
was  how  much  money  a  thing  actuall}-  cost.  In  a  great  many  cases 
that  can  not  be  shown,  and  now  the  State  commissions  want  us  to 
estimate  the  cost.  They  say  that  we  should  estimate  what  it  cost 
originally  to  do  this  work,  and  if  we  are  required  to  do  that,  it  will 
cost  more  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  Wliat  do  you  do  in  cases  where  the  original  cost 
can  not  be  shown  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  do  not  report  on  it  in  cases  where  it  can  not  be 
shown. 

Mr.  BoRLAXD.  Do  you  give  the  reason  ? 
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Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  we  give  the  reasons.  We  can  show  gen- 
erally the  amount  of  money  tnat  has  gone  into  the  project;  we  can 
>h()w  how  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  put  into  the  enterprise, 
but  the  original  cost  that  Congress  wants  to  know  is  the  original  cost 
of  each  particular  piece  of  property  in  the  road,  and  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  total  investment  in  the  road.  The  total  in- 
vestment might  be  more  or  it  might  be  less. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  could  it  be  less? 

Mr.  Prouty,  It  generally  is  less.  It  can  be  less  for  the  reason 
that  the  railroad  has  improved  its  property  out  of  operating  ex- 
penses. For  example,  the  Lake  Shore  Kailroad  for  years  was  ope- 
rated under  a  percentage  of  75  or  80,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
actual  percentage  was  not  a  cent  over  60.  That  is  because  they 
were  building  up  the  road  out  of  operating  expenses.  Therefore, 
everything  making  up  the  value  of  the  property  was  not  paid  for  out 
« f  the  original  investment,  but  much  of  it  was  paid  for  out  of  gross 
earnings. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  was  true  of  most  conservative  railroads;  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  railroads  did,  though  some  of 
them  did  exactly  the  opposite  thing. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  report  show  that  concerning  all  the 
investments  ? 

Mr.  Proitt.  Our  report  will  show  the  amount  of  money;  we  can 
ordinarily  show  you  the  amount  of  monev  which  has  been  put  into 
a  proposition,  and  if  you  take  the  value  oi  the  property  and  subtract 
from  it  the  amount  of  money  which  was  paid  in,  you  have  got  the 
difference  between  what  the  property  is  worth  and  what  it  has  cost. 
Now,  it  may  have  been  constructed  at  a  time  when  construction  was 
either  cheaper  or  more  expensive  than  now,  so  you  wuould  have  to 
kiiow  all  of  the  elements  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  result. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course  the  terminals  would  have  enhanced  in 
value  ? 

Mr.  Prol^ty.  We  show  the  lands  separately  from  the  engineering 
property,  so  that  we  wlQ  be  able  to  say,  and,  I  think,  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  what  the  land  actually  cost,  We  shall  give  the 
present  value  of  the  land,  and,  as  the  present  value  of  the  land  is 
very  much  enchanced,  we  show  what  the  railroads  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  do  you  treat  the  question  of  obsolescence  ? 
v'^lippose,  for  instance,  a  railroad,  when  it  was  first  put  through,  had 
wooden  stations  and  platforms,  and  then,  before  those  wooden 
stations  and  platforms  are  worn  out,  or  before  their  natural  life  has 
expired,  they  are  replaced  by  brick  or  concrete  buildings  and  plat- 
forms; does  the  cost  appear  as  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  wooden 
stations  and  platforms? 

Mr.  Prolty.  What  we  would  show  would  be  the  cost  of  the  brick 
and  concrete  stations  or  the  reproduction  cost.  We  would  show  the 
cost  of  the  brick  station.  In  showing  the  original  cost  we  should 
show  the  orighial  cost  of  the  brick  station,  because  that  is  the  one 
in  existence. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  that  include  both  stations  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No,  sir;  we  show  the  original  cost  of  the  property 
now  in  existence,  and  since  the  brick  station  is  now  in  existence  we 
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would  show  the  origmal  cost  of  the  brick  station.  Now,  the  invest- 
ment might  combine  both,  because  as  soon  as  the  old  station  was 
ripped  up  and  after  the  brick  station  was  built,  both  would  be  an 
investment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Don't  you  find  that  in  most  cases  railroad  compan- 
ies carrv  both  of  them  in  their  construction  accounts  ? 

Mr.  rROUTY.  Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  that  apply  generally? 

Mr.  Prouty.  As  Mr.  Clark  said  to-day,  the  commission  prescribed 
what  should  be  done  in  that  case.  That  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  original  station  or  wooden  station  and  the  cost  of  the  brick 
station  is  charged  against  operating  expenses.  Now,  while  that  is 
done  to-day,  and  while  it  has  been  done  since  1907,  up  to  1907  it 
was  sometimes  done  and  sometimes  not  done. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  that  the  general  rule;  that  is,  that  wherever  a 
betterment  is  made  the  difference  between  the  thing  replaced  and  the 
and  the  thing  which  replaces  it  is  charged  to  operating  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  commission  to-day,  and  that 
rule  has  been  in  force  and  has  been  actually  observed  since  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  salvage  is  deducted  from  that  balance. 

Mr.  Prouty.  So  that  if  the  books  of  the  carriers  had  been  kept  in 
that  way  from  the  first,  the  value  of  their  property  to-day  would 
simply  correspond  to  their  investment  account,  but  they  have  not 
kept  them  in  that  way,  and,  consequently,  it  will  not  be  the  same  as 
the  investment  account. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  you  speak  of  finishing  withm  five  years,  do 
you  have  in  mind  the  time  that  will  probably  be  consumed  in  hearing 
the  protests  of  the  railroads  touching  any  feature  of  the  valuation? 

Mr.  Proctt^.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  work  of  the  division  of 
valuation.  Now,  the  work  of  hearing  the  carriers  is  really  the  work 
of  the  commission,  because  the  commission  has  to  settle  those  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  before  the  final  report  is  made  those  hearings 
will  have  been  had  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  act  provides  that  the  commission  shall  serve  a 
tentative  report  upon  the  carriers  interested,  and  then  they  make 
their  objections,  whereupon  there  is  a  hearing. 

Mr.  GrLLETT.  Then  3^ou  do  not  mean  that  the  final  report  will  be 
rnaci^  within  five  years'^ 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  deplay  in  the  final 
report,  because  there  are  certain  general  questions  which  the  commis- 
sion has  got  to  decide,  and  there  will  be  controversy  over  those,  but 
when  the  commission  once  settles  those  general  questions,  I  imagine 
that  the  questions  of  detail  will  be  settled  without  much  trouble. 

RKNT    OF    BUILDIXCS. 

{^Oi-^  p.  184.) 

Mr.  Sherley.  Tliere  hi  s  just  come  before  the  committee  the  su])- 
plemeutal  estimnte  to  which  you  have  referred.  This  is  an  estimate 
for  S500,0()0,  and  it  is  acconipanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  McChord, 
the  chairman  of  the  commission.     Yoii  are  asking  an  authorization 
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for  the  expenditure  of  $15,000  for  the  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.     What  is  your  situation  now  touching  that  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  are  now  in  the  Homer  Building,  and  I  think  the 
quarters  we  now  have  are  sufficient  to  serve  our  needs  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  the  reason  for  this  provision  explained  earlier 
in  the  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No,  sir.  You  have  appropriated  an  item  for  rent 
for  the  Division  of  Valuation  and  that  item  for  the  office  was  $15,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  is  the  same  language  that  was  contained  in 
the  item  for  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  \es,  sir. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(See  p.  176.) 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  ask  a  provision  of  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  book^,  periodicals,  etc.     Is  that  a  new  request  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  new.  We  need  a  certain  number  of 
books  for  the  use  of  our  engineers  and  for  use  in  our  appraising  work. 
There  is  no  telling  how  much  we  will  need. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  have  you  supplied  these  things  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Well,  we  have  not  nad  very  many.  We  have  bought 
a  certain  number  of  books  for  our  engineers  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  part  of  their  tools  required  in  domg  their  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Has  there  been  any  ruBng  by  the  Comptroller  which 
reauires  specific  authority  for  that  purpose  ? 

ilr.  Haley.  There  is  a  law  of  Congress  which  requires  that  no  books 
shall  be  purchased  without  specific  authority. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  did  you  get  around  that  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  have  purchased  them  out  of  the  general  appro- 
priation heretofore,  or  from  the  $3,000  book  allotment. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  what  you  are  asking  for  now  is  $5,000  for 
this  special  work  instead  of  depending  upon  the  appropriation  of 
$3,000  which  has  been  heretofore  available  for  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there 
is  any,  because  I  really  do  not  know  much  about  that  item.  Wo 
need  some  new  books,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  many. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  amount  was  estimated  because  the  director 
could  not  state  in  advance  how  much  money  would  be  needed  for 
the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  we  named  this  sum  as  one  that  would 
give  us  that  much  leeway  for  the  books  that  it  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  have  in  connection  with  and  m  the  interest  of 
that  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  was  a  safety  item  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  a  safety  item. 

Mr.  Haley.  Heretofore,  the  only  allotment  for  books,  periodicals, 
etc.,  has  been  that  fund  of  $3,000,  and  from  that  fund  there  have 
been  purchased  all  the  books  that  the  vaulation  division  has  had. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  expense  for  books  required  for  that 
particular  worlc  borne  by  that  appropriation,  and  it  can  not  be  done 
unless  we  have  an  allotment. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  have  you  spent  for  that  purpose  in  years 
past  out  of  that  fund  of  $3,000  ? 
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Mr.  Haley.  We  have  spent  a  little  over  $1,000  for  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  was  the  expenditure  for  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  We  expended  in  1915,  in  round  numbers,  $3,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  No;  that  was  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes,  sir;  we  spent  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  talking  about  the  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  valuation  division. 

Mr.  Haley.  I  have  not  segregated  that.  I  have  not  segregated  the 
amount  expended  for  the  vduation  division. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Then  the  expenditure  of  $1,000  this  year  was  not 
on  account  of  the  valuation  division  ? 

Mr,  Haley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  you  spend  practically  all 
that  we  give  you  for  all  purposes.,  but  what  we  want  to  know  in 
connection  with  this  special  request  is  how  much  you  have  spent  for 
this  purpose  on  account  of  the  valuation  division. 

Mr.  Haley.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  valuation  book  pur- 
chases aggregated  $401.93.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  record.  (See 
p.  177.) 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly 
patent  that  you  do  not  need  anything  like  $5,000  for  this  purpose, 
because  you  are  getting  along  now  with  an  appropriation  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  the  need  for  books  for  the  valuation  work 
increase  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  your  valuation  force  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  same  building  that  the  commission's  library  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  were  in  the  same  building  and  had  free  access 
to  that  library,  would  that  library  serve  your  needs,  or  do  you  require 
a  diflFerent  class  of  books  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  an  entirely  different  class  of  books.  We 
have  a  few  law  books  in  the  division  of  valuation,  but  I  think  we 
have  all  we  need  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  are  so  busy 
around  the  division  of  valuation  that  they  do  not  nave  time  to  read. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  was  wondering  why  the  division  of  valuation 
wanted  this  much  money  for  books. 

Mr.  Proctt.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  consulted  about  that 
item.  Mr.  McGinty  says  that  it  was  put  in  there  because  the^^  did 
not  know  how  much  money  we  would  need.  We  have  sent  over  to 
them  asking  them  to  buy  certain  books  for  us.  Our  engineers  wanted 
some  books.  I  do  not  remember  the  titles  of  the  books,  because  I 
am  not  an  engineer  and  do  not  know  the  names  of  those  engineer- 
ing works,  but  they  wanted  certain  engineering  works  and  comd  not 
get  them.     We  have  had  to  get  along  without  them. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  As  was  stated  by  Commissioner  Clark  earlier  in  the 
hearing,  that  allotment  of  $3,000  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 

{mrchase  of  books  for  the  commission  proper,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
or  the  commission  to  do  without  books  which  it  actually  needeJl 
because  of  this  limitation  of  $3,000.  Likewise  because  of  this  limited 
allotment  we  have  been  unable  to  purchase  many  books  for  which 
the  valuation  division  from  time  to  time  requisitioned. 

Mr.  Prouty.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  have  no  idea  how  much 
will  be  required  to  buy  the  books  that  we  will  need. 
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PER  DIEU  IN   LIEU   OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  reason  for  these  differences  in  the  per 
(iiom  allowances?  You  have  here  per  diem  allowances  of  $1,  $1.50, 
$2.50,  $3,  and  S4  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Prouty.  There  are  per  diem  allowances  of  $1  and  $1'.50  for 
certain  men  who  are  housed  in  the  outfit  cars.  We  have  to  provide 
cars  in  which  our  men  live  who  are  out  on  the  road,  and  where  we  pro- 
vide cars  we  provide  a  cook  and  flunkey  and  allow  each  man  $1  per 
day.  That  covers  their  provisions,  or  it  just  about  covers  the  cost 
of  the  provisions.  Now,  then,  we  have  another  class  of  people  who 
go  out  into  the  country  and  who  have  to  live  at  ordinary  country 
hotels  where  the  rates  are  from  $2  to  $2.50  and  $3  per  day.  We  allow 
them  $2.50  and  $3  per  day.  Then  we  have  still  another  class  of  per- 
sons who  travel  around  in  the  larger  towns,  and  they  are  allowed  $4 
per  day,  because  their  hotel  bills  are  higher. 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  P^or  printing  and  binding  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  current  appropriation  is  $115,000,  and  you  are 
asking  $150,000. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Our  deficiency  estimate  of  $10,000  makes  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  $125,000,  and  in  1915  the  appropriation  was 
$125,000.  The  Director  of  Valuation  states  to  us  tnat  the  printing 
of  the  reports  of  valuations  will  commence  at  a  verv  early  date.  He 
does  not  know  how  much  expense  will  be  incurred,  but  he  suggests 
that  we  increase  it  to  $150,000  in  order  to  take  care  of  his  needs. 

ilr.  Prouty.  I  feel  more  interested  in  that  than  I  do  in  the  books, 
l)e('ause  I  know  we  will  have  to  do  this  printing,  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  much  it  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  vou  commence  to  print  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  will  depend  on  whether  we  print  them  before  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  commission  or  after  we  submit  them  to  the  com- 
mission. If  we  print  them  before  submitting  them  to  the  commission 
we  wiU  begin  right  away,  but  if  they  are  not  printed  until  after  the 
commission  has  passed  upon  the  report  finally  they  might  not  be 
printed  before  next  fall.  We  shall  print  the  report,  however,  before 
submitting  it  to  the  commission,  because  it  must  be  distributed  to  the 
carriers,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  that  can  be  economically 
done.  Then  they  can  make  such  changes  and  corrections  as  are 
•lesired. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  commission  will  have  to 
have  copies  also  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  that  the  probabilities  are  that  you  will  com- 
mence to  print  right  away  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Can  you  estimate  whether  up  to  date  the  valuation 
vork  has  cost  the  railroads  as  much  as  it  has  cost  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Prolty.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  cost  the  railroads  just 
about  as  much  as  it  nas  cost  the  Government.  It  depends  a  good 
|leal  upon  the  railroad  and  what  information  they  already  had.  For 
instance  it  cost  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  more  than  it  cost  the 
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Government,  but  it  has  cost  some  other  railroads  a  great  deal  less  than 
it  has  cost  the  Government.  I  would  say  that  the  whole  amount 
expended  by  the  railroads  is  just  about  equal  to  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Government. 

Friday,  February  11,  1916. 

UNITED    STATES     BOARD     OF    MEDIATION    AND    CJON- 

CILIATION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  CHAMBEBS,  COMMISSIOB'ES 

OF  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  is  $50,000,  and  your  estinnate 
for  1917  is  $50,000.     What  have  you  been  doing  this  year.  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Our  annual  report  is  not  yet  in  print,  and  I  did  not 
expect  the  committee  would  ask  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  work, 
which  has  been  about  as  usual.  It  changes  somewhat  in  its  character, 
as  the  mediation  work  increases  and  the  arbitration  work  diminishes. 
The  parties  to  these  railroad  controversies,  there  being  more  than  400 
railroads  in  the  United  States  and  more  than  400,000  employees  of 
railroads,  whose  controversies  come  before  our  board,  are  gradually 
invoking  the  really  beneficial  features  of  the  law,  and  are  settling 
their  controversies  more  through  mediation  than  arbitration.  The 
work  in  all  the  southeastern  territory — that  is,  to  say,  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  southeastward,  including  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  come  to  our  office  here  in  Washington,  but  we 
still  have  to  go  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  as  far  as  the  coast 
to  San  Francisco,  and  to  Houston,  Tex.  We  very  frequently  go  to 
New  York  and  other  eastern  points.  The  appropriation  for  last  year 
was  ample  for  the  purpose  and  we  returned  something  over  $2,000 
of  the  regular  $50,000  appropriation.  We  returned  also  the  entire 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $10,000.  You  will  remember  that  you 
granted  us  a  deficiency  appropriation  when  we  anticipated  an 
arbitration. 

Mr.  GiLi.E'n\  What  wa.s  that  arbitration  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  do  not  recall  the  one  right  now;  there  are  so 
many  of  these  controversies  which  may  go  as  far  as  arbitration. 
At  the  time  we  asked  for  the  appropriation  we  were  making  prog- 
ress toward  the  expenditure  of  the  $50,000,  and  we  tliought 
that  before  Congress  could  meet  again  we  certainly  would  need  more 
money.  Therefore,  we  asked  for  $10,000,  and  you  granted  it,  but 
we  did  not  use  anv  of  that  monev  and  it  was  returned.  Besides,  as 
I  have  said,  a  httle  over  $2,000  of  the  $50,000  appropriation  was 
returned.  The  only  arbitration  of  any  great  moment  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  year  was  what  we  call  the  western  concerted 
arbitration,  in  which  98  railroads  were  involved.  That  arbitration 
involved  the  engineers  and  firemen's  organizations.  There  might 
have  been  dozens  of  arbitrations  except  for  that  co'Hcerted  arbitration, 
which  extended  over  90  days  in  Chicago,  and  the  board  was  re- 
assembled on  two  occasions  to  interpret  features  of  the  award. 
TluTe  have  been  other  smaller  arbitrations,  but  there  have  been 
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many  mediations^  which  can  never  be  anticipated.  As  an  indication 
of  tHis  work  and  for  the  interest  of  the  committee,  I  brought  along 
these  telegrams,  which  I  received  this  morning.  We  are  getting  these 
appeals  at  all  times.  This  is  a  telegram  in  reference  to  the  trouble 
that  exists  between  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  and 
the  telegraphers  and  agents  employed  thereon: 

Toledo,  Ohio,  February  10,  1916. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Chambers, 

Commissioner  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation, 

Wanhington,  D.  C: 

A  fontroversy  exists  between  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis <&  Western  Railroa<l  and  teleg- 
raphers and  agents  employed  thereon.  A  strike  or  lockout  is  imminent  that  will 
Hkoly  interrupt  interstate  commerce.  The  provisions  of  the  Newlands  Arbitration 
Ar't  are  hereby  invoked  by  the  employees.    Please  advise  what  action  will  be  taken. 

W.  T.  Brown, 
First  Vice  President  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 

Now,  that  was  a  case  requiring  immediate  action,  because  it 
involved  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  I  replied  to  that  telegram,  as  follows: 

Washingto.v,  February  11,  1916. 
W.  T.  Browv, 

Vice  President  Order  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Toledo.  Ohio: 

Your  telegram  Februar>'  10  not  delivered  until  this  mornins?.  Your  request  for  the 
services  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  will  have  due  con- 
sideration. In  the  meantime  wire  me  name  or  names  and  addrenses  of  railroad  officials 
^ith  whom  you  have  been  negotiating  and  hold  the  situation  just  as  it  is  until  we  have 
ha«l  communication  with  them. 

W.  L.  Chambers,  Commissioner. 

I  want  to  say  that  such  a  request  has  never  been  refused  in  any 
instance  where  it  was  received  in  time.  Instead  of  the  strike  taking 
<fl(»ct,  they  have  halted  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
hold  of  the  situation. 

This  railroad  being  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  I  wired  him  as  follows: 

AVashinoton,  February  11,  1916. 

^VAl.TER    L.  R0S8. 

Riceiifr  Toledo.  St.  Louis  d*  Western  Railroad,  Toledo,  Ohio: 

The  nervices  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  have  been 
invoked  by  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  in  a  controversy  now  imminent 
I'^-^ween  your  road  and  its  telegraphers  and  agents,  and  which  will  likely  interrupt 
in tf rotate  commence.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  15,  1913,  requires 
thn  b<iard  to  grant  such  request,  and  while  the  matter  is  under  consideration  here 
><»u  are  earnestly  urged  to  maintain  the  present  situation  so  as  to  avoid  a  strike  or  lock- 
'ut.  The  .Mervi('(*s  of  this  board  are  hereby  tendered.  Either  Assistant  Commis- 
^ioijpr  Hansrer  or  myself  will  come  to  Toledo  promptly  and  will  thank  you  for  a  prompt 
P^'ply  to  this  me:<sage. 

\V.  L.  ('hambers,  Commissioner. 

We  sometimes  get  these  niessages  at  night  and  we  sometimes  get 
them  on  Sunday.  There  have  heen  but  three  cases  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  board,  since  the  law  was  enacted,  in  which  strikes  went 
iiito  effect.  One  of  those  was  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
in  Xew  York.  On  that  occasion  we  received  the  request  at  night, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  there  in  time,  because  the  strike  was 
called  to  take  place  at  6  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  The  other 
ca.se  was  on  a  Texas  railroad,  and  in  that  case  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible for  us  to  reach  the  place  in  time  to  stop  the  strike.  The  media- 
tion work  is  constantly  going  on,  and  it  has  resulted  in  great  benefit 
to  both  the  railroads  and  their  employees. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  say  there  have  only  been  three  cases  where  a 
strike  has  followed  a  request  for  mediation  by  your  board  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  mean  where  a  strike  has  followed  before  j^our 
board  could  intervene  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  case  we 
arrived  at  Albany  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  strike  having 
gone  into  effect  at  6  o'clock  that  morning,  and  as  a  result  of  mediation 
the  trains  were  moving  by  9  o'clock  that  night. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  suppose  there  have  been  cases  where  your  boanl 
has  offered  its  services  and  where  they  have  been  accepted  where 
you  have  not  been  able  to  settle  the  difficulties  so  as  to  avoid  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  There  has  been  no  case  of  that  kind.     The   act 
requires  that  when  medication  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  law,  the  board  shall  use  its  best  endeavors  to  bring  the  parties, 
if  possible,  to  an  agreeraoiit  to  arbitrate,  and  we  have  never  yet  under 
such  conditions  failed  to  get  the  parties  to  arbitrate.     You  probably 
recall  the  case,  because  it  came  into  national  publicity  of  the  westerii 
concerted  movement.     We  had  to  bring  the  parties  to  Washington 
and  finally  got  them  to  the  White  House  where  the  President  made 
an  appeal  to  the  railroad  managers  who  had  refused  up  to  that  point 
to  arbitrate  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  employees  unless  cer- 
tain counter  demands  of  the  railroads  were  incorporated  in  the  sub- 
mission.    To  have  failed  to  secure  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  would 
have  precipitated  a  condition  of  affairs  just  about  the  time  the  war 
began  in  Europe  which  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to   this 
country,  tying  up  the  railroad  traffic  of  more  than  half  the  country. 
I  think  the  President's  appeal,  perhaps,  had  more  than  anything  else 
to  do  in  bringing  the  arbitration  on.     In  every  other  instance  the 
board  has  been  able  to  arraiige  arbitration  where  mediation  had 
failed  without  the  hitervention  of  any  outside  influence.     We  have 
had  on  occasions  to  go  to  the  people  owning  the  railroads,  in  order 
to  convince  them  that  the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  stock  and 
bond  interests  of  the  companies  were  at  stake  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  must  advise  their  representatives  to  consent  to  arbitration.     By 
these  different  methods  we  have  never  vet  failed  to  secure  arbitra- 
tion,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  controvei^ies  they  have  never 
reached  the  arbitraticm  stage.     I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able 
to  settle  the  case  just  aUuded  to  b}^  mediation,  and  another  request 
for  mediation  received  to-day.     A  strike  vote  has  already  been  taken 
bv  the  railroad  conductors  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  who  refuse  to 
allow  the  railroad  to  operate  the  White  audit  or  detective  system. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  word  'Svhite"  in  that  case  does  not  involve 
color  ? 

^Ir.  Chambers.  Xo,  sir.  It  is  the  name  of  a  detective  agency  and 
gets  its  name,  I  presume,  from  its  inventor,  like  the  Pinkerton,  for 
mstance. 

EXrENSES   OF   BOARDS   OF   ARBITRATIOX. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  asking  for  the  insertion  of  new  language 
"hereafter  authority  for  incurring  expenses  by  boards  of  arbitration 
fu-st  to  be  obtained  from  the  board  of  mediation  and  conciliation"? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  because  the  comptroller  has  ruled  that 
after  controversies  have  gone  to  boards  of  arbitration  and  the  board 
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has  been  organized  that  they  have  entire  control  of  what  they  shall 
spend.  You  give  us  $50,000  to  do  this  business.  About  $17,000  or 
SIS.OOO  of  that  is  the  administrative  expense.  The  balance  is  pre- 
suraably  for  arbitration.  A  certain  board  of  arbitration  employed 
a  very  distinguished  lawj-er  to  give  them  an  opinion.  He  gave  them 
an  opinion  and  sent  in  a  bill  for  $1,500.  I  declined  to  pass  it.  It 
went  to  the  comptroller,  and  he  said  it  was  a  legitimate  cnarge,  that 
the  board  of  arbitration  had  control  of  any  expense  incurred  by  the 
board. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  not  apply  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  never  asked  them.  The  expense  bill  came  to  us 
without  our  knowing  anj'thing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  opinion  about  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  was  several  years  ago,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  the  opinion  was  on  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  counter  de- 
mands made  by  the  railroads  could  be  considered  b}"  the  board  of 
arbitration  in  a  controversy  submitted  to  arbitration  purely  upon  the 
demands  made  by  the  men.  The  employees  hf.d  made  certain  de- 
mands for  a  chang;e  in  conditions  of  service  and  increased  rates  of  pav 
and  the  railroads,  instead  of  refusing  the  demands  outright,  sent  back 
eight  counter  demands,  changes  in  rules  and  conditions  that  the  rail- 
roads wanted  arbitrated,  and  ho  gave  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 
There  have  been  other  expenses  incurred  by  arbitration  boards. 
This  request  is  asked  for  to  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  protect 
our  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  al^o  ask  the  insertion  of  th**  words  ''printing, 
including  annual  reports.^' 

BOOKS,    NEWSPAPERS,    AND  PERIODICALS. 

0 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  have  amended  that,  if  you  have  the  letter 
there,  so  as  to  include  law  books,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  need  that  insertion  in  the  appropriation  bill 
because  the  comptroller  has  ruled  that  we  can  not  pay  for  them  under 
existing  law.  Our  information  largely  comes  from  newspapers.  The 
law  does  not  expect  us  to  wait  for  an  application  from  a  railroad 
company  or  from  an  employees'  organization  to  offer  our  services. 
We  have  done  it  in  some  instances  on  a  telegram  from  the  governor  of 
a  State,  or  from  the  mayor  of  a  city,  or  the  president  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  We  get  our  first  information  from  any  source.  Neither 
party  may  wish  to  appear  first  in  asking  for  mediation.  Sometimes 
the  first  information  we  have  comes  to  us  from  the  newspapers.  We 
have  had  telegrams  in  one  or  two  instances  from  private  people.  As 
to  periodicals,  we  must  take  such  journals  as  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  and  the  labor  organization  periodicals  so  that  our  office  can 
keep  informed  as  to  conditions  that  affect  this  law.  As  to  the  other 
things,  I  think  the  committee  wiU  see  that  we  ought  to  have  them. 
Then,  there  is  the  Official  Railway  Guide,  which  comes  out  quarterly. 
This  morning  I  received  this  telegram  and  I  had  to  look  at  the  Official 
Guide  to  see  what  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  was  to 
get  the  names  of  the  officers  in  order  to  telegraph  them.     Tl 
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railway  guide  which  comes  out  every  three  months.  The  comp- 
troller has  ruled  that  it  is  a  periodical.  We  have  been  buying  it  since 
this  law  was  passed  ^  and  only  recently  the  auditing  officials  have  held 
that  it  is  a  periodical  and  can  not  be  purchased  under  the  language  of 
our  current  appropriation. 

PER   DIEM   IN   LIEU   OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  language : 
"The  commissioner,  assistant  commissioner,  and  members  of  tlie 
United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  while  traveling 
on  duty  or  engaged  in  the  work  of  mediation  and  conciliation  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  a  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  $10,  the  amoimt  to  be  nxed  by  the 
chairman  of  said  board  V 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  committee  hear  me 
briefly  on  that  proposition  before  it  even  forms  an  opinion.  I 
believe  our  situation  is  unique.  We  get  two  telegrams  like  those 
received  this  morning — and  tnat  is  the  reason  I  brought  them  along 
to  illustrate  the  situation — a  member  of  the  board  must  go  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  another  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  without  delay.  Of  course,  all 
traveling  expenses  are  paid;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  We 
have  to  go  to  a  hotel  without  previous  arrangement  to  meet  railroad 
officials  and  committees  of  labor  organizations.  On  many  occasions 
we  have  had  to  have  a  room  as  large  as  this.  I  have  known  of  one 
occasion  where  there  were  53  general  chairmen  of  a  number  of  rail- 
roads that  constituted  a  committee  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  for 
instance.  There  may  be  half  a  dozen  railroad  officials  in  the  media- 
tion. They  can  not  all  sit  together.  We  would  never  be  able  to 
mediate  that  way.  We  must  know  what  the  railroads  are  willing  to 
concede  in  mediation  privately  and  what  the  men  are  willing  to 
concede  less  than  their  extreme  demands.  We  must  get  concessions 
from  each  side  so  that  wo  can  bring  them  together  in  a  meeting  which 
will  result  in  mediation. 

The  Manhattan  Hotel  in  New  York  is  the  place  where  we  generally 
stop,  because  it  is  close  to  all  the  railroad  headquarters,  f  can  not 
stop  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel  and  get  the  kind  of  a  room  that  1  am 
entitled  to  have  and  pay  the  charges  on  their  menu  for  three  meals 
a  day  for  loss  than  S7  or  S8,  or  in  (Chicago  at  the  Congress  Hall  Hotel, 
or  the  Auditorium,  or  the  La  Salle.  We  can  not  go  far  away  to 
cheaper  hotels.  We  can  not  get  the  accommodations  there,  and  can 
not  get  the  room.  The  large  hotels  maintain  rooms  for  this  purpose. 
If  wo  go  to  a  hotel  and  pay  -1^2  a  day,  and  pay  83  more  for  our  meals, 
we  have  to  hire  a  room  in  wliich  to  hold  the  conference.  During  the 
last  year  we  have  paid  out  more  I  think  for  rooms  in  which  to  hold 
these  conferences  than  our  subsistence  expenses  would  have  been  at 
$10  a  day.  Sometimes  we  have  to  pay  as  high  as  S15,  and  sometimes 
$10  for  a  room.  I  think  it  would  be  more  economical  to  do  this  and 
the  service  can  be  so  much  better  rendered  if  we  are  allowed  to  stop 
at  hotels  more  centrally  located  and  hotels  that  furnish  these  accom- 
modations. Mr.  Hanger,  the  assistant  commissioner,  travels  more 
than  I  do,  and  the  burden  of  expense  is  more  on  him  than  on  me.  It 
costs  us  on  an  average  S3  more  than  the  $5  allowed.  The  question 
mav  be  asked  how  a  commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission  can  get  along  on  the  J5  limitation.  When  he  holds  a  session 
in  one  of  these  cities  he  has  ample  time  in  advance  to  make  arrange- 
ments: he  holds  sessions  that  last  for  days  or  weeks,  and  can  stop 
at  a  nice  hotel  on  the  American  plan  where  he  is,  perhaps,  taken  care 
of  within  the  $5.  The  Government  furnishes  him  hearing  rooms  in 
the  United  States  court  buildings  at  these  places.  There  is  no  ex- 
pense of  that  kind. 

The  act  of  Congress  provides  that  in  cases  of  arbitration  the  board 
of  mediation  shall  make  arrangements  with  the  custodian  of  a  Gov- 
enunent  building,  which  we  have  always  been  able  to  do,  and  we  get 
one  of  the  court  rooms  or  some  other  laJ^e  room  in  the  Federal 
building  where  the  arbitrations  are  held.  The  membe  s  of  the  arbi- 
tration Doard  live  where  they  please,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller, and  they  can  stop  at  hotels  at  $10  a  day.  We  can  organize 
a  board  of  arbitration  and  they  do  not  come  under  the  $5  law.  They 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
comptroller  held,  and  I  think  properly.  We  had  to  go  to  Chicago 
in  one  case;  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Judge  Knapp,  a  circuit  judge, 
as  you  know,  was  with  us.  It  was  a  very  important  case.  It  was  a 
controversy  which  would  have  cost  the  railroads  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  country  untold  inconvenience  if  the  strike,  which  had  already 
been  voted,  had  not  been  prevented.  That  trip  cost  us  not  less  than 
?5n  each  more  than  our  per  diem  of  $5. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  You  say  that  the  per  diem  expenses  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  are  not  now  limited  by  this  provision  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  we  adopted  the  language  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted you  could  bv  rule  limit  the  expense  of  their  suDsistence  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBERS.  I  think  we  could,  sir,  if  the  committee  wished  to 
put  in  the  act  language  applying  to  the  arbitrators. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Under  tnc  language  which  you  have  suggested 
you  could  adopt  rules  under  which  there  would  be  a  limitation  of 
tlie  expenditure  by  tbe  boards  of  arbitration? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion  only,  and  in  any 
rase  the  appropriations  are  generally  construed  in  the  interest  of  the 
(liNbursing  officer  of  the  Government.  The  word  ''expenses'^  might 
be  held  to  mean  the  employment  of  clerks  and  the  hiring  of  rooms 
or  messenger  service  or  tnings  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  the  boards  sometimes  submit  large  bills  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  had  a  bill  of  $26  a  day  from  an  arbitrator. 
We  did  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  could  insert  there  after  the  word  "expenses,'' 
"including  subsistence. *' 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  iVlthough  it  may  not  be  necessary,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  word  *' expenses''  might  cover  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  case  you  refer  to  where  you  go  to  a  city  and 
cl(*sire  to  have  a  conference  with  the  interested  parties,  are  you 
authorized  under  the  law  to  secure  a  room,  separate  from  your  room, 
and  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  your  suggestion  is  that  you  prefer  to  go  to 
these  hotels  where  the  charges  are  higher  than  at  some  of  the  hotels, 
first,  because  they  are  centrally  located,  and,  second,  because  they 
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are  hotels  where  you  can  most  readily  secure  these  additional  rooms 
if  you  need  them  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  In  any  event,  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  secure  accom- 
modations of  reasonably  satisfactory  character  for  $5  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Most  of  the  hotels  have  parlors  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  guests  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  They  have  rooms  that  they  call  committee  rooms. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  which  they  make  no  separate  charge  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir.  They  do  not  furnish  them  andattendants 
free  to  guests  who  occupy,  say,  $2  rooms  and  go  outside  for  their 
meals.  We  can  not  go  to  a  railroad  office.  We  have  been  invited 
by  the  officials  of  railroads  to  use  rooms  in  their  buildings,  but  we 
could  not  do  that.  It  would  be  an  improper  thing  to  do.  In  one 
case  where  we  did  from  necessity  accept  hospitality  of  that  sort  we 
were  criticized  for  it.  We  can  not  go  to  tne  lodge  rooms  of  the 
organizations.  They  have  very  handsome  headquarters  in  some  of 
the  cities.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the  meetings  which  take  place 
in  Washington,  because  we  have  a  nice  room  which  the  Government 
furnishes  with  tables  and  chairs  such  as  vou  have  here  where  the 
meetings  are  held.  The  better  class  hotels  not  only  furnish  the  board 
with  conference  rooms,  but  provide  closet  conveniences,  attendants, 
ice  water,  stationery,  etc.,  and  a  tip  to  the  bov  is  all  the  room  costs. 
These  mediation  conferences  can  not  be  held  in  bed  rooms,  nor  in 
other  rooms  of  which  we  do  not  have  exclusive  use. 


Wednesday,  February  16,  1916. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  E.  DAVIES,  CHAIBMAN,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BT  MB.  LEONIDAS  L.  BBACKEN,  SECBETABY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  an  appropriation  of  S188,200  for 
certain  designated  places.  Last  year  $55,000  was  appropriated  for 
the  salary  of  the  commissioners  and  the  secretary.  You  are  now 
asking  for  5  clerks  to  the  commissioners,  at  $1,800  each;  chief  clerk, 
$2,500;  disbursing  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks— 5  of  class  4,  6  of  class  3,  10 
of  class  2,  21  of  class  1,  24  at  $1,000  each,18  at  $900  each,  chief  mes- 
senger, $840;  4  assistant  messengers,  at  $720;  9  messenger  boys,  at 
$480  each;  engineer,  $1,000;  2  firemen,  at  $720;  general  mecliauic 
$840;  chief  watchman,  $900;  3  watchmen,  $720  each;  2  elevator 
conductors,  at  $720  each;  skilled  laborer,  $720;  3  unskiUed  laborers 
at  $660  each;  forewomen,  $300;  6  charwomen,  at  8240  each;  tele- 
phone operator,  $720. 

The  five  commissionei^s  and  the  secretary  are  statutory  positions? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  each  of  these  different  groups 
and  explain  the  necessity  for  them. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  might  sa}-  by  wav  of  preface  that 
we  have  prepared  this  estimate  with  a  great  deal  of  care.     We  spent 
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pt^rhaps  10  days  on  it,  and  perhaps  spent  4  full  days  on  it.  We  had 
each  head  of  a  division  bring  in  an  estimate  of  what  he  required,  and 
we  charged  each  head  with  reducing  the  estimate  to  a  minimum. 
Then  we  took  each  estimate  and  coordinated  it  with  the  others  and 
in  order  to  avoid  duplications  struck  out  a  great  many  re(]^uests  and 
duplicated  the  functions  of  the  employees.  For  instance,  mstead  of 
having  one  messenger  for  the  secretary  and  one  for  the  chief  of  the 
Docket  Division  and  one  for  myself,  making  three  in  all,  we  arranged 
it  so  that  the  otticers  were  brought  together  so  that  t\YO  messengers 
would  do.  That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  tried  to  cut  the  estimate  in  every  way  possible,  realizing  the 
necessity  therefor. 

Xow  m  response  to  your  suggestion,  this  is  an  increase  of  $64,800 
over  what  we  are  running  on  as  of  June  80,  1915.  That  increase  is 
made  up  of  an  increase  of  two  messengers  for  the  legal  staff,  $960,  and 
an  increase  of  61  employees,  who  are  charged  to  the  administrative 
^laff,  and  an  increase  oi  three  messengers  charged  to  the  economic 
>taff.  The  reason  for  the  large  number,  61  for  the  administrative 
Mttff,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  the  head  '* Administration'' 
there  is  charged  all  of  the  secretary's  office,  the  docket  division,  the 
imnLs  and  files  division,  the  stenographic  division,  the  publications 
and  printing  division,  the  chief  clerK's  office,  the  division  of  disburse- 
mouts  and  accounts,  purchases  of  supplies,  the  appointment  and 
(ffieiency  records,  and  the  computing  and  drafting  envision. 

This  increase  of  $64,800  from  another  point  oi  view  is  caused  by 
tiiese  facts:  We  have  estimated  an  increase  of  3  clerks,  at  $1,800,  an 
increase  of  1  disbursing  clerk  (we  have  had  no  disbursing  clerk  here- 
tntons  because  we  were  under  the  Department  of  Commerce);  an 
i^ierease  of  2  clerks,  at  $1,500;  an  increase  of  4  clerks,  at  $1,400;  an 
incroase  of  11  clerks,  at  $1,200;  an  increase  of  9  clerks,  at  $1,000;  an 
iiurea^e  of  3  clerks,  at  $900;  an  increase  of  3  clerks,  at  $720;  an  in- 
<n'Ase  of  6  clerks,  at  $480;  the  secretary,  who  was  appointed  since 
'hiiie  30.  $5,000;  1  engineer,  $1,000;  2  firemen,  at  $720  each,  and  the 
others  as  listed  on  the  statutory  roll.  Now  the  manner  in  which 
iliose  increases  were  estimated  i  have  already  described.  We  had 
^-'Mx  division  chief  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  clerks  he 
woiild  require  in  his  work,  and  then  we  coordinated  them  and  reduced 
thera. 

ORGANIZATION    OF  THE    COMMISSION. 

Tile  Chairman.  Suppose  you  state  first  what  your  present  organi- 
zation is  and  how  the  work  of  the  commission  is  organized. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  The  commission  is  organized,  generally,  into  an 
administrative,  an  economic  and  a  legal  division.  In  addition  there 
ij^  the  joint  board  of  review.  Under  the  administrative  division 
<omes  the  secretary  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer.  Under 
his  immediate  supervision  comes  the  docket  division.  The  docket 
division  has  the  custody  of  all  the  files  in  the  matter  of  informal  and 
formal  complaints.  It  has  charge  of  the  preliminary  correspondence. 
It  has  charge  of  the  service  of  complaints  and  the  service  oi  the  proc- 
esses of  the  commission  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  division, 
and  has  a  detailed  record  of  every  step  taken  in  all  matters.  Under 
the  secretary  the  mails  and  files  division  is  placed.     This  division 
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receives  and  opens  and  indexes  all  the  incoming  mail.  It  copies 
files,  and  indexes  the  outgoing  mail,  except  that  which  belongs  to  the 
docket  division.  Then  there  is  the  stenographic  division  which 
includes  three  official  reporters  or  three  official  stenographers,  as  i«re 
call  them.  There  are  tnree  expert  stenographers  and  one  of  them 
receives  $2,200,  one  of  them  receives  $1,800,  and  the  other  one 
receives  $1,600.  In  the  stenographic  division  there  are  fifteen  or 
sixteen  stenographers  and  in  that  division  there  is  the  multigarph 
and  duplicating  division. 

Then  under  the  secretary  also  is  the  division  of  publications  and 
printing.  That  division  has  charge  of  preparing  for  the  printer  and 
proofreading  all  the  official  publications  and  also  has  the  matter  of 
the  distribution  of  documents.  Under  the  secretary  also,  and  under 
the  designation  ^* administrative^'  is  the  chief  clerK,  and  imder  him 
is  the  division  of  disbursements  and  accounts;  for  instance  the  divi- 
sion that  gets  this  statement  out  designating  the  record  of  expendi- 
tures in  detail  bv  months,  showing  the  amoimt  of  balance  available 
each  month,  and  the  amoimt  expended  on  each  particular  investiga- 
tion each  month  and  the  amount  of  bills  outstanding  and  the  total 
balance  available  for  the  year,  and  also  the  amount  of  loss  by  leave. 
Under  the  chief  clerk  also  is  the  division  of  purchases  and  supplies, 
division  of  appointments  and  efficiency  records,  keeping  a  record  of 
each  man,  his  time,  the  overtime  he  puts  in,  the  amount  of  leave  he 
takes,  the  amount  of  leave  he  takes  in  half-day  periods,  particularly, 
because  that  counts  against  him  if  it  is  frequent,  and  particularly 
sick  leave.  Then  there  is  the  computing  and  oraf  ting  division.  That 
is  a  division  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  clerks  who  do  the  statistical 
work,  for  instance,  m  the  oil  investigation  and  in  the  steel  investiga- 
tion and  the  various  technical  investigations  which  we  have  had. 
Then  the  labor  and  custody  of  the  building  is  under  the  chief  clerk. 

I  nder  the  economic  division  we  have  a  chief  economist  and  a«^sis- 
tant  chief  economist.  Under  the  chief  economist  is  the  division  of 
corporation  reports.  This  division,  under  the  law,  classifies  corpo- 
rations under  section  6,  paragraph  G,  of  the  trade  commission  act 
and  is  in  charge  of  obtaining  annual  and  special  reports  of  corpora- 
tions, if  we  should  require  that,  which  we  have  not  yet  done;  ana  it  is 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  information  concerning  cor- 
porations and  preparing  reports  thereon,  and  also  collecting  all  data 
concerning  trade  associations.  They  also  have  charge  of  afl  matters 
pertaining  to  uniform  accounting.  All  information  gathered  and 
compiled  by  this  division,  including  the  data  on  intercorporate  hold- 
ings and  interlocking  directorates  will  be  available  to  the  legal  di- 
visions and  other  divisions  conducting  specific  investigations;  in 
other  words,  this  division  is  the  repository  for  all  the  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous facts  and  data  which  we  are  seeking  to  gather  together  as  a 
l)asis  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  316  diff(»rent  fines  of  industry  of  which  the  business  of  the  Unit<»d 
vStates  is  made. 

Under  this  division  of  corporation  reports  Commissioner  Hurley  is 
also  conducting  his  cost  accounting  division  with  which  you  are  prob- 
ably familiar.  Mr.  Hurley  believes  from  his  business  exj^erience  that 
the  small  business  man,  not  being  able  to  keep  his  cost  record  accu- 
rately, frequently  does  not  get  the  amomit  of  credit  he  is  entitled  to 
from  the  banks  because  of  his  inability  to  speak  the  language  of  tho 
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bankers,  as  he  puts  it.  He  also  finds  that  a  great  deal  of  the  waste 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  ruthless  competition  which  residts  in  demorili- 
zation  of  business  conditions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  man 
does  not  know  what  his  costs  are,  and  conseauentlv  he  goes  out  and 
st»Us  his  eoods  in  competition  with  others  witnout  knowing  what  the 
cost  is.  Mr.  Hurley  had  this  idea  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one,  that  if  he  could  gather  together,  not  by  any  compulsory 
process,  but  bv  asking  for  this  information  in  a  helpful  way,  informa- 
tion that  would  tend  to  estabhsh  for  different  lines  of  industry  a  uni- 
form cost  accounting  system  which  they  might  use,  it  would  be  very 
helpful.  It  has  been  received  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  by 
trade  associations  and  different  lines  of  industry  all  over  the  country. 
iTiat  work  comes  largely  under  the  division  of  corporation  reports. 

Then  under  the  chief  economist  is  the  division  of  economic  investi- 
gation. That  division  has  charge  of  the  different  investigations 
which  we  are  conducting;  for  instance,  under  resolutions  of  Senators 
Gore,  Chilton,  and  Owen  we  are  conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  cost  of  transporting  oil  by  pipe  lines,  which  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  fixing  a 
rate,  the  pipe  lines  having  recently,  under  the  Hepburn  Act,  been 
made  amenable  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  mat- 
tor  of  fLxing  rates.  That  work  is  conducted  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  tlie  economic  division.  In  addition,  Senator  Smith's 
n^olution,  which  called  for  an  investigation  into  the  fertilizer  in- 
du«5try,  is  also  conducted  under  this  division. 

Then  under  the  economic  division  we  have  what  we  call  an  economic 
board  of  review.  That  board  consists  of  the  chief  economist,  the 
assistant  chief  economist,  and  such  other  economists  as  may  be 
'lesignated  by  the  chief  economist  according  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  that  economic  board  of  review,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  men,  makes  plans  for  the  specific  investigation  and  for  corpora- 
tion reports,  and  passes  on  the  results  of  investigations. 

They  also  serve  this  purpose,  which  can  be  best  described  by  per- 
ha|w  briefly  outlining  tne  process  of  handling  a  complaint:  When  a 
♦  oinplauit  of  unfair  competition,  under  section  5,  whicn  after  all  is  the 
IkkIv  of  our  jurisdiction,  is  filed,  it  is  assigned  to  a  commissioner. 
The  commissioner  conducts  the  correspondence  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  the  additional  facts  that  might  be  required  are.  Then  he  refers 
it  to  the  economic  division  and  the  economic  division  attacks  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist,  and  gives  us  the 
nNult  of  what  they  think  is  the  right  course  to  pursue.  Then  it  goes 
to  the  legal  board  of  review,  and  they  attack  it  from  a  legal  point  of 
view.  Then  it  goes  back  to  the  commissioner,  and  the  commissioner 
takes  it  up  wth  the  legal  board  of  review  and  the  economic  board  of 
review,  and  they  coordinate  the  economic  considerations  with  the 
le^al  consideration,  and  then  take  the  complaint  back  to  the  full 
commission,  and  the  full  commission  passes  upon  the  complaint  and 
either  institutes  a  formal  complaint  or  decide  that  they  have  not 
jurisdiction,  or  dispose  of  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  joint  board  of  review,  the  other  branch  of  our  administration 
as  1  have  outlined  it,  consists  of  tliree  lawyers  and  two  economists, 
and  I  have  just  described  their  function  in  this  brief  outhne  of  pro- 
cedure with  reference  to  complaints. 
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Our  legal  staflF  is  made  up  of  the  chief  counsel  and  under  him 
comes  the  chairman  of  the  law  board  of  review,*  the  chief  examiner, 
and  an  assistant  counsel.  The  law  board  of  review  passes  upon 
jurisdictional  cases  in  the  matter  of  unfair  competition,  reviews  the 
reports  made  by  the  law  examiners  and  by  the  economists  and 
reports  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  joint  board  of  review 
which  is  composed  of  economists  and  lawyers.  The  chief  examiner, 
has  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  the  law  examiners.  That 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  all  of  the  lawyers  are  subject  to  his 
direction.  If  a  brief  is  required  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words 
''substantially  lessen  competition,''  it  is  Mr.  Stevens  who  assigns 
that  question  to  some  one  of  the  law  staff  whom  he  thinks  is  best 
ec[uipped  to  handle  the  question.  The  assistant  counsel  is  really  an 
aid  to  the  chief  counsel  and  prepares  the  formal  complaints  and 
passes  upon  opinions  and  brieis  and  generally  does  such  work  as 
would  fall  to  an  assistant  to  the  chief  counsel. 

That  is  a  fair  resum6  of  the  nature  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  you  have  asked  for. 

INVESTIGATIONS   UNDERTAKEN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  will  you  state  what  has  been 
done  thus  far  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  have  been  in  existence  about  10  months.  We 
took  over  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  which  had  about 
142  men  in  it.  We  took  over  the  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations was  then  doing,  which  was  purely  investigation  work.  >Ve 
devoted  probably  three  months  to  a  study  of  the  law  and  to  a  study 
of  the  organization  and  to  a  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the  old  organi- 
zation to  the  new  requirements  of  the  law,  and  we  worked  out  this 
plan  of  organization.  Wo  have  continued  the  investigations  under 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  have  about  completed  the  oil  report 
on  the  cost  of  transportating  oil  through  pij)e  lines.  We  liave  about 
completed  the  fertilizer  report  calu^l  for  by  Senator  Smith's 
resolution. 

We  have  completed  the  report  upon  the  differences  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  States  in  the  laws  requiring  conditions  precedent 
for  foreign  corporations  to  do  business.  That  work  was  started  by 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  was  finished  and  report  has  been 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That  report  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  every  State  requires  (lifferent  conditions  pre- 
cedent for  a  foreign  corporation  to  do  business  in  that  State,  and 
every  State  either  makes  an  act  of  a  foreig]^  corporation  before  it 
has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  statute  either  void  or  voidable, 
and  imposes  a  great  many  other  different  penalties  upon  -foreign 
corporations.  Varying  jurisdictions  make  varying  requirements, 
witn  the  rc^sult,  to  my  knowledge,  that  a  gi-eat  many  very  large 
contracts  liave  failed,  and  the  foreign  corporations  have  been  unable 
to  collect  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  contract  ^^'as  absolutely  void. 
This  report  was  desig^^ed  to  give  to  the  corporations  of  the  country 
engaged  in  interstate  business,  in  brief  form,  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  requirements  of  the  various  States  as  to  what  foreign  cor- 

C orations  had  to  do  in  onler  to  protect  their  contract.     That  report 
as  been  finished  and  it  has  been  verv  favorablv  received.     Tliere 
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have  been  a  great  many  favorable  comments  on  it.  Do  any  other 
reports  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Bracken,  that  we  have  finished  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  No;  only  the  beet  sugar  investigation. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  that  covers  the  economic  investigations.  The 
beet  sugar  investigation  is  now  practically  completed. 

Mr.  UiLLETT.  In  doing  this  work  you  were  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  previous  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  carrying  on  tne  work  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  law. 

Under  paragraph  H  of  section  6,  the  section  which,  as  you  recall, 
provides  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  investigate  trade 
conditions  in  foreign  countries  which  affect  adversely  the  interests 
of  American  exporters  and  manufacturers,  we  have  instituted  a  new 
and  an  extensiv^  economic  inquiry.  We  have  sent  out  thousands  of 
qucstionaires  directed  to  American  concerns  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  have  received  a  great  many  replies  which  are  being  classi- 
fied and  digested  and  coordinated.  We  have  also  received  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State,  though  it  sent  questionaires 
to  the  consuls  general  and  to  the  commerciid  attaches  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
fonngn  countries  are  doing  business  in  the  foreign  fields,  and  indi- 
cating the  character  of  competition  which  American  enterprise  has 
had  to  meet  in  the  past  and  probably  will  have  to  meet  in  tne  future 
in  the  foreign  marnets.  We  hope  to  have  that  report  in  shape  so 
that  it  will  be  available  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  the  30th 
of  April.  It  will  be  a  Very  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  facts  of  the  competitive  conditions  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  was  also  a  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  that  was  a  function,  perhaps,  that  the  bureau 
might  have  exercised,  but  it  was  specifically  undertaken  under  para- 
graph H  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  had  jurisdiction  over 
such  an  investigation,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  1  presume  it  might  have  had,  but  it  was  not  exactly 
cjermane,  I  would  say.  We  might  have  done  it  and  I  presume  we 
would  have  had  the  power  to  do  it  if  Congress  had  directed  it,  but 
we  would  not  have  felt  justified  in  taking  it  up  except  for  the  provision 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  which  indicated  a  congressional 
intention  that  we  should  undertake  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  investigating  under  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  BoRiJiND.  Are  you  doing  any  work  that  you  would  relinquish 
to  a  tariff  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  we  are,  but  not  in  that  particular  investigation. 
I  had  not  reached  that  matter  yet.  We  undertook,  upon  the  request 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  McAdoo,  an  investigation  into  the 
c^ustoms  and  tariff  regulations  of  South  American  countries.  We 
undertook  that  about  six  months  ago  with  a  view  to  gathering  accu- 
rate information  as  to  those  port,  narbor,  and  customs  regulations 
that  exist  in  some  of  the  Soutn  American  countries  which  artificially 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  those 
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countries,  with  a  view  to  having  available  a  body  of  facts  for  the 
Joint  High  Commission,  which  meets  at  Buenos  Aires  on  the  10th  of 
April. 

Of  course,  that  is  more  or  less  of  a  tariff  matter,  although  we  under- 
took it  under  paragraph  H  of  section  6,  and  I  presume  it  would  be 
something  that  would  oe  more  germane  to  a  tariff  commission  than  it 
would  to  the  functions  of  a  trade  commission.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  some  of  those  facts,  but  the  pen- 
alties in  some  of  the  countries  are  severe.  For  example,  American 
shippers  have  had  trouble  in  the  matter  of  penalties  being  imposed  for 
failure  to  have  clean  invoices.  If  they  interline  an  invoice  with  red 
ink  instead  of  another  color  of  ink,  there  is  a  penalty.  The  harbor 
regulations  are  also  archaic  in  many  instances,  and  it  was  felt  that  if 
we  could  gather  together  a  body  oi  facts  for  the  consideration  of  all 
the  countries  of  Pan  America  at  this  particular  juncture  in  the  world  s 
history,  when  they  are  all  revising  their  internal  and  external  arrange- 
ments, as  to  tariffs  and  customs  and  harbor  regulations,  it  might  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  something  constructive  being  done  within  the  next 
year  or  two,  inasmuch  as  all  the  South  American  countries  are  now- 
revising  their  policies,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  information  would  be  available  for  the  Joint 
High  Commission  which  meets  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  might  also,  I  take 
it,  be  available  as  a  basis  for  commercial  treaties. 

Mr.  Davies.  Exactly. 

Mr,  Borland.  In  case  we  could  get  a  great  many  of  these  dis- 
criminatory regulations  removed  as  against  our  commerce  in  return 
for  concessions  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  had  not  occurred  to  me,  but  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  easily  adapted  to  such  purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  foreign  investigation  which  I  have  out- 
lined in  response  to  your  question,  I  might  say  that  the  first  report 
had  more  to  do  with  competitive  conditions  in  foreign  markets. 
For  instance,  during  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  just  before  the  war  broke,  I  had  a  special  agent  abroad 
stuaying  the  cartel  system  of  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  We  found,  for  instance,  at  the  University  of 
Kiel  an  institute  which  was  supported  by  the  German  Government 
with  20  or  30  expert  economists  doing  nothing  else  but  studying 
foreign  trade.  Tliey  have  what  they  called  a  cartel  newspaper 
devoted  exclusively  to  foreign  trade.  We  also  found  practically 
that  the  steel  syndicate  over  there  had  provided  an  export  premium 
of  $1.20  on  an  average  on  every  ton  of  finished  steel  products  ex- 
ported. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  this  universitv  supported  by  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  part,  yes;  and  tKat  gave  us  a  line  as  to  what  the 
competitive  conditions  might  be,  for  instance,  in  South  America,  an<l 
as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  competition  that  we  had  to  meet: 
and  whether  those  syndicating  operations  of  Germany  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  similar  English  and  French  concerns.  We  got  a  list 
of  about  100  concerns  that  were  affiliated  without  regard  to  geo- 
graphical fines.  For  instance,  the  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  French, 
and  evcii  English  concerns  were  aU  combined  under  an  agreement 
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wherebv  they  divided  practically  the  territory  of  tte  world  so  that 
there  should  not  be  any  competition.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very 
significant  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  American  exporters  who 
are  trying  to  compete,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  gather  together  as 
much  authoritative  evidence  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  on 
that  particidar  line  as  was  possible,  and  thereby  conform  to  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  as  expressed  undoubtedly  m  paragraph  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act.  Of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  t>ariffs,  and  it  has  only  to  do  with  competitive  conditions. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  jo\i  mean  that  those  activities  have  taken  up 
the  time  of  the  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  in  lar^e  part,  because  each  one  of  these  investi- 
^tions  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  commissioner  who  gives 
it  his  exclusive  attention.  If  a  question  of  pohcy  comes  up,  he  sub- 
mits it  to  the  entire  board.  We  have  met  practically  every  day  for 
two  or  three  hours  each  day  ever  since  we  have  been  in  existence. 
If  we  were  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  number  of  men  to  be 
sent  into  foreign  countries  or  of  the  advisability  of  an  expenditure 
of  that  kind,  tne  individual  commissioner  would  not  care  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  and  he  would  bring  it  in  before  the  whole  com- 
mission to  consider  it,  so  that  while  each  individual  commissioner 
has  one  particular  investigation  in  charge,  the  whole  commission  is 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  each  investigation.  So  much  for  the 
economic  investigations. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  these  investigations  multiply,  is  it  your  purpose 
to  put  an  investigation  in  charge  of  one  commissioner  or  do  you 
intend  to  conduct  them  as  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  intended  to  say,  and  I  tried  to  make  it  clear,  that 
we  now  assign  those  investigations  to  the  individual  commissioners 
by  lot,  just  as  we  assign  every  case  to  the  individual  commissioners, 
so  that  the  individual  commissioner  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  it;  but  on  questions  of  policy  he  takes  the 
matter  up  with  the  whole  commission.  That  does  not  take  much 
time,  as  a  general  rule,  because  in  a  body  of  that  kind  we  naturally 
have  confidence  in  the  commissioner  who  has  the  investigation  in 
hand,  and  he,  of  course,  knows  all  about  it.  Generally  speaking,  we 
are  famiUar  with  the  policy  of  each  investigation.  Does  that  answer 
vour  question  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  also  been  conducting  an  investigation  of 
this  question  of  resale  price  maintenance.  That  investigation  was 
instituted  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  is  being  completed  by 
us.  We  have  felt,  because  our  appropriation  was  limited,  that  we 
ought  to  give  an  order  of  precedence,  as  it  were,  with  reference  to 
these  different  investigations — that  is,  that  wo  should  determine 
which  ones  we  should  push  more  actively  than  others,  and  we  have 
not  pushed  the  resale  price  maintenance  investigation  with  the  same 
vigor  that  we  have  tnese  other  investigations,  because  these  other 
investigations  wo  thought  perhaps  were  more  important  were  directed 
by  Congr^s,  whereas  this  resale  price  maintenance  investigation 
was  not  directed  by  Congress.  We  also  felt  that  as  Congress  was 
considering  the  matter  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  the  Stevens  bill? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  It  is  practically  the  Stevens  bill,  although  we  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  Stevens  bill.  I  think  that  covers  the  economic 
investigations. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  lumber  investigation. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  have  continued  the  old  lumber  investigation  which 
was  instituted  in  1907  under  a  Senate  resolution,  the  final  report  on 
which  has  to  do  with  the  marketing  and  distributing  conditions  in  the 
retail  trade.  That  is  practically  ready  for  the  printer.  In  addition 
to  that  we  took  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce and  the  Forestry  Department  a  constructive  study  of  the 
lumber  industry.  The  five  reports  which  we  have  gotten  out  on 
lumber  are  all  addressed  to  a  critical  study  of  the  situation  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  a  Lumber  Trust  existed  or  not,  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  introduced,  if  I  remember,  by  Senator  McCumbcr. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  have  made  an  investigation  that  covers 
a  complete  census  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  country,  so  that  we 
have  tne  basic  fact.  It  also  made  an  investigation  and  report  on  the 
manufacturing  conditions  that  obtain  with  reference  to  free  com- 
petition and  also  an  investigation  and  report  upon  the  distributive 
conditions  in  the  lumber  industry.  These  are  all  critical  rather  than 
constructive  studies. 

The  Bureau  of  i:  oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  and  ourselves  have  been  for  the  last  six  months  addressing 
ourselves  more  to  the  broader  and  more  constructive  consideration 
of  what  is  wrong,  if  anything,  with  the  lumber  industry  as  a  whole — 
and  it  has  been  suffering  seriously.  That  investigation  will  be  made 
upon  the  theory  that  Government  agencies  now  have  a  right  to  have  all 
the  facts  that  are  available  and  which  can  be  gathered  together  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  ascertain  whether  it  Ls 
poi'.sible  to  make  recommendations  that  are  constructive  rather  than 
critical.  That  is  also  pending  as  one  of  our  economic  investigations. 
The  lumber  industry  is  the  second  industry  in  the  United  States  in  the 
volume  of  its  production  and  the  number  of  men  employed.  The 
problem  is  tremendous;  we  have  52,000  mills  that  are  producing  lum- 
ner;  they  arc  running  only  at  about  60  per  cent  of  their  potential 
capacity,  and  there  is  serious  overproduction.  There  is  a  serious 
diminution  in  the  demand  due  to  the  substitutes  being  used  for  wood, 
such  as  wire  chairs,  cement  culverts,  cement  sidewalks,  and  cement 
foundations  for  mills,  etc.  An^?^  restriction  of  the  output  by  agree- 
ment, thereby  raising  the  price,  would  perhaps  induce  this  potential 
competition  which  is  dormant  now  to  become  active,  and  that  would 
again  produce  a  state  of  overproduction,  with  a  resulting  lack  of 
stabilization  in  the  industry,  and  also  the  loss  of  probably  from  20 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  product  in  the  woods  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  take  it  out  at  the  prevj^ilin^  ))rices.  Those,  in  a  general 
way,  are  the  conditions  that  are  alleged  to  exist,  and  those  are  the 
conditions  we  are  considering  in  the  economic  investigation  pertain- 
ing to  that  industry. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  said  the  lumber  industry  was  the  second  in- 
dustry; what  do  you  call  the  first  industry  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  think  the  steel  industry  is  generally  so  regarded. 
There  are  292,000  men  employed  in  that  industry.  In  addition  to 
the  investigations  we  have  been  conducting,  we  have,  of  course, 
jurisdiction  over  methods  of  unfair  competition  under  section  5  of 
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the  act.  There  have  been  filed  with  the  commission  approximately 
361  complaints  of  imfair  competition,  or  requests  for  opinions  on 
the  Clayton  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  cases  in  which  complainants 
are  seeking  information  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  There  have  been  filed  to  date  190  complaints. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Up  to  last  Saturdajr.  We  have  had  filed  to  date  190 
complaints  and  110  requests  for  opinions  and  advice,  making  a  total 
of  300.  Those  are  matters  now  pending,  and  we  have  disposed  of 
complaints  to  the  number  of  about  61  up  to  date.  We  have  not 
issued  any  formal  complaints  to  date.     That  is  probably  due  to  the 

(practice  which  we  have  adopted.  We  have  thought  that  it  was  the 
unction  of  the  commission  to  bring  as  speedy  relief  as  possible  to 
those  who  might  be  injured  and,  at  the  same  time,  constructive  help 
to  the  whole  mdustry.  We  have  felt  that  perhaps  as  an  adjustive 
and  corrective  force  we  would  be  more  efficient  than  as  a  prosecuting 
force.  We  have  followed  the  principle  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  a  party  suffering  from  methods  of  unfair  competition  to 
give  immediate  relief  rather  than  have  him  go  through,  perhaps,  a 
year  and  a  half  of  hti^ation  to  determine  whether  the  offending  party 
should  cease  and  Resist.  So  we  have  adopted  this  policy,  which  we 
have  adhered  to,  that  where  a  complaint  is  filed  we  investigate  it 
from  every  point  of  view,  economicallv  and  legally 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  Does  that  include  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No;  not  necessarily.  Then,  if  wo  are  satished  that  wo 
have  jurisdiction  and  if  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
tliere  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law,  we  send  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint to  the  party  complained  of  and  ask  him  whether  ho  or  it  has 
any  answer  to  make  or  has  anything  to  say.  In  a  great  majority  of 
cases  the  party  complained  against  will  do  one  of  two  things — oithiT 
he  will  adm.it  that  he  has  com.mitted  the  act  of  unfair  competition 
and  agree  not  to  do  it  in  the  future,  and  he  will  do  that  voluntarily, 
or  he  will  say  that  he  does  not  want  to  adm.it  for  fear  of  a  civil  suit 
for  damages,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  those  acts-  but  will  state 
that  if  there  is  any  question  about  its  legality  ho  will  desist  at  once, 
not  only  as  to  the  com_plainant  but  as  to  the  general  pubhc.  In  a 
situation  of  that  kind,  of  course,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  formal 
^'omplaint.  The  relief  is  obtained ;  there  has  been  no  notoriety  con- 
nected with  it,  it  has  been  efficient,  and  it  has  fulfilled  the  purposes 
for  which  the  law  was  designed,  in  our  judgment. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  those  cases  do  you  determine  whether  the  practice* 
is  unfair  or  not,  or  do  they  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  it  is  unfair 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  thoir  m.inds  about  its  unfair- 
ness, then  we  will  say  to  thorn.,  ^'We  will  hold  a  formal  hearing  on  it 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  you;  we  will  serve  the  complaint  and  will 
hold  a  hearing  in  an  open  forum..'*  But  as  a  general  rule  the  state- 
ment of  the  facts  is  so  patent  and  the  sense  of  what  is  fair  and  unfair 
is  so  well  developed  am.ong  all  men,  that  they  are  disposed  to  imin(»- 
diately  recognize  its  unfairness  and  quit. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  you  make  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  complaint,  before  you  even  put  it  up  to  the  reH])()n(lent  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  And  you  make  up  your  own  judgment  on  the  com- 
plaint, not  only  on  the  question  of  your  jurisdiction  of  it,  but  you 
satisfy  yourself  that  a  prima  facie  case  is  presented  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  A  possible  prima  facie  case;  not  necessarily  a  con- 
clusive judgment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  you  put  it  up  to  the  respondent,  who  gives 
you  his  reply  as  to  whether  ne  will  voluntarily  desist  and  correct  it, 
or  whether  he  wants  a  formal  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  cases  we  find  that  the  complaint 
is  not  a  bona  fide  compliint,  perhaps,  and  then  W3  do  not  bother 
with  it.  When  a  complaint  comes  to  us,  we  first  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  it  is  bona  fide  or  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  were  going  on  to  outline  what  you  did  on  the 
formal  hearings. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  two  or  three  pending  now.  Without  mak- 
ing the  names  of  the  parties  a  matter  of  public  record,  I  thmk  I  ctn 
state  this  so  that  it  will  be  intelligible.  Eight  or  nine  parties  were 
complained  e gainst  as  being  guilty  of  unfair  methods  of  competition. 
We  examined  into  it  and  found  out  what  the  facts  were,  and  under 
date  of  Janu  ry  15,  I  wrote  to  all  of  them  asking  what  they  had  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  complaint.  From  two  of  them  I  got  imnie- 
dit^  te  replies  saying  that  they  would  take  it  up^  with  their  general 
counsel,  and  from  two  more  of  them  I  got  replies  in  the  course  of 
10  days. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  was  a  joint  complaint? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir.  From  two  more  I  did  not  hear  anvthing  at 
all.  I  waited  for  three  weeks,  and  within  that  time  I  heara  from  six 
of  them,  but  the  other  three  did  not  answer.  There  were  nine  in  all. 
Thinking  that  possibly  my  letters  had  gone  astray,  I  sent  special- 
deUvery  letters  to  the  three  who  had  not  replied,  simply  inclosing  a 
copy  of  my  previous  letter.  One  of  those  letters  remains  unanswered 
to  this  date.  One  of  them  answered,  and  said  he  would  stand  pat, 
and  the  other  has  offered  a  defense.  Now,  in  that  situation  we  have 
three  classes  of  cases,  one  who  does  not  answer  at  all  and  stands  pat, 
another  who  says  that  he  has  a  justification  and  wants  the  matter 
tried  out,  and  the  others  who  say  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
legality  of  it,  they  want  to  cease  and  desist.  They  say  that  they  do 
^not  want  to  do  anything  that  is  not  right.  So,  we  will  advise  the  last 
class  that  we  are  going  to  hear  the  matter  upon  the  issue  joined  upon 
the  complaint  and  answer  in  the  cases  where  the  parties  are  denying 
the  justice  of  the  appellant's  relief,  and  therefore  will  not  pass  upon 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  have  to  desist  until  tnose  cases 
are  heard.  Then  we  filed  our  formal  complaint  against  those  who  want 
to  stand  pat  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  against  the  one  man  who 
has  not  answered  at  all.  So,  as  you  see,  they  have  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  the  matter.  As  to  the  other  parties  who  have  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  do  that  which  is  right,  we  will  not  bring  them  into 
court  at  all,  but  will  simply  let  those  cases  rest  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  issues  as  thrasned  out  in  the  other  cases.  Upon  the  deter- 
mination of  those  cases  we  will  determine  those  other  cases  which 
were  not  brought.     Does  that  make  it  responsive  to  your  question? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
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STATUTORY   POSITIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  five  clerks  to  the  commissioners, 
at  $1,800  each.     Are  these  practically  secretaries? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Practically  secretaries  to  the  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  chief  clerk  now  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  positions  new,  or  have  you  these  clerks 
now  ?  Suppose  vou  indicate  the  ones  that  are  new,  so  that  we  can 
find  out  wnich  of  these  are  additions  and  which  are  already  provided. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  The  disbursing  clerk  is  the  first  new  position,  except 
the  five  clerks  to  the  commissioners.  I  had  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  so  there  are  four  new  clerks  to  the  commissioners. 

\ir.  GiiXETT.  Have  they  had  those  clerks  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then,  why  do  you  say  they  are  new  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  They  are  new  as  compared  with  that  appropria- 
tion, and  they  were  not  in  the  old  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  that  they  were  not  in  the  old  Bureau  of 
Corporations  ? 

\tr.  Davies.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  have  these  clerks  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  chief  clerk  now  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  disbursing  clerk  is  a  new  position? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  acting  for  us  up  to  date.  He  has  been  doing  so  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  without  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  disbursing  through  the  Department 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Bracken.  1  think  it  would  probably  not  give  a  fair  idea  to  com- 
pare what  we  have  now  with  what  we  had  at  first.  We  have  now  a 
list  of  employees  that  far  exceeds  what  we  had  at  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  I  have  your  idea.  This  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  have  arranged  to  present  the  matter:  We  have  contrasted 
the  increase  we  have  asked  for  over  what  we  had  last  year,  and  not 
over  what  we  have  now,  because  we  have  taken  on  some  additional 
men.     However,  we  could  take  it  up  either  way. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  you  get  the  money  to  employ  them  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Under  the  appropriation  made  last  March  just 
before  C^ongress  adjourned. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  lump-sum  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  a  lump  sum  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  the  existing  organization. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  shall  trv  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  make  a  statement  explaining  the  neces- 
sity for  these  new  positions.  You  have  no  disbursing  clerk  now, 
and  that  work  has  been  done  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  five  clerks  of  class  4.  They  are  not 
the  five  clerks  to  the  commissioners  ? 
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Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir;  we  have  four  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  one  additional? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  an  increase  of  one.  We  have  four  no^'. 
Rogers  is  in  charge  of  the  accounting,  Hildebrand  is  in  charge  of  the 
stenographic  work,  Burkett  is  in  charge  of  the  mail  and  fles,  and 
Twombley  is  an  expert  reporter.  Rogers  has  charge  of  the  account- 
ing and  expenditures,  and  we  need  one  more  $1,800  clerk  in  the 
accounting  division. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  expert  reporter  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Twombley  is  the  expert  stenographer. 

Mr.  Davies.  He  gets  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  report  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  i 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  6  clerks  of  class  8  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  now  have  3  of  that  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  10  clerks  of  class  2. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  now  have  6. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  21  clerks  of  class  1. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  now  have  11. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  24  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  now  have  13. 

Mr.  GitLETT.  When  you  say  you  have  them  now,  what  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  mean  that  they  are  in  our  present  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  18  clerks  at  $900  each. 

Mr.  Davies.  And  we  now  have  35. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  they  been  promoted  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  they  were  temporary  employees.  That  was 
largely  due  to  this  foreign-trade  work.  We  have  taken  them  on 
temporary  appointments  For  the  foreign-trade  work,  and  that  foreign 
trade  report  ought  to  be  out  now. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  it  proposed  to  promote  some  of  these  $900  clerks, 
or  to  take  them  into  the  permanent  service  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  will  probably  take  the  best  of  them  into  the 
permanent  service.  There  will  be  some  promotions,  and  some  of 
them  will  not  be  promoted.  We  will  promote  sufficiently  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  men  and  to  preserve  the  morale  of  the  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  will  want  new  blood  in  order  to  infuse  new  energy 
and  to  get  new  points  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  a  chief  messenger,  at  $840? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  him  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ask  for  four  assistant  messengers,  at  $720 
each  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  now  have  one.  Now,  with  reference  to  that,  there 
s  a  great  waste,  and,  I  dare  say,  if  this  condition  should  continue  we 
would  lose  $1,000  for  the  Government,  because  we  are  obliged  to  use 
$900  clerks  for  messenger  service. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  If  you  have  no  messenger,  you  will,  of  course,  take 
the  cheapest  man  in  the  office  to  do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  nine  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  four  now,  and  we  need  them  badly. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  an  engineer,  at  $1,000;  two  firemen, 
at  $720  each;  and  a  general  mechanic,  at  $840? 
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Mr.  Davies.  We  have  none  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  These  positions  are  contingent  upon  renting  a  sep- 
arate establishment  for  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  men  taken  from  the  eligible  list  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  29  additional  clerks  in  your 
permanent  organization  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  now  the  necessity  for  that  increase? 
What  is  the  situation  that  makes  this  increase  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails in  each  instance.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  saying  that  we  got 
from  the  head  of  each  administrative  division  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  he  had  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  number  of  men  he 
estimated  that  he  would  need  to  handle  the  work  for  the  next  year. 
These  statements  were  gone  over  with  great  care.  For  instance,  we 
had  a  statement -from  tne  office  of  the  Secretary,  a  statement  from 
the  chief  clerk,  a  statement  from  the  mails  and  files  division,  and  a 
statement  from  each  of  the  different  divisions  as  to  the  number  of 
men  they  would  need.  Then  we  cut  them  down  and  made  one  man 
perform  service  for  two  offices,  wherever  it  was  possible.  For  instance 
where  two  divisions  wanted  stenographers,  we  would  provide  one 
stenographer  for  the  two  divisions.  This  is  the  net  result  of  it.  I  can 
prepare  a  statement  covering  it,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  make  a  general  statement  regarding 
the  work  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Davies.  The  work  has  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  it  has 
increased  a  great  deal  over  what  it  was  when  this  estimate  was  made 
and  if  we  were  required  to  make  an  estimate  here  now,  I  think  we 
would  ask  for  a  good  deal  more  than  we  have  asked  here.  This  is 
due  to  the  increased  work  that  we  are  doing.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  complaints,  and  they  are  constantly  coming 
in.  For  instance,  Mr.  Borland  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  refer- 
once  to  the  Beef  Trust.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  passed  or 
not,  but  if  it  should  pass  we  will  require  additional  force. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Your  work  is  of  sucn  a  nature  that  you  can  expand 
or  contract  it  very  much  as  you  please,  according  as  you  may  expand 
c»r  contract  your  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  That,  of  course,  is  true. 

Mr.  Gii-LETT.  And,  of  course,  it  all  depends  on  how  much  you 
attempt  to  do.     You  might  investigate  three  times  as  much  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Davies.  Of  course,  we  feel  that  any  investigation  we  under- 
take at  the  request  of  Congress  should  be  an  investigation  that  will 
be  intensive,  scientific,  accurate,  and  exhaustive. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  have  you  on  hand  now  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  For  instance,  the  fertilizer  investigation,  imder 
vS?nator  Smith's  resolution — 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (ulterposing) .  That,  you  say,  is  practically  completed. 

Mr.  Davies.  There  is  the  oil  investigation  under  Senator  Gore's 
resolution. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  finished  that  ? 
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Mr.  Davies.  We  are  just  beginning  it,  and  it  is  a  large  undertaking. 
We  are  also  required  under  the  Clayton  Act  to  enforce  the  law  against 

Erice  discriminations,  and  such  complaints  are  mandatory  and  we 
ave  no  discretion  regarding  them.  We  do  not  seek  to  extend  our 
work,  because  we  have  work  enough  to  do. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course,  each  new  division  in  a  department  wants 
to  expand  and  to  branch  out  into  new  activities,  and  it  is  to  their 
credit. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  condition 
that  necessitates  an  increase  of  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  this:  Generally  speaking,  our  total  force  now  costs  us  $350,980, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  we  are  as  efficient  an  organization  as  any 
organization  in  the  Government.  I  think  we  are  getting  as  much 
value  out  of  our  men,  and  I  know  that  there  is  no  organization 
working  harder  than  we  work,  from  the  commissioners  down.  There 
is  much  night  work.  I  presume  everyone  in  Government  service 
feels  the  same  way;  but  I  simply  make  this  statement  of  fact  to  you 
for  such  value  as  it  may  have  to  estabhsh  our  **shorthandedness." 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  difficult 
for  you  to  determine  at  this  time  just  the  amount  of  permanent  force 
you  should  have. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  presume  it  would  be.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. W^e  do  know,  however,  how  much  we  must  have  right  now  to 
do  the  work,  and  the  presumption  is  it  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  feel  that  you  wUl  need  this  entire  oi^ani- 
zation,  which  will  cost  $188,200,  to  carry  on  the  work  that  you  have 
now  clearly  in  sight  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  indeed;  we  have  asked  for  quite  an  increase. 
We  have  asked  for  18  $900  men,  and  we  now  have  35  employed  under 
the  present  lump-sum  appropriation  that  you  gave  us  last  March. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  iiave  had  the  force  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  a  lump  sum  out  of  which  to  employ 
other  persons  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  we  have  had  partially  a  lump  sum  and  partially 
a  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  submitted  a 
detailed  estimate  for  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  submitted  heretofore  a  definite 
estimate,  have  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  put  in  a  definite  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, both  under  the  statutory  roll  and  the  lump  sum  roll,  and 
we  have  followed  tlie  same  course  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  we  followed  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Does  that  answer 
your  question  ? 

Mr.  Monuell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  statutory  roll, 
as  outlined  hero,  is  smaller  than  your  present  force. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  because  we  are  operating  both  under  a  statutory 
roll  and  lump-sum  roll. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  expect,  of  course,  to  reduce  your  force  i 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  we  do  not  expect  to  reduce  it. 
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ilr.  MoNDEix.  So  that  the  statutory  roll  does  not  include  all  of  the 
force  that  you  expect  to  employ  by  any  manner  of  means  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  You  are  quite  nght,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  on  what  theory  did  you  fix  a  statutory  roll  of 
$188,2001 

Mr.  Davies.  Theie  is  no  particular  reason  for  it  except  that  it 
existed  heretofore.  We  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  lump-simi  roll, 
similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  have  felt, 
however,  that  the  disposition  of  Congress  was  to  require  a  statutory 
roU  for  all  clerical  and  ministerial  positions,  and  we  have  felt  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sound  reasoning  back  of  that  point  of  view. 
So  that  this  statutory  roll  is  addressed  to  that  character  of  employees, 
the  statutory  positions  and  the  clerical  and  ministerial  positions. 
That  is  what  tne  present  statutory  roll  of  $188  200  is  addressed  to. 
But  we  feel  that  a  lump-sum  roll  is  equally  desirable  for  the  higher 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  require  a  statutory  roll  of  this  size 
independent  of  the  special  investigations  that  you  are  conducting 
or  may  be  required  to  conduct  under  resolutions  of  Congress  i 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  based  it  upon  what  we  are  doing  now  and 
the  organization  we  have  now.  We  have  assumed  that  our  work 
will  be  as  much  as  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  as  much 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  to  put  it  in  another  way:  Why  did  you  not 
include  all  of  your  present  employees,  clerical  and  ministerial,  in  the 
statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Davies.  Because  we  would  prefer  a  part  on  the  statutory  roll 
and  a  part  on  the  lump-sum  roll,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  has   had   heretofore,   and  we  have  followed   that 

Erecedent.  As  I  stated,  we  prefer  to  have  it  all  on  the  lump-sum  roll, 
ut  we  have  recognized  that  there  is  good  reason  in  the  contention 
that  ministerial  and  clerical  help  ought  to  be  on  the  statutory  roll. 
We  have  itemized  it  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  However,  that  really  does  not  include  all  of  your 
purely  clerical  and  ministerial  force  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  does,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  is  intended  to  entirely. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  the  case,  that  you  have  attempted  to  put 
on  this  statutory  roll  your  permanent  working  force  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  your  department  and  then  left  to  be  placed  on  the  lump-sum 
roll  vour  special  employees  and  investigators,  the  number  of  which 
can  he  increased  or  decreased  as  the  work  comes  into  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  The  lump-sum  roU  has  to  do  with  economists 
and  lawyers  and  not  the  clerical  force.  The  clerical  force  would  be 
constant  and  we  coidd  not  diminish  it  although,  of  course,  if  we  did 
not  have  the  work  for  the  force  at  aU  times  we  could  discharge  the 
men  and  not  use  them.  But  we  feel  that  this  statutory  roU  is  the 
minimum  upon  which  we  can  get  along,  according  to  our  best  judg- 
ment now. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  attempt  to  put  on  the  lump-sum  roll 
any  of  the  purely  clerical  force  that  you  can  put  on  the  statutory 
roll  if 

ilr.  Davies.  None  at  all. 
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Mr.  Borland.  You  have  put  on  the  statutory  roll  all  that  you 
think  belong  in  the  clerical  class  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  on  the  lump-sum  roll  those  who  are  specialists, 
attorneys,  or  economists? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  That  is  an  exact  statement. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  not  a  good  many  of  your  lawyers  permanent 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  are  all  permanent,  with  the  exception  of  one  at 
the  present  time.  But  as  a  general  rule  we  employ  lawyers  by  the 
year. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  should  they  not  go  on  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  I 
presume. 

ATTORNEYS,  SPECIAL   AGENTS,  TRAVELING   EXPENSES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  compensation,  travel  expense,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rate 
of  $4,  of  such  special  attorneys,  special  experts,  special  examiners,  special  agents, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  said  cotnmission;  the  travel  expense  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of.  subsistence  to 
the  commissioners  and  other  employees  under  their  orders  in  making  any  investiga- 
tion or  upon  official  business  in  any  other  places  than  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to 
be  subject  to  such  regulations  and  rules  as  the  commisBion  may  prescribe,  $294,400. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  total,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  $294,400  is  made  up  of 
$253,900  in  salaries,  and  $40,500  for  traveUng  expenses  for  special 
agents  in  making  investigations.  To  give  you  a  contrast,  this  is  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $89,920. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Last  year  this  was  all  included  in  the  $425,000  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  year,  ended 
June  30,  of  $89,920,  and  it  is  made  up  as  follows:  An  increase  of  4 
in  the  legal  staff,  $23,640;  an  increase  in  the  economic  staff  of  18, 
$51,460;  an  increase  of  3  expert  stenographers  for  the  administrative 
division,  $6,420;  an  increase  of  7  for  the  economic  division,  $8,400, 
making  a  total  increase  in  number  of  employees  of  32  and  in  value 
of  $89,920.  This  contemplates  an  increase  over  last  year  of  1  general 
counsel,  at  $10,000;  2  additional  lawyers,  at  $5,000;  2  additional 
lawyers,  at  $4,000;  2  additional  lawyers,  at  $3,600;  2  additional 
lawyers,  at  $3,300;  5  additional  lawyers,  at  $3,000:  4  additional 
lawyers,  at  $2,700;  1  additional  lawyer,  at  $2,520;  3,  at  $2,400;  4,  at 
$2,100;  3,  at  $2,000;  4,  at  $1,860;  1,  at  $1,460;  and  7,  at  $1,200, 
our  idea  being  in  employing  7,  at  $1,200,  to  get  young  men  out  of 
college  who  show  exceptional  promise  and  can  be  trained  up  in  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  of  the  lawyers  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  wish  we  had  them  now.  We  find  that  we  can 
get  a  certain  character  of  service  from  a  lawver  at  $1,800,  but  when 
we  need  the  kind  of  man  who  can  go  down  and  attack  a  problem  in  the 
office  of  a  defendant,  who  has  tact,  experience,  and  personality,  we 
find  that  we  have  got  to  have  a  pretty  high  grade  of  man,  the"  kind 
of  a  man  that  they  have  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  am  address- 
ing myself  now  to  the  kind  and  character  of  lawyers  that  we  need  to 
send  out  to  gather  facts  on  those  complaints  that  are  filed.     We  need 
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good  men;  we  need  men  of  discretion  and  men  of  good  judgment, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  that  kind  and  character  of  man  short  of 
S3,000  or  $4,000  or  even  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  attorneys  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  have  23  now. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  iVnd  this  proposes  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Thirty-nine  new  employees,  11  of  whom  would  be 
attornevs. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  you 
can  not  put  your  general  counsel  into  the  regular  statutory  roU  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not;  we  would  be 
glad  to  do  it.  It  just  happened  that  we  put  him  in  this  roll;  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  C^HAIRMAX.  For  the  work  of  your  commission  you  beUeve  you 
reouire  a  permanent  staff  of  attorneys  ? 
Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
especially  if  we  are  going  to  properly  perform  the  functions  that  you 
want  us  to  perform.  We  have  got  to  have  lawyers  and  we  have  got 
to  have  good  men.  Now,  I  know  that  $10,000  a  year  for  a  general 
counsel  is  high,  but  I  do  not  think  that  $10,000  a  year  could  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  to  any  better  advantage  than  to  have  a 
wise,  strong  and  able  lawyer  as  our  general  counsel. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  does  the  general  counsel  do?  Why  do  you 
need  a  general  counsel?  You  are  lawyers,  are  you  not,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  you? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  thought  that  three  of  the  five  were  lawyers  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  I  think  not.     Mr.  Rublee  and  I  are  lawyers. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  other  three  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Mr.  Hurley  is  not;  Mr.  Parry  has  been  a  newspaper 
man,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  not  a  lawyer.  We  feel  the  need  of  a  general 
counsel  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  feel  the  need  of  general 
counsel.  Of  course,  we  who  have  had  a  legal  training,  perhaps, 
could  serve  as  general  counsel,  although  personally  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that,  nor  that  we  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  consti- 
tutional questions  that  are  involved,  and  we  probably  have  not  had 
the  experience  in  the  law  that  a  general  counsel  ought  to  have.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  employed  a  general  counsel 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  employed  a  general  counsel,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  employ  one  unless  we  have  the 
necessity  for  it,  and  we  have  felt  the  necessity  for  it.  He  has  rendered 
excellent  service  thus  far.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  general 
counsel  as  yet,  but  we  have  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Chicago,  wno  was  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association  tnree 
voars  ago.  Ho  is  a  very  public-spirited  gentleman  and  he  has  a  very 
large  practice  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar.  He  has  consented  to  come  down  and  give  us 
two  weeks  out  of  each  month  for  $1,000,  and  he  works  on  our  matters 
in  Chicago  in  conjunction  with  his  other  matters.  We  find  that  he 
has  been  of  the  ^eatest  value  and  assistance  to  us.  For  instance,  we 
have  been  passing  conference  rulings,  the  same  as  the  conference 
nilings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

81161— li 
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To  illustrate,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1907  adopted 
the  policy  of  issuing  conference  rulings.  If  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  no  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination  for  a  private  car  in 
transportation  to  carry  a  cook  as  the  employee  of  the  road  without 
paying  his  fare,  that  question  is  put  up  to  tne  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  they  nave  entered  what  would  be  called  a  conference 
ruling.  While  it  is  not  binding  on  the  commission  and  only  acts  in 
a  quSified  manner  as  a  precedent,  they  say,  "It  is  our  present  opinion 
and  judgment  that  it  is  or  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law."  It  has 
given  facility  and  great  aid  to  the  transportation  business ;  it  has  not 
injured  the  public ;  it  has  aided  the  public ;  it  has  served  to  give  advice 
and  information  to  the  railroad  company.  Now,  we  have  similar 
jurisdiction  over  tying  contracts  under  the  Clayton  Act  and  price 
discriminations,  and  we  have  juridiction  over  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition. A  man  will  write  in  to  us  and  say,  "I  am  making  out  my 
contracts  for  the  year;  I  propose  to  use  this  form  of  contract.  Is  this 
clause  a  violation  of  the  Clayton  law  ?  If  it  is,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it, 
although  I  would  like  to  do  it,  if  there  is  no  harm  in  it."  We  give 
him  wnat  we  call  a  conference  ruling,  although  we  may  reverse  it 
to-morrow.  However,  these  rulings  are  only  given  after  very  careful 
study  and  a  very  careful  working  out  of  the  whole  thing.  Now,  the 
judgment  of  a  man  who  is  of  ripened  and  matured  wisdom  in  the  law 
IS  01  great  value  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  he  had  a  great  deal  better  be  a  commissioner, 
if  he  is  going  to  make  the  dt  cisions. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Well,  you  may  be  right.  I  do  not  say  that  he  did 
make  the  decisions.  He  does  not,  but  I  do  say  his  judgment  is  of 
great  value,  and  it  is. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  the  general  counsel  have  to  try  cases,  examine 
witnesses,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  will  expect  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  expect  to  have  cases  which  you  will  have  tiMj 
general  counsel  try  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes;  we  expect  to  have  two  or  three  complaints 
filed  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  you  would  have  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
who  would  examine  witnesses,  cross-examine  them,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  cases  pending  before  the  commission,  where 
you  file  a  formal  complaint,  do  you  have  your  general  counsel  try 
the  cases,  too? 

Mr.  Da  Vies.  Yes;  in  a  measure,  we  do.  The  procedure  pre- 
scribed hy  the  law  is  that  we  shall  serve  an  order  upon  the  defend- 
ant requiring  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  cease,  and  I 
E resume  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  a  prima  facie  case  and 
ave  him  come  in  and  show  cause  why  he  snould  not  cease  and 
desist.     We  have  to  protect  our  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  paragraph  you  are  asking  for  compensa- 
tion, travel  expense,  etc.,  for  special  attorneys,  special  experts,  and 
special  examiners;  special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  employees? 

Mr.  Da  vies.  Yes;  perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if  I  went  through 
the  list  and  told  you  the  number  of  men  we  are  now  employing. 

The  Chairman.  And  tell  us  the  character  of  service  they  perform 
under  their  particular  titles. 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  hare  four  lawyers  now,  each  of  whom  is  getting 
?o,000  a  year.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  chief  examiner:  Mr.  McDonald, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  board  of  review;  and  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  an 
assistant  counsel,  and  who  sits  on  the  board  of  review.  They  are  aU 
of  them  mature  and  strong  men  who  imdoubtedly  can  make  as 
much  or  more  than  their  salary  outside  of  the  public  service.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wal-^h  came  down  here  at  a  sacrifice;  he  had  a  lucrative  practice, 
as  did  Mr.  McDonald  also:  Mr.  Stevens  came  in  from  the  House. 
Our  chief  economist  is  paid  5s5,000.  That  makes  the  fourth  man  at 
So.OOO  that  we  have  now.  We  have  two  at  $4,000.  One  of  those  is 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  assistant  chief  economist.  You  doubtless 
have  met  him.  He  has  been  working  up  here  a  great  deal,  I  think, 
with  Senator  Martin  and  Senator  Simmons  in  connection  with  tariff 
matters.  He  is  one  of  the  best  economists  that  we  have  in  the 
Government  service.  He  is  a  man  55  years  of  age  and  has  been  in  the 
service  20  years.  He  is  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  is  very  able. 
Then  we  have  Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  an  expert  accountant.  He  was 
in  the  service  when  I  came  into  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  we 
could  only  get  him  at  $4,000.  He  is  the  man  who  finally  passes 
upon  intricate  cost  questions  and  similar  accounting  matters.  He 
ran  go  through  a  set  of  books  and  find  out  whether  thev  are  right 
or  whether  thev  are  not.  For  this  we  must  have  a  man  tnat  we  can 
rely  on.  We  coukl  not  get  a  man  for  less  than  that.  We  now  have 
none  at  $3,600  and  none  at  $3,300. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  all  these  men  employed  on  work  that  we  might 
call  work  of  the  commission  as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the 
old  Bureau  of  Corporations  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  this  is  all  new  work.  We  now  have  2  at  $3,000, 
ilr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Schindler.  Mr.  Schindler  is  an  expert  accountant. 
Mr.  Greene  is  a  lawyer.  We  have  1  at  $2,700.  We  feel  the  need 
badly  of  fairly  high-grade  men  of  economic  training  to  whom  we 
coulS  turn  over  an  investigation  or  complaint  and  feel  that  he  is 
competent  to  handle  it.  We  feel  the  need  of  such  men  badly.  We 
would  like  to  get  six  or  seven  young  men  from  $2,700  to  $3,500.  A 
man,  for  instance,  like  W.  H.  S.  Stevens,  who  is  now  at  the  University 
of  Louisiana  and  who  has  written  a  book  on  unfair  competition,  and 
whose  monograph  was  extensively  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Trade  Commission.  We  would  like  to  put  in  men  of 
that  kind  and  character  as  we  need  them  sorely.  Under  $2,640  we 
now  have  2,  Edgerton  and  Flannery.  Edgerton  is  an  economist  and 
Flannery  is  a  lawyer.  Under  $2,520  we  now  have  3.  Dynes  is  at 
the  heaa  of  the  computing  division  and  is  an  expert  accountant  who 
can  handle  men  and  who  has  a  division  under  him  in  which  I  suppose 
there  are  30  or  40  men.  It  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  and  we  use  tnose 
men  in  different  investigations  and  shift  them  about.  That  work 
Mr.  Dynes  has  in  charge.  Durand  is  one  of  the  men  who  is  con- 
ducting the  foreign  trade  investigation.  Notz  is  an  expert  econo- 
mist \irao  knows  more  about  German  cartels  and  competitive  con- 
ditions in  the  foreign  trade  than  anybody  inside  the  public  service 
of  the  United  States  or  outside,  for  that  matter,  in  this  country. 
Under  $2,460,  we  now  have  4,  Mr".  Dunham,  Mr.  McCarty,  Mr.  Mor- 
row, and  Mr.  Roberts;  all  lawyers  except  Mr.  Morrow  who  is  the 
economist  in  charge  of  the  foreign  trade  investigation.    Under  $2,400 
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we  are  asking  for  8  and  we  now  have  4,  all  lawvera  except  Carroll. 
Carroll  is  our  mainstay  in  oil  and  is  a  practical  field  man. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  is  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  He  was  in  the  bureau  when  I  came  here.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  from.  He  is  a  practical  field  man  in  oil;  a  very 
well-informed  and  a  very  good  man.  I  think  he  was  appointed  orig- 
inally by  Mr.  Garfield.  Under  $2,340  we  are  only  asking  for  one,  and 
we  now  have  four  men  in  that  grade,  Belt,  Busick,  Merchant,  and 
Reeves,  two  lawyers  and  two  accountants.  Belt  is  in  charge  of  cost 
accounting.  Of  course,  we  would  probably  promote  some  of  these 
men  and  run  them  up  to  82,400.  Under  $2,280  we  have  one  man, 
Mr.  England,  now  in  charge  of  oil.  Under  $2,220  we  have  two  men, 
McDonald  and  Stern.  McDonald  is  a  good  lawyer.  Under  $2,100 
we  are  asking  for  five.  We  only  have  one  now,  Mr.  Biggs.  Under 
$2,000  we  have  none.  I  would  say  generally  that  we  have  not  filled 
up  our  quota  because  we  want  to  get  young  economists  and  lawyers  of 
first-class  ability  whom  we  need  in  our  organization  to  really  nandle 
the  work.     We  are  now  asking  for  six  at  $1,980. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  reference  to  your  economists,  take  the  oil  man;  do 
you  use  him  in  the  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  understood  these  men  were  not  in  the  investigatmg 
department,  but  were  in  your  administrative  or  executive  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  you  make  any  such  distinction  as  I 
make  in  my  own  mind.  I  make  a  distinction  between  the  men 
engaged  upon  old  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  new 
work  under  the  Clayton  Act.  Perhaps  they  are  all  run  together  in 
practice. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes;  in  practice  they  are  run  together.  We  make  a 
distinction  between  the  economic  anS  the  legal  and  the  administrative 
work  which  we  keep  separated,  and  the  men  we  are  now  describing 
are  practically  all  men  from  wnom  we  require  a  degree  of  initiative 
and  independent  judgment  in  contrast  to  purely  ministerial  or  cleric^ 
work. 

We  ask  for  6  at  $1,980,  we  now  have  7;  2  at  $1,920,  we  have  2; 
2  at  $1,860,  we  now  nave  2;  9  at  $1,800,  \ve  have  6;  1  at  $1,740, 
we  have  1;  2  at  $1,680,  we  have  2;  4  at  $1,620,  we  have  4;  3  at 
$1,500,  we  have  4  under  the  old  appropriation;  1  at  $1,460,  we  have 
none;  4  at  $1,440,  we  now  have  5;  5  at  $1,380,  we  now  have  4; 
4  at  $1,320,  we  now  have  4;  3  at  $1,260,  we  now  have  3;  8  at  $1,200, 
we  DOW  have  4.  The  net  increase  over  last  year  is  4  new  men  in  the 
law,  18  new  men  in  the  economic  division,  and  we  are  asking  for  3 
expert  stenographers  at  $2,200  apiece,  and  7  other  men  available  for 
law  or  economic  work. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  expert  stenographer  ?  la 
what  way  is  he  different  from  an  ordinary  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  have  hearings,  Mr.  Sherley,  probabljr  two  or  three 
a  week,  with  trade  associations  and  others — open  hearings — and  we 
have  expert  stenographers,  just  as  I  would  call  this  genUeman  here 
who  is  taking  these  notes  an  expert  stenographer;  and  they  have  to 
work  overtime.  We  only  have  three  now  and  they  have  to  keep 
their  notes  up,  because  we  have  got  to  have  them,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  do  that  is  by  working  overtime,  and  they  do  work  overtime, 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  t 
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Mr.  Davies.  We  have  one  at  $1,600,  one  at  $1,800,  and  one  at 
$2,200. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  are  expert  reporters  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  Mr.  Caswell,  who  is  m  charge  of  the  division, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  service.  He  is  constantly 
ill  demand  for  expert  work  at  the  White  House,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  other  departments  that  know  of  his  capacity.  He 
nas  the  reputation  of  being  the  fastest  man  in  the  service  in  taking 
dictation. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  work  in  reference  to  these 
estimates  has  not  been  perfunctory.  We  have  seriously  tried  to  cut 
down  these  estimates  to  the  very  lowest  basis.  As  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement,  we  have  given  at  least  four  full  days  in  confer- 
ence with  the  various  heads  of  the  various  divisions  to  a  considera- 
tion of  these  matters,  paring  them  down,  and  paring  them  down 
again,  trying  to  get  one  man  to  serve  two  fxmctions,  and  so  forth, 
and  this  is  flie  net  result.  We  have  really  made  every  effort  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  we  are  overrunning  this  list. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  shoiud  not  think  you  would  have  naoney  enough 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Davies.  For  the  first  six  or  eight  months  we  did  not  spend 
the  amount  we  could  have  expended.  We  were  playing  safe  and 
did  not  need  it,  because  we  had  not  gotten  the  wort  started. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  ask  that  "the  traveling 
expense  and  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  to  the  commissioners 
and  other  employees  under  their  orders  in  making  any  investigation 
or  upon  official  business  in  any  other  places  than  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
mgton,  to  be  subject  to  such  regulations  and  rules  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe."     Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Sr.  Davies.  We  figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  require  22 
men,  practicallv,  as  our  work  is  coming  in,  to  be  on  the  road  con- 
stantly, special  examiners  and  lawyers  investigating  complaints. 
We  figure  it  will  cost  about  $175  per  month  per  man,  at  $4  per  day 
and  traveUng  expenses.  That  is  the  best  estimate  we  can  make, 
and  it  is  costmg  us  about  that  now.  Last  month  we  had  out  about 
22  men  and  this  month  we  will  probably  have  more  men  than  that 
traveling. 

The  C&AiKMAN.  And  you  estimate  $40,500  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  this  sum  is  appropriated  you  expect  to  employ 
the  number  of  men  and  pay  the  compensation  set  out  m  your  detailed 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Exactlv,  sir;  to  the  extent  the  necessity  requires.  If 
we  should  find  that  the  work  did  not  require,  tHem,  or  if  it  should 
lapse,  to  the  extent  we  could,  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
we  would  let  them  go. 

Mr.  MoNDELX.  At  any  rate,  you  would  employ  regularly  an 
attomev  at  $10,000? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNBEix.  And  others  at  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  aU  probabihty  I  should  sav  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  would  probably  do  that  even  though  the 
appropriation  were  reduced  somewhat  ? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  would  have  to  do  that,  in  my  jud^ent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  feel,  then,  that  these  higher-priced  attorneys 
are  necessary  in  any  event  if  you  are  to  carry  on  the  work  you  assume 
you  are  expected  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  a  little  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  generally  for  attorneys  regularly  employed. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  lawyers  working 
for  the  Government  for  very  much  less  money. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  very  true,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted. 
We  are  trymg  to  avoid  this  situation:  We  do  not  want  expensive  extra 
counsel.  We  want  one  good,  strong  lawyer  who  can  command  the 
respect  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  command  the  respect  of  counsel, 
no  matter  how  big  the  case  may  be  that  comes  before  us.  Men  of 
that  character  are  pretty  hard  to  get,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  to  ask 
them  to  come  for  even  $10,000.  Mr.  Gregory  is  making  $30,000  a 
year  in  his  private  practice. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  very  much  better  where  you  need  their  services  to  employ 
regularly  good  attorneys  at  a  good  price  rather  than  to  pay  very 
large  compensation  occasionally  to  an  attorney  in  some  special  case, 
provided,  of  course,  that  when  you  pay  $10,000  or  $6,000  you  get  a 
$10,000  attorney  or  a  $5,000  attorney,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Davies.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  if  this  were  simply  going  to  be  a  $10,000 
job  for  some  man  who  is  not  a  $10,000  man  then  there  would  be 
some  question  about  the  propriety  ol  such  an  employment. 

Mr.  Davies.  There  would  be  no  justification  at  all,  Mr.  Mondell, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  joxx  that  one  of  the  most  vital  things  in  the 
success  of  this  commission  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  cer- 
tainlv  in  which  the  commission  is  vitally  interested,  is  that  we 
should  receive  full  value  for  our  money,  and  I  think  the  character  of 
men  whom  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  get  is  pretty  conclusive  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  exercising  a  good  deal  of  care  and  discriminating 
judgment  in  the  men  we  get. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  for 
instance,  have  special  coimsel.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Cotton,  of 
the  firm  of  Spooner  &  Cotton,  gives  them  special  advice  imder  a  spe- 
cial retainer.  In  addition  the^  have  a  general  counsel.  I  do  not 
believe  that  situation  obtains  m  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, but  I  think  it  did  before  Mr.  Folk  was  general  counsel,  and  I 
think  last  year  Mr.  Brandeis  was  retained  in  a  special  rate  case  by 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  Mr.  Brandeis  retained  by  the  commission,  or 
was  he  retained  by  communities  of  the  States  interested  in  that  par- 
ticular case  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  am  informed. that  he  was  retained  by  the  commis- 
sion and  that  his  compensation  was  $12,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  thought  is,  you  should  have  a  corps  of  attor- 
neys who  can  handle  your  cases,  no  matter  how  important  they 
may  be  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Exactly,  sir. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Without  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  spe- 
cial counsel  at  large  figures  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Exacthr. 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  nave  not  had  an  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose, such  as  I  understand  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nas. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  had  a  lump-sum  appropriation  under 
which  you  could  have  employed  special  attorneys  i 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  we  could  have  employed  them,  but  it  is  our 
purpose  not  to  do  so,  exactly  as  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Mondell. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  the  better  practice, 

Crovided  you  get  the  right  kind  of  men,  because  you  not  only  get  the 
enefit  of  his  knowledge  of  that  particular  case,  but  you  also  get  the 
benefit  of  the  training  which  your  work  gives  him. 
Mr.  Davies.  That  is  undouDtedly  true. 

CONTINGENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses  you 
are  asking  $26,966.61.  How  did  you  make  up  this  estimate?  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  calculated. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  that  specified  in  detail.  Law  books  for  the 
law  library,  $8,316.50.  I  know  that  sounds  rather  large,  but  let  me 
give  you  a  statement  in  detail  of  what  we  want  and  then  see  whether 
there  is  anything  here  that  is  unduly  lai^e.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

4  sets  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports  and  Digests $2, 296. 00 

2  setfl  Federal  Reporter  and  Digests 1, 014.  00 

2  Shepard's  Citations  (United  States  Reports) 50.  00 

2  Sbepard  's  Citations  (Federal  Reporter) 50. 00 

Last  90  volumes  Federal  Reporter 225. 00 

Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports 72. 00 

Federal  Cases 190. 00 

Citer  Digest 13.50 

Federal  Statutes  Annotated  (Supplement) 24. 00 

Century  Digest 250.  00 

Decennial  Digest 150.00 

Key  Number  Series  (Ddgest) 108.  00 

**Cjrc  "  and  Ccnpus  Juris  (additional  cost  for  Corpus  Juris,  $165) 300. 00 

National  Reporter  System 2, 250.  00 

Shepord  's  Citations  (National  Reporter  System) 75. 00 

Lawyer  *s  Reports,  Annotated  fola  series) 24. 00 

lawyer's  Reports,  Annotated  (new  series) 272.  00 

Compiled  Statutes  of  United  States 25. 00 

Comptroller's  Decisions 50. 00 

News  Digest 60.00 

Xewell  on  libel  and  Slander 10.  00 

Oigcrs  on  libel  and  Slander 6. 00 

Watson  on  the  Constitution  (2  volumes) 12. 00 

Willooghby  on  the  Constitution 1 2. 00 

Fuller  on  the  Act  to  Regulate  Conmierce 6. 00 

Words  and  Phrases  Judicially  Defined 72.00 

Text  books  and  other  books  of  reference  relating  to  business  of  the  commis- 
sion  : 200.  00 

For  upkeep  of  law  library,  including  exchange  of  books  and  subscription  for 
periodicals,  etc 500. 00 

Total 8,316.50 

5  two-section  stacks,  Snead  shelving 471.  50 

Grand  total 8,  788.  00 
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I  should  say  with  the  excoption  of  the  Lawyers'  Reports  Annotated 
and  perhaps  the  $500  for  miscellaneous  items  that  is  a  fair  working 
library,  in  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  all  of  these  books  and 
a  great  deal  more.  They  have  the  complete  West  system  and  they 
have  a  great  many  of  the  State  reports.  We  are  now  in  this  situa- 
tion: We  have  to  send  up  to  the  law  library  to  get  these  reports  and 
I  suppose  in  time  it  cost  $1,000  a  year  because  it  takes  half  an  hour 
for  a  boy  to  go  up  there  and  get  the  books  and  bring  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  items  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  The  following  statement  gives  the  items  in  detail: 

Law  books,  legal  library $8, 316.  50 

Economic  text  books,  economic  library '. 750.  00 

Furniture,  mechanical  equipment  and  supplies: 

Docket  division,  furniture 197.  39 

Office  chief  clerk: 

Disbursements  and  accounts,  furniture 1, 663. 48 

Division  of  purchases  and  supplies,  furniture 134.  60 

Computing  division,  furniture  and  statistical  machines 812.  26 

Watchmen,  furniture 78.  70 

Engineer,  miscellaneous  tools  and  supplies  for  engineer's  force. . .        600. 00 

Char  force,  desk  and  supplies 225. 00 

Telephone  operator,  desk  and  chair 27.  60 

Stationery,  envelopes,  and  blank  paper  only,  and  all 

desk  supplies |5, 500. 00 

Telegrams 200. 00 

Telephones 600.00 

Street  car  tickets 75. 00 

Foreign  postage 25. 00 

Freight  and  express  charges 20. 00 

Foreign  exchanges 50. 00 

Laundry 25. 00 

Winding  clocks 10. 00 

Ice 100.00 

Fuel 500.00 

Removal  of  ashes  and  rubbish 25. 00 

Electric  light  and  power  and  lamps 1, 000. 00 

8,130.00 

Mails  and  files  division,  furniture  and  files 461.  85 

Stenographic  division,  furniture 428. 00 

Chief  and  assistant  chief  economist,  furniture 350.  38 

Division  of  corporation  reports,  furniture,  files,  addressograph,  etc.     2, 719.  99 

Other  offices,  economic 126. 07 

Chief  counsel,  furniture 463.  74 

Special  counsel,  furniture 370.  99 

Chairman,  ^oint  board  of  review,  furniture 245.  44 

Chief  examiner,  furniture 271.  98 

Law  library,  furniture 592.  64 

Total 26, 966.  61 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  t)uy  your  own  fuel? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No;  this  is  in  contemplation  of  other  quarters. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Wc  foel  as  if  we  wore  in  the  Commerce  Buihling 
by  sufferance.  I  do  not  know  of  any  departm.ent  I  have  visited 
since  I  have  been  here  which  is  so  cramped  for  room  as  ours.  We 
have  not  adequate  space  to  take  care  of  our  men. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
but  our  floors  are  very  much  congested;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  had  my  own  private  office  turned  into  a  conference  room  and 
half  of  the  time,  if  I  am  not  in  a  conference,  I  do  not  know  where  to 
go  to  do  some  work  or  to  confer  with  a  caller. 
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RENT  OF   QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '*For  rental  of  such  building  or 
quarters  for  the  housing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  its 
employees,  $20,000;  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary.''  What  is  the 
necessity  for  paying  $20,000  for  quarters  when  you  are  so  well  pro- 
vided with  accommodations  now  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Well,  the  answer  to  your  question  is,  first,  that  we 
need  some  quarters  other  than  those  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  than  you  have  now  will  be 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  need  30,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  have  about  16,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  will  not  get  all  you  need  for  $20,000 
at  50  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  estimate  on  40,000  sauare  feet.  We  are  asking 
for  40,000  square  feet  at  an  annual  rental  of  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 
We  think  we  can  get  it  for  40  or  50  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  want  46,000  sauare  feet.  You  said 
you  needed  .30,000  -'ijr.ro  f^ot  in  addition  to  wiiat  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  We  need  at  least  30,000  square  feet  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  how  much  you  needed. 

Mr,  Da  VIES.  We  need  30,000  square  feet.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  stay  in  that  building  if  you  think  we  ought  to  and  if  we  can  get  the 
space.  It  is  very  pleasant  there,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  we 
could  get  the  space,  but  we  are  cramped  very  seriously  now,  and  we 
can  nfot  do  the  work  there.  It  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  men. 
Indeed,  we  are  violating  the  fire  regulations  right  now  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  men.  I  wish  you  would  come  up  there  and  see  the  crowded 
conditions  that  obtain  in  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  ever  get  off  the  elevator  at  any  other 
floor? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Very  rarely. 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  did  get  space  for  12  men  on  the  fourth  floor, 
and  I  put  them  down  there  this  morning. 

Mr.  Davies.  It  would  not  cost  the  Government  any  more  if  we 
were  to  get  a  building  that  would  be  adequate.  If  we  were  provided 
with  sufficient  working  space  we  could  work  better  and  more  effi- 
ciently. My  idea  would  oe,  if  we  could  get  this  authorization  from 
Congress,  to  have  a  building  built  up  in  that  end  of  town,  or  at  this 
end  of  town,  or  any  part  of  town  wnere  ground  rents  are  cheap.  I 
think  that  with  an  authorization  to  make  a  three  or  five  years  lease 
we  could  get  a  building  constructed  for  our  use,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  any  more  expensive  than  if  we  were  required  to  leave  the 
Commerce  Building  and  rent  some  other  office  space.  We  have  made 
some  very  careful  figures  on  that,  and  I  have  directed  the  chief  clerk 
to  gather  all  the  information  he  could  on  it,  and  he  has  so  stated. 

witness  fees,  mileage,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  witness  foes,  mileage,  etc., 
as  provided  in  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act, 
$15,000." 
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Mr.  Davies.  The  law  provides  that  witnesses  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  oe  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  paid  to 
witnesses  in  United  States  courts.  At  the  present  time,  witnesses  are 
paid  $1.50  per  day  for  attendance  on  United  States  courts,  and  tJiey 
are  allowed  mileage  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  each  way.  I  think 
myself  that  this  estimate  is  too  low. 

,The  Chairman.  You. think  it  is  too  low? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do.    You  see  that  mileage  runs  up  fast. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  bringing  any  witnesses  here  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  but  we  expect  to.  Our  function  is  just  beginning 
on  the  judicial  side. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  witnesses  that  you  will  be  compelled 
to  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

In  another  part  of  the  estimates,  we  ask  for  $35,000  for  printing 
and  binding. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  page  942.  How  much  have  you  this 
year? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  big  jump. 

Mr.  Davies.  In  1913  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  spent  $11,500; 
in  1914,  $10,000,  and  in  1915  we  spent  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  so  far  this  year? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  are  awfully  close  to  the  limit  riffht  now,  and  wo 
are  in  constant  fear  that  we  will  not  have  enough  to  get  through 
the  year.    Wo  have  practically  exhausted  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Bracken.  The  cost  of  the  publication  of  our  reports  will 
practically  use  up  the  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  did  not  cost  much,  did  it?  It  did  not 
cost  any  more  than  it  would  cost  to  print  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Davies.  We  are  getting  out  the  report  on  oil,  on  fertilizers,  on 
foreign  trade,  on  customs  tariff  regulations  of  foreign  cotmtries,  and 
those  four  will  exhaust  our  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  largely  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  that  the  contingent  appropriation  be 
made  immediately  available;  why  do  you  ask  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  presutne  that  was  to  cover  this  situation;  we  want 
to  get  those  law  books  as  soon  as  we  can,  because  we  are  suffering  for 
the  need  of  them. 

COST  accounting. 

I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  desire  to  file,  pursuant  to 
statute,  an  additional  estimate  which  we  believe  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  best  public  service  by  the  commission,  and  with  it  we  will 
file  a  statement  snowing  the  necessity  and  the  reason  for  the  omission 
in  the  annual  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  transmit  that  to  the  Speaker  through  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  can  state  the  reasons  for  that  in  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  It  is  an  estimate  to  cover  this  cost  accounting  work  of 
Commissioner  Hurley.  We  have  estimated  the  cost  of  that  work  to 
be  $15,000.  At  the  time  we  made  up  these  estimates,  we  thought 
that  that  would  be  sufficient,  but  the  work  has  increased  a  great  deal. 
The  business  pubhc  has  taken  hold  of  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  if 
the  work  is  to  continue  it  will  require  a  very  much  larger  appropria- 
tion.   We  would  like  to  file  an  additional  estimate. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  additional  appropriation  do  you  esti- 
mate will  be  reouired  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Mr.  Hurley  would  like  to  have  $100,000  more  for  that 
work. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  an  awful  difference,  between  $15,000  and 
8100,000. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  know  it  is,  but  you  would  be  amazed  to  find  what 
work  he  has  in  mind  and  what  he  is  starting  to  do.  For  instance, 
there  are  250,000  corporations  in  this  country  and  315  different  lines 
of  industry.  The  great  trouble  with  our  economic  conditions  and 
with  all  industrial  Imes  is  really  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
conditions  that  exist.  Men  engage  in  certain  lines  of  industry  when 
they  ought  not  to  engage  in  them;  they  engage  in  certain  lines  of 
industry  when  there  is  already  a  great  overproduction  in  that  indus- 
try, and  when  the  market  is  not  absorbingthe  amount  that  is  already 
being  produced  in  the  industrv.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  farmer  a  basis  upon  wnich  he  can  make  up  his  judgment  as 
to  whether  he  will  sell  his  wheat  or  hold  it,  but  few  industrial  activities 
have  information  of  an  accurate  character  upon  which  to  base  their 
judgment.     The  result  is  a  great  many  losses  in  industry. 

fliere  is  a  most  unhealthy  condition  obtaining  in  some  industries, 
which  is  simply  due  to  a  lacK  of  information  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  en^agea  m  them  have  not  this  information  as  to  market  con- 
ditions in  the  industry.  Suppose  an  investigation  or  analysis  of  these 
different  lines  of  industry  should  disclose  that  the  production  over 
a  given  period  of,  say,  three  months  or  three  years  had  greatly 
exceeded  the  consumption  of  that  production  on  the  market,  what 
does  that  indicate?  It  indicates  that  they  ought  to  go  slowly;  that 
they  oiight  to  go  into  side  hnes,  or  that  they  ought  to  produce  some 
special  une  of  mantif acture  in  which  the  market  conditions  are  more 
favorable.  But  they  do  not  know  of  those  conditions  and  presently 
the  market  becomes  demoralized,  leading  to  price  cutting,  and  the 
result  IS  what  ?  The  result  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  bankruptcy, 
resulting  ultimately  in  a  monopolistic  control  or  a  centraUzed  control 
of  that  production  in  the  future.  A  great  many  communities  are 
inducing  people  with  capital  to  invest  in  industries  in  those  commu- 
nities; the  communities  donate  the  land  and  give  them  immunity 
from  taxation  in  order  to  start  them  off :  but  that  general  community 
does  not  Imow  the  state  of  the  health  oi  that  particular  line  of  indus- 
try; they  do  not  know  whether  there  is  overproduction  in  that 
industry,  nor  anything  else  about  it.  The  chances  are  that  they  are 
building  a  factory  for  a  line  of  industr^r  in  which  there  is  already  a 
large  overproduction.  Mr.  Hurley  has  it  in  mind  that  if  he  can  get 
the  business  men  to  cooperate  voluntarily  with  the  commission  in 
furnishing  the  facts  that  ne  will  be  able  to  help  them. 
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He  thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to  help  them  in  their  cost-accounting 
methods,  and  that  he  can  get  a  vast  volume  of  facts  that  will  be  fur- 
nished voluntarily,  without  adopting  any  inquisitorial  methods,  and 
that  will  enable  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  send  out  bulletins 
dealing  with  the  different  lines  of  industry  showing  the  mortality 
rate,  if  you  please,  in  the  several  lines  of  industry,  and  showing  the 
healthfulness,  or  lack  of  healthfulness  in  each  particular  line  of  in- 
dustry. So,  if  you  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  do 
that  work,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  the 
business  interests  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  service  that  the  business 
interests  very  seriously  need.  That,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  matter 
I  wanted  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  send  that  estimate  in,  and  we  will  take 
it  up. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  that  Mr.  Hurley's  idea  was  to  provide  a 
imiform  method  of  accounting  and  cost-keeping  applying  to  small 
manufacturing  concerns  and  business  of  various  Kinds,  including  the 
smaller  merchants,  by  which  he  could  disclose  their  condition  at  any 
particular  time,  so  far  as  the  solvency  of  the  business  was  concerned, 
and  that  that  would  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  banks  would  furnish 
credit.  I  understood  that  this  was  a  method  by  which  he  could  show 
the  relative  condition  of  a  business  as  compared  with  the  business  of 
other  people  engaged  in  the  same  line.  Tnis  system  being  uniform, 
it  would  show  uniformly  the  conditions  obtaining  in  a  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  That  is  correct,  but  this  other  idea  is  developing  with 
it.  Mr.  Hurley  starts  out  with  this  proposition:  He  has  been,  as  he 
says,  a  manufacturer  himself,  and  he  knows  that  manufacturers  are 
cramped  by  the  lack  of  credit;  as  he  says,  he  has  been  an  applicant 
for  credit  himself,  and  he  states  from  experience  that  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  cost-accounting  method  frequently  prevents  the  small 
manufacturer  from  getting  the  credit  frOm  the  banks  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to,  because  he  does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  bank.  He 
says  that  by  voluntarily  offering  this  assistance  to  the  small  manu- 
facturer, he  is  helping  the  small  manufacturer  to  get  the  credit  that  he 
needs.  His  second  idea  is  that  it  will  prevent  the  demoralization  in 
marketing  conditions  due  to  selling  below  the  cost  of  production. 
His  theory  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cutting  of  prices  in  diflFerent 
lines  of  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  cut  the  prices 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  goods  they  are  selling,  and  therefore  they 
are  cutting  blindly.  These  facts  would  be  helpful  to  the  industries 
affected  if  they  were  brought  out.  The  other  idea  I  have  outlined  is 
the  necessary  following  up  of  that  idea. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  broad  is  the  oil  investigation  that  you  are 
undertaking?  I  am  not  famihar  with  the  provisions  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  The  Gore  resolution,  which  was  the  first  resolution 
passed  directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  incjuire  into  the  oil 
mdustry,  is  very  broad.  It  contemplates  an  investigation  into  the 
relationship  between  the  subsidiary  Standard  Oil  companies  since  the 
dissolution  with  the  parent  company  and  with  each  other,  the  rela- 
tionship between  them  and  the  refining  agencies,  and  the  relationship 
between  them  and  the  pipe-line  companies. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  it  go  into  the  question  of  production? 
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XIr.  Da  VIES.  Yes.  It  was  drafted,  I  should  judge,  to  cover  very 
exhaustively  the  whole  situation  as  to  oil. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  work  out  a  thing  of 
that  sort,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  It  is  a  very  big  investigation.  You  see,  we  are  also 
confronted  with  this  complaint  of  price  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  gasoline,  and  that,  under  the  Clayton  Act,  is  a  matter  which  we  are 
required  to  take  up.  We  have  received  a  great  many  of  those  com- 
plaints, and  the  result  is  that  we  are  putting  out  perhaps  30  or  40  addi- 
tional men  on  the  oil  investigation  right  now.  One  of  the  economists 
that  we  want  to  employ  right  now  is  a  man  equipped  to  take  hold  of 
that  investigation  and  have  the  direction  oi  it.  It  is  a  very  big 
investigation. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  It  will  be  some  time  before  vou  report  on  it? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes.  We  are  now  just  completing  the  report  on  the 
cost  of  transporting  oil  and  piping  it. 


Monday,  February  28,  1916. 
GEOGRAPHIC  BOARD. 
STATEHEVT  OF  MB.  AHDEEW  BEAID,  CHAIRMAN. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  When  was  this  board  created? 

Mr.  Braid.  The  board,  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Geographic 
Names,  was  first  created  in  1890  by  President  Harrison.  Afterwards 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the  duties  of  the  board  were 
enlarged  and  they  were  given  other  functions  in  addition  to  what 
they  formerly  had,  and  the  name  was  then  changed  to  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board.  At  first  we  simply  passed  upon  names 
referred  to  us,  where  there  was  a  dispute  in  spelling  or  disputed 
names,  and  we  would  investigate  each  case  and  the  decide  whicn  was 
theproper  name  belonging  to  the  place  or  feature. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  board  constituted  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  It  is  composed  of  members  from  all  the  bureaus  of  the 
Government  that  publish  maps  or  other  publications  where  they 
have  to  use  names.  You  know  there  was  great  confusion  in  names. 
One  bureau  would  be  using  a  different  name  for  geographic  features 
from  that  which  another  bureau  would  be  using,  and  the  first  inten- 
tion was  to  secure  imiformity  in  all  the  departments  and  in  the 
Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  organic  act  creating  this 
Geographic  Board  ? 

m.  Braid.  I  have  a  brief  history  of  the  board  here.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  this  board. 

Mr.  Braid.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  never  had  any  appropriation  at  all, 
and  we  find  in  order  to  do  all  the  work  we  ougnt  to  do  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  more  facilities  than  we  have  had.  We  have  never 
even  had  ^  room  for  our  board  meetings  or  our  committee  meetings. 
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We  have  only  been  furnished  with  temporary  quarters  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  different  departments  who  had  the  room  to  spare;  but  we 
only  had  the  temporary  use  of  such  rooms  and  our  valuable  archives 
are  stored  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  who  is  a  geographer  in  the 
Census  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  these  archives  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  They  contain  all  the  researches  we  have  made  into  the 
authenticity  and  origin  of  different  geographic  names  and  the  deci- 
sions concerning  which  are  the  proper  names  to  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office  of  the  board  ? 

Mr  Braid.  At  the  present  time  we  meet  once  a  month  at  the 
Forestry  Service  in  the  Atlantic  Building.  Thev  have  placed  a  room 
at  our  service  there  temporarily  one  day  in  each  month.  Our  com- 
mittee meetings  are  held  at  tne  General  Land  Office  because  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  connected  with  the  Land  Office. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  some  printing  done.  Who  paid  for 
the  printing  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  That  has  also  been  done  by  the  courtesy  of  different 
departments  that  had  a  member  on  the  board,  because  we  had  no 
means  of  publishing  it  ourselves.  We  had  no  appropriation  of  our 
own.  All  the  different  departments  represented  on  f ne  board  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  a  little  toward  our  printing,  the  State 
Department,  Treasury  Department,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  That  consists  largely  of  incidental  suppUes,  room  rent, 

Erinting  and  binding  of  the  annual  and  special  publications  of  the 
oard,  salary  of  a  geographer,  and  a  clerk-stenographer,  office  room 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless  we  can  get  two  suitable  rooms  in 
one  of  the  departments.  We  would  prefer  that  to  renting  rooms 
outside.  The  rest  is  for  contingent  expenses,  including  stationery, 
maps,  and  other  pubUcations,  furniture,  nUng  equipment,  and  a  type- 
writiDg  machine.  There  are  only  two  salaries  involved.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  receive  no  compensation  except  their  regular 
salaries  from  the  bureau  in  which  thev  are  employed. 

The  Chairman.  The  Executive  order  creating  this  board  provides 
that  its  organization  shall  entail  no  expense  on  the  Government. 

Mr.  Braid.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  this  proposal  to  spend 
$10,000  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  That  is  because  the  functions  of  the  board  have  been 
enlarged.  The  Executive  order  created  the  Board  on  Geographic 
Names,  and  in  1906  it  was  changed  to  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board  with  wider  duties  to  perform. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  done  in  1906,  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Braid.  Yes;  we  should  have  had  an  appropriation  long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  very  well  witnout  one,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Braid.  We  have  not  done  what  we  ought  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  not  done? 

Mr.  Braid.  There  is  a  vast  amoimt  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Braid.  Just  to  give  you  an  example,  I  happened  accidentally 
this  morning  to  pick  up  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  Maine — I  was  prepar- 
ing something  for  publication  for  the  Coast  Survey,  a  description  of 
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our  triangulation  stations — and  I  found  just  in  looking  up  the  loca- 
tion on  the  map  that  one  station  was  described  by  its  relation  to  Ram 
Island,  and  then  within  20  or  30  miles  of  that  point  I  foimd  another 
Ram  Island,  and  then  a  Little  Ram  Island.  There  are  eight  different 
streams  in  Maine  named  ''Back  River."  Those  things  are  very 
confusing. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  It  would  not  amount  to  much  to  change  the  name 
of  those  islands. 

Mr.  Braid.  No;  not  when  we  get  the  information  all  together  and 
have  the  matter  discussed  and  decide  what  the  name  shall  oe.  There 
are  a  great  many  names  that  ought  to  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $2,000  for  a  geographer.  What  will 
he  do? 

Mr.  Braid.  He  is  the  one  to  collect  all  the  geographical  informa- 
tion about  the  names  that  ought  to  be  changed,  where  there  is  a  dupli- 
cation. There  is  an  immense  amount  oi  duplication  of  names  in 
Alaska,  for  instance.  The  names  up  there  are  in  a  very  chaotic 
condition,  and  new  names  are  springmg  up  every  day,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that  names  assigned  there  are  already 
duplicated  many  times  elsewhere,  even  in  Alaska.  All  that  sort  of 
thing  ought  to  be  systematized  and  order  brought  out  of  that  con- 
fusion. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  with  a  clerk  and  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  Wc  have  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  in  collecting 
information  in  regard  to  names  referred  to  us.  We  write  to  the 
county  clerks,  postmasters,  historical  societies,  and  to  anyone  we 
happen  to  hear  of  likely  to  be  well  posted  about  the  particular  local- 
ity. There  is  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  besides  taking  the 
notes  of  the  business  of  the  meeting.  The  clerks  in  the  depart- 
ments whom  we  have  been  using  temporarily  for  that  purpose  are 
now  getting  so  they  have  not  much  time  to  spare  for  this  work,  and 
we  ought'  to  have  at  least  one  clerk,  and  we  will  keep  him  pretty 
busy.     There  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  balance  of  the 
money  ?  % 

Mr.  Braid.  It  is  all  itemized  here  in  the  lump  sum  of  $10,000. 
Those  two  salaries  come  out  of  it,  and  then  there  is  the  item  of  ofl&ce 
rent  in  case  we  have  to  rent  rooms;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  prefer 
to  get  two  rooms  in  one  of  the  departments,  if  any  department  can 
spare  them;  and  then  also  furniture,  maps,  and  publications  which 
wp  have  to  have  for  reference,  and  one  typewriting  machine. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  your  position  now  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  I  am  an  assistant  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  do  there  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  I  am  one  of  the  field  officers.  I  was  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  office  for  a  number  of  years,  and  recently  my  duties  were 
changed,  and  I  am  now  on  other  duties  there.  Tne  various  explor- 
ing parties  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  went  out  and  appar- 
ently paid  no  attention  whatever  to  names  previously  assigned  by 
former  exploring  parties,  so  that  if  you  get  the  maps  of  one  exploring 
party  and  those  of  another,  you  can  not  identify  the  places,  because 
the  names  are  different. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  of  your  time  does  this  work  take  ? 
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Mr.  Braid.  As  I  say,  we  meet  once  a  month  unless  something 
special  causes  us  to  call  an  extra  meeting,  and  then  the  committee 
has  to  meet  the  day  before  the  board  meets  so  as  to  have  everything 
in  readiness  and  to  have  the  recommendations  ready  so  the  board 
can  act  on  thein  promptly  and  quickly. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  you  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Henry  Gannett,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  was  the  president  and  died,  and  I  was  chosen 
in  his  place. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  this  estimate  come  to  be  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Braid.  The  board  at  several  of  their  meetings  took  this  ques- 
tion up  and  decided  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  get  an 
appropriation  because  we  were  so  much  hampered  in  getting  our 
work  done  and  because  there  was  so  much  work  that  was  accumu- 
lating which  ought  to  be  attended  to.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
sent  to  the  President  on  the  subject,  and  then  Dr.  Jones,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  assisted  me  and  saw  the  Presiaeiit 
about  the  matter  and  got  him  to  put  it  in  the  estimates.  The  Pr^^si- 
dent  was  convinced  it  was  a  necessary  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course,  you  do  not  have  any  authority  to  estab- 
lish names.  The  name  which  you  select  does  not  have  any  legal 
status  except  through  general  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Braid.  In  general,  the  decisions  of  the  board  are  accepted, 
but  there  have  been  a  few  cases  where  local  usage  was  found  to  be 
different  from  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  in  those  cases  they  still 
kept  on  using  the  old  name;  but  the  decisions  as  to  names  by  the 
board  are  compulsory  on  the  departments,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
this  conflict  of  names  on  the  different  charts,  maps,  etc.,  and  in  Gov- 
ernment publications. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Geographic  Dictionary  of  Alaska,  a 
compilation  pubhshed  in  1906,  contains  over  13,000  names  and  fully 
10  per  cent  of  these  are  duplicated,  some  as  many  as  10  to  18  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples:  ^'Quartz  Creek''  and  ^'Bear 
Creek"  occur  m  18  localities;  ^'Willow  Creek''  in  15;  "Glacier 
Creek,"  "Boulder  Creek"  and  "Round  Island"  m  14;  "Egg  Is- 
land" in  13;  "Canyon  Creek"  and  "Alden  Creek"  in  12;  ^^Gull 
Island"  and  "Nortli  Cape"  in  11,  etc. 

Each  geographic  feature,  be  it  mountain,  river,  island,  cape,  etc., 
should  have  its  own  distinctive  name.  Investigation  may  show  that 
the  Russian  and  other  early  explorers  assigned  names  to  many  of 
these  features,  and  appropriate  native  names  may  also  be  available. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  also  much  confusion  in 
nomenclature  exists  both  on  account  of  the  duplication  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  names  for  the  same  feature.  The  longer  the  work  of 
systemization  is  postponed  the  more  difficult  will  the  task  be,  as 
many  unsuitable  names  may  become  too  firmly  fixed  in  local  usage. 
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Thursday,  February  17,  1916. 

ARMORIES  AND  ARSENALS. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  CBOZIEB,  CHIEF 
OF  OSDFAirCE,  UlTITED  STATES  ABM7,  AND  COL.  E.  B. 
BABBITT,  ASSISTANT. 

GOVERNMENT  OR   PRIVATE   MANUFACTURE   OF   MUNITIONS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  percentage  of  the  work  authorized 
is  now  being  done  in  the  Government  arsenals  and  what  percentage 
is  being  done  by  contract  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  A  very  large  percentage*  is  being  done  in  the 
Government  arsenals.  We  do  some  by  contract  but  very  little.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  is  the  manufacture  of  powder.  We  are 
doing  all, of  that  now.  I  have  not  given  a  contract  for  powder  for 
over  a  year.  The  estimates  for  ammimition  which  are  before  Con- 
gress this  year,  however,  will  require  us  to  go  to  outside  manufacturers 
for  some  of  the  powder;  our  own  capacity  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Another  important  item  is  field  artillery  ammunition.  We  are 
manufacturing  practically  all  of  our  field  artillery  ammunition. 
What  we  are  getting  outside  is  in  the  nature  of  raw  material,  com- 
ponent parts,  which  are  bought  and  which  we  do  not  make  ourselves, 
and  what  is  being  gotten  outside  can  be  considered  as  immaterial. 
Coming  to  another  item,  artillery,  large  and  small,  we  are  making 
it  all  ourselves.  We  are  getting  none  outside  at  all.  The  field  and 
seacoast  artillery  is  all  being  manufactured  at  the  Government 
establishments. 

Mr.  Sherley.  However,  General,  you  are  buying  your  steel  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  always  done  that.  We  have  no 
facilities,  or  very  limited  faciUties,  for  making  steel  and  therefore  we 
are  getting  what  we  call  raw  material  outside. 

Nfr.  Sherley.  The  average  man  might  misunderstand  you.  You 
are  buying  all  of  your  steel  lorgings  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  just  as  we  always  have,  but  we  are  finishing 
them  into  the  guns  entirely  ourselves,  although  there  arc  other  plants 
which  could  do  it.  This  last  statement  requires  this  modification. 
I  am  just  now  entering  into  a  contract  which  will  involve  a  few  guns. 
I  am  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  gun  carriages  that  go 
with  the  guns  and  getting  the  design  of  the  gun  carriages.  That  is 
my  main  object.  My  own  force  is  too  small  to  do  its  work,  and  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  designing  ability  of  one  establishment, 
I  am  making  a  contract  now  for  some  field  guns  and  some  gun  car- 
riages; a  small  number  of  guns  and  a  larger  number  of  gun  carriages, 
including  the  design.  I  let  the  guns  go  with  the  gun  carriages,  oe- 
cause  they  have  to  De  designed  together. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  small  number  of  guns  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  am  getting  two  calibers  of  pieces,  one  is  a  6-inch 
howitzer  with  its  carriage  and  the  other  is  a  4.7-inch  gun  with  its 
carriage.  As  far  as  the  4.7  inch  gun  is  concerned,  I  wfll  not  insert 
the  exact  number,  but  it  is  less  than  50. 

^  Mr.  Sherley.  The  size  of  that  contract  is  rather  largo,  being  some- 
thing like  $600,000,  is  it  not  ? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  Of  the  lompldfd  4.7  guns,  with  the  carriage,  I  an 
only  getting  four.  The  total  contract  will  amount  to  about  $600,000 
for  the  two  kinds  of  guns  and  tho  two  kituls  of  ^n  carriages.  That 
will  perhaps  give  j'ou  a.s  good  an  idea  as  I  can  give  of  the  size  of  the 
order.     Now  aside  from  that  wc  are  making  all  our  guns. 

Note. — The  contract  referred  to  call^5  for  two  6-intrh  howitzers  and 
23  carriages  for  this  class  of  piece, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  this  howitzer  a  new  gun  or  a  new  design  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  will  be  a  new  design,  but  will  not  be  a  new  kind 
of  gun.  We  have  some  6-inch  howitzers  in  service  now,  but  we  are 
after  an  improvement  in  the  carriage  which  is  right  before  us,  and 
which  we  could  make  ou^elves  if  we  had  the  time  to  work  it  through 
and  design  it;  but  we  can  fix  it  closely  enough  to  give  guiding  speci- 
fications to  this  manufacturer.  He  has  an  officer  who  has  been  doing 
this  work  in  the  department,  and  who  recently  resigned  and  entered 
his  service,  one  of  the  best  officers  I  had,  and  therefore  I  know  he  is 
capable  of  making  these  designs,  and  I  can  give  him  such  assistance 
and  such  a  statement  of  what  we  want  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
the  design  for  us, 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  Will  that  gun  use  the  same  ammunition  that  your 
present  6-inch  howitzer  uses  ? 

Gen.  Crozier,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  How   about  your   4.7-inch   gun?     Is  that  a  new 


Gen.  Croziee.  The  same  statement  will  apply  to  that  also. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is,  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  present  design 
and  uses  the  same  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Shehley.  General,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  chairman, 
you  stated  that  except  in  the  ways  indicated  you  are  making  prac- 
tically all  this  material.  Under  the  new  estimates  being  submitted 
both  in  connection  with  the  fortification  bill  and  the  Regular  Armv 
bill,  if  they  are  allowed  in  anything  like  the  measure  asked,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  make  even  .'iO  ner  cent,  or  anvthin^  like  it .  of  the  material  I 

Gen.  Crozier.  That 

Mr.  SnERLEY.  Speal 
-  The  Chairman.  Wh 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  i 
making  all  of  our  small 
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considerable  item  for  w 
is  field-gun  carriages,  fi 
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Gen.  Crozier.  The 
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ilr.  Borland.  General,  you  stated  in  making  the  guns  you  bought 
your  steel  f orgings  from  private  manufacturers.  Now,  with  reference 
to  your  anmiunition,  do  vou  make  that  entire  in  the  Government 
works;  that  is,  including  tlie  powder,  the  shell,  and  the  projectile  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  make  the  powder  in  the  Government  works  and 
we  make  most  of  the  projectiles;  speaking  of  field-artillery  ammuni- 
tion now.  We  make  nearly  all  of  the  projectiles,  but  in  manufactur- 
ing a  projectile  there  is  some  stage  at  which  we  buy  raw  materials. 

3lr.  Borland.  What  is  the  character  of  the  raw  material  you  buy  t 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  war  material  which  most  nearly  approaches  tne 
finished  product  is  of  two  general  classes — the  shrapnel  case  and  the 
forging  for  the  steel  shell,  one  for  makmg  shrapnel  and  the  other 
for  making  shell.  A  shrapnel  consists  of  a  steel  case  filled  with  balls, 
with  a  powder  charge  at  tne  end  of  it  to  blow  the  balls  out  and  a  fuse 
at  the  other  end  to  set  it  off  at  the  right  time.  That  steel  case  can  be 
made  out  of  a  forging  by  the  drawingprocess,  or  it  can  be  made 
with  cutting  tools  out  of  a  solid  bar.  We  prefer  the  forging,  and  we 
buy  that  forging  in  a  rough  state.from  the  private  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  buy  those  under  contract  ? 

Gren.CROZiER.  Under  contract,  yes.  The  shell  is  a  stronger  projectile 
with  a  charge  of  high  explosive  in  it  but  no  balls,  and  that  is  also 
usually  made  by  the  drawing  process  of  forging,  and  we  get  it  in  the 
roueh  state,  looking  somewhat  like  a  shell  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  furnished  you  imder  contract  by  private 
manufacturers? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  All  the  other  material  we  buy  for  field  artil- 
lery ammunition  is  in  a  state  further  removed  from  the  finished 
product,  going  all  the  way  down  to  sheet  brass  and  brass  rods,  which 
are  nearly  all  commercial  articles. 

Mr.  Borland.  Could  you  make  those  steel  forgings  for  the  shells 
and  also  for  the  guns  ? 

Gren.  Crozier.  Yes;  we  could  with  the  installation  of  some  addi- 
tional plant,  and  I  have  some  figures  I  will  put  before  you  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  arsenal  these  things  relate  to,  and  1  will  tell  you 
what  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  proper  place,  but  I  want  jou 
to  tell  us,  it  you  can,  the  extent  and  character,  as  well  as  the  capacity 
of  your  plant. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  more  easily  under- 
j^tood  when  we  come  to  the  particular  arsenal  it  would  relate  to. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  case  of  shrapnel,  you  buy  a  steel  cylinder  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  open  at  one  end. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  finished  on  the  outside  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  generally  speaking,  not  finished  at  all. 

]Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  other  case  you  buy  a  circular  steel  ingot  for 
the  shell  which  you  bore  yourself  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  shell  is  also  a  forging,  made  by  the  forging 
process  without  putting  any  cutting  tools  or  any  machining  process 
on  it  at  all.  It  more  nearfy  approximates  the  state  of  the  nnished 
shell  than  the  steel  cylinder  you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  also  a  cylinder,  then? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  it  has  a  point  to  it  and  the  other  has  not.  It 
is  pointed  at  the  forward  end,  in  the  way  it  will  finally  be,  except 
that  the  point  is  not  finished  but  is  rough.     It  is  pointed  at  one  end 
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and  it  is  open  at  the  other  end.  It  is  open  at  a  different  end  from 
that  at  which  the  shrapnel  case  is  open.  The  shrapnel  is  open  at 
the  front  end  and  the  other  is  open  at  the  rear  end? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  you  buy  it,  it  is  bored. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  has  a  hole  in  it,  but  it  has  not  been  bored  out 
or  don^  by  cutting  tools. 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  long  as  we  have  taken  up  this  question  at  this 

Eoint,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  carry  yoiu*  statement  further,  and 
ave  it  relate  to  seacoast  ammunition,  which  is  a  little  different 
from  your  field  ammunition.  You  have  two  characters  of  ammu- 
nition— shot  and  shell — and  until  very  recently  you  have  been  buy- 
ing all  of  your  forging  for  shot  and  shell. 

Gen.  Crozier.  All  of  the  projectiles,  complete. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  oeen  buying  the  whole  projectile,  have 
you? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  ready  for  loading. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Recently  you  installed  a  plant  for  making  castings 
out  of  which  you  would  make  some  of  this  shot  and  shelll 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  I  believe  in  connection  with  the  fortification 
hearing  you  have  testified  that  so  far  as  you  have  not  been  very 
successful  in  your  castings? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No.  I  think  you  are  confusing  in  your  memory, 
Mr.  Sherley,  what  I  said  about  the  forgings  for  guns.  The  situation 
with  reference  to  the  projectiles  is  this:  We  have  made  only  certain 
kinds  so  far  and  the  plant  is  not  completed  for  making  all  kinds  of 
armor-piercing  projectiles.  We  wiU  not  have  the  plant  completed 
imtil  sometime  m  the  autumn;  but  we  have  very  successfully  used 
the  plant  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  with  the  projectiles  we  have  been 
attempting  to  turn  out. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  been  buying  imtil  recently  all  of  your 
f omngs  for  grms  of  all  calibers  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  have  a  plant  now  with  which  you  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  forgings  large  enough  for  gims  up  to  6-inch  cahber  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  in  that  work  you  have  not  been  entirely  success- 
fid,  as  I  understand  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  not.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make 
those  forgings.  We  have  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  we  are 
not  able  to  say  now  whether  our  lack  of  success  has  been  due  to  our 
lack  of  experience  or  to  our  inability  to  buy  the  steel  biUets,  which 
we  start  with,  of  the  proper  quality. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  you  have  never  contemplated  making 
steel  billets  out  of  iron.  You  have  never  contemplated  going  down 
that  far  to  your  raw  material  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  have  never  contemplated  that,  for  gun 
forgings  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  total  estimates  for  next  year  for 
these  various  kinds  of  material  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  With  our  present  capacity  in  the  arsenals  what 

Sortion  of  the  manufacture  of  these  various  munitions  could  the 
Government  do  in  its  own  plants  as  they  are  at  present  constituted, 
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if  all  of  the  estimates  submitted  for  the  next  year  are  allowed  by 
Congress  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  varies,  depending  upon  the  articles  that  we  are 
considering.     I  can  give  you  the  principal  items. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  various  items  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  wul  have  in  my  own  mind  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  the  arsenals  which  are  going  to  do  the  work,  so  that  if  I  skip 
from  one  thing  to  another  rather  irregularly  that  will  be  the  reason. 
Conimencing  with  seacoast  gun  carriages  the  arsenal  where  we  do 
that  work,  and  the  only  one  fitted  for  doing  it,  could  not  meet  the 
manufacture  resulting  from  our  current  estimates  by  It  considerable 
amount;  I  do  not  think  it  could  do  15  per  cent  of  it.  It  would  require 
enlargement,  and  when  we  come  to  that  arsenal  I  can  tell  jou  the 
amount  of  enlargement  that  it  would  require  and  about  what  it  would 
cost.  Next,  with  reference  to  artillerv,  we  could  manufacture  pretty 
nearly  all  of  it,  in  fact,  I  think  we  could  altogether  meet  the  estimates 
on  small-sized  artillery,  but  on  the  larger  sizes  of  artillery  we  could 
not  meet  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  guns  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  As  far  as  the  guns  themselves  are  concerned. 
I  am  before  you  now  with  an  estimate  for  the  addition  of  certain 
facilities  to  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  which  will  enable  us  to  build  the 
largest  gun  which  we  propose  to  build,  but  the  largest  gun  that  we 
propose  to  build  can  not  now  be  built  in  the  Unitecl  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  16-inch  gun  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  our  16-inch  gun;  that  can  not  be  built  in  the 
United  States  either  in  our  own  plant  or  in  any  other  plant,  but  by 
an  addition  to  our  plant,  which  we  will  come  to  in  these  estimates, 
wo  can  do  so,  and  after  we  have  that  addition  we  will  be  able  to  make 
these  euns  but  not  fast  enough  to  meet  the  project.  As  to  small 
arms  t^ere  are  two  principal  items  for  small  arms  that  are  concerned — 
the  rifle  and  the  pistol.  As  far  as  rifles  are  concerned,  our  capacity  is 
far  in  excess  of  what  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  estimates.  In 
regard  to  pistols  we  have  not  the  capacity  to  meet  the  estimates, 
but  the  pistol  is  a  patented  article.  We  procure  it  under  an  agree- 
ment wntn  the  pp.tentees  and  in  accordance  with  that  agreement  we 
can  only  make  one-third  of  our  requirements  and  they  have  to  make 
the  otlier  two-thirds.  I  think  our  capacity  would  be  very  nearly 
the  one-third  or  it  could  very  easily  be  made  so — that  is,  one-third  in 
accordance  with  the  estimates. 

In  regard  to  small-arms  ammimition  the  capacity  is  not  suflScient 
to  meet  the  program.  It  would  require  quite  a  considerable  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  plant  to  do  that  even  working  on  a  three-shift  basis,  in 
r^ard  to  one  ingredient  of  all  ammunition,  namely,  the  powder 
for  the  propelling  charge  as  distinguished  from  the  bursting  charge, 
our  capacity  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  estimates;  it  woma 
require  some  enlargement.  In  regard  to  seacoast  artillery,  our  pres- 
ent capacity  is  not  sufficient  but  we  are  enlarging  it.  However,  the 
enlargement  will  not  be  available  for  this  coming  year  and,  therefore, 
with  the  best  that  we  can  do  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  with  our  own  plant.  In  regard  to  field-artillery 
anununition  our  capacity  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  field-artillery  ammu- 
nition, if  we  work  three  shifts,  is  very  nearly  sufficient.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  advantageous  to  work  three  shifts;  it  is  uneconomical 
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to  do  SO.  We  are.  not  officered  for  three  shifts,  so  that  we  would 
lack  superintendence;  we  are  not  even  officered  for  two  shifts,  so  that 
we  would  lack  superintendence  in  working  two  shifts.  I  think  that 
two  shifts  is  the  extreme  at  which  our  plant  should  be  worked,  and, 
of  course,  having  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  reserve  expansibility 
to  meet  an  emergpncv  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  worked  more 
than  one  shift,  but  if  we  work-  three  shifts  we  would  probably  come 
more  nearly  to  meeting  the  program  of  the  estimates  in  regard  to 
this  material.  In  regard  to  the  larger  sizes  of  fiejid-artillery  ammuni- 
tion our  capacity  would  riot  be  sufficient  even  under  tnree  shifts. 
With  regard  to  field-artillery  gun  carriages,  our  capacity  is  not  suffi- 
cient; it  is  very  far  short  of  sufficient  to  meet  tne  estimates.  In 
regard  to  equipments  we  could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
estimates  by  a  rather  large  margin*  there  would  be  a  rather  large  short- 
age of  capacity.  That  covers  tne  principal  items,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  would  nke  to  have  that  more  accurately  stated  I  can  do  so 
in'  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  -submitting  the  estimates  for  the 
improvement  of  the  armories  and  arsenals,  were  the  estimates  based 
upon  the  idea  of  providing  the  facilities  essential  simply  to  the  main- 
tenance of  those  plants  at  their  present  capacity,  or  were  they  based 
upon  the  theory  of  any  consideraole  enlargement  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  were  not  based  upon  an  intention  to  con- 
siderably enlarge  them.  In  some  of  them  they  were  intended  to  be 
improved,  and  from  that  improvement  there  would  incidentally 
result  a  certain  increase  of  capacity,  but  not  a  very  great  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  of  those  armories  and  arsenals  so 
built  that  they  could  be  enlarged  or  their  capacity  could  be  increased 
by  a  reasonable  expenditure,  so  as  to  make  it  economical? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  that  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  estimates  based  on  that  theory  have  been 
submitted  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.  I  have  just  submitted 
estimates  for  what  I  thought  to  be  the  most  pressing  needs.  For 
instance,  you  will  find  at  one  arsenal  that  I  have  submitted  an  esti- 
mate for  a  single  brick  building  of  good  construction  to  replace  four 
little  frame  buildings  in  which  the  work  is  now  being  carried  on. 
That  kind  of  an  improvement  is  one  which  any  person  woud  make 
in  a  plant  if  it  were  a  going  concern,  and  if  it  were  expected  to  con- 
tinue it  in  operation,  as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  corpora- 
tion it  belonged  to  would  justify  it.  Now,  that  would  result  in  some 
increase  of  capacity — ^it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much — but  that  is  not 
the  main  object  of  it.  The  main  object  is  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  superintendence,  to  increase  the  convenience  of  supplying  power 
in  the  buildings,  to  diminish  the  fire  risk  incident  to  having  those 
wooden  buildings  on  hand,  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  arsenal, 
and  to  gain  some  increase  of  space. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  each  arsenal  and  state  what 
it  is,  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  it,  and  what  could  be  done 
with  it.  The  first  arsenal  here  is  the  Benicia  Arsenal,  in  California. 
Suppose,  General,  you  make  a  statement  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
each  arsenal  is  used,  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  location, 
and  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  an  extensive  enlargement  of 
each  particular  arsenal,  if  it  were  determined  to  enlarge  very  greatly 
the  capacity  of  the  Government  arsenals  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  I  will  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  first,  however,  to  the  fact  that,  in  taking  up  these 
arsenals  in  alphabetical  order,  there  is  one  not  mentioned  at  all  in 
this  bill,  namely,  the  arsenal  at  August,  Ga.,  for  which  I  am  asking 
nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  suppose  you  make  a  statement  regarding 
the  arsenal  at  Au^sta,  Ga. 

Gen.  Crozibr.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  general  purposes  of  that 
arsenal  ? 

The  Cmairman.  Yes;  the  character  of  the  arsenal,  the  desirability 
of  its  location,  and  its  possibilities. 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  Augusta  Arsenal  is  situated  in  Georgia.  It  is 
a  small  arsenal  of  the  class  which  is  designated  as  arsenals  of  storage, 
issue,  and  repair.  There  are  stored  at  that  arsenal  the  arms  ana 
equipment  necessary  for  the  current  supply  of  the  regular  troops 
that  are  in  that  section  of  the  country,  tne  southeastern  part  of  tne 
United  States,  and  also  those  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
militia,  as  well  as  the  Regular  Army,  up  to  a  war  footing  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

All  the  current  issues  for  the  Regulars  and  the  militia  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States  are  made  from  that  arsenal.  In  addition,  it  is 
the  headquarters  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all 
the  armament  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  down  to  include 
New  Orleans,  and  also  of  the  Field  Artillery  which  is  stationed  in 
that  part  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
ordinary  repair  of  this  armament,  both  Seacoast  and  Field  Artil- 
lery, there  are  small  shops  there  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
all  told,  I  suppose  about  50  men.  In  order  to  maintain  on  hand 
the  repair  force  at  the  shops,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  repair  work  is  not  constant,  but  variable,  they  are  given  a  little 
manufacturing  work  such  as  they  can  do  and  which  they  can  work 
on  in  the  intervals  of  repair  jobs.  That  is  done  so  that  they  will 
have  something  there  to  Keep  the  force  constantly  employed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  economical  to  utilize  that  arsenal  as  a  manu- 
facturing arsenal  ? 

GenTOftOZiER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  economical  to  utilize  it  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  It  would  not  be  economical  to  utilize  it  as  a 
manufacturing  plant  irrespective  of  the  repair  work. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  desirable,  oecause  of  its  location  and 
facilities,  to  enlarge  it  to  any  extent,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  primarily  ? 

Gen.  Crc^ier.  I  do  not  think  so.  Its  location  is  reasonably  safe. 
Its  location  makes  it  safer  than  some  of  the  larger  arsenals,  but  still 
it  is  not  a  place  that  you  would  choose  for  safetv  alone.  If  you  were 
going  to  increase  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  any  arsenals  because 
of  the  lack  of  safety  of  some  of  the  larger  arsenals,  I  would  not  enlarge 
the  Augusta  Arsenal,  but  I  would  either  enlarge  some  arsenal  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  or  I  would  build  a  new  arsenal  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  take  up  the  Benicia  Arsenal  in  the  same  way. 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  Benicia  Arsenal  is  situated  about  20  miles 
above  San  Francisco.  It  is  also  an  arsenal  for  storage,  issue,  and 
repair,  and  is  not  a  manufacturing  arsenal.  Remembering  that  it 
also  suppUes  the  current  requirements  of  the  Hawaiian  Idands,  of 
Alaska,  and  the  Philippines,  it  would  otherwise  be  described  in  very 
much  the  same  terms  as  the  Augusta  Arsenal  has  been  described, 
bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in  location.  It  is  very  advantage- 
ously situated  for  peace  times.  There  is  very  good  railroad  trans- 
portation there;  tne  Central  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the 
arsenal  grounds,  and  it  is  on  tidewater.  Vessels  of  moderate  draft 
can  come  up  to  the  wharf,  and  if  we  were  to  build  a  new  wharf 
designed  for  that  purpose,  deep-draft  vessels  could  come  up  to  it. 

For  war-time  purposes  its  proximity  to  the  Pacific  coast  would 
call  its  desirability  into  question.  It  is  behind  the  defenses  of  San 
Francisco  proper,  and  naval  vessels  could  not  get  at  it  without  first 
overcoming  the  defenses  of  San  Francisco  harbor — that  is  to  say,  it 
would  be  safe  until  after  San  Francisco  should  have  fallen.  With 
reference  to  its  being  captured  by  land  attack,  it  is  situated  in  a  w^ay 
which  is  better  than  would  be  indicated  by  its  proximity  to  the  coast. 
There  are  what  might  be  called  mountains  between  it  and  the  coast. 
It  is  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  some  distance  to  the  north  of 
it  there  is  scarcely  a  practicable  landing  place;  so  that,  again,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  capture  it  except  by  landing  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  that  would  involve  the  capture  of  San  Francisco  also. 
However,  since  there  is  some  question  in  regard  to  that  point  of  i's 
freedom  from  capture  and  the  consequent  justification  of  a  con- 
siderable investment  there,  I  have  in  connection  with  a  biU  which 
has  been  submitted  for  converting  it  into  a  manufacturing  arsenal, 
asked  the  War  Department  to  have  a  studjr  made  by  the  War  College 
of  its  exposure  to  attack,  and  that  study  is  under  way  now.  Sum- 
marily stated,  its  proximity  to  the  scacoast  would  indicate  that  it 
is  exposed  to  attack,  but  some  parties  who  are  interested  in  it  say 
that  certain  local  peculiarities  give  it  a  safety  which  would  cor- 
respond to  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  seacoast. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  there  be  any  particular  advantage  in  making 
that  a  manufacturing  plant  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  question  has  been  examined  several  times 
within  the  last  20  years,  and  there  are  reports  on  both  sides  of  it. 
A  board  at  one  time  recommended  that  it  be  converted  into  a  manu- 
facturing arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  artillery.  This  was 
before  tne  seacoast  defenses  had  gotten  much  more  than  started, 
and  this  board  took  the  view  that  there  ought  to  be  one  of  those 
factories  on  each  coast.  Subsequently,  some  years  later,  an  exami- 
nation was  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  he 
reported  that  it  was  suitable  only  for  what  might  be  called  an  arsenal 
of  deposit,  or  an  arsenal  of  storage,  issue,  and  repair. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  a  subsequent  report  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  He  based  his  report  upon  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  fuel  supply  for  power  and  metaltui^ical  purposes  was 
very  difficult;  that  steel  and  other  raw  materials  were  not  produced 
in  great  quantities  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  there  was  not  a  p^ood 
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labor  market  there.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  arsenal,  how- 
ever, call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  Alaska  coal  fields, 
which  the  Government  is  having  developed,  available  for  fuel;  that 
we  have  oil  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Benicia  Arsenal,  making  an  oil 
supply  possible  for  fuel,  and  also  that  water  power  has  been  developed 
in  tiiat  vicinity  which  has  been  used  for  generating  electric  power. 
The  mains  run  close  to  Benicia  Arsenal,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  steam  there  and  are  using  electrical  power, 
which  is  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a 
considerable  industrial  community  has  grown  up  in  the  vicinity,  so 
that  no  labor  difficulty  is  presented.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
smelting  establishments  for  the  production  of  copper  and  lead  are  in 
that  vicinity.  So  that  the  situation  has  changea  somewhat  in  those 
respects:  but  whether  it  has  been  changed  sufficiently  to  make  it 
deswable  as  a  manufacturing  plant,  aside  from  the  question  of  expo- 
sure to  attack,  would  need  a  study  to  determine,  and  that  has  not 
boon  made.  • 

Mr.  Shebley.  You  have  not  there  now  a  sufficient  plant  to  enable 
any  real  enlargement  to  be  made  of  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  ? 

Don.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  if  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  it  would 
practically  have  to  be  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  the  use  of  it  as  a  manufacturing  arsenal 
would  meftn,  outside  of  the  question  of  land,  the  putting  of  buildings 
and  machinery  there,  just  as  it  would  be  necessarv  in  case  a  new 
arsenal  was  establishecl  at  some  place  not  now  used  in  any  way  for 
arsenal  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  So  far  as  its  use  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  con- 
icrned,  th^t  is  the  case.  Of  course,  we  would  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  certain  buildings  there  that  would  be 
needed  in  any  case.  For  instance,  we  have  barracks  for  enlisted 
men,  we  have  an  office  building,  and  officers'  quarters,  but  which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  enlarged;  but  so  far  as  its  use  as  a  manuiac- 
turing  plftnt  is  concerned,  it  would  have  to  be  practically  created 
anew. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  any  event,  you  would  have  to  maintain  this 
arsenal  plant  with  its  present  equipment  for  local  uses  ? 

Gen.  (Cozier.  Yes,  sir.  With  reference  to  that,  for  ordinary 
peace-time  uses  of  issue  and  repair  the  arsenal  is  worth  while. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  its  use  as  a  manufacturing  establishment  is  a 
brand  new  and  an  independent  proposition. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  a  new  and  independent  proposition. 
In  the  estimates  I  am  submitting  to  you  I  have  given  full  weight  to 
the  view  that  it  is  not  a  place  for  establishing  a  large  manufacturing 
plant,  and  these  estimates  should  be  made,  even  if  that  idea  should 
he  emphatically  turned  down.  These  are  very  small  estimates, 
indeed,  for  the  requirements  of  the  Benicia  Arsenal  as  they  exist 
t<Mlay  and  as  they  will  continue  to  exist  for  the  indefinite  future, 
because  it  wiU  always  be  worth  keeping  for  the  peace-time  supply  of 
the  troops*  and  posts  which  it  does  siipply.  The  conveniences  are 
s<)  good  that  it  ought  to  be  retained.  It  is  not  a  place  for  abandon- 
ment. It  has  had  some  bad  luck.  It  had  an  earthquake  a  short 
while  ago,  and  then  they  had  a  fire,  and  the  ravages  of  neither  the 
(earthquake  nor  the  fire  have  been  made  good.  There  have  been 
submitted  programs  for  restoring  the  storage  facilities  there  much 
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larger  than  this  one,  but  they  have  not  met  with  favor,  and  I  am 
now  submitting  what  I  consider  a  very  economical  project,  which 
will  permit  the  work  being  done  there  to  be  carried  on  efficiently. 

INCREASING   FIRE   PROTECTION, 

The  Chairman.  The  first  estimate  for  this  arsenal  is  for  increasing 
facilities  for  fire  protection,  $5,000.  For  the  current  year  you  haa 
$10,000.     What  is  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  is  intended  to  procure  a  high-power  motor- 
driven  pump  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  salt  water  into  the  mains 
for  fighting  fire.  I  thougnt  we  might  oe  able  to  obtain  a  good  enough 
pump  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  last  year,  but  in  orcier 
to  do  that,  it  woula  have  been  necessary  to  use  for  such  mains  as  were 
being  procured  out  of  that  appropriation  the  ordinary  commercial 
piping,  and  that  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
pressure  we  would  need,^because  the  piping  has  to  be  of  heavier  grade, 
and  therefore  we  put  in  the  heavier  grade  piping. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  gravity  system  there  now  of  fresh 
water? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  water  for  fire- 
fighting  purposes.  The  fresh  water  which  we  have  is  only  roof  water 
or  cistern  water. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  is  to  connect  these  mains  with  the 
salt  water  supply  and  get  pressure  by  pumping  in  case  of  fire. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Pumping  it  out  of  the  straits. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  mains  completed? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  the  mains  are  completed  as  far  as  the  project 
goes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  means  I  have  been  coining  before  you  for  some 
little  time  with  this  project,  and  I  described  it  in  full  last  year  and 
showed  you  the  location  of  the  mains.  That  work  has  all  been  done, 
so  that  we  are  not  now  expecting,  unless  something  new  should  come 
up,  to  extend  the  mains. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  with  the  installation  of  this  pump  you  vrill 
have  completed  the  fire-protection  system  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  Of  course,  1  suppose  there  will  always  be 
times  when  somebody  will  think  it  might  be  a  little  better,  but  the 
system  as  it  has  been  described  will  be  completed  by  the  installation 
of  this  pump. 

INCREASING   STORAGE   FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  increasing  storage  facilities, 
$28,000. 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  subject  of  increase  of  storage  facilities  has  been 
before  you  for  some  time.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  an  estimate  of 
$300,000  for  a  storehouse,  which  is  what  would  reaUy  be  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  place  and  meet  them  well,  but  we  can  do  con- 
siderable with  this  appropriation  of  $28,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  appropriation  to  be  used  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  to  be  used  to  tear  down  an  old  stable  there  and 
utilize  some  of  the  old  materials  to  construct  a  two-story  building 
of  very  cheap  construction,  with  a  galvanized-iron  roof,  which  is  to 
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be  used  as  a  receiving  storehouse  to  receive  material,  of  which  there 
IB  a  good  deal,  turned  in  from  the  troops  in  that  portion  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  overhauled,  and  some  of  it  is  condemned  and  some 
of  it  used  over  again,  and  handled  in  the  way  you  handle  material 
which  is  turned  in  after  usage,  some  of  it  being  serviceable  and  some 
of  it  bein^  unserviceable.  In  addition  to  that,  we  will  put  up  an- 
other building  of  better  construction,  about  138  feet  by  55  feet, 
which  will  be  used  as  an  issue  storehouse.  It  will  have  approximately 
7.500  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  connection  with  tnat  we  will 
fill  up  some  marshy  ground  upon  which  these  buildings  have  to  be 
partially  placed,  and  make  a  httle  additional  groimd  in  that  vicinity 
where  certain  things  proper  for  storage  out  of  doors  can  be  put. 

I  can  show  you  the  general  character  of  that  building,  because  I 
have  a  sketch  of  it  here.  It  is  of  concrete  walls,  with  a  corrugated 
iron  roof  and  ste?l  trusses.  It  wOl  bo  built  at  such  a  place  that  there 
will  be  communication  from  the  high  ground  there  into  the  second 
story  by  a  Uttle  elevated  tramway,  and  a  railroad  will  run  alon^ide 
of  it.  The  congestion  of  storage  out  there  is  very  bad.  In  making 
Issues  and  getting  out  things  there  has  to  be  considerable  overhauling 
of  the  stored  articles.  They  have  to  be  shifted  about  from  place  to 
place,  as  is  always  the  case  when  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  stor- 
age and  issue.  1  think  when  this  subject  has  been  considered  before, 
the  committee*  has  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  quar- 
termaster's storehouse  down  at  Fort  Mason  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman'.  For  issue  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  For  issue.  We  went  over  that  pretty  thoroughly 
last  year,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  plan.  Of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  combination  of  that  sort  oi  worx  is  desirable,  but  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  desirable.  We  have  a  familiar  illus- 
tration of  the  combination  of  the  supply  of  different  classes  of  mate- 
rials in  the  great  department  stores,  which  are  very  convenient,  but 
you  must  n  member  that  such  stores  are  places  to  which  the  general 
public  resort.  Evervbody  comes  in  there,  and  it  is  convenient  for 
them  to  find  everything  they  want  in  that  one  place.  Our  estab- 
lishments are  very  much  more  like  the  wholesale  establishments  that 
supply  these  department  stores.  The  posts  are  the  places  compar- 
able to  department  stores,  which  we  supply,  and  our  different  staff 
departments  can  not  advantageously  deal  with  more  than  the  articles 
which  they  supply  themselves.  The  quartermaster's  department  and 
the  quartermaster's  employees  are  not  well  fitted  for  handling  and 
issuing  and  dealing  in  ordnance  stores  in  general.  The  question  of 
supply  is  oftentimes  tied  up  with  the  question  of  model,  with  the 
question  of  state  of  repair,  with  the  question  of  utilization  in  such  a 
way  that  it  ought  to  be  handled  by  our  own  department.  Moreover, 
as  compared  with  Fort  Mason,  our  own  place  at  Benicia  has  the 
advantage  of  railroad  communication,  whicn  Fort  Mason  is  without. 
Now,  tws  pro0*am  is  so  moderate  that  I  can  not  see  that  there  is 
any  reason  whatever  for  not  adopting  it,  even  if  we  are  anxious 
about  the  defensive  situation  at  Benicia  Arsenal. 

REPAIRS  TO  WHARF. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  repairs  to  wharf,  $6,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  wharf  was  built  in  1882,  and  it  has  worn  out 

and  rotted,  and  no  less  extensive  repairs  than  would  involve  the 
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expenditure  of  this  sum  would  be  worth  while.  The  planking  has 
rotted  so  that  there  is  danger  of  horses  putting  their  feet  through  it. 
It»is  not  safe  to  go  on  it  with  any  kind  of  heavy  vehicle,  and  it  has 
been  patched  by  the  naiUng  of  planks  down  over  holes  until  the 
surface  is  rough,  and  it  is  inconvenient  for  use  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  wharf  is  it,  General  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  a  wharf  which  is  large  enough  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  local  vessels.  It  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the 
accommodation  of  ocean-going  vessels,  and  it  is  not  built  out  to 
deep  enough  water  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  dimensions,  but  Col. 
Babbitt,  who  was  stationed  at  Benicia  Arsenal  at  one  time,  thinks 
the  face  of  the  wharf  is  about  180  feet  long.  I  should  not  have 
supposed  it  was  as  long  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  This^'amount  will  put  it  in  good  shape  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

REPAIRS  TO   SHOPS  AND   OTHER   BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  "For  repairs  to  shops  and  other  buildings,  $5,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  These  repairs  are  made  necessary  because  of  the 
condition  in  which  these  buildings  were  left  after  tie  earthquake  at 
San  Francisco  some  years  ago.  The  walls  are  cracked  in  various 
places  and  in  some  places  they  have  sagged  so  that  their  lintels  and 
cornices  are  out  of  level.  Ttiere  have  been  some  repairs  done,  but 
not  very  extensive,  and  only  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the 
walls  have  been  repaired,  l^his  sketch  [indicating]  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  repairs  that  need  to  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  essential  repairs  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  tnese  repairs  are  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings.  The  buildings  can  be  saved  all  right,  but  they 
wiU  need  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  upon  them. 

MAIN   ISSUE   STOREHOUSE,   BRICK    WALL,   LOADING   PLATFORM,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  ^^For  continuing  brick  wall  in  main  issue  store- 
house, making  it  practically  a  fire  wall,  and  for  rearrangement  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  including  the  erection  of  a  loading  platform, 
$2,500.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  wall  there  is  between  two  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, one  of  which  appears  as  a  kind  of  an  addition  to  the  other: 
that  is  to  say,  it  joins  the  other  not  exactly  as  an  L,  but  as  an  L  would 
be  if  it  were  moved  over  to  the  middle  of  the  building ;  and  there  is 
a  wall  between  those  two  portions  which  now  comes  part  way  up  to 
the  roof,  and  ought  to  be  carried  all  the  way  to  the  roof,  to  be  used  as 
a  fire  wall.  This  building  is  a  storehouse.  It  contains  stores  which 
are  generally  stored  in  original  packages,  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
fining a  fire  that  might  occur  to  the  part  where  it  would  oreak  out 
is  apparent. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  of  the  $2,500  would  be  for  the  wall  and 
how  much  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  building  and 
how  much  for  the  loading  platform  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  not  the  estimate  separated  into  items  as  I 
have  most  of  the  others,  but  I  think  by  looking  at  the  picture  of  the 
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building  itself  you  can  make  a  sort  of  guess  at  that.  Here  is  the 
building  [indicating]  and  here  is  the  wall  which  it  is  intended  to  carry 
on  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  here  is  the  loading  platform  which 
is  intended  to  oe  put  on.  The  building  is  155  feet  long,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  place  shelving  in  it  on  both  floors,  so  as  to  increase  the 
facility  of  handling  the  stores  and  get  some  of  them  off  the  floor,  so 
as  to  economize  in  space.     The  whole  thing  only  amounts  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  How  desirable  do  you  thmk  this  improvement  is? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  improvement.  It  is 
along  the  same  line  as  the  improvement  which  is  contemplated  by 
the  use  of  $28,000  as  far  as  the  storage  feature  is  concerned.  The 
loading  platform  will  be  connected  with  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
stores,  of  course,  and  the  shelving,  of  course,  is  connected  with  storage. 
The  wall  is  a  matter  of  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  condition  is  this  building  in  otherwise  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Otherwise  it  is  in  fairly  good  condition. 

nCPROVINO   WATER  SUPPLY. 

XIr.  Sherley.  Your  next  item  is  for  improving  the  water  supply, 
So.OOO.  You  have  had  a  number  of  appropriations  in  connection 
with  the  water  supply. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Distinctly  for  improving  the  water  supply,  except 
in  connection  with  fire  protection,  we  have  not  had  much  in  the  way 
of  an  appropriation,  although  we  have  had  several  estimates.  In 
1914  we  had  $6,000  for  increasing  facilities  for  fire  protection,  and  last 
year  we  had  $10,000,  and  of  course,  in  a  way,  they  are  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  system  have  you  there  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  a  reservoir  system  where  water  is  collected 
mainly  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  this  is  the  supply  which  is 
depended  upon  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  certain  manufacturing 
purposes  and  for  keeping  green  a  certain  very  limited  portion  of  the 
arsenal  grounds  which  immediately  surround  the  houses.  The  supply 
for  fire  purposes' and  a  certain  limited  part  of  the  supply  of  water 
which  can  be  used  for  the  groimds  comes  from  the  straits.  At  cer- 
tain times  the  water  in  the  straits  is  only  brackish  and  not  salty,  and 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  water  is  pretty  fresh.  During  that 
time  we  try  to  fill  the  largest  of  these  reservoirs.  We  have  two  reser- 
voirs, one  with  a  capacity  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  miUion  gallons 
and  the  other  not  much  more  than  10  per  cent  of  that.  This  $5,000  is 
intended  to  construct  some  cisterns  to  impound  some  roof  water 
which  is  now  going  to  waste  from  a  couple  of  magazines.  It  will  be 
needed  for  domestic  and  sanitary  and  manufacturmg  purposes,  where 
we  can  not  trust  the  brackish  water  which  comes  from  the  straits. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  impound  enough  water  now  for  your 
purposes  there? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  there  is  a  shortage.  Of  course,  this  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  fire  protection  because  that  will  be  entirely 
taken  care  of  oy  the  other  installation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  a  while  ago  we  were  talking  about  develop- 
ing this  establishment  into  a  manufacturing  plant.  In  view  of  the 
situation  in  regard  to  water,  do  you  not  tnmk  it  would  require  a 
rather  elaborate  undertaking. 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  That  point,  of  course,  would  come  up.  There  is  a 
local  fresh  water  supply  for  the  neighbormg  town  of  Benicia,  but  we 
do  not  use  it.  We  do  not  tap  it  at  all.  It  woul  cosst  us  more  to  use 
it  than  it  would  cost  us  to  gat  our  water  in  this  way.  I  think  they 
say  they  would  have  a  sufficient  supply  for  such  an  establishment 
and  that  we  could  get  it  for  sometmng  like  18  cents  a  thousand 

tallons.     That  would  be  cheap  in  some  places  and  not  cheap  in  others. 
Eighteen  cents  a  thousand  gallons  is  a  higher  price  than  we  pay  in 
some  places  where  we  have  to  buy  water. 

FRANKPOBD   ARSENAL,  PA. 

DESCRIPTION  OP. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  tell  us  about  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 
Tell  us  what  is  done  there,  its  capacity,  its  desirability  and  possibihty 
of  enlargement. 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  produces  Field  Artillery 
ammunition,  small  arms  ammunition,  optical  and  other  instruments 
of  the  class  generally  known  as  fire-control  instruments,  including 
sights,  telescopes,  plotting  boards,  and  things  of  that  kind.  For 
manufacturing  small-arms  ammunition  it  has  a  capacity,  on  a  one- 
shift  basis,  01  about  90,000,000  rounds  a  year,  and  on  a  three-«hift 
basis  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  amount.  For  the  manufacture 
of  Field  Artillery  ammunition  it  has  a  capacity  of  about  600,000 
rounds  of  the  smaller-sized  ammunition  per  year  and  of  about  50,000 
rounds  of  the  larger  sized  Field  Artillery  ammimition  per  year,  on  a 
three-shift  basis.  I  think  I  covered  all  the  rest  of  your  question  this 
morning,  unless  you  want  me  to  say  it  over  again  here,  as  to  what 
relation  its  capacity  would  bear  to  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  desirabUity  of  the  location  of  this 
plant. 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  is  a  large  manufacturing 
arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  that  we  have.  It  is  very  advantageously 
located  in  what  we  might  call  a  commercial  sense;  that  is,  it  is  in  a 
region  where  much  of  the  material  which  is  used  can  be  had  con- 
v(»niently.  It  has  excellent  rail  and  water  communication  and  it  has 
a  large  industrial  community  to  draw  upon  for  its  labor  market. 
Defensively,  it  is  too  near  the  coast  for  as  good  security  as  we  would 
like  to  have,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  one  direction 
it  is  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
in  the  other  direction  it  is  100  mdes  up  the  Delaware  River.  The 
Delaware  River  is  a  stream  which,  as  you  know,  is  now  navigable 
for  large  ocean  vessels,  but  the  channel  is  rather  narrow,  and  vessels 
require  a  good  many  artificial  aids  to  get  up  it,  although  the  artifi- 
cial aids  are  there.  So  its  navigation  is  not  difficult  in  peace  times. 
But  with  those  aids  removed  it  would  be  much  more  difficult.  The 
river  is  fortified  about  40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  so  as  to  be  closed 
to  ships  of  war.  I  think  that  the  Frankford  Arsenal  ought  to  be 
preserved  as  an  establishment  for  use  in  times  of  peace,  and  I  think 
that  it  ought  to  receive  such  improvement  as  would  tend  to  cheapen 
the  manuiacturing  there,  and  in  some  respects  make  it  more  con- 
venient, and  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  being  interfered  with. 
But  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  greatly  enlarge 
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the  capacity  of  the  department  for  manufacturing  the  kinds  of  things 
that  are  manufactured  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  would  be  the  best  place  at  which  to  make  the  enlargement. 
It  would  be  a  good  place  in  most  respects  except  as  concerns  its  sit* 
nation,  considered  defensively. 

The  Chairman.  Has  its  location  so  near  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
any  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  character  of  the  thmgs 
that  are  manufactiu'ed  there? 

Gen,  Crozieb.  Of  comse,  a  closely  built-up  community  is  not  an 
ideal  place  for  any  manufacture  which  deals  with  explosives.  We 
have  occasionally  nad  accidents  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal.  However, 
we  have  never  had  any  accidents  that  destroyed  life  or  injured  any- 
body oflF  the  arsenal  groxmds,  that  I  remember.  We  have  had  ex- 
plosioi^  which  have  broken  some  windows  in  buildings  situated  in 
the  neighborhood,  belonging  to  private  parties.  The  storage  of  a 
large  amount  of  these  explosives  which  are  used  in  manufacturing 
vanous  thin^  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  is  not  desirable,  and  we 
make  it  a  point  of  keeping  there  no  more  than  enough  to  supply  the 
arsenal  for  three  weelffl  or  a  month.  These  explosives  are  generally 
stored  in  larger  Quantities  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  shipped  to  tne  Frrnkford  Arsenal  as  needed.  The  finished  am- 
munition is  not  very  dangerous.  Small  arms  ammimition  can  be 
stored  almost  anywhere  and  the  danger  is  practically  negligible, 
and  field  artillery  anmiunition  is  almost  as  sate.  This  ammunition 
is  now  put  up  in  fixed  cartridges  and  the  danger  from  explosion  is 
a  minimima.  Col.  Babbitt  informs  me  that  some  years  ago  we  had 
some  ammunition  which  was  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another 
in  a  cart  and  it  exploded  and  blew  the  driver  to  pieces.  He  was  a 
Government  employee,  but  this  explosion  took  place  in  the  street 
outside  the  arsenal  grounds,  and  it  mjured  some  children.  But  that 
was  not  an  explosion  which  took  place  on  the  arsenal  grounds. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  These  estimates  have  been  submitted  upon  what 
theory  ? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  On  the  theory  that  the  arsenal  should  be  improved 
but  not  distinctively  enlarged.  There  will  be  some  enlargement  of 
capacity  that  will  result  from  the  improvement,  but  it  would  be  inci- 
dental only.  I  can  make  that  clear,  1  think,  as  we  pass  along  over  the 
different  items  of  the  estimates. 

GENERAL  SHOP  BUILDING. 

With  reference  to  the  firet  estimate,  for  instance,  for  a  general  shop 
building,  $79,600, 1  wish  to  make  two  changes,  first,  to  reduce  it,  and, 
second,  to  raise  it.  I  would  reduce  it  to  $78,000,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  the  price  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  submitted,  but  before 
it  is  finally  considered  I  would  want  to  raise  that  by  15  per  cent,  be- 
cause of  tne  increased  cost  of  building  since  the  estimate  was  first  sub- 
mitted. The  reduction  from  $79,600  to  $78,000  comes  from  little 
changes  that  would  be  made  in  the  building,  but  I  want  to  add  15  per 
cent  of  $78,000  to  get  what  the  builidng  would  really  cost. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Which  is  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Which  would  make  it  about  $90,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  reason  for  the  increase  is  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  building  since  the  time  the  estimate  was  submitted. 
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It  is  intended  to  provide  a  building  for  housing  four  shops — a  labora- 
tory, an  electrical  shop,  a  plumbing  shop,  and  a  paint  shop.  These 
shops  are  now  occupying  small  wooden  building  that  are  old  and 
inconvenient.  There  is  the  Frankford  Arsenal  [indicating  on  map]. 
This  direction  is  north  [indicating].  The  Delaware  River  runs  along 
here;  here  is  a  creek  which  boimds  it  on  one  side — on  the  southwest 
side — and  it  runs  into  the  Delaware  River  at  this  point  [indicating]. 
On  the  other  two  sides  it  is  bounded  by  streets  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  the  remaining  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  vacant  piece 
of  property,  of  which  I  will  say  something  later,  i  ou  see  the  reser- 
vation is  fairly  closely  covered  with  buildings,  although  it  still  has 
some  vacant  space  in  it.  Here  are  the  three  buildings  in  which  these 
four  shops  are  now  situated,  and  which  are  designed  to  be  replaced 
by  a  single  building,  which  is  outlined  in  red  over  approximately  the 
positions  occupied  by  these  small  shop  buildings.  Here  is  a  view  of 
the  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  [indicating].  It  is  a  rec- 
tangular building  with  a  projection  to  the  rear  and  a  pediment  in 
front.  The  general  dimensions  are  about  111  feet  by  49  feet.  We 
have  had  fires  in  the  neighborhood  which  have  threatened  those 
wooden  buildings  and  have  required  us  to  keep  the  men  out  for  ex- 
tinguishing sparlis  that  were  blown  over  from  the  burning  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  How  important  is  this  additional  building? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  operations  which  will  be  carried  on  m  it  are 
indispensable  operations.  One  set  of  them,  the  laboratory  opera- 
tions, have  increased  in  importance  recently,  as  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  metallurgical  examinations  of  our 
cartridge  metal.  The  brass  for  the  small-arms  cartridges  is  likely 
to  give  trouble  in  a  good  many  different  respects,  particularly  if  the 
metal  is  not  right.  One  trouble  is  that  if  the  metal  is  too  soft  it 
causes  a  deformation  of  the  head  of  the  cartridge  upon  firing  which 
gives  trouble  in  its  use  in  macliine  guns,  it  produces  jams  in  the  guns. 
Another  trouble  is  that  if  it  .is  too  hard  the  necks  of  the  cartridge 
cases  will  split.  Of  course,  there  are  other  metallurgical  require- 
ments in  connection  with  the  manufacture  there.  The  bullet  jadkets 
are  trying  to  go  wrong  all  the  titne.  They  are  made  of  cupro- 
nickel;  and  we  have  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  the 
steel  for  our  shrapnel  case  forgings  in  order  that  they  shall  be  hard 
enough  to  be  strong  and  not  give  away  in  the  gun,  and  yet  soft  enough 
to  be  machinable.     So  we  have  a  good  many  laboratory  operations 

foing  on  there  all  the  time.  These  operations  are  now  going  on, 
ut  in  buildings  that  are  not  well  suited  for  them  and  in  such 
buildings  as  you  would  not  have  in  a  good  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  put  up  such  buildings  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  they  have  been  there  since  the  Civil  War, 
ever  since  these  operations  have  been  carried  on  upon  such  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

Mr.  SiiERLEY.  The  construction  of  this  building  will  not  serve  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  arsenal  primarily,  but  will  simply  afford 
adequate  facUitios  for  doing  the  work  that  you  are  now  doing  in 
inadequate  buildings. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  the  obji  ct  of  it  exactly,  yes. 
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EXTENSION   OF   ARTILLERY   AMMUNITION    STOREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  *^For  extension  of  artillery 
ammunition  storehouse,  $27,500/^ 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
the  manufacturing  facilities.  For  one  thing,  it  would  remove  the 
loading  of  the  time  train  rings  of  the  fuses  from  an  attic  of  another 
shop,  that  is  called  the  fuse  shop.  We  have  in  this  attic  certain 
processes  which  are  used  in  the  loading  of  fuses,  and  a  humidifier 
that  keeps  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  constant,  which  is  necessary 
if  you  are  going  to  get  uniform  burning  of  the  fuses.  There  are  also 
instiUled  thir*^  lathes  for  shaving.off  the  time  train  rings,  as  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  down  to  a  proper  surface.  These  processes  keep  the 
rooms  ^irly  well  filled  with  powder  dust,  and  this  dust  settles  every- 
where that  dust  will  settle,  and  if  there  is  a  little  spark  of  fire  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  room  it  is  likely  to  spread.  We  have  had 
sevtTal  explo:-ions  of  that  kind,  which  illustrate  the  dcsirabLlity  of 
having  this  work  segregated  and  put  off  somewhere  by  itself.  It  will 
go  into  this  extension  of  the  artillery  ammunition  storehouse,  so  that 
I  he  extension  is  not  primarily  for  storage  purposes. 

We  have  tried  various  ways  to  overcome  these  accidents,  but  they 
ha])])en  every  once  in  awhile,  and  in  justice  to  everybody  concerned, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  operations  should  be  segregated.  There  are 
some  operations  that  are  intended  to  be  carried  on  in  that  building, 
i  iTtuin  blending  of  the  luse  powders,  and  we  will  also  be  able  to  use 
a  part  of  the  space  on  the  first  floor  to  store  components  of  artillery 
jmmunition  as  they  are  monufactured.  The  output  of  these  fuses 
has  very  much  incrojised  of  late  years.  The  building  will  be  118  feet 
long  and  45  teet  wide.  Here  is  a  plan  of  it  [indicating].  It  is  a 
simple  sort  of  building.  Here  pre  the  rooms  in  which  this  loading  of 
time  train  rings  will  be  done,  which  is  somewhat  dangerous.  Here 
ih  a  sketch  which  shows  the  way  in  which  it  wUl  join  the  building  of 
which  it  is  an  extension.  Here  is  the  storehouse  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached,  and  here  is  the  building  which  we  are  intending  to  put  up 
[indicating].  Irom  that  and  from  the  description  that  I  have  given 
you,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  is  designed  to  improve  the 
<hanicter  of  the  manufacturing  at  the  arsenal  rather  than  to  dis- 
tinctly increase  its  amount.  It  provides  means  by  which  work  can 
be  taken  from  a  place  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  not  only  where  the 
disadvantages  that  I  have  enumerated  exist  but  also  where  the  work 
Is  too  crowded. 

EXTENSION    OF   INSTRUMENT   DEPARTMENT   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  extension  of  instrument 
department  building,  $19,100.'' 

Gen.  Croziek.  The  object  of  that  is  to  get  rid  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous congestion  of  machines  in  the  building  that  we  have,  and  in 
addition  to  secure  a  place  where  we  dan  carry  on  a  better  inspection 
of  these  optical  instruments  which  we  manufacture.  At  present 
we  have  no  high  place  where  we  can  put  these  instruments  and  look 
around  over  the  neighboring  buildings.  We  have  to  look  out  of  the 
upper  floor  of  this  instrument  shop  and  test  our  instruments  by  fixing 
them  on  certain  lines  that  are  marked  on  other  buildings,  about  75 
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yards  away.  We  ought  to  have  something  better  than  that,  and  it 
IS  proposea  with  this  appropriation  to  carry  up  the  pediment  of  this 
building  another  story,  after  the  manner  which  is  shown  in  this 
sketch  [indicating].  Here  is  the  building  that  the  appropriation 
relates  to  and  there  is  the  pediment  in  front  of  it  [indicating].  We 
propose  to  add  to  that  pediment,  as  is  shown  bv  these  shaded  lines, 
the  shaded  lines  representing  the  addition.  Looked  at  from  the  front 
the  building  woula  run  along  here,  and  at  present  here  is  the  pedi- 
ment [indicating]  running  up  this  far  [indicating].  Now,  we  propose 
to  carry  it  up  this  distance  [indicating],  above  the  roof  of  the  main 
part  of  the  building,  as  well  as  to  make  it  a  Uttle  wider.  I  am  running 
my  finger  over  the  part  which  is  already  there  and  here  is  the  part 
which  we  intend  to  add  [indicating].  Ix)oked  at  from  the  side  you 
can  see  that  we  are  nmning  it  up  hke  this  [indicating],  which  is  high 
enough  so  that  from  the  top  story  we  can  look  around  in  any  direc- 
tion and  bring  these  optical  instruments  to  bear  on  chimneys,  church 
spires,  or  what  not  in  the  distance,  which  will  give  us  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  is  possible  now  to  test  them,  inspect  them,  and  mially 
declare  that  they  are  properly  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  considered  an  important  improvement  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  an  important  improvement,  in  both 
respects.  The  machinery  there  is  now  congested.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  pertinent  question  as  to  why  it  should  be  congested,  why  it  was 
ever  congested,  why  enough  machinery  was  put  there  to  produce 
congestion,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.  But  when  we  have  been  pushed  hard  at  different  times 
and  have  called  on  the  arsenal  for  a  greater  output  the  people  in 
charge  there  have  been  very  apt  to  say,  ^^Here  is  a  place  in  which 
we  can  get  another  machine,^'  and  they  have  put  it  in,  and  it  is  not 
everybody  who  has  sufficient  foresight  to  see  that  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  the  putting  in  of  additional  machinery  will  be 
very  disadvantageous.  For  instance,  when  you  q.re  working  more 
than  one  shift  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
shift  shall  be  gotten  off  the  floor  before  the  next  shift  comes  on,  but 
when  the  machines  are  too  congested  that  is  not  possible,  and  the 
work  has  to  be  put  around  on  the  floor  and  sometimes  in  the  passage- 
ways, and  you  have  an  interference  there  with  the  increase  oi  output. 

My  view  with  reference  to  these  Government  estabhshments  is 
that  they  should  not  be  crowded  with  machinery  so  as  to  get  the 
maximum  output  that  can  be  given  by  them,  without  reference  t^o 
convenience,  but  that  they  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  model 
estabhshments  in  that  the  machinery  should  be  located  with  refer- 
ence to  proper  light  and  space.  But  sometimes  things  have  gotten 
ahead  of  us  a  httle  bit  and  I  find  congestion  where  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  have  it. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  officer  who  is  in  command  there, 
and  his  predecessors,that  in  all  probability  the  initial  fault  was  in 
my  office;  that  is  to  say,  I  called  on  him  for  an  increased  output 
and  he  did  his  best  to  meet  it  by  placing  additional  machines  at 
certain  places,  and  it  was  not  made  prominent  at  that  time  what 
the  result  would  be;  that  he  did  the  tning  that  was  apparently  the 
best  thing  to  do  and  as  a  result  crowded  the  shop  too  much. 
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EXTENSION    OP   FUSE-SHOP   BUILDING. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  extension  of  fuse  shop 
building,  $81,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  extension  of  the  fuse-shop  building  practically 
constitutes  a  separate  building,  alongside  the  first  building,  to  which 
it  is  described  as  an  extension,  and  connected  with  it  by  two  passage- 
ways which  run  up  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  floors.  There  are  two 
floors  and  an  attic.  Th^  present  fuse-shop  building  is  another  of  those 
buildings  in  which  too  much  machinery  has  been  placed  for  its  capac- 
ity. Trie  congestion  of  machinery  in  that  building  is  such  that  the 
inspection  wore  can  not  be  very  well  carried  on.  You  have  probably 
heard  a  good  deal  during  the  last  year  about  the  difficulty  of  fuse 
manufacture,  with  reference  to  foreign  orders  for  ammunition  that 
have  been  placed  in  this  country.  Ordinarily  the  most  troublesome 
point  has  been  with  regard  to  the  fuse,  which  is  a  very  important 
device  requiring  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  in  its  manufacture  and,  of 
course,  a  corresponding  amount  of  accuracy  in  its  inspection.  If  the 
inspection  is  not  properly  carried  on,  you  are  not  only  likely  to  have 
a  fuse  unsatisfactory  in  its  operation — that  is,  a  fuse  that  is  irregular 
if  it  is  a  time  fuse,  or  one  that  will  refuse  to  go  off  upon  striking  an 
object,  if  it  is  a  percussion  fuse — but  there  is  also  the  danger  that  cer- 
tain passages  will  be  too  large  and  not  properly  fitted,  resulting  in 
premature  explosions  and  causing  accidents.  That  sort  of  thing  has 
occurred  in  our  experience. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  With  this  addition  you  could  increase  the  output  ? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  It  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  it  somewhat,  but 
that  is  only  incidental  to  the  character  of  improvements  that  have 
been  mentioned.  The  building  is  a  little  larger  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  I  have  described,  but  there  are  two  reasons 
for  this;  one  is  that  the  building  ought  to  occupy  pretty  much  all  of 
the  space  that  is  available  right  there  for  a  buiiaing.  If  we  made  it 
smaller  the  space  that  would  be  left  would  not  be  such  that  you 
could  put  a  building  on  it  advantageously  if  you  found  it  necessary 
to  enlaree  the  space  subsequently.  It  ought  to  take  up  all  the  space 
there.  Then  another  reason  is  this:  From  its  size,  the  second  floor, 
or  a  part  of  the  second  floor,  can  be  very  advantageously  used  as  a 
n»st  room  for  the  women  employees  durmg  the  lunch  hour.  There 
are  several  hundred  women  employed  in  that  fuse  shop  alone  and  a 
still  lai^er  number  employed  in  the  arsenal  generally.  We  usually 
employ  a  good  many  women  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  there  is 
no  room  anywhere  in  the  arsenal  where  they  can  go  to  eat  luncheon 
or  where  they  can  sit  down  during  the  noon  hour.     All  the  welfare 

I)eople  who  concern  themselves  with  the  well-being  of  employees  in 
arge  manufacturing  establishments  advocate  very  strongly  the  propo- 
sition that  there  should  be  something  better  provided  for  them  as  a 
place  in  which  to  eat  their  noon-day  meal  instead  of  just  simply  eat- 
mg  at  their  machines  or  at  the  places  where  they  do  their  work.  We 
have  no  better  place  now  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  this  is  inci- 
dentally to  furnish  a  place  of  that  kind  for  the  female  employees. 
Here  [indicating]  is  a  sketch  showing  the  building  in  relation  to  the 
one  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  extension.     Here  [indicating]  is  the 

f)re8ent  fuse  shop,  and  here  [indicating]  is  its  end  elevation.     Here 
indicating]  is  the  extension  of  the  fuse  shop.     It  parallels  it  and  is 
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connected  with  it  by  these  two  structures  which  house  passageways. 
Each  floor  is  connected  by  the  passageway.  This  passageway  runs 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  or  past  tne  third  story. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  between  them  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  width  of  that  building  is  54  feet,  and  that  is 
just  about  the  distance  between.  The  lengtn  of  the  building  is  183 
or  184  feet. 

EXTENSION   OF  ARTILLERY  CASE   SHOP   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  extension  of  artillery-case 
shop  building,  $35,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  extension  contemplates  the  placing  of  a  sec- 
ond story  on  this  artillery-case  shop  building.  Now,  the  artillery- 
case  shop  is  a  shop  in  which  the  brass  cartridge  cases  for  field-artillery 
ammunition  are  manufactured.  A  round  of  field-artillery  ammuni- 
tion resembles  a  colossal  rifle  cartridge,  with  the  projectile  and 
charge  of  powder  joined  together  in  one  cartridge.  Each  brass  car- 
tridge case  is  anywhere  from  8  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  gun.  Now,  this  extension  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  the  manufacture  of  the  field-artillery  cartridge  cases,  but 
it  affects  tne  mtoufacture  of  the  same  thing  that  I  was  speaking  of 
before — namely,  the  fire-control  instruments.  It  will  relieve  the 
congestion  of  manufacture  of  instruments — the  fire-control  instru- 
ments. This  b)iildmg,  as  you  will  see,  is  joined  onto  the  instrument- 
department  building,  and,  as  you  will  also  see,  the  second  story  of 
this  building  comes  to  the  second  story  of  the  instrument-department 
building.  Now,  certain  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  this  building  at 
present — particularly  that  done  in  the  attic — ^will  be  moved  to  the 
second  story  of  this  building.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  grinding 
work  on  tools,  gauges,  etc.  This  work  is  now  done  disadvantageously 
in  the  attic  of  this  other  building,  and  it  is  done  under  circumstances 
such  that  the  dust  can  not  be  readily  removed. 

Modem  practice  requires  that  the  dust  from  the  emery  wheels  shall 
be  removed,  and  that  will  be  provided  for  in,  this  building.  In  addi- 
tion, some  other  work  besides  the  instrument  work  can  be  well  carried 
on  there.  The  instrument  department  not  only  makes  these  fire- 
control  instruments  I  spoke  of,  but  incidentally  and  as  a  "general 
arsenal  utUity,  it  manuiactures  the  tools,  gauges,  and  fixtures  that 
are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  artiUery  ammimition,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them.     There  are  cutting  tools  of  all  kinds 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing) .  Do  you  make  machine  tools  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  make  tools,  but  we  do  not  make  machines. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  make  machine  tools  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  make  machine  tools,  or,  rather,  we  make  tools 
tor  machines,  as  distinguished  from  machine  tools. 

EXTENSION    OF  LEAD  SHOP   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  extension  of  lead  shop 
building,  $10,000.'^ 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  lead  shop  in  its  size  was  based  on  a  very  much 
smaller  output,  particularly  of  field  artillery  ammunition,  than  the 
arsenal  is  capable  of  now.  There  are  made  in  the  lead  shop  both 
bullets  for  the  small  arms  ammimition  and  balls  for  shrapnel  of  field 
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artillery  ammunition.  The  furnaces,  etc.,  are  so  close  together  there 
now  that  in  case  of  an  explosion  the  employees  could  not  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  molten  lead  and  the  puff  of  flame  that  woxild  come. 
They  are  all  on  top  of  one  another,  and  we  need  this  extension  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  these  things  in  better  relation  to  one 
another.  At  the  time  when  this  lead  shop  was  installed,  we  were 
niriking  about  50,000,000  rifle  cartridges  a  year  and  about  50,000 
common  shrapnel.  Xqw,  we  have  increased  the  output  of  shrapnel 
up  to  something  more  like  200,000  rounds  a  year,  ana,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  there  has  considerably  increased.  This 
sketch  [indicating]  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  this  enlarge- 
ment amounts  to.  There  [indicating]  is  an  outline  of  the  building. 
Here  [indicating]  is  the  lead  shop.  This  being  an  addition,  this 
back  end  wall  of  the  existing  builaing  wifl  be  taken  out  and  it  will 
be  in  the  form  of  one  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  will  increase  your  output  as  well  as  improve 
the  conditions  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  course,  when  you  improve  conditions  in  that 
way,  by  giving  a  reasonable  amount  of  space  around  a  lot  of  furnaces 
and  meltmg  pots,  you  make  the  turn-out  easier,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  involve  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  lead  furnaces. 
They  will  be  better  placed  in  the  room,  and,  incidentally,  I  suppose 
this  building,  if  it  were  filled  to  its  capacity,  would  accommodate 
a  few  more.  When  we  start  to  put  in  a  few  more,  we  will  be  careful 
to  avoid  getting  back  into  the  same  position  we  are  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  metal  storehouse,  $21 ,500.^' 

METAL   STOREHOUSE. 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  constructed  metal  storehouses  there 
before,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  catch  up  with  the  necessity 
for  storing  metal.  Those  that  we  have  are  in  what  you  might  call 
very  desperate  use — that  is  to  say,  they  are  utilized  up  to  the  last 
notch,  and  we  have  not  now  space  enough  for  the  storing  of  the  large 
amount  and  large  variety  of  metal  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shrapnel.  This  necessity  results  more  from  the  increased  capacity 
for  the  manufacture  of  artillery  ammunition  than  from  anything  else. 
As  I  said  with  reference  to  the  last  item,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  something  like  300  per  cent  in  comparatively  recent  years.  The 
building  is  very  much  like  some  that  you  have  provided  for  before, 
but  it  will  cost  a  little  more,  because  in  this  case  the  foundation  is 
not  as  good  as  we  had  before,  and  we  will  have  to  have  some  piling 
to  rest  the  foundations  on,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  partly 
on  made  ground.  Here  [indicatmg]  are  the  conditions  around  some 
of  the  bufldings  you  have  already  given  us.  You  can  see  how  the 
stuff  is  piled  around  outside  of  the  buildings,  because  there  is  no  room 
for  it  inside.  That  material,  although  in  rough  package^,  is  valuable 
and  wortk  stealing. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  do  it  any  harm  to  be  exposed  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  As  1  said,  it  is  valuable  and  worth  stealing,  and  if 
it  were  inside  of  the  building  it  could  be  handled  much  better  and 
more  cheaply  with  the  appliances  there  for  handling  it  than  it  can 
be  handlea  on  the  outsiae  by  hand.  Here  [indicating]  is  another 
view  showing  somewhat  the  same  state  of  affairs.     There  [indicating] 
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is  a  view  of  the  building,  which  is  about  143  feet  by  40  feet  in  size, 
and  it  has  one  story.  It  is  intended  to  relieve  the  state  of  afTairs 
shown  in  these  photographs. 

STOREHOUSE    FOR   CURRENT   MANUFACTURES. 

The  C^H AIRMAN.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  a  storehouse  for  current 
manufactures,  S45,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  term  '' current  manufacture'^  needs  a  little 
explanation.  In  the  manufacture  of  artillery  amminution,  par- 
ticularly, certain  components  sometimes  get  ahead  of  other  compo- 
nents. The  fuses  ma]r  get  ahead  of  the  cases,  in  the  case  of  shrapnel, 
or  ahead  of  the  shells  in  case  you  are  manufacturing  shells.  In  that 
case  it  is  desirable  to  store  temporarUv  the  components  which  are  in 
surplus.  Sometimes  this  condition  of  one  component  getting  ahead 
of  another  results  from  a  defect  turning  up  with  reference  to  some 
one  of  the  components.  At  one  time  we  had  trouble  with  the  shrapnel 
cases.  We  were  making  them  out  of  bar  stock,  and  they  were  found 
to  have  seams  in  them.  Therefore,  we  had  to  stop  the  manufacture 
of  the  cases  until  we  could  correct  that  defect.  We  had  to  stop  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  the  cases,  and  to  find  out  whether  we 
could  get  bars  without  seams  in  them.  We  were  then  making  them 
by  the  use  of  machines,  cutting  them  out,  instead  of  pressing  them  out, 
by  the  forging  process.  At  another  time,  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  the  fuse.  Some  defect  may  appear  down  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  Proving  Ground,  where  they  are  tested.  Something  may 
have  shown  up  down  there  affecting  the  safetv  or  regularity  of  the 
fuses,  and,  in  that  case,  the  manufacture  oi  the  fuses  would  be 
stopped. 

Now,  when  you  have  the  manufacture  of  the  other  components 
going  on  at  the  proper  gait,  with  the  people  concerned  in  their  man- 
ufacture employed,  it  is  not  ^desirable  to  stop  that  work.  Sometimes 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  on  until  we  had  40,000  or  50,000 
of  one  component  finished,  but  we  were  not  able  to  assemble  the 
components  into  the  complete  round,  because  some  other  components 
were  not  finished,  and  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  some  place 
to  put  the  finished  ones.  It  is  lai^ely  for  that  kind  of  use  that  this 
building  is  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  no  place  for  the  storage  of  that  material 
now? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  certain  space  that  we  can  use  for  that 

f)urpose,  but  it  is  also  used  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is  not  enough 
or  the  combined  purpose.  We  have  certain  wooden  buildings  that 
have  been  there  for  some  time  which  we  use  for  the  storage,  among 
other  things,  of  artillery  cartridge  cases  that  come  back  from  the 
service,  and  there  is  not  room  enough  to  use  it  for  this  purpose. 
I  have  a  photograph  of  that  building  here  which  shows  a  good  deal 
of  that  stuff  stored  on  the  outside. 

SEWER   AND   CONNECTIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  one  sewer  and  connections, 

$7,500.^' 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  sewer  is  intended  to  provide  a  proper  system 
of  drainage  for  the  central  part  of  the  arsenal.  The  arsenal  has  the 
disadvantage  which  is  shared  by  a  good  many  other  places  of  the 
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sanie  size,  in  that  it  grew.  It  was  not  constructed  in  accordance 
with  an  original  plan,  as  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  for  instance,  was, 
and,  consequently,  the  sewers  run  in  every  direction.  When  we  have 
occasion  to  put  new  buildings  up,  as  we  have  once  in  a  while,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  satisfactorv  sewer  connections.  The  sewers  in  many 
instances  run  under  the  buildings  that  have  been  built  over  them 
afterwards,  so  that  it  is  verv  hard  to  get  at  them.  This  sewer  will 
run  from  the  north  gate  of  the  arsenal,  under  the  street,  directly 
toward  Frankford  Creek,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  moment  ago 
as  forming  the  boundary  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  arsenal.  This 
sower  would  drain  properly  about  19  buildings.  Of  course,  if  the 
sewer  we  have  there  always  maintained  itself  in  good  order,  this  would 
not  be  so  important  as  it  is.  When  these  sewers  break  now,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  locate  the  break  and  get  at  it  to  repair  it,  be- 
cause of  the  places  where  these  sewers  run. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Where  is  the  outlet  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  Frankford  Creek,  which  bounds  the  arsenal 
grounds  on  the  southwest  side. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Has  there  been  some  complaint  by  the  city  about 
using  that  creek  for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  had  this  sewer  proposition  before. 
Was  it  not  due  somewhat  to  the  failure  to  provide  sewerage  facilities 
for  some  adjacent  property? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  what  you  have  in  mind  is  the  sewer  or 
covered  drain  that  took  thej)lace  of  the  open  drain  that  ran  across  the 
arsenal  at  another  place.  The  old  drain  that  you  are  thinking  of  ran 
across  down  here  [mdicating],  and  the  sewer  1  am  talking  about  now 
runs  down  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  very  pressing  matter,  or  is  it  just  one  of 
those  things  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  it  is  important.  I  have  cut  out  a  great 
many  things  in  these  estimates  as  1  have  submitted  them  to  you,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  thought  ought  to  be  left  in.  There 
have  been  submitted  to  me  items  amounting  to  three  times  in  value 
what  I  am  submitting  to  you.  I  selected  these  after  a  good  deal  of 
winnowing. 

GARAGE  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '*For  garage  for  motor  trucks, 
$10,000.^' 

Gen.  Crozier.  Now,  we  have  there  needing  storage  two  gasoline 
motor  trucks,  two  electric  motor  trucks,  and  two  electric  industrial 
trucks  which  are  now  scattered  around  the  arsenal,  so  tar  as  their 
housing  is  concerned.  The  gasoline  trucks  are  stored  in  a  car  shed 
near  the  stable,  and  in  winter  they  have  to  be  put  into  one  of  the 
stock  buildings  at  night  in  order  to  keep  the  radiators  from  freezing. 
Then  we  have  a  large  electric  truck  of  3i  tons  capacity,  which  is 
stored  in  the  stock  room.  Then  we  have  a  small  electric  truck  of 
U  tons  capacity  and  two  industrial  trucks,  which  are  regular  bag- 
gage trucks  like  those  that  run  around  railroad  stations.  They  are 
also  stored  on  the  main  floor  of  the  stock  department  building,  in 
which  we  had  to  construct  a  runway.  These  storage  buildings  are 
required  for  storage  purposes,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  given  over 
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to  use  as  garages.  Now,  there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  storing  these 
things  properly,  where  you  could  have  the  things  necessary  for  them, 
such  as  gasoline  and  other  suppUes,  and  a  place  for  the  switchboard 
necessary  in  charging  the  electric  trucks.  All  of  those  things  ought 
to  be  had  iii  a  suitable  place. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  do  with  them  now — ^leave  them  out 
in  the  weather? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  stated  that  some  of  them  are 
stored  in  the  stock  room  and  that  two  of  them  are  stored  in  the  car 
shed  and  have  to  be  moved  out  of  there  in  cold  weather  to  keep 
the  radiators  from  freezing.  They  are  stored  in  shops  and  stock 
rooms,  but  these  are  not  proper  places  in  which  to  store  trucks. 
Everybody  has  garages,  of  course,  lor  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  this,  that  it 
is  bad  form  to  put  them  in  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  reason  that  anybody  has  for 
wanting  a  garage  for  his  motor  vehicles. 

ROADS,  WALKS,  AND   SEA    WALL, 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  the  construction  or  repair 
of  roads,  walks,  and  sea  wall,  $10,000. '' 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  roads  are,  of  course,  troubles  which  are  always 
with  us.  We  would  expect  to  use  about  $2,800  of  this  appropriation 
for  a  road  roller  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair.  We  do  our  own  road 
making  generally.  In  some  places  aroimd  the  establishment  we 
have  only  cinder  roads,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  the  heavy 
trucks  over  them.  The  macadam  roads  are  needing  repairs.  An- 
other consideration  is  this,  that  if  we  had  good  enough  roads  we 
would  be  able  to  increase  the  use  of  these  industrial  trucks.  They 
are  very  economical  and  convenient,  but  the  roads  are  not  good 
enough  to  use  industrial  electric  trucks  on  now.  If  we  undertook  to 
use  the  trucks  on  them  it  would  make  the  repairs  on  the  trucks  inor- 
dinate, or  greater  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  roads  are  so  poor  you 
can  not  run  ordinary  trucks  over  them  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  What  I  have  reference  to  is  not  the  ordinary  truck, 
but  the  little  mdustrial  truck  of  the  kind  you  see  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Station,  on  which  trunks  are  carried.  You  can  see  that 
they  require  quite  a  smooth  roadway  to  run  over.  It  is  not  good 
econorny  to  have  the  surfaces  in  bad  condition. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  wanted  to  spend  $2,800  of  this 
amount  for  a  road  roller.     How  about  the  sea  wall  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  You  will  remember  the  creek  I  have  been  talking 
about,  which  bounds  the  arsenal  on  the  southwest  side.  We  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  runs  a  track 
along  the  bank  of  that  creek,  that  we  willshare  with  them  the  expense 
of  keeping:  the  sea  wall  in  repair,  and  it  is  our  part  of  that  work  which 
is  referrecl  to  in  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  initiation  of  the  work? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  wall  is  there  now  and  this  is  intended  for 
repairs  to  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  I  should  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
estimate  for  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  walks,  and  sea  wall  is 
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before  you  at  $10,000.  That  ouffht  to  be  changed  to  $1 1 ,600.  When 
I  said  this  morning  that  the  bunding  which  I  had  estimated  for  first 
at  $79,600  could  be  reduced  to  $78,000  and  then  increased  15  percent, 
the  $1,600  taken  from  the  estimate  for  that  building  was  intended  to 
be  put  on  this  item  so  as  to  increase  it  from  $10,000  to  $1 1 ,600.  There 
is  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  ought  to  say  here:  All  of  these 
estimates  for  bui](dings  which  I  have  mentioned  are  to  be  increased 
by  15  per  cent,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  shop  building  estimate  is 
increased  15  per  cent,  namely,  the  increased  cost  of  construction  since 
the  estimates  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  estimates  mentioned  so  far  for  the 
Frankf ord  Arsenal  are  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  plant,  except  so  far  as  the  mcrease  of  capacity  may 
be  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  these  improvements. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  case  . 

The  Chairman.  And  this  w»ll  put  the  plant  in  what  you  bplieve 
will  be  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  greatly  improve  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  were  done,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  ask 
for  anything  more  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  very  much  in- 
creasing the  capacity. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Tms  does  not  end  the  possibility  of  improvement 
for  the  sake  of  improvement,  as  distinguished  from  increase  of 
capacity,  but  these  are  the  most  important  things. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  woula  make  the  plant  reasonably 
efficient  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  improve  it  considerably. 

PURCHASE  OF  LAND. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $125,000  for  purchase  of  land. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  additional  land  if  you  are  not  quite  sure 
this  is  a  safe  place  to  manufacture  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  land  ought  to  be  purchased  in  any  case,  Mr. 
(Tiairman.  For  one  thing,  if  we  do  not  get  it  it  is  certain  to  go  to 
somebody  else  before  long.  I  think  the  only  reason  it  has  not  oeen 
sold  to  somebody  else  has  been  because  of  the  desire  of  the  owners  of 
the  land,  which  is  an  estate,  to  dispose  of  it  in  one  parcel.  If  it  is 
disposed  of  in  one  parcel  or  divided  up  and  disposed  of  partly  for 
dwelUng  house  purposes  and  partly  for  some  kind  of  an  industrial 
ostablishment,  tnose  who  occupy  it  will  be  very  likely  to  object  to 
some  of  the  operations  that  go  on  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  partic- 
ularly the  operations  relating  to  testing  of  ammunition  hy  firing. 
We  fire  rifles  there  all  the  time,  testing  smaU-arms  ammunition,  and 
we  do  it  now  without  let  or  hindrance.  We  fire  artillery  ammimi- 
tion  all  the  time  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  we  get  an  occupier 
of  those  premises  alongside  where  we  do  this  work,  we  are  going  to 
have  trouble,  just  as  we  have  had  trouble  at  the  Springfield  Armory, 
where  we  fire  nothing  but  small  arms;  but  the  protest  was  so  in- 
sistent that  we  had  to  discontinue  that  process  at  the  place  we  had 
established  for  it  at  some  expense.  Of  course,  the  Government  would 
have  the  right  to  continue;  nobody  could  force  the  Government  to 
stop,  but  that  right  does  not  amount  to  anything,  because  the  com- 
plamts  are  made  to  parties  they  can  get  to  appraoch  the  Government 
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and  the  practice  will  always  be  stopped,  just  as  it  was  stopped  at 
Springfield. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  is  embraced  within  the  tract  it  is 
proposed  to  purchase? 

Gen.  Crozier.  About  25  acres.  We  want  to  get  it  not  only  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  but  we  will  use  it.  We  will  put  some  magazines 
on  it.  I  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  explosives  that  had  to  be  stored 
there  for  current  manufacture.  In  the  early  days  when  Frankford 
Arsenal  was  much  smaller  as  a  manufacturing  establishment,  the 
magazines  necessary  for  use  in  current  manufacture  coidd  be  placed 
some  distance  from  the  other  building;  but  the  magazines  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  the  other  buildings  have  increased  in  ntunber 
and  in  size,  and  they  have  approached  each  other  so  that  now  tliev 
are  too  close  together.  The  magazines  ought  to  be  more  isolated. 
In  addition  to  that  there  is  some  storage  which  is  safe  enough  to  be 
effected' at  Frankford  Arsenal,  but  which  we  have  not  room  for  now, 
and  buildings  could  be  placed  on  this  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  reason? 

Gen.  Crozier.  With  reference  to  this  storage,  of  course  what  we 
can  store  at  Frankford  Arsenal  will  save  the  cost  of  transporting  it 
somewhere  else.  We  now  transport  a  good  deal  of  this  ammunition 
made  ther,  particularly  artillery  ammunition,  to  Picatinny  Arsenal 
and  then  distribute  it  to  the  service.  If  it  could  be  distributed  from 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  that  would  be  a  saving  in  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  have  you  as  to  tne  value  of  the 
land? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  value  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  about  $6,000  an 
acre,  but  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered  now  is  about  $5,000  an  acre. 
The  proceeds  go  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  circum- 
staQces  of  the  sale  are  such  as  to  indicate  an  improbability  of  a 
fictitious  value.  I  have  had  that  question  examined  as  well  as  it 
can  be,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  price  is  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  there  were  a  little 
over  31  acres  of  land  in  this  tract. 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  continuation  of  that  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  prices  land  has  sold  for, 
here  are  some  statements  of  the  prices  oi  land  in  that  vicinity. 
Right  in  that  vicinity  are  several  mots  of  ground  which  have  been 
sold  for  prices  indicated  on  the  plots  [indicating].  Here  is  where 
some  land  sold  in  1904  for  $4,500  an  acre,  and  here  is  where  some 
land  was  sold  in  1912  for  $6,000  an  acre,  and  here  is  where  some 
land  was  sold  in  1907  for  $5,000  an  acre.  Those  are  prices  of  land 
right  in  the  vicinity  of  this  land. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  property  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  other  parcels  you  have  mentioned 
have  a  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  it  runs  down  to  the  Delaware  River  here 
[indicating].  It  gives  us  a  desirable  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River 
which  we  have  not  now.  We  are  reallv  cut  off  from  the  Delaware 
River.  Here  is  where  our  land  xetends,  and  here  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  across  here,  with  a  drawbridge  at  this  point  [indi- 
cating], and  we  would  have  to  bring  thin^  tnrough  that  draw  and 
get  into  the  Frankford  Creek,  whereas  this  would  give  us  land  for 
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building  a  wharf  on  the  Delaware  River,  where  vessels  of  almost 
any  size  could  come,  and  we  could  ship  things  all  over  the  Atlantic 
anil  Gulf  coast. 

INCREASING   FIRE   PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  increasing  facilities  for  fire 
protection,  $20,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  appropriation  is  intended  to  supplement  an 
appropriation  of  $19,000  wnicn  has  already  been  made,  but  which  has 
not  been  used,  because  upon  examination  it  was  not  thought  the 
project  was  a  good  one.  The  appropriation  was  made  about  two 
Tears  ago;  that  is,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1915,  and  amoimted 
to  $19,000.  We  wish  to  put  this  $20,000  with  the  $19,000,  and  with 
the  $39,000  resulting  make  a  project  which  would  be  really  satisfac- 
tory. It  will  involve  laying  a  30-inch  main  from  the  Delaware  River 
to  the  power  house,  down  at  the  central  portion  of  the  arsenal,  at  a 
depth  varying  from  1 1  feet  to  25  feet,  so  that  there  wiU  be  a  gravity 
flow  through  that  pipe  and  give  us  something  like  7,500  gallons  a 
minute.  At  the  inner  end  of  it  there  will  be  placed  a  2,000-gallon- 
a-minute  pump,  which  would  pump  this  water  up  into  a  high  storage 
tank  whicn  we  have  there  now,  and  would  also  pump  it  directly  into 
the  mains  in  case  of  fire.  This  30-inch  main  would  have  to  be  about 
1,900  feet  long,  and  the  depth  is  necessary  to  insure  a  continuous 
flow  at  any  stage  of  the  tide  in  the  Delaware  River,  which  is  a  tidal 
stream  at  that  point. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  would  that  water  pipe  be  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  About  1,900  feet.  Now,  this  water  supply  system 
vdll  not  only  give  fire  protection,  but  it  will  furnish  water  for  the 
boilers,  condensers,  and  for  the  washing  of  cartridge  cases,  all  of 
which  consumes  a  good  deal.  We  have  now  at  the  arsenal  a  system 
by  which  we  have  a  300,000-gaUon  cooling  reservoir,  which  supplies 
water  for  the  condensers  of  the  steam  engines  of  the  power  plant. 
In  warm  weather,  however,  they  do  not  condense  very  weU,  and  we 
have  to  turn  in  fresh  water  from  the  city  supply,  which  is  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  project  diner  from  the  original  one 
for  which  you  asked  $19^000  and  which  wajS  granted  ? 

Gren.  Crozier.  The  pnncipal  difference  is  that  the  original  project 
contemplated  putting  a  pump  out  at  the  river  end  of  this  main  and 
pumping  water  from  the  Delaware  River  through  the  main  into  this 
nigh  tank,  or  into  the  fire  mains  in  case  of  fire.  By  using  those 
pumps  out  there  we  could  use  much  smaller  pipe  than  this  30-inch 
main,  but  if  we  had  the  pumps  out  there  we  would  have  to  have  two 
pumps,  and  place  them  m  tandem,  in  order  to  get  sufllcient  pressure 
to  pump  into  this  high  75,000-gallon  reservoir.  If  we  had  done  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  a  man,  probably,  kept  out 
there  all  the  time  at  this  pump  house,  which  would  have  to  be  near 
the  river;  if  we  use  this  other  plan  we  can  have  a  gravity  flow  from 
the  river  to  our  power  plant,  and  the  pumps  located  at  the  power 
plant  will  be  imder  the  supervision  of  the  power-house  crew. 

The  Chairman.  It  mignt  be  cheaper  to  have  a  man  at  the  river 
than  to  spend  $20,000  additional. 

Gen.  Crozier.  You  see,  we  would  have  a  very  considerably 
increased  supply  by  the  process  that  we  are  intending,  to  use.     This 
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30-inch  line  would,  under  the  worst  conditions,  as  I  said  a  moment 
a,go,  supply  about  7,500  gallons  a  minute  to  this  pump  pit,  which 
would  be  rather  more  than  we  use  at  the  present  time,  but,  of  course, 
in  putting  in  an  installation  of  this  magnitude  you  build,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  new  arrangement,  will  you  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  any  of  the  city  water  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  taking  any  of 
the  city  water  except  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  need  pure  water 
for  human  consumption.  We  would  dispense  with  any  necessity  for 
water  for  the  boilers,  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturing  plant,  for 
condensing  purposes  for  our  steam  plant,  or  for  fire  purposes,  and  we 
would  restrict  the  use  of  city  water  to  practically  domestic  purposes 
and  for  drinking  water  for  the  manufacturing  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  first  scheme  you  intended  to  still  get 
the  city  water  for  your  boilers  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  under  this  scheme  we  would  furnish  water  for 
the  boilers  as  well  as  water  for  the  other  purposes.  Under  the  original 
scheme  we  would  have  had  a  considerable  loss  of  pressure  between 
those  pumps  and  the  inner  end  of  this  main,  which  would  have  been 
only  a  12-mch  main.  That  is  where  a  considerable  difference  m  the 
expense  came.  We  were  to  have  a  12-inch  main,  but  now  we  have 
a  30-inch  main. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  which  side  of  Frankford  Creek  do  you  intend  to 
place  your  intake  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  run  out  under  that  railroad  into  the  Delaware 
River  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  the  land  you  now  own  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  have  to  have  this  new  land  for  this 
intake  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  this  is  independent  of  the  project  for  the  land. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  going  to  put  a  sewer  into  Frankford  Creek, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  other  sewers  running  into  that  creek,  and  if 
you  take  water  out  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Frankford 
Creek,  with  all  of  those  sewers  running  into  it,  will  the  water  be  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  the  purposes  for  which  you  propose  to  use  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  wul  run  three  or  four  hunored  feet  out  into  the 
river  and  then  have  a  filter  arrangement  to  remove  what  is  mechani- 
cally suspended  in  the  water  right  at  the  land  end. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  can  run  out  several  hundred  feet  into  the  river 
without  interfering  with  navigation  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  the  pipe  will  run  out  at  too  great  a  depth  to 
interfere  with  navigation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.   lou  said  13  feet  at  the  lower  end? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  said  11  feet.  It  is  expected  to  run  out  some  400 
feet  into  the  river,  and  it  will  probably  be  run  up  above  the  wharf. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  there  are  boats  of  any  size  coming  in  there  your 
pipe  would  interfere  with  them. 

Gen.  Crozier.  No.  We  could  not  run  it  out  at  that  level,  of 
course.  Now,  I  see  your  point,  that  the  water  would  not  run  uphill 
if  we  run  that  pipe  out  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  might  siphon  it  up  and  bring  it  up  in  that  way. 
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Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  details,  but  if  our  level  is  11 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  water  outside  it  will  run. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  You  can  siphon  it  and  do  that  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  even  without  siphoning. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  I  was  wondering  how  you  were  going  to  do  all 
of  that  for  that  sum  of  money. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  here  is  the  estimate  in  detail.  The  principal 
items  of  expense  are  this  pipe  which  will  run  400  feet  into  the  river 
and  will  be  a  30-inch  cast-iron  pipe;  that  will  cost  $5,000;  there  will 
be  1,900  feet  of  pipe  nmning  from  the  bank  of  the  river  into  the 
pump  pit;  that  will  oe  terra-cotta  pipe  and  will  cost  between  $20,000 
and  $21,000.  Those  two  items  will  amount  to  about  $26,000  of  the 
S:i9,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  you  give  the  price  of  your  pipe,  you  mean  the 
price  of  the  pipe  laid,  of  course  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  will  be  the  price  of  the  pipe  laid,  the  cost 
of  the  pipe  laid.    Now,  the  other  items  are 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  I  was  wondering  why  you  were  going 
to  drive  a  tunnel  in  doing  this. 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  is  the  proposition  of  an  engineer;  it  will  be 
done  by  an  engineering  corporation;  we  will  not  do  it  ourselves; 
we  will  do  it  under  contract. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  think  they  can  do  it  for  that. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  we  have  had  that  report.  Now,  we  would 
expect  that  after  putting  this  plant  in,  counting  the  interest  on  the 
investment  in  it,  tne  depreciation  of  the  different  structures,  and  the 
cost  of  operation,  etc.,  tne  actual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
with  all  those  fixed  charges,  would  be  $2,294,  practically  $2,3p0,  and 
we  would  save  water,  which  is  used  for  washing  cartridge  cases,  for 
cooling  purposes,  for  boiler  cleaning,  and  for  construction  work,  which 
would  amoimt  to  something  over  $1,700,  and  we  would  save  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  water  which  we  need  for  our  condensing  pur- 
poses, owing  to  our  inability  to  get  water  which  is  cool  enough  from 
our  300,000-gallon  reservoir;  so  our  saving  would  amount  to  about 
$2,600  a  year,  and  we  would  expect  that  this  installation  would  pay 
all  the  fixed  charges  and  operatmg  expenses  and  save  us  $300  a  year 
besides. 

The  Chairman.  This  plant  is  capable  of  development,  so  that  its 
capacity  can  be  increased  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  this  water  supply  would  correspond  to  some 
enlargement  of  the  plant  over  its  present  size. 

ENLAROINO   CAPACITY   OF  FRANKFORD   ARSENAL. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  addition  to  that,  if  you  were  called  upon  to 
do  considerably  more  than  the  capacity  of  tliis  present  plant,  is  it 
capable  of  enlargement  and  development  economically? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  or  three  fines  that  could 
be  followed  in  doinff  that.  We  could  increase  the  capacity  for  the 
manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition  at  that  plant,  for  one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Geu.  Crozier.  We  could  double  the  capacity,  which  would  mean 
a  considerable  new  manufacturing  plant,  for  about  $2,000,000.  I 
have  not  in  mind  now  any  particular  item  of  improvement  in  the 
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small-arms  ammunition  plant  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
make,  irrespective  of  an  enlargement  project  with  reference  to  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  testifying  before  the  fortifications  subcommittee 
you  suggested  that  there  were  certain  manufactures  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  undertake  in  connection  with  Field  Artillery  which  it 
was  not  now  doing  at  all,  and  that  by  the  expenditure  of  about 
$175,000,  $80,000  of  which  would  go  into  a  building  and  the  balance 
into  equipping  the  building,  you  could  create  a  plant  for  the  doin^ 
of  this  worK.  Will  you  indicate  just  what  character  of  work  you  had 
in  mind? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  that  statement  I  referred  to  a  forging  plant  for 
making  shrapnel  cases  and  shell  forgings,  about  which  ihave  spoken 
several  time3  to-day.  The  estimate,  m  a  little  more  detail  tnan  I 
gave  it  before,  would  include  $80,000  for  the  building,  which  you 
mentioned,  $41,500  for  machinery  for  making  shrapnel  cases  and  shell 
forgings  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  field  artillery,  and  $52,000  for  mak- 
ing the  same  things  for  the  larger  sizes  of  field  artillery,  up  to  6 
inches  in  caliber,  all  of  which  together  would  make  $173,500,  I  wiU 
say,  $175,000.  These  expenditures  would  give  a  capacity  of  about 
300  rounds  of  ammunition  of  this  kind,  300  rounds  of  shrapnel  cases 
and  shell  forgings  per  day,  for  the  smaller  sizes,  and  about  250 
rounds  per  day  of  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  effect  of  this  would  not  be  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  as  I  understand  it,  but  it  would  simply 
be  to  make  therein,  to  the  extent  of  this  proposed  plant  capacity, 
all  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  finished  ammunition  for 
field  guns  up  to  6  inches. 

Cren.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it.  These  articles 
which  I  have  mentioned  we  now  buy  as  raw  material. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product 
is  represented  in  the  cost  of  these  shells  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  A  shrapnel  case  forging  varies  in  price  from  $1.50 
to  $2,  and  a  completed  round  of  shrapnel  ammunition,  counting 
everything,  wouid  be  from  $10  to  $12. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  it  would  represent  something  approximat-- 
ing  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  it  would  if  that  were  the  whole  story.  But, 
of  course,  to  make  this  forging  we  would  have  to  buy  the  block  of 
steel  out  of  which  we  make  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  question  of  saving.  I 
simply  say,  speaking  of  the  proportion  of  cost  that  the  forging  l)ore 
to  the  finished  product,  that  it  is  something  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  you  estimate  you  could  save,  if  anything, 
on  these  forgings  by  manuiacturing  them? 

Gen.  Crozier.  A  few  years  ago  the  saving  would  have  been  co- 
siderable  because  the  prices  which  we  were  then  being  charged  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  prices  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  believe 
that  we  could  now  save  30  per  cent  on  the  prices  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  we  could  now,  on  the  price  of  $1.50  to  $2, 
which  these  forgings  cost  us. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Aside  from  that  estimated  saving,  what  advantage 
would  them  be  to  you,  if  any,  in  making  these  forgings  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  1  think  we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  instruct 
intending  competitors  how  to  make  them;  also  that  we  would  be  able 
to  still  further  reduce  the  price  of  the  people  who  have  been  making 
them  for  us,  or  similar  people,  because  we  would  ourselves  then  have 
full  knowledge  of  what  it  ought  to  cost  to  make  them  and  what 
difficulties  and  losses  are  encountered  in  the  manufacturing  processes. 
Our  own  officers,  in  other  words,  would  be  experts  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  things,  would  have  full  knowledge  of  it  and  be  in  a  better 
position  to  bargain  with  anybody  who  would  contemplate  furnishing 
ihom  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sherley.  While  the  Frankford  Arsenal  is  not  ideally  situated 
from  a  military  standpoint,  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  making  the 
tiiiished  ammunition  at  that  place,  could  there  be  any  special  objec- 
tion urged  against  the  erection  of  this  building  and  the  installation 
of  the  necessary  machinery  to  make  the  forgings  just  because  of  the 

locality  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  not.  I  think  this  would  be  a  useful  instaUa- 
tion  to  make.  The  capacity  of  it  would  be  moderate  after  all;  the 
figures  which  I  gave  you  are  in  total  only  550  rounds  a  day,  whereas 
the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  ammunition  in  one  of  the  armies  of 
Europe  alone  is  said  to  be  something  like  100,000  a  day. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  proportion  would  your  capacity  to  make  these 
CAsi*s  bear  to  the  other  components  that  you  are  making  there  and 
which  go  to  make  up  the  finished  shell  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  would  not  be  much  more  than  one-third  of  our 
capacity  in  other  components. 

Sir.  Sherley.  So  you  would  still  need,  if  this  plant  were  created, 
to  buy  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  that  you  now  use  at  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Assuming  that  the  suggestions  you  made  in  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  fortifications  were  carried  out 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  manufacturing  arsenals  were  established 
west  of  the  Allegneny  Mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  countr}^,  would 
you  then  feel  that  these  forgings  ought  to  be  made  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  or  ought  to  be  made  at  some  point  west  of  the  Alleghenies  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  inasmuch  as  we  have  this  manufacture  estab- 
lished at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  in  consideration  of  the  very  good 
manufacturing  conditions  that  there  are  there,  I  think  that  this  addi- 
tion to  the  plant  would  be  defensible,  although  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  were  not  there  I  would  not  put  it  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  your  views  on  that  are  controlled  largely  by 
the  fact  that  the  Frankford  Arsenal  is  there  and  you  could  make  this 
extension  at  that  point  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Exactly.  Moreover,  the  Frankford  Arsenal  is  not 
particularly  exposed.  For  instance,  it  is  not  subject  to  such  a  raid 
as  might  be  made  upon  Bridgeport,  where  there  is  a  large  small-arms 
factory,  or  at  New  Haven,  wiere  tnere  is  another  one,  or  some  other 
such  place  as  that  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Could  it  not  be  stated  this  way:  That  as  long  as  you 
are  making  the  other  components  that  go  to  make  up  the  finished 
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ammunition  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  that  is  the  place  at  wliich  to 
establish  this  plant  to  the  extent  that  has  been  indicated  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  so;  yes.  Of  course,  if  I  were  to  establish 
this  plant  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Frankford  Arsenal  should 
be  captured,  I  would  have  so  much  of  an  ammunition  plant  still  in 
my  possession. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that,  but  assuming  that  you  are  going 
to  continue  to  make  this  ammunition  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  it  all  there  if  you  are  going  to 
make  any  of  it  there. 

Gen.  (Jrozier.  That  is,  all  of  the  parts  of  a  round  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  it 
all  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  if  no  other  manufacturing  arsenals  were 
established  and  it  was  desirable  to  enter  upon  the  competition  that 
you  have  spoken  of  in  making  these  forgings  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
would  be  an  available  place  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  is  mvolved  the  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  establish 
other  manufacturing  arsenals  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  also  another  question  involved  in  that, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  we  would  patronize 
private  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  conclusion  implied 
in  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Borland.  It  seems  to  me  that  irre- 
spective of  whether  you  were  to  ostabUsh  an  arsenal  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  as  long  as  you  expect  to  maintain  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  in  the  business  of  making  this  kind  of  ammunition  there 
can  be  no  substantial  reason  urged  against  the  making  of  the  cases 
at  the  Frankford  Arsenal? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  there  is  no  reason  for  that,  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Borland  to  indicate  that  there  would  be. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Speaking  generally,  in  your  opinion,  which  would 
be  the  better  policy  in  increasing  the  Government  manufacture,  to 
increase  it  in  those  finishing  and  somifinishing  processes  which  you 
are  now  carrying  on,  or  to  increase  it  by  taking  up  other  processes  on 
the  same  material  going  back  toward  raw  material? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Gonerdly  sneaking,  I  should  say  in  the  more 
finished  processes,  and  I  should  say  that  the  splitting  point  or  dividing 
line  between  the  two  would  be  the  line  at  which  the  material  ceases 
to  be  commercial  material.  For  instance,  take  these  shrapnel  cases 
that  we  were  considering;  at  one  point  they  are  steel  billets,  and  in 
that  stage  they  are  commercial  material;  at  another  point  they  are 
rough  shrapnel  cases,  and  then  they  are  not  commercial  material 
because  no  use  is  made  of  them  except  as  shrapnel  cases. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  any  event,  you  would  not  go  beyond  the  point 
where  the  material  was  ordinary  commercial  material  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  I  would  not  go  beyond  that  point.  ^Vnother 
and  easier  illustration  is  found  in  the  raw  material  for  our  small- 
arms  cartridge  cases.  It  is  sheet  brass,  a  purely  commercial  article, 
and  I  would  not  make  it. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  your  idea,  however,  that  the  Government 
should,  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  men  informed  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  prices,  expand 
those  manufacturing  industries  so  as  to  manufacture  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  all  those  articles  or  all  of  this  material  from  the  ordinary 
ommercial  material  up? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  have  the  Government  manufac- 
ture a  portion  of  those  things,  of  all  fighting  material  which  is  not 
also  commercial  material 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  Beginning  where? 

Gen.  Crozier.  At  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  commercial  ma- 
ttTial. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  But  if  we  are  simply  going  to  expand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  some  emergency,  would  it  not  be  better  to  expand 
in  the  finishing  of  material  rather  than  in  the  first  processes,  because 
those  first  processes,  while  beyond  the  ordinary  commercial  use  of 
the  material,  are  not  so  far  beyond  the  commercial  use  that  ordinary 
(ommercial  shops  could  not  make  them  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  true  with  regard  to  a  good  deal  of  material. 
I  will  give  you  an  illustration  by  taking  the  fuse.  A  fuse,  of  course, 
is  not  a  commercial  article,  but  the  machine  work  that  is  done  on  a 
fuse  is  quite  within  the  capacity  of  a  number  of  establishments  of 
various  Kinds  in  the  country.  Now,  coming  to  the  last  operation  on 
that  fuse,  which  is  the  loading  process,  you  will  find  tnat  that  is 
much  more  special,  and  it  woula  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  that 
(lone  in  an  ordinary  commercial  shop  than  to  get  the  machine  work 
(lone. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  expand  for  emergen- 
( i(^,  the  place  to  expand  with  material  of  that  kind  would  be  in  that 
final  process  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  could  be  extended  to  the  whole 
round  of  ammunition  itself,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  fuse  but 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  it.  If  we  are  going  to  expand  the  Govern- 
ment's capacity,  I  would  expand  it  first  and  preferably  along  the  line 
of  loading  ammunition,  not  only  with  reference  to  loading  the  fuse, 
but  with  reference  to  everything  connected  with  it,  which  is  very 
special  work.  I  think  we.  could  expand  considerably  our  capacity 
along  that  line,  and  draw  on  the  surrounding  communitv  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  component  parts,  which  they  would  be  well 
(^quipped  to  do  with  the  minimum  of  change  in  their  plants. 

Mr.  SuERLEY.  Is  there  any  other  work  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  such  munitions  as  you  make  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
which  you  are  not  doing  there,  but  which  you  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  do  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  not  thus  far  been  making  range  finders  at 
the  Frankford  Arsenal,  although  we  make  other  optical  instruments 
there.  I  think  we  might  very  well  make  range  finders  there,  and  that 
we  might  very  well,  perhaps,  increase  our  instrument-making  capac- 
ity there  beyond  that  which  is  incidental  to  the  improvements  I  have 
<lescribed  here,  but  I  have  not  gotten  an  estimate  ready  as  to  the 
amount  which  would  cover  what  might  be  called  a  sensible  extension. 
There  is  not  anything  else  except  enlargement  for  enlargement's 
^ake.     I  can  tell  you  something  about  what  it  would  cost  to  make  a 
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considerable  increase  in  the  capacity  there,  which  would  be  an  increase 
simply  by  way 

Mr.  Shebley  (interposing).  Before  going  into  that,  would  you  ad- 
vise an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  Frankford  Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  1  would  not.  I  would  not  advise  any  other 
kind  of  increase  than  the  kind  we  have  been  discussing  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  the  kind  estimated  for  here,  or  the 
kind  you  have  been  discussing  here  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Both.  I  have  not  refrained  from  submitting  esti- 
mates for  this  shrapnel  forcing  plant  upon  any  question  of  policy, 
but  I  have  simply  refrainea  because  oi  the  magnitude  of  the  esti- 
mates that  I  was  already  submitting,  and  I  womd  probably  submit 
that  another  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Laying  aside  the  question  of  the  amount  you  felt 
warranted  in  asking  this  time,  I  understand  that  you  do  favor  now 
at  some  future  time  the  equipment  of  a  plant  at  Frankford  Arsenal 
for  the  making  of  those  cases  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  the  kind  that  has  been  indicated,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  about  $175,000? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  reference  to  that  I  would  say 
that  I  would  not  like  to  have  that  appropriation  made  at  the  expense 
of  any  others  I  have  estimated  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  do  not  remember  whether  you  stated  whether 
that  would  furnish  shrapnel  cases  to  the  full  capacity  of  your  present 
loading  facilities? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  furnish  all  of  the  shrapnel  cases  required  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  furnish  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  them. 


Friday,  February  18,  1916. 

ordnance   depot,   MANILA,   P.   I. 

PIRE   PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  "Ordnance  depot,  Manila,  P.  I.:  For  increasing 
facilities  for  fire  protection,  $4,900.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  intended  to  put  a  sprinkler  system  in  three 
or  four  storehouses.  We  have  the  water  supply  there,  and  this  is 
simplv  to  install  what- has  been  installed  in  many  other  places,  a 
sprinKler  system. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  the  depot  grounds,  right  in  the  city  of  Manila, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  plant  have  ^ou  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  quite  a  considerable  repair  plant.  We  employ 
about  200  or  250  people,  mostly  natives.  Our  foremen  and  other 
superintendents  and  the  principal  workmen  are  Americans,  but  we 
have  some  machinists  and  some  carpenters  and  a  good  many  laborers 
who  are  natives. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  complete  the  fire-protection  work? 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  I  am  not  sure.  It  will  complete  all  we  have  in  hand 
now.  There  has  been  no  special  appropriation  before  for  fire  pro- 
tection for  that  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  fire  protection  outside  of  the  sprinkler 
svstem  i 

Gen.  Cbozier.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  fire  plugs,  and  we  have  hose  in 
the  different  sho})s  which  has  been  bought  from  the  general  mainte- 
nance appropriations,  and  the  arsenal  is  right  in  the  city  of  Manila, 
where  it  nas  the  advantage  of  the  Manila  &e  department. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  not  so  important  as  in  other  places. 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  but  this  is  for  a  sprinkler  system,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  take  care  of  an  incipient  fire,  which  you  expect  to  have 
automatically  put  out  before  the  fire  department  is  alarmed. 

INCREASING   STORAGE   FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  "For  increasing  storage  facilities,  $27,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  is  intended  to  raise  the  roof  and  put  a  second 
story  on  a  certain  building  in  the  arsenal  ground.  I  think,  however, 
it  is  better  to  make  the  wording  so  it  will  be  general  in  its  application. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  storage  have  you  there,  General? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  all  the  equipments  and  arms  and  ammu- 
nition necessary  to  keep  going  about  16,000  troop,  native  and 
American.  In  addition  to  that  he  have  a  considerable  store  of  arms 
and  equipment  and  ammunition  which  is  intended  to  equip  new  troops 
of  the  class  of  volunteers  which  we  would  raise  out  there  in  case  of 
emergency,  partly  from  the  Americans  who  are  there  and  partly 
from  the  natives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  give  up 
the  Philippines,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  increase  this  particular 
depot? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  if  we  are  going  to  give  up  the  Philippines  if 
we  are  going  to  leave  there,  this  appropriation  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  your  main  storehouses  on  Corregidor? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  a  few  at  Corregidor  where  we  store  the 
materials  intended  particularly  for  the  ultimate  defense  of  Corre- 
gidor as  a  last  stand,  but  all  of  our  storage  for  current  issue  and  most 
of  the  storage  for  equipping  new  troops  is  at  the  Manila  Ordnance 
Depot. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  building  you  are 
going  to  enlarge  ? 

Gen  Crozier.  All  of  those  storehouses  out  there  are  stone  build- 
ings as  distinguished  from  frame  buildings.  This  one  is  a  one-story 
building  and  we  might  as  well  use  the  space  and  give  it  a  second 
story  and  let  the  same  roof  cover  the  two,  rather  then  build  a  new 
building.  I  might  say  that  this  is  the  first  special  appropriation 
that  has  been  asked  for  the  Manila  Ordnance  Depot  for  five  years. 

NEW   YORK   arsenal,  GOVERNORS    ISLAND. 

After  Manila,  the  next  arsenal  in  alphabetical  order  would  be  the 
New  York  Arsenal  at  Governors  Island,  and  we  are  not  asking  any- 
thing for  that  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  asked  anything  for  that  arsenal  ? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  Last  year  was  the  oaly  time  in  10  years  we  ask(\i 
for  anything,  and  we  got  $20,000  for  the  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  on  the  theory  you  had  an  arsenal 
there,  but  was  on  the  theory  that  your  boats  ran  from  Governors 
Island  to  Sandy  Hook  and  you  had  to  dock  there.  You  have  no 
arsenal  there,  have  you  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  we  have  an  arsenal  there,  but  it  is  not  a 
manufacturing  arsenal  nor  a  repair  arsenal.  We  do  not  do  any  work^ 
there,  but  it  is  a  purchasing  establishment,  where  a  good  deal  of 
material  which  is  bought  in  the  market,  like  oil  and  waste  and  that 
sort  of  thing  for  the  seacoast  fortifications,  is  purchased  aid  stored 
and  from  which  it  is  distributed.  It  is  also  a  distributing  point  for 
certain  things  that  are  manufactured  at  the  other  arsenals  and  sent 
there  for  storage.  We  maintain  at  the  New  York  Arsenal,  among 
other  things,  quite  an  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  to  equip  an  over-sea  expedition  if  we 
should  have  to  send  one  somewhere,  and  for  which  place  it  would 
start  from  New  York  Harbor.  It  is  a  small  place  where  there  is  one 
officer.  We  expend  money  on  it  every  year,  but  the  money  comes 
from  the  general  appropriation  for  mainteiance  of  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  one  of  the  buildings  inside  of  the  moat  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  little  group  of  buildings  which  3^ou 
see  in  passing  frum  the  South  Ferry  over  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn.    You  pass  right  by  them.     You  notice  some  of  the  houses  have 
green  lawns  in  front  of  them  and  they  are  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings on  that  part  of  the  island. 

PICATINNY   ARSENAL;    DOVER,    N.   J. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  arsenal  is  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover, 
N.  J.     Will  you  make  a  general  statement  about  this  powder  factory? 

MANUFACTURE    OR   PURCHASE    OP    POWDER. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Picatinny  Arsenal,  you  know,  is  our  powder  factory. 
In  addition  to  being  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
it  is  the  storage  place  for  ammunition  and  explosives  in  general.  In 
the  process  of  storage  and  issue,  of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  such 
work  done  as  making  up  powder  charges ;  that  is,  putting  the  powder 
in  bulk  into  bags  with  the  priming  charges  that  go  with  it,  making  it 
ready  for  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  now? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  capacity  now  is  about  6,000  pounds  of  powder 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Working  how  many  shifts  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Working  one  shift  and  a  fraction.  Part  of  it  is 
working  three  shifts.  The  plant  is  not  balanced  up  so  it  can  be 
advantageously  worked  at  three  shifts.  Part  of  it  can  be,  but  other 
parts  can  not,  because  the  output  of  the  other  part  is  too  great  for 
the  part  which  can  be  worked  three  shifts.  With  a  moderate  addition 
to  tne  plant  it  can  be  worked  three  shifts  and  the  capacity  increased 
from  aoout  6,000  pounds  a  day  to  about  11,000  pounds  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  powder  there? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  It  costs,  all  told,  counting  overhead  charges  of  all 
the  kinds  we  have  to  count,  about  39  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  cannon  powder? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  cannon  powder;  yes.     Small-arms  powder 
costs  about  48  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Based  upon  estimates  submitted  this  year,  Gen- 
erd,  what  annual  output  would  you  need  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  annual  output  would  be  about  seven  and  a  half 
million  pounds.     The  statement  can  be  made,  I  think,  rather  better 
with  relerence  to  the  project  that  is  in  contemplation  than  upon  the 
estimates  just  as  they  are  submitted  this  year.     The  project  contem- 
plates the  completion  of  the  supplv  in  four  years;  and  considering 
the  amount  of  supply  needed  and  tnat  length  of  time,  the  annual  rate 
would  have  to  average  seven  and  a  half  milUon  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  And  your  capacity  now  is  what? 
Gen.  Crozier.  Our  capacity  now  is  about  1,800,000  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  can  double  that  without  very  great  cost? 
Gen.  Crozier.  We  can  pretty  nearly  double  it.     We  can  run  that 
up  to  about  1 1 ,000  pounds  a  day  with  an  expenditure  between  forty- 
five  and   forty-six  thousand  dollars.     However,   that  would  mean 
11,000  pounds  of  new  powder.     As  we  go  along,  sometimes  we  find 
powder  which  is  not  satisfactory  already  made  and  which  ought  to 
fee  reworked.     In  order  to  rework  it,  we  nave  to  take  the  powder  and 
grind  it  up  and  reduce  it  to  a  certain  stage  at  which  it  corresponds  to 
powder  wnich  is  made  from  new  material  when  it  gets  to  that  stage, 
and  that  requires  additional  machinery.     Therefore  if  we  are  going 
to  have  an  output  of  1 1 ,000  pounds,  of  which  about  half,  or  something 
over  half,  is  to  be  reworked  powder,  the  necessary  expenditures  would 
run  up  to  about  $53,000  or  $54,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  in  figuring  the  cost  of  your  powder,  do  you 
charge  in  the  cost  of  making  over  powder  such  as  you  have  just  spoKen 
of  which  does  not  come  up  to  standard  ? 
Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  nave  never  figured  that  in. 
Mr.  Sherley.  How  extensive  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  not  very  extetisive,  and  we  hope  the  necessity 
for  it  will  dimliish.  There  are  things  in  connection  with  the  maiiU- 
facture  of  smokeless  powder  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  thrashed 
out.  .  Of  course,  you  understand  we  are  working  this  material  up 
to  its  limit  all  the  time.  We  are  using  the  powder  for  the  best  there 
is  in  it.  We  are  gettmg  the  most  in  the  way  of  velocity  out  of  the 
projectile  that  wifl  correspond  with  what  we  think  is  the  maximum 
pressure  to  use  \n  the  gun,  and  we  do  not  have  much  margin.  We 
do  that  because  everybody  else  does  it.  If  the  enemy  would  take 
the  risk  of  a  small  margin  against  us,  we,  of  course,  would  have  to 
take  a  corresponding  risk  against  him.  That  being  the  case,  small 
flifferenccs  will  sometimes  carry  us  over  the  margin  of  safety.  We 
occasionally  find  one  of  our  powders  is  giving  pressures  higher  than 
it  ought  to,  and  is  not  safe.  We  do  our  best  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  it,  and  when  we  find  the  reason  for  it  we  do  our  best  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  reason  why  that  should  exist  so  we  can  remedy  it  in 
our  maiiufacture.  Although  we  have  been  reasonably  successful 
in  that  matter,  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  perfectly  successful,  and 
nobody  is  entirely  at  the  bottom  of  that  subject. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  In  figuring  your  cost,  however,  you  do  include 
rejections  of  powder  in  the  process  of  making? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  powaer  that  is  finished  and  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  and  has  to  be  rejected,  or  which  has  to  be  rejectea  in  any 
stage  of  manufacture,  we  make  an  allowance  for. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  the  amount  of  powder  which  you  subsequently 
determine  to  regrind  appreciable  in  the  sense  that  if  carried  into  your 
cost  accounts  would  vary  to  any  marked  degree  what  you  state  to  be 
the  cost  of  makingyour  powder ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  not  carried  it  to  a  sufficient  extent  so  far 
to  cause  it  to  afifect  the  cost.  Therefore  the  answer  would  be  that 
up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  appreciable;  but,  of  course,  we  can 
not  tell  whether  with  an  increase  in  production  it  might  become  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  condition  you  refer  to  to  any  considerable 
degree  due  to  deterioration  or  a  change  in  the  powder  after  it  is  made  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  have  been  some  changes  of  quality  due  to 
deterioration  in  storage.  Powder  will  show  a  tendency  to  aecompo- 
sition  if  in  the  manufacture  certain  purification  processes  have  not 
been  complete  and  there  is  left  in  the  powder  acid  which  has  not  com- 
bined chemically  with  the  other  materials  of  which  the  powder  is 
composed,  and  tnere  is  what  we  call  free  acid,  which  promotes  decom- 
position. Decomposition  is  also  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  heat 
and  moisture.  We  have  within  comparatively  recent  years  improved 
the  quality  of  powder  in  that  respect,  both  by  improvements  of  manu- 
facture, perfectionments  of  manufacture,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  by 
which  we  get  powder  of  greater  purity,  and  in  addition  we  have  added 
certain  substances  which  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  powder — that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  chemical 
components  of  the  powder  to  decompose  and  reunite  with  other  com- 
ponents, which  constitutes  deterioration  of  powder.  However,  that 
IS  only  one  of  the  causes  of  trouble.  Another  cause  is  that  powder 
which  is  not  at  all  decomposed  sometimes  exhibits  irregulanties  of 
pressure. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  long  have  you  been  making  powder  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Roughly,  I  should  say,  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  recently  used  some  of  the  powder  of 
earliest  manufacture  ? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  using  it  right  along. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  it  up  to  the  standard  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  up  to  the  standard.  Most  of 
that  which  we  have  used  since  we  commenced  to  put  in  that  stabil- 
izing substance  I  spoke  of  has  remained  up  to  the  standard,  so  far  as 
decomposition  difficulty  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  has  shown  no  depreciation  by  virtue  of  age  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  trouble  you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago  is  a  trouble 
which  presumably  exists  in  powder  of  private  manufacture  1 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  independently  of  age. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  condition  that  confronts  you  is  a  condition  that, 
confronts  the  private  powder  manufacturers  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Your  powder  is  in  no  sense  inferior  to  theirs  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  not,  although  we  have  had  a  little  more  of 
this  diflSculty  with  the  powder  that  we  have  made  ourselves  than  we 
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have  had  with  that  we  have  purchased.  The  first  item  of  appropria- 
tion which  I  have  submitted  in  connection  with  this  arsenal  is  intended 
lo  contribute  toward  diminishing  that  difficulty.  You  see,  in  the 
manufacture  of  powder  a  very  important  process  is  the  nitration  of 
the  cotton  into  guncotton.  This  powder  is  essentially  guncotton, 
although  we  change  its  form  from  the  form  of  cotton  into  tne  form  of 
a  solid  substance,  with  which  you  are  familiar.  In  nitrating  it  it  is 
difficult  to  insure  a  uniform  combination  of  the  nitrogen  with  the 
rot  ton.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  cotton  is  apt  to  vary, 
and  if  it  varies  beyond  a  certain  very  narrow  limit  it  varies  the 
solubihty  of  the  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  preparatory 
to  gelatinizing  it  and  forming  it  into  grains,  and  the  presence  of 
insoluble  cotton  in  the  resulting  grains  contributes  to  the  irregularity, 
so  to  speak,  and  anything  that  promotes  the  uniform  nitration  of  the 
rot  ton  is  valuable  in  a  manufacturing  way.  By  this  apparatus  and 
the  means  of  housing  it  which  I  hope  to  get  through  this  appropria- 
tion, we  are  expecting  to  increase  the  uniformity  of  nitration. 

XIr.  Sherlet.  Before  we  go  into  this  item,  as  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  the  basic  subject,  it  is  contemplated  by  the  War  Department 
to  obtain  in  the  course  of  four  years  30,000,000  pounds  of  powder  of 
aU  kinds  ? 
Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  We  are  paying,  or  have  been  paying,  for  the  powder 
we  buy,  53  cents  per  pound  for  cannon  powder,  and  75  cents  per 
pound  for  small-arms  powder.  The  difference  between  this  price 
and  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  in  .cannon  powder  14  cents,  and  in 
small-arms  powder  27  cents.  In  your  hearing  before  the  fortifica- 
tion subcommittee,  I  estimated  that  by  an  expenditure  of  $700,000 
the  arsenals  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  all  of  this  powder,  and 
that  the  making  of  it  at  those  figures  would  represent  a  saving  of 
something  like  $4,000,000.     Is  that  accurate? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  results  from  the  figures,  yes,  sir;  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  we  could  not  get  that  maximum  capacity 
immediately,  so  that  it  would  represent  a  period  of  probably  five  or 
six  years  for  the  supplying  of  this  total,  assuming  that  we  made  it 
all.  Now,  in  view  of  that  very  large  saving,  don't  you  think  it  de- 
sirable, even  if  we  do  not  create  a  plant  sufficient  to  make  it  all,  that 
we  should  create  a  plant  suflBicient  to  make  a  very  large  part  of  the 
total? 

Gen.  Crozier.  If  economy  were  the  only  thing  to  be  considered, 
of  course,  there  would  be  only  one  answer  to  the  question,  but  there 
are  other  things  to  be  consicitred.  The  plant  which  would  enable 
us  to  meet  our  own  four-year  program  would  not  enable  us  to  meet 
<>ur  war-time  necessities  in  the  way  of  powder.  We  would  have  to 
go  far  in  excess  of  our  peace-time  needs,  if  we  were  to  meet  war-tiine 
needs.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  have  in  the  country  a 
powder-making  capacity  considerably  greater  than  that  which  would 
(Correspond  to  peace-time  needs,  ana  1  do  not  know  of  any  way  of 
having  that  capacity  in  the  country  except  by  giving  private  manu- 
facturers a  reasonable  amount  of  patronage.  Of  course  that  leaves 
the  question  undecided  as  to  what  a  reasonable  amount  would  be,  or 
what  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants,  if  not  in  existence 
and  up  to  a  good  capacity,  at  least  with  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
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powdei'  making,  so  that  they  could  expand  on  occasion.  No\r,  I 
think  that  our  peace-time  appropriations  will  be  such  that  if  we 
were  to  give  out  to  private  contract  only  the  orders  for  powder 
w^iich  are  in  excess  of  our  capacity  as  it  is  at  present,  or  as  it  would 
be  if  we  increased  the  factory  up  there  so  as  to  make  11,000  pounds 
a  day — that  that  would  be  no  more  than  enough  to  accomphsh  the 
object  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  SiiERLEY.  Let  us  figure  on  that  a  moment:  If  you  increase 
your  capacity  to  11,000  pounds  a  day,  you  would  produce  an  annual 
output  of  3,300,000  pounds,  which  would  leave  4,200,000  pounds  of 
powder  to  be  obtained  by  contract  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  the  Army  obtained  by  contract  in  the  old  days  when  we  did  not 
make  any  powder. 

Gen.  Urozier.  Perhaps.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  do  not  re- 
member those  figures,  going  back  to  the  time  when  we  did  not  make 
any  powder. 

Mr.  Sherley'.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  those  days  we  did  not 
have  an  annual  purchase  of  4,000,000  pounds  of  powder  for  the 
Army,  but  even  waiving  that,  do  you  think  that  the  du  Pont  people, 
who,  with  perhaps  one  exception  now,  are  the  only  people  prepared 
to  make  this  powder,  need,  in  order  to  insure  their  staying  in  the 
business,  a  contract  with  the  Army  for  4,000,000  pounds  of  powder 
annually  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  course  the  latrger  the  contracts  you  give  them,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  plants  they  would  keep  in  operation.  That 
goes  without  saying.  But  you  have  omitted  or  only  casually  referred 
to  the  other  powder-manufacturing  establishment,  so  that  the  du  Pont 
people  would  not  get  all  of  it,  and  there  would  not  be  enough  busi- 
ness to  keep  both  of  them  busy,  although  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  keep  them  going.  Suppose  you  divided  the 
orders  equally  between  them,  cutting  this  amount  in  half,  that  would 
mean  only  £2,000,000  for  each  one,  which  would  cut  it  down  to 
a  not  very  large  capacity.  There  is  another  point  in  connection 
with  it,  and  that  is,  that  In  addition  to  needing  these  private  manu- 
facturers for  the  purpose  of  simply  getting  their  increased  production 
in  time  of  war,  this  subject  is  a  progressive  one,  and  we  need  to  have 
people  working  on  it  and  experimenting  with  it  and  trying  to  im- 
prove it.  That  ought  to  be  going  on  all  the  time,  and  if  we  keen 
those  powder  companies  in  existence,  working  on  the  subject  witti 
the  interest  that  would  come  from  th^re  being  considerable  profit  in 
it,  that  effort  would  be  stimulated  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sherley.  They  are  not  dependent  by  any  means  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  this  class  of 
powder.  They  not  only  now,  of  course,  are  selling  more  than  thev 
can  make,  or  they  could  sell  more  than  they  can  make,  but  in  ordi- 
nary peace  times  they  have  supplied  considerable  foreign  orders.  Is 
not  that  true  of  the  au  Pont  people  1 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  have  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  they  have  actually  sold,  but  they  have  been  in 
relations  with  some  other  Governments,  I  know,  and  if  they  have  not 
sold  powder  to  them  they  have  established  powder  plants  for  other 
Governments,  out  of  which,  I  suppose,  they  have  gotten  their  proper 
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profit  from  the  utilization  of  powder-making  knowledge  as  well  as 
irora  the  sale  of  powder. 

Mr,  Sherley.  How  much  money  would  it  take  to  equip  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal  for  an  annual  output  of  5,000,000  poupds  of 
powder  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  an  estimate  here  to  give  it  a  capacity  of 
30,000,000  pounds,  which  I  thirik  would  be  what  would  be  needed 
in  the  first  year  of  a  war  in  which  we  would  use  1,000,000  men  and 
in  which  we  would  increase  the  Army  by  another  million  men  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  that  cost  would  be  about  $5,000,000,  oper- 
ating the  factory  on  a  three-shift  basis.  If  you  cut  that  down  to 
5.000,000  pounds,  it  would  be  about  one-sixth  of  that,  although  we 
can  not  cut  these  things  down  exactly  proportionately,  but  that  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  assuming  that  you  were  building  a  new 
plant,  but  you  have  got  a  plant  now  with  an  output  of  1,800,000 
pounds. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  stated  that  by  an  expenditure  of  $53,000 
you  could  bring  that  up  to  3,300,000  pounds. 

Gen.  Crozier.  You  do  not  mean  5,000,000  pounds  in  addition  to 
that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  No  ;  I  mean  a  total  output  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  of 
5,000,000  pounds  of  powder. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  involve  a  new  plant  capable  of  pro- 
ducing about  1,700,000  pounds — an  entirely  new  plant. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is,  if  the  old  one  is  not  capable  of  that  addi- 
tional expansion  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Three  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  utilize  all  the  expansibility  of  the  production  there.  It  would 
bring  all  the  backward  elements  up  to  the  forward  ones,  so  to  speak, 
so  that  the  capacity  for  the  1,700,000  pounds  would  have  to  be  an 
entirely  new  plant.  That  would  be  practically  an  extension,  and  I 
suppose  that  that  entire  new  plant  would  cost  something  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  plant  as  it  exists  now. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  testified  that  the  plant  as  it  exists  now  stood 
vou  $750,000,  and  this  addition  would  make  it  practically  $800,000. 
1  mean  the  addition  of  this  $53,000  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  practically  $800,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  there  are  some  economies,  presumably, 
that  you  would  get  as  the  result  of  your  experience.  Could  you 
build  for  $600,000  or  $700,000  a  plant  that  would  give  an  additional 
capacity  bringing  it  to  5,000,000  pounds? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  ought  to  be  better  than  that.  I 
should  say  roughly  that  it  ought  to  be  built  to-day  for  $500,000.  I 
know  that  sum  would  make  a  very  considerable  impression  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  provide  for  an  adaitional  capacity 
of  1,700,000  pounds  of  powder  a  year  in  any  present  plant,  would  it 
be  desirable  to  provide  that  additional  capacity  at  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal,  or  at  some  other  place? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  course,  the  consideration  you  would  have  to 
have  in  mind  there  would  be  the  safety  of  the  situation.  Picatinny 
Arsenal  is  not  as  far  from  the  seacoast  as  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  danger  from  fire  or  destruction  from 
explosions  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  that,  of  course,  although  we  scatter  the 
elements  of  the  factory  so  that  a  fire  in  one  is  not  likely  to  be  com- 
municftted  Jo  another;  but,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  a  raid  and 
the  danger  of  capture,  when  we  are  as  near  the  seacoast  as  Picatinny 
Arsenal  is,  there  is  exposure  to  air.  raids,  possibly  from  aeroplanes 
from  shipboard,  flying  over  the  arsenal  and  dropping  bombs  on  it, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ability  to  do  that  will  improve  as  we 
go  on. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  distance  of  Picatinny  Arsenal  from 
the  coast  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  about  in  the  middle  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
about  1  hour  and  10  minutes  ride  by  fast  train  west  of  Hoboken. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  road  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  Delaware  &  Lackawanna.  I  should  say 
that  if  you  were  going  to  make  a  considerable  enlargement,  with  a 
view  to  getting  a  capacity  equal  to  our  present  capacity,  or  a  con- 
siderable enlargement,  you  haa  better  not  put  it  at  Picatinny  Arsenal, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  AU  these  estimates  as  to  the  requirements  in  war 
time  are  based  upon  the  needs  of  1,000,000  men  in  the  field,  are  they 
not? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  needs  of  a  million  men  during  the  first  year. 
We  start  in  with  1,000,000  men,  and  then  we  would  increase  that 
Army  as  fast  as  we  could,  upon  the  supposition  that  we  would  get  a 
second  million  men  in  by  tne  end  of  tne  year,  with  their  original 
equipment  and  such  expenditure  as  they  could  make  in  the  war 
from  the  time  they  would  be  able  to  get  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  manufacture  in 
private  plants  in  order  to  keep  them  going  so  that  they  could  be 
expanded  in  time  of  war;  have  you  any  definite  information  as  to 
the  expansion  of  private  plants  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  had  some  information  about  that,  and 
I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  capacity  of  the  private 
plants  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  over  100  times  that  of 
the  Picatinny  Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  what  is  it  now  in  comparison  with  their 
capacity  prior  to  the  time  of  this  war  ? 

Uen.  Crozier.  Well,  it  is  very  much  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  definite  information  as  to  that? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  mformation  enough  to  enable  me  to  answer 
the  question,  but  I  haven't  it  in  mind  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  near  Camden,  is  there  not? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  one  at  Cameys  Point,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Cameys  Point  is  just  opposite  Wilmington,  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Gloucester  is  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  prior  to  the  war  they  employed 
about  2,000  men  and  that  now  they  are  employing  12,000  or  14,000 
men. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  General,  our  plant  has  now  cost  us  about  $750,000, 
and  it  has  an  output  of  1,800,000  pounds.  Now,  figuring  that  at 
38  cents  pef  pound,  and,  of  course,  it  is  worth  more  than  that,  because 
some  of  it  is  small-arms  as  well  as  cannon  powder,  it  would  represent 
an  output  value  of  $684,000,  or  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  the  total 
cost  of  your  plant.  I  speak  of  that  to  show  the  very  marked  relation- 
ship between  plant  cost  and  output.  There  is  probably  no  manu- 
facturing concern  that  could  show  for  the  same  investment  so  large 
an  output  of  finished  product.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  being  true,  in  view  of  the  large  quantities  that 
we  are  to  make,  does  not  the  economical  side  of  it  almost  compel 
the  Government  into  a  very  great  increase  in  its  output  ?  It  is  not 
like  a  case  where  you  would  be  tying  up  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  a 
Government  plant,  but  you  practically  make  a  saving  of  your  capital 
every  few  years. 

Gen.  Ckozier.  That  is  true,  as  the  figures  go,  but,  as  I  have 
mentioned  several  times,  it  is  very  difficult  to  include  all  of  the 
expense.  I  have  stated  to  the  committee  before  that  we  have 
started  in  on  the  manufacture  of  this  powder  practically  without  the 
necessity  for  experimentation.     We  came  in  with  a  well-established 

frocess,  but  the  private  manufacturer  has  not  been  able  to  do  that, 
[e  had  to  make  the  expenditures  necessary  to  develop  the  process. 
Of  course  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  has  gotten  tl\ose  expendi- 
tures back  by  this  time.  But  we  have  not  yet  tested  the  influence  of 
such  competition  as  we  can  expect  to  get  upon  the  restoration  of  peace 
from  establishments  in  this  country,  and  if  we  were  to  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  powder  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  result  from 
an  improvement  of  our  present  plant,  we  would  be  going  counter  to 
the  prmciple,  which  I  think  is  a  good  one,  that  the  Government  in 
the  manulacture  of  its  fighting  material  should  restrict  itself  to  an 
amount  which  would  enable  us  to  manufacture  economically,  and  we 
would  be  going  beyond  that  point  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
financial  advantage  resulting  from  cheaper  manufacture. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  here  is  a  manufacture  that  has  so  developed  since 
the  European  war  as  to  amaze  everybody  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
private  output  of  this  country.  In  view  of  that  tremendously  quick 
expansibility  do  we  need  to  be  unduly  worried  as  to  what  might 
overtake  us  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  war?  Would  we  not  mid 
almost  immediately,  both  through  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise, an  ability  to  tremendously  increase  our  output? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  would  find  it  in  a  time  which,  perhaps,  we  might 
now  call  short,  but  we  must  remember  that  this  war  which  has  pro- 
moted this  increase  of  capacity  has  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  we  certainly  would  not  want  it  to  be  even  six  months  before 
We  could  count  upon  a  considerable  increase  of  capacity  over  the 
Government's  capacity. 

Mr.  Sherley.  1  understand;  but  we  are  piling  up  this  reserve  of 
twenty-odd  millions  to  take  care  of  some  of  that  time. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  The  truth  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  these 
plants  is  of  powder  fOr  commercial  u^es. 
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Gen.  Crozier.  The  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  plants  is  explosives 
for  commercial  uses,  but  these  plants  are  not  now  producmg  this 
powder  for  commercial  uses. 

The  Chairman.  These  plants  could  turn  out  an  output  greatly  in 
excess  of  any  demand  for  governmental  uses. 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  can  with  part  of  their  plants;  they  do,  with  a 
part  of  their  plants,  turn  out  an  output  of  explosives  very  much 
greater  than  the  Government  calls  for,  but  they  do  not  turn  out  for 
commercial  purposes  practically  any  of  the  exact  kind  of  powder 
which  the  Government  uses. 

The  Chaibman.  But  that  part  of  the  plant  which  deals  with  the 
manufacture  of  these  commercial  explosives  could  be  readily  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  explosives  that  the  Government  requires. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  only  partially  true.  For  instance,  the  com- 
mercial explosive  in  very  common  use  is  dynamite  in  some  form. 
Now,  dvnamite  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  smokeless  powder  at  all. 
The  only  thing  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  smokeless  powder  is  nitric  acid. 

The  Chairman.  Still  it  must  be  due  to  some  extent,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  output,  to  the  manufacture  of  powder  for 
governmental  purposes. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  due  to  that  to  a  certain  extent  and  partly  due 
to  the  personnel  of  these  manufactories;  they  have  the  people  who  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  processes  to  enable  them,  with  little 
instruction  from  the  men  who  are  making  the  smokeless  powder,  to 
supervise  the  new  plants  which  they  have  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  gotten  many  of  those  men  from  us, 
have  they  not  ? 

Gen.  (Jrozier.  Not  these  powder-making  people;  no.  They  have 
gotten  one  very  valuable  man  from  us,  but  as  far  as  powder-making 
IS  concerned  I  do  not  remember  any  others. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  the  commercial  powders  of  the  same  general 
composition  as  our  Army  powders  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Some  of  them  are  of  approximately  the  same  com- 
position as  some  army  powders  but  not  of  ours.  They  have  nitro- 
glycerine in  some  of  them,  and  some  others  are  made  from  wood  pulp 
instead  pf  being  made  from  cotton. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  chairman,  you  said 
that  the  capacity  of  the  private  plants  now  was  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  times  the  capacity  of  the  Government  plants. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  to  turn  out  a  power  output  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  you  did  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  relative 
capacity  of  the  private  plants  before  they  made  this  expansion  follow- 
ing the  European  war. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  said  that  I  have  in  my  office  figures  that  about 
represented  their  cp*pacity  before  the  war  and  which  I  have  at  times 
given  to  this  committee,  I  think,  in  my  evidence  on  other  bills,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  done  it  this  year.  However,  I  have  not 
those  figures  with  me  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  recall  approximated  what  that  was,  whether 
it  was  very  much  greater  than  our  capacity? 

Gen.  Crozier.   Yes;  it  was  considerably  CTeater  than  our  capacity. 

Mr.  Borland.  Suppose  we  assume  that  the  relatively  small  orders 
that  we  have  given  for  powder  for  our  Army  had  some  influence  in 
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keeping  these  plants  going,  which  seems  to  be  a  rather  remote 
assumption  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  having  a  much  larger 
output  than  we  were 

Gen.  Cbozier  (interposing).  Not  so  much  larger  in  output,  but  a 
krejer  capacity ;  they  were  not  using  it  all. 

St.  Borland.  How  can  we  assume  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  orders  for  the  Army  powder  to  these  private  plants 
when  it  appears  that  at  the  time  oi  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  their  output  was  very  much  greater  than  ours  and  that  since 
the  European  war  it  has  expanded  at  least  100  per  cent  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  has  expanded  within  the  relatively  short  time 
of  a  year  and  a  half;  possibly  within  a  year.  Why  assume,  then, 
that  ft  is  necessary  for  us  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  powder  purchased 
from  the  private  manufacturers  for  tne  sole  purpose  of  keeping  their 
business  going,  so  that  we  may  have  a  potential  expansion  in  time 
of  war  ?  In  other  words,  would  our  small  orders  cut  any  figure  after 
alU 

Gen.  Crozier.  Our  orders,  small  as  they  have  been — and  of  course 
we  must  include  with  them  the  Navy's  orders,  which  have  been 
larger  than  ours . 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  That  would  not  materially  increase  it. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Those  orders  constituted  the  bulk  of  their  business 
in  military  powders  before  the  war,  and  such  capacity  as  they  have 
for  the  manufacture  of  military  powder  and  such  ability  as  they  have 
to  conduct  that  manufacture  has  resulted  in  the  main  from  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Government,  although  the  Government  patronage  has 
not,  in  comparatively  recent  years  at  least,  been  as  large  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past.  They  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  foreign  busi- 
npss;  they  have  had  some,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Sherley.  At  one  time  the  reason  they  did  not  have  it  was 
qecause  they  had  an  international  trust  agreement  whereby  they 
agreed  not  to  go  into  the  foreign  market. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  thinK  they  ever  agreed  to  keep  out  of  the 
American  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  appears  that  when  they  got  a  chance  at  the 
foreign  business  they  were  able  to  expand  their  facilities  and  expand 
them  pretty  rapidly. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  it  may  be  they  did  not  expand  them  before 
because  they  were  not  in  the  foreign  market. 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  were  not  excluded  by  that  agreement,  as  I 
remember  it; — I  have  seen  the  agreement  but  I  do  not  remember 
its  exact  terms  now — I  do  not  thmk  they  were  excluded  from  the 
foreign  American  market.  With  reference  to  that  agreement,  I 
think  this  ought  to  be  said  in  justice  to  the  powder  companies.  I 
find  myself  oefending  the  powder  companies  a  good  deal  because 
there  is  nobody  else  to  do  it.  But  here  is  the  situation  with  reference 
to  that  a^eement:  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  just  like  one  of  these 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  by  means  of  which  the  trade  of 
tlie  world  is  divided  up  among  a  set  of  people  intending  to  preserve 
a  monopoly,  and  that  our  people  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
people  in  Europe  by  which  they  would  agree  to  give  away  to  them 
unprovements  that  they  should  develop  over  here,  which,  at  first 
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sight,  would  appear  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  in  other  respects  enter  into  relations  with  them  i^rhich 
would  be  dictated  by  pecuniary  interests  and  not  by  any  very  great 
infusion  of  patriotism. 

However,  that  is  not  exactlv  a  fair  way  of  looking  at  it  and  is 
without  any  consideration  of  tne  facts.     Tiie  facts  are  these:  These 

f)eople  on  the  other  side,  owing  to  the  greater  stimulus  that  they  get 
rom  their  Government  than  our  people  get  from  our  Government, 
developed  these  methods  of  manufacturing  powder  before  we  did; 
they  were  able  to  make  smokeless  powder  before  we  were  able  to 
make  it.  Then  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  I  presume  also  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  Navy,  demanded  that  grade  of  powder 
from  our  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Borland.  Just  there.  How  did  the  Government  encourage 
them  in  making  smokeless  powder  before  our  Government  encouraged 
our  manufacturers  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  foreign  Governments  encouraged  their  own 
manufacturers  by  patronizing  them  and  did  not  stop  at  a  limited 
amount  of  patronage. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  greater  encouragement  could  be  given  for  the 
manufacture  of  improved  powder  than  by  manufacturing  it  in  our 
own  Government  plants  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Our  Government  started  the  manufacture  of  this 
powder  after  the  best  methods  had  been  developed  for  making  this 
particular  powder;  our  plants  were  established  after  the  methods  of 
making  the  powder  had  been  pretty  well  worked  out,  and  we  got 
those  methoas  from  our  own  private  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  possible  for  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  improvement  in  powder  in  its  own  plants  as  it  is  to 
encourage  its  improvement  in  private  plants  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  just  as  possible,  out  I  am  speaking  of  the  situ- 
ation as  it  existed  at  the  time  this  agreement  was  made,  which  was 
just  about  the  time  the  manufacture  of  this  powder  on  a  large  scale 
was  inaugurated  in  this  country.  Our  private  manufacturers  were 
then  required  by  us  to  produce  this  powder  or  else  were  told  that 
we  would  set  it  abroad;  that  we  wanted  the  best  powder;  and  that 
if  they  comd  not  give  it  to  us  we  would  get  it  from  people  who  could 
give  it  to  us.  Under  those  conditions  they  enterea  into  this  agree- 
ment with  the  foreign  people.  As  a  result  of  that  they  got  informa- 
tion far  more  valuable  than  they  could  give.  The  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  this  powder  flowed  over  to  this  side  in  a  greater  stream  than 
anything  that  flowed  over  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  a  part  of  that  agreement  that  we  should 
keep  out  of  the  German  market  and  that  the  Germans  should  keep 
out  of  the  American  market  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  that  was  a  part  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  manufacturers  here  were  to  keep  out  of  the 
foreign  markets  in  exchange  for  the  secrets  of  manufacture  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  This  exchange  of  confidential  information  was 
very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  people,  because  there  was  much 
more  that  they  had  to  get  than  they  had  to  give.  They  went  into 
that  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  oeing  able  to  manufacture  this 
powder  of  superior  quality  in  this  country,  and  in  addition  to  what 
they  gave  in  the  way  of  promises  to  transmit  information  and  keep 
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out  of  the  foreign  markets  my  own  opinion  is  that  they  had  to  pay 
a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  present  situation,  with  private  manufacturers 
making  a  vast  amount  of  material  and  having  a  pretty  large  foreign 
trade,  do  you  not  think  we  woidd  be  safe  in  making  our  own  powder 
rather  than  buying  it,  and  are  we  not  pretty  safe  m  manufacturing 
it  in  our  own  establishments  and  disregarding  this  idea  of  encouraging 
its  manufacture  in  private  plants  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe,  no;  because  the  powder- 
making  art  is  not  going  to  stop  at  this  stage;  it  is  going  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive art  and  an  improving  art.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  do  what 
you  say  and  allow  the  powder-making  industry  to  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence in  this  country,  the  mihtary  powder  industry,  we  would  be  left 
then  with  only  the  Government  plants,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  slightest  prospect  of  enlarging  those  plants  so  as  to  meet  the 
war  necessities  and  holding  them  in  reserve  until  there  is  a  chance 
of  war,  which  is,  of  course,  what  we  are  now  talking  about  getting 
ready  for. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  all  of  that  were  done  would  not  our  Government 
plants  have  to  enlarge  their  corps  so  that  they  woidd  have  a  sufficient 
corps  of  scientists  and  skillful  men  to  keep  abreast  of  other  nations 
in  making  improvements,  etc.,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have 
never  been  obliged  to  do  as  yet  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  would  have  to  go  into  the  procurement  of  a 
personnel  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  gone  thus  far,  and  in 
addition,  if  we  were  to  count  upon  an  expansion  of  the  Government's 
manufacture  even  of  the  powaer  we  already  know  how  to  make  we 
would  lack  the  personnel  engaged  in  kindred  business  which  private 
manufacturers  have  to  draw  on. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  we  assume  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  valuable  sectets  from  foreign  nations  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  powder  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think,  Mr.  Borland,  that  the  European  market  for 
all  military  knowledge  and  ability  will  continue  to  be  greater  than 
our  market,  and  I  think  that  will  have  the  natural  effect  in  the  future 
that  it  has  had  in  the  past  of  stimulating  military  improvement  in 
Europe  more  highly  than  it  is  stimulated  in  the  United  States.  Just 
let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  gotten  from  the 
other  side.  This  smokeless  powder  that  we  are  speaking  of  is  a  copv. 
The  built-up  steel  cannon  is  a  copy;  the  small  bore  high-power  rifle 
is  a  copy;  the  use  of  some  of  our  high  explosive  bursting  cnarges  is  a 
copy;  the  long  recoil  field  gun  is  a  copy;  the  latest  improvement  in 
the  field  gun  carriage,  following  after  the  long  recoil  feature  of  the 
gun,  is  a  copy;  those  constitute  the  principal  features  of  our  military 
constructions;  we  have  gotten  them  all  from  the  other  side.  We 
have  a  suflBciently  skillful  personnel  here  to  adapt  them  and  to  seize 
on  these  ideas  when  they  come  out  over  there,  and  sometimes  I 
think  we  iinprove  on  them.  But  in  the  main  they  have  come  from 
the  other  siae  because  the  stimulation  is  greater  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  not  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  not  all  of  those  things  be  adapted  by  our 
own  munition  makers  under  Government  supervision,  and  could 
they  not  be  as  well  adapted  under  our  supervision  as  under  the 
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supervision  of  a  private  manufacturer  who  was  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment orders?  In  other  words,  the  Government's  orders  would  be 
based  on  certain  specifications  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Suppose  we  apply  that  question  to  the  very  subject 
we  are  talking  about  and  suppose  that  at  the  time  we  were  concerned 
about  the  introduction  of  the  manufacttire  of  smokeless  powder  the 
Government  factory  had  been  in  existence,  I  do  not  thiuK  that  with 
the  hampering  restrictions  that  surround  Government  officers  in 
attempting  to  carry  on  the  Government's  business  we  would  have 
been  as  well  able  to  make  arrangements  to  import  that  process  over 
here  as  were  the  private  manufacturers. 

BUILDING    FOR    NITRATING    COTTON. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  taking  up  these  items  that  you  have  sub- 
mitted, the  first  one  is  '^for  a  building  to  house  two  units  for  nitrat- 
ing cotton  bv  mechanical  dipper  process,  $4,000.''  You  incidentally 
referred  to  tbat;  will  you  now  go  into  it  in  detail? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  wording  of  that  item 
changed  to  a  more  general  one.  The  language  states  now  just  what 
I  want  the  money  for,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  confined  so 
closely  so  that  we  could  not  spend  $5  for  something  relating  to  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  language  do  you  suggest  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  '^  For  increasmg  the  powder  manufacturing  facilities 
at  the  Picatinny  Arsen-al,  $4,000."  1  have  explained  the  object  of 
that  so  completely  in  our  general  discussion  of  the  Picatinny  Arsenal 
that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  more  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  I  understood  you  it  was  to  adapt  the  facilities 
there  so  as  to  bring  about  a  more  uniform  nitrating  of  the  cotton. 
General,  you  spoke  of  the  expenditure  of  some  $53,000  which  would 
increase  your  capacity  from  6,000  pounds  a  day  to  about  11,000 
pounds  a  day.  In  the  event  the  committee  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  that  appropriation,  in  what  form  woul^d  you  suggest  it  be  made  ? 
What  is  the  exact  purpose  for  which  the  money  womd  be  expended  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  increasing  facilities  for  the  manufactme  of 
powder. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Then  if  we  take  this  item  which  originally  read  "  For 
a  building  to  house  two  units  for  nitrating  cotton  by  mechanical 
dipper  process,"  and  changed  it  as  suggested  by  you  to  read,  *  For 
increasing  powder  manufacturing  faodities,''  and  increased  the 
amount  from  $4,000  to  $57,000,  you  would  then  have  both  the  power 
and  the  money  necessary  to  enable  you  to  make  this  increase  in 
capacity  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.  The  sums  might  very  well  be  combined 
under  the  same  language. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

BUILDING   FOR  ASSEMBLING   POWDER  CHARGES. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  ''For  a  building  for  assembling 
powder  charges,  $25,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  wording  should  be  changed  and  the  word 
''buDdings"  substituted  for  the  words  ''a  building,"  because  we  may 
want  to  divide  that  into  more  than  one  building. 
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Mr.  Shbrley.  What  is  your  present  program  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal  now  a  buildmg 
m  which  this  making  up  of  powder  charges  is  done,  which  is  incon- 
venient in  its  character  and  inconvenient  m  its  location,  and  we  wish 
to  use  that  building  for  storage  purposes,  and  put  up  other  buildings 
in  a  better  place  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  powder  charges.  The 
storage  capacity  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal  is  very  limited  and  there 
k  going  to  be  necessity  very  soon — ^in  fact,  we  may  say  it  is  pressing 
us  now — to  increase  the  capacity  for  storing  finishea  powder  and  other 
finished  ammunition,  either  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  or  at  some  other 
arsenal.  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  placing  it  at  Picatinny  Arsenali 
80  I  am  not  asking  it  for  that  purpose;  in  fact,  I  am  not  asJdn^  it  for 
any  arsenal  now,  but  I  will  bring  it  up  later  on  in  connection  with  our 
western  arsenal. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  of  a  building  or  how  many  buildings  are 
Tou  contemplating  to  buUd  with  this  $25,000  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  What  we  need  is  some  half  a  dozen  more  or  less 
connected  separate  rooms  and  the  extent  to  which  this  money  will 
be  spent  in  separate  buildings  is  not  thoroughly  worked  out.  But 
we  have  gotten  along  far  enough  to  see  that  with  this  sum  of  money 
we  can  accomplish  our  purpose.  The  building  will  be  placed  mucn 
nearer  the  office  than  the  present  building — ^which  is  halt  a  mile  from 
the  office — ^where  the  supervision  will  be  a  good  deal  easier,  and  it 
will  do  away  with  certain  disadvantages  in  the  present  filling  house. 
The  present  one  is  a  heavy  brick  building  and  the  construction  ought 
to  be  lighter  so  that  an  accumulation  oi  pressure  in  there  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  a  disastrous  explosion.  In  the  present  one  the 
incoming  ana  outgoing  materials  have  to  pass  through  the  same  door, 
which  gives  rise  to  congestion  and  interference  in  the  receipt  and 
in  the  issue  of  stores.  The  building  has  two  stories  and  requires  the 
use  of  a  hydraulic  elevator  which  is  inconvenient  and  which  costs 
money,  and  our  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  use  it 
to  advantage.  We  put  a  good  many  of  these  powder  charges  up 
in  hermetically  sealea  cases  which  have  to  be  soldered,  which  is  done 
on  the  lower  story  of  the  same  building,  and  therefore  they  have  to 
hare  a  fire  there,  which  is  not  safe.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
had  three  or  four  fires  occur  in  this  buUding.  One  of  them  would 
have  caused  a  good  deal  of  destruction  but  that  we  had  a  man  who 
had  pluck  enough  to  stay  there  and  put  it  out.  The  building  is  also 
cramped  for  space  for  this  particular  work  so  that  we  need  an  en- 
largement of  it.  The  space,  of  course,  is  useful  for  storage,  and  we 
are  lacking  in  space  for  storage  purposes. 

PURCHASE  OF  ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  for  purchase  of  additional  land, 
$10,000. 

Gen.  Cbozier.  That  item  has  been  before  the  committee  several 
times,  and  I  can  not  add  much  to  the  reasons  I  have  given  heretofore 
fur  its  purchase.  I  will  show  you  how  this  land  is  situated  with 
reference  to  other  land  at  the  arsenal,  which  on  its  face  shows  it  is 
not  a  good  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  How  much  land  have  you  there  now? 

8Uei— 16 ^19 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  About  1,550  acres. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  land  do  you  expect  to  purchase  with 
this  $10,000? 

Gen.  Crozier.  About  50  acres.  This  plot  [indicating]  shows  the 
situation  of  it  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  land.  Here  is  the 
outline  of  the  arsenal  and  here  is  the  piece  of  land  we  want  to  buy. 
It  adjoins  our  ground  and  would  have  been  included  in  the  original 
piu*chase  of  this  groimd  except  it  belonged  to  two  old  ladies  who 
would  not  sell  it  at  that  time.  They  have  since  died.  We  had  an 
opportimity  to  buy  the  land  from  the  heir  of  these  old  ladies,  who 
was  an  employee  oi  the  arsenal,  and  he  held  it  at  $7,500  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  presented  the  estunate  to  the  committee  several  times 
at  $7,500.  The  price  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  has  since  gone  up, 
and  we  can  not  get  it  now  for  less  than  $10,000.  It  has  upon  it  the 
source  of  some  streams  which  contribute  to  the  fresh-water  supply 
of  the  arsenal,  which  is  important.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  it  and 
do  away  with  this  projecting  dent  into  the  arsenal  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  in  the  tract  9 

Gen.  Cbozier.  About  50  acres. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  $200  an  acre  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  In  presenting  this  estimate  again,  I  do  so  in 
the  first  place  because  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  expenditure,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  with  some  idea  that  perhaps  the  reason  it  has  not 
been  appropriated  for  before  was  the  aesire  of  the  committee  to  keep 
the  total  appropriations  within  lunits. 

ROOK  ISLAND  ARSENAL,  ILL. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.  Will  you 
give  us  a  general  statement  about  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  f 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION — ^FIELD  ARTILLERY  YBHIOLBS. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  as  you  know,  is  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  cities  of  Davenport  on 
one  side  and  Moline  and  Rock  Island  on  the  other,  a  community  of 
about  90,000  population.  The  principal  output  consists  of  field 
artillery  vehicles  such  as  gun  carriages,  limber,  and  caissons;  per- 
sonal and  horse  equipment  of  soldiers;  and  we  also  have  there  an 
armory  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  which  is  not  now  in  operation. 
The  arsenal  is  very  advantageously  situated.    There  is  good  trans- 

{^ortation  to  be  had  from  it  m  every  direction.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
aland  &  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  from  Rock  Island  to  Davenport 
over  one  end  of  the  island,  and  other  railroads  connect  there  and  use 
their  bridge.  The  Government  also  has  a  water  power  there  from 
which  it  IS  now  getting  about  1,600  horsepower.  It  has  dams  in 
the  river,  however,  which  are  capable  of  developing  five  or  six  times 
that  amount  of  power,  and  the  opportunity  for  building  another  dam, 
if  necessary,  which  would  again  double  the  amoimt  of  water  that 
could  be  had. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  power  used  simply  for  lighting  purposes  or 
also  forjpower? 

Gen.  (jrozier.  It  is  used  for  power.  The  establishment  is  operated 
entirely  by  electric  power  generated  by  the  water  power  from  the 
dams  we  already  have  there. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  horsepower  did  you  say  you  had  ? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  We  are  using  about  1,500  horsepower,  and  that  is 
about  what  we  have  developed  as  electric  power;  but  we  have 
water  power  alreadv  developed  and  ready  to  be  turned  into  electric 
power  by  the  installation  of  generating  machinery  up  to  five  or  six 
times  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  develop  your  entire 
water  power  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  could  develop  electric  power  from  all  the  water 
power  we  have  there  now  for  something  like  $700,000,  and  we  could 
put  in  another  dam  and  pretty  nearly  duplicate  that  installation  for 
about  a  million  dollars  more. 

A  few  years  ago  you  made  an  appropriation  for  considerably 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  field-artillery  vehicles,  and  that  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  of  the  arsenal  without  going  into  a  building 
program.  Much  further  expansion  would  involve  putting  up  new 
Duildings;  that  increase  of  capacity  did  not.  However,  wath  about 
$90,000  we  could  round  out  and  ada  to  its  capacity  for  manuf actiuing 
field-artillery  vehicles  without  putting  up  any  more  buildings,  although 
I  have  not  submitted  an  estimate  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Borland;  How  much  land  have  you  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  island  is  about  3  miles  long  and  from  about 
half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

Mr.  Borland.  All  Government  reservation  ? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  All  Government  reservation;  yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELii.  To  what  extent  could  you  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  without  still  further  developing  power  ? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  We  could  enlai^e  it  considerably  without  develop- 
ioj^  any  more  water  power,  but  we  could  scarcely  enlarge  it  at  iH 
without  developing  more  electric  power  from  the  water  power  now 
there;  that  is,  our  dams  are  sufGlcient  for  quite  a  considerable  enlaige- 
ment,  but  the  electric  generating  machinery  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  manufacture  all  of  our  Field  Artillery 
vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  No:  our  capacity  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman,  miat  percentage  do  we  manufacture  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  would  say  we  manufactured  there  80  or  90  per 
cent  now. 

The  Chairman.  An  expenditure  of  $90;000  would  increase  the 
capacity  how  much  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Not  very  greatly.  I  should  sav,  probably,  some- 
what less  than  25  per  cent.  It  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  machinerv  which  would  relieve  certain  choke  points  in  the 
manufacture  of  tnis  material. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  we  manufacture  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Artillery  harness  and  the  personal  equipment  of 
soldiers  as  distinguished  from  their  arms  or  clothing,  omittmg,  how- 
ever, one  important  item,  which  is  the  cartridge  belt,  which  we  do  not 
manufacture,  as  that  has  to  be  especially  woven  with  machinery 
which  we  do  not  have,  and  would  constitute  a  class  of  manufacture 
we  have  never  gone  into ;  also  saddles,  bridles,  halters,  spurs,  and  so 
forth  for  the  Cavalry  service ;  and  also  at  times  when  the  appropria- 
tions warrant  it  rifles  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Are  not  those  articles  ot  saddlery  and  harness 
under  the  Quartermaster's  Department  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  For  the  transportation  of  the  Army  they  are  under 
the  Quartermaster's  Department.  For  equipping*  of  tne  fighting 
forces,  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery  and  such  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  service  as  are  mounted,  they  are  produced  by  the  Ordnance 
Department.     The  line  is  drawn  at  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  manufacture  all  of  the  articles  you  have 
enumerated  in  Government  establishments  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  are  getting  all  of  them  except  the  field  artillery 
gun  carriages  at  the  Government  establishments. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  other  articles  you  just  eniunerated. 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  are  getting  all  of  these  other  articles  I  have 
enumerated  at  the  Government  arsenal  and  getting  none  from  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  except  cartridge  belts. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  utilized  the  plant  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifles  when  the  appropriations  warranted  it.  The 
appropriations  have  diminished,  oecause  of  the  accumulation  of 
nfies? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  diminished  very  largely  the  output 
of  rifles  for  that  reason? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  We  are  not  running  the  Rock  Island  Armory, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  at  all,  and  we  are  running  the  Springfield 
Armory  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  capacity. 

MANUFACTTJRB   OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY  AMMUNITIOK. 

[See  p.  304,  1661.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  plant  capable  of  development  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir,  mdeed;  it  is  very  well  situated  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  particular  lines  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  we  could  more  advantageously  than  with 
reference  to  any  other  item  develop  it  along  the  line  of  manufacture 
of  field-artillery  ammunition;  at  least,  in  certain  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  field-artillery  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  manufactured  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  At  Frankford  Arsenal.  I  should  say  that  a  wise 
expenditure  for  the  au^entation  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  for  the 
increase  of  its  productiveness  and  for  the  sake  of  setting  more  out 
of  it  would  be  the  development  of  a  plant  for  the  final  stages  of  manu- 
facture of  field-artillery  ammunition  with  a  capacity  oi  about,  say, 
10,000  rounds  a  day. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  necessitate  what? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  their  equipment  with  machinery,  and  the  installation  of  electrical 
machinery  for  the  generation  of  more  power  by  the  water-power 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  field-artillery  ammuni- 
tion do  you  purchase  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  been  purchasing  practically  none  of  it: 
we  have  been  manufacturing  it  at  the  Franlaord  Arsenal.  If  we  con- 
sider the  program  of  manufacture  which  would  be  required  to  me(»t 
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the  War  Department's  military  project  which  is  before  Congress,  in 
order  to  manufacture  the  ammunition  required  for  field  artillery  in 
the  smaller  sizes,  we  would  have  to  run  the  Frankford  Arsenal  con- 
tinual^ on  three  shifts.  The  project  of  the  War  Department  con- 
templates procuring  annually  in  the  next  four  years  about  450,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  of  about  3  inches  caliber  and  about  165,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  of  calibers  running  up  from  that  to  6  inches, 
but  not  bejrond.  Now,  the  present  annufd  capacity  of  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  with  some  assistance  from  the  other  arsenals  in  making 
certain  components  that  they  can  make,  on  a  three-shift  basis,  is  about 
600,000  rounds  of  the  ammunition  of  about  3  inches  caUber  and 
some  50,000  rounds  of  ammunition  of  the  larger  caUbers.  So,  you 
can  see  that  on  a  three-shift  basis  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  3-inch 
requirements  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
ammunition  of  the  larger  calibers.  Now,  if  you  were  goine  to  do 
something  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  I  should  saj  that  tne  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  in  a  plant  for  assemblmg  some  10,000 
rounds  a  day  of  this  field  artillery  ammunition,  and  that  would  cost 
about  (2,250,000.  Then  I  would  run  that  and  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  on  a  one-shift  basis  and  let  them  supplement  one  another. 

Mr.  BoBLAKD.  Would  that  meet  the  present  estimate  of  the  War 
Department  1 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  were  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  along  this  particular  line  of  manufacture  oconoro.ically, 
vou  could  not  do  it  without  an  expenditure  of  the  sum.  you  suggost  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  would  not  auite  say  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  entered  upon  a  less  am.bitious  program  that 
could  be  carried  out  and  completed — — 

Gen.  Crozier  (interposing).  I  think  we  could  put  up  a  plant  thcro 
for  the  assembling  of  a  smaller  amoimt  of  am.m.unition  than  that,  say, 
something  less  than  5,000  rounds  per  day,  for  som.ething  lilce 
11,000,000.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so  sm.all  as  to  be  uneco- 
nomical. Of  course,  if  you  com.e  to  a  sufficiently  small  output,  it 
would  not  be  economical,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  uneconomical 
if  we  were  to  erect  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  that  increased  cost  of  the  plant  include  the 
cost  of  the  development  of  the  additional  power  necessary  for  the 
increased  plant? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  developing 
the  auxiliary  power.  You  would  have  to  add  about  $300,000  to  it 
for  that. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Does  your  estim.ate  of  $2,250,000  include  com.- 
plete  development,  including  the  power. 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  you  would  have  to  add  $300,000  to  that, 
and,  perhaps,  less  than  $300,000  to  the  cost  of  the  sm.allcT  project. 

Mr.  Mondeix.  Then,  the  complete  development  of  the  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  field  artillery  ammunition,  including  ouildings 
and  power,  would  cost  over  $2,500,000  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  would  be  a  plant  for  assembling 
ammunition  t 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  the  final  processes } 
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Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohairman.  Would  that  necessitate  transportation  of  material 
from  the  other  arsenals  to  Rock  Island  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  I  would  expect  in  that  case  to  get  most  of 
the  components  which  we  assemble,  in  the  stages  at  which  we  would 
want  to  get  them,  from  private  manufacturers.  We  would  probably 
get  the  machined  fuses,  finish-machined  shrapnel  cases,  fimsh-ma- 
chined  forgings,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  components  from  private 
manufacturers,  and  only  do  ourselves  the  part  of  the  work  that  the 
ordinary  private  plant  would  not  be  fitted  for,  or  could  not  be  easily 
adapted  for. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  much  in  money  does  the  project  of  the  War 
Department  for  field-artillery  ammunition  amount  to  ? 

Uen.  Crozier.  There  is  a  project  before  the  War  Department 
which  involves  a  military  force  of  a  certain  size,  which  1  will  not 
stop  to  detail;  and  the  provision  of  that  force  with  artillery  and  artil- 
lery ammunition,  as  far  as  any  approved  projects  now  stand,  is  based 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Doard  which  was  convened  in  1911, 
known  from  the  name  of  its  senior  officer  as  the  Greble  Board.  That 
board  recommended  a  certain  proportion  of  artillery  to  other  troops 
and  a  certain  allowance  of  ammunition  for  field  artillery  per  gun. 
Now,  with  this  standard,  the  standard  of  the  Greble  Board,  ap^ed 
to  the  War  Department's  present  project,  the  total  value  of  field-ar- 
tfllery  ammunition  would  be  about  $47,000,000,  of  which  about 
$13,000,000  in  value  has  already  been  procured,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  $34,000,000  still  to  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  the  capacity  for  the  manufacture 
of  almost  all  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  If  we  were  to  operate  our  factory  on  the  basis  of 
three  shifts  per  day,  we  have  the  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
pretty  much  all  of  that  ammunition  in  four  years,  which  is  the  time 
the  War  Department  has  been  thinking  of.  That  is  not  entirely 
true,  because  with  regard  to  the  larger  calibers  of  field  artillery  we 
are  short  in  capacity;  but  with  regard  to  the  smaller  calibers,  which 
call  for  ammunition  in  the  greatest  number  of  rounds,  we  have  the 
capacity,  if  we  operate  three  shifts  a  day,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
thmk  is  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  economical,  and  it  is 
certainly  inconvenient  and  conducive  to  poor  efficiency  if  we  operate 
three  shifts  a  day.  Now,  I  think  I  ought  to  go  on  and  say  that  since 
the  report  of  the  Greble  Board  the  European  war  has  come  on,  and 
evervbody's  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  subject  of  field 
artillery,  both  with  respect  to  the  amoimt  of  field  artdlery  or  the 
proper  proportion  of  field  artillery  to  other  troops,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  by  field  artillery.  Con- 
sequently a  new  board  was  assembled  last  summer  to  consider  this 
subject,  which  board  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  its  senior 
officer,  the  Treat  Board.  That  board  made  a  report  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  which  very  considerably  increased  the  field 
artillery  project  along  three  principal  lines.  It  called  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  guns  with  respect  to  other  troops.  It  called  for  larger 
calioers  of  guns  than  had  theretofore  been  contemplated,  and  it 
also  called  tor  a  larger  allowance  of  ammunition  per  gun  than  the 
previous  program  had  called  for.     The  proceedings  of  that  board 
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have  been  considered  by  the  General  Staflf,  by  myself,  and  by  the 
OflSce  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  then  placed  before  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  it  has  never  been  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary.  Tneir 
recommendations,  as  finally  modified  and  placed  before  tne  Secre- 
tary of  War,  call  for  a  considerable  increase  along  those  lines  which 
we  were  speaking  of,  so  that  this  allowance  of  ammunition  which 
would  require  $34,000,000  to  complete,  according  to  the  Greble 
Board  standards,  is  considerably  less  than  the  allowance  likely  to 
be  approved  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  I  can  remember  the  figure  with  reference  to  the 
whole  project,  including  guns  and  ammunition,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  figure  with  reference  to  ammunition  alone.  The  figure  with 
reference  to  the  whole  project  as  it  came  from  the  General  Staff  finally 
amounted  to  something  like  $480,000,000,  and  as  it  left  my  hands 
and  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally  went  before  the  Secretary  of  War, 
I  believe,  from  the  oflice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  that  sxim  nad  been 
reduced  to  something  like  $280,000,000,  which  is  the  fi^re  at  which 
it  is  before  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nught  add  that 
in  order  to  fully  meet  this  four-year  program  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  field-artillery  ammunition  by  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  we  would  have  to  expend 
about  $400,000  for  machinery  and  other  facilities  for  the  mahufac- 
tm*e  of  the  larger  calibers  of  field-artillery  ammunition  if  you  were 
to  proceed  on  a  one-shift  basis.  If  you  make  that  a  three-shift  basis, 
that  could  be,  say,  cut  in  two,  and  we  could  reach  that  capacity  by 
an  expenditure  of  $200,000. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  that  and  the 
$2,250,000  which  you  estimated  as  required  for  the  Rock  Island 
AiseneJ. 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  The  installation  of  a  plant  for  assembling  field- 
artillery  ammunition  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  of  the  capacity 
which  1  have  mentioned  to  you  would  go  considerably  beyond  the 
peace  needs  of  the  department,  and  that  plant  would  be  in  good  part 
available  for  the  war  needs  of  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  required  for  peace  needs  ? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  We  could  meet  theproper  peace-time  needs  of  the 
Government,  corresponding  to  the  War  Department's  project,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  by  an  expenditure  of  $200,000  at  Frankiora  Arsenal, 
if  vou  are  considenng  a  three-shift  basis,  or  $400,000  if  you  are  con- 
sidering a  one-shift  basis. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  You  are  still  talking  about  assembling  ammunition? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  No,  sir;  the  complete  manufacture  of  ammunition. 
When  we  talked  about  assembling  ammunition  and  spoke  of  a  capa- 
city of  10,000  rounds  a  day  and  tnen  of  5,000  rounds  per  day,  I  got 
bevond  the  peace-time  program,  and  was  talking  about  a  plant  which, 
altliough  operated  in  tune  of  peace  on  a  reduced  scale,  would  be  in 
la^e  part  available  for  war-time  needs. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  it  would  not  be  economical  to  have 
a  plant  turning  out  less  than  5,000  rounds  a  day,  did  you  not? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  I  did  not  say  qiiite  that.  1  said  that  there  was  a 
point  at  which  the  output  would  become  so  small  as  to  be  uneco- 
nomical. I  said  that  that  point  would  not  be  reached,  in  my  opinion, 
with  an  output  of  5,000  rounds  per  day.     I  did  not  mention  the  point 
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at  which  that  condition  would  be  reached.     I  never  exactly  picked 
that  point  out. 

Now,  if  you  are  talking  about  war-time  needs,  on  the  assuraptioii 
that  we  would  have  1,000,000  men  in  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  war, 
and  that  during  the  first  year  we  would  put  an  adaitionaT  million 
men  in  the  field,  and  if  we  consider  an  expenditure  of  something  like 
that  which  is  reported  from  Europe,  so  that  our  1,000,000  men  might 
expend  something  like  25,000  rounds  of  mobile-artiUery  ammimition 

f)er  day,  and  that  the  others  would  expend  as  much  as  they  could 
rom  the  time  they  got  into  the  war,  in  order  to  meet  that  situation 
we  would  have  to  have  a  plant  of  fifty  times  the  capacity  of  the 
Frankford  Arsenal. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  When  I  first  came  on  this  committee,  they  were 
figuring  on  an  Anny  of  350,000  men.  The  first  jimip  was  to  650,000 
and  then  they  came  back  to  500,000.  They  have  oeen  figuring  all 
along  on  the  basis  of  500,000  men,  but  now  they  have  got  it  on  a  basis 
of  a  million  men.  These  reports  that  we  see  for  the  necessity  of  a 
trained  force  of  that  kind  are  based  upon  the  assimiption  that  some 

Eower  could  land  very  quickly  with  about  1 50,000  men.     Does  any- 
ody  ever  offer  to  explain  how  we  will  use  1,000,000  men,  or  where 
we  would  use  them,  unless  we  get  to  fighting  among  ourselves? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  course,  we  would  not  expect  to  have  a  million 
men  concentrated  in  one  place,  but  we  have  a  big  country,  and  there 
would  be,  of  course,  an  attempt  made  at  a  judicious  distribution  of 
those  men.  A  certain  part  of  them  would  have  to  be  promptly 
available  to  deal  with  any  force  that  would  land  in  any  kind  of  imex- 
pected  place. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  expectation  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  miUion  men  engaged  in  a  war. 

Gen.  CrozibIr.  There  is  not  any.  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  we  would  have  engaged  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  a  war  in  active  operations  1,000,000 
men.    Those  figures,  of  course,  are  very  largehr  speculative. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  if  we  are  affected  by  them  in  our 
determination  as  to  the  quantity  of  anununition  that  ought  to  be 
provided. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  course,  it  affects  that  considerably,  but  I  am 
giving  those  figures  to  you  now  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  sums  you  will  have  to  confront.  Althougn  tney  will  not  be 
these  particular  sums,  yet  they  will  be  figures  something  like  them. 
The  conclusion  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you  is  that  if  you  are 
going  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manmacture  of  ammunition  that 
would  be  used  by  a  large  army,  starting  in  with  something  like 
a  million  men  and  increasing  it  to  somethmg  like  2,000,000  men  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  you  would  have  to  contemplate  an  expenditure 
of  something  like  $75,000,000  for  a  plant.  I  mention  those  figures 
with  the  expectation  that  when  it  is  seen  what  they  are  it  wul  be 
recognized  at  once  that  we  will  not  do  any  such  thing,  and  that  we  will 
not  embark  on  any  such  expenditure  as  that,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  program  of  relymg  upon  Government  establishments  for  such  a 
supply  would  not  be  followed  out. 

The  Chairman.  General,  outside  of  the  development  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  for  the  production  of  field-artillery  ammunition  are 
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there  any  other  lines  along  which  that  arsenal  could  be  profitably 
developed  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other  line,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  would  accord  with  the  policy  of  a  good  deal  of  reliance  on  the 
private  manufacturers,  but  ii  it  should  be  desired  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  with  the  idea  of  escaping  reliance 
on  the  private  manufacturers  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  escape 
it  with  the  present  capacity  we  might  increase  the  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing field-artillery  venicles. 

The  Qbaisman.  You  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
doing  all  of  that  work  now? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  are  not  doing  all  of  that  work  now;  we  are 
doing  a  part  of  it  but  not  doing  it  aU,  although  we  have  been  doing 
something  like  80  per  cent  of  tne  work  which  we  have  had  to  do  in 
the  past.  However,  if  the  War  Department's  proiects  are  to  be  met 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  for  some  years  at  least  wiU  be  some- 
what greater,  and  the  present  capacity  of  the  arsenal  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  do  80  per  cent  of  it.  I  snould  not  recommend  such  an 
increase  of  arsenal  plant,  but  if  an  increase  were  to  be  made  that 
would  be  the  line  along  which  the  increase  could  be  most  advan- 
tageously made. 

FACrLITIES  FOR  FIRE  PROTSCTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  in  this  year's  estimates  is  an  increase 
of  facilities  for  fire  protection,  $20,000. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  that  wording  might  advantageously  be 
changed  a  Sttle  bit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  following:  ''For  a  high 
service  tank  and  its  connections,  $20,000. ''  That  would  only  be  par- 
tially for  increasing  the  f acihties  for  fire  protection.  It  is  proposed 
witli  the  sum  asked  for  to  put  up  a  steel  water  tank  of  about  200,000 
gallons  capacity  on  a  tower  about  125  feet  high.  The  effect  of  that 
would  be  to  provide  uniform  pressure  throughout  the  arsenal,  includ- 
ing the  manufacturing  plant,  and  it  would  ao  away  with  some  seven 
water  tanks  of  about  6,000  gallons  capacity  each,  which  are  now  in 
the  attics  of  the  shops,  and  it  would  save  the  dailv  expense  of  separate 
pumping  to  each  of  these  tanks  and  the  watchfulness  and  care  that 
IS  necessary  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  empty  or  that  they  do 
not  overflow.  In  addition  it  would  permit  tne  installation  of  a 
sprinkling  system  where  protection  of  that  kind  is  desired,  and  the 
installation  of  sanitary  drmking  fountains  around  through  the  shops. 

In  addition,  we  would  get  water  pressure  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  barracks  for  the  men  and  in  some  of  the  officers  quarters  where 
we  do  not  now  have  it  for  most  of  the  day,  as  distinguished  from  the 
night.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  barracks  and  some  of  the  officers* 
Quarters  we  do  not  get  any  pressure  at  all  and  no  water  service  during 
tne  time  the  shops  are  in  operation.  We  have  a  tank  at  the  arsencd 
now,  but  the  structure  it  is  on  is  only  47  feet  high,  whereas  the  struc- 
ture this  one  will  be  put  on  will  be  125  feet. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  entirely  different  scheme  from  the  one 
you  had  last  year,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  different  matter.  The  fire  protec- 
tion scheme  I  was  asking  for  last  year,  and  some  of  the  years  oefore, 
has  been  completed  ana  is  in  satisfactory  operation,  including  run- 
ning new  mains  around  certain  parts  of  the  arsenal,  some  of  which 
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did  not  have  any  mains  at  all  before  and  some  had  mains  too  small 
to  afford  an  adequate  flow  of  water.  This  is  for  another  purpose - 
Incidentally,  it  would  improve  the  fire  protection,  because  it  woiild 
give  us  a  better  pressure  in  the  mains  than  we  can  get  from  the  tanks 
we  have  now,  wnich,  as  I  say,  consist  of  this  one  on  a  47-foot  structtire 
and  those  in  the  attics  of  the  shops.  Of  course  you  can  see  tliat 
tanks  in  the  attics  of  the  shops  wiU  not  rive  us  a  stream  which  woxild 
throw  water  over  the  top  of  the  shops,  because  naturally  the  stream 
would  not  rise  as  high  as  the  tank  which  the  water  comes  from. 
Another  difficulty  about  those  tanks  in  the  tops  of  the  shops  is  tliat 
the  tanks  get  very  warm  in  the  summer  time  up  in  the  attics  and  re- 
main warm  day  and  night  so  that  the  water  tnat  comes  from  them 
for  drinking  purposes  is  warmer  than  it  would  be  if  it  came  from 
this  larger  tank  out  in  the  open  air. 

REPAmS  TO   ROADS   AND   SIDEWALKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '*For  repairs  to  roads  and  side- 
walks, $26,100.'' 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  That  is  partially  a  continuation  of  the  appropria- 
tions I  have  been  asking  Heretofore  for  expenditure  on  the  roads  of 
the  arsenal  for  which  I  have  had  in  the  last  two  years  $12,000.  The 
total  I  asked  for  originally  was  $24,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  obtamed  $6,000  of  the  $24,000? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  I  got  $12,000  of  the  $24,000.  I  got  two  annual 
$6,000  appropriations;  $6,000  last  year  and  $6,000  tne  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  $14,000  over  the  original 
estimate. 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  reason  for  the  increase  over  the  original 
estimate,  which  would  leave  $12,000  to  be  provided  for,  is  because  of 
$12,500  needed  for  sidewalks.  The  sidewalks  all  over  the  arsenal  are 
made  of  limestone  flagging  and  they  are  worn  out  and  deteriorated. 
The  sidewalks  are  all  out  of  level  and  the  consequence  is  in  wet 
weather  as  you  walk  along  you  are  as  likely  to  put  your  feet  in  pools 
of  water  as  on  dry  pavement.  EflForts  to  level  it  up  by  moving  these 
stones  result  in  breaking  up  the  stones,  so  that  the  only  good  thing 
to  do  is  to  replace  it  wim  a  granolithic  sidewalk. 

BATH   AND  TOILET    ROOM    ADDITION   TO    BARRACKS   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^^For  bath  and  toilet  room  addi- 
tion to  barracks  building,  $24,525.^' 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  condition  of  the  barracks  is  not  sanitary.  The 
lavatories  and  the  bathrooms  and  some  of  the  closets  are  in  the 
halls  of  the  building,  occupying  space  that  might  have  been  devoted 
to  the  halls  but  was  given  over  to  washrooms,  l)ut  thejT  are  right  out 
in  the  portions  of  the  building  that  were  orig:inally  built  as  halls, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  a  hght  board  partition  put  around  them, 
and  in  the  case  of  tne  washstands  they  nave  no  partitions  at  aU. 
The  condition  is  not  good,  the  halls  are  congested,  and  the  wav  to 
meet  the  situation  is  to  build  an  addition  to  the  barracks  such  as 
shown  in  this  sketch  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  are  housed  in  those  barracks? 

Gen.  Crozier.  About  125  or  130.  The  present  arrangements  have 
been  condemned  more  than  once  as  insanitary.     These  barracks  are 
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Guite  old,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  good  arrangements  of 
tnis  kind  ah^eady  in  them.  They  were  built  in  1872,  so  that  they  are 
nearly  60  years  old. 

MOTOR   FIRE    ENGINE. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  one  auto  fire  engine,  $7,500."  This  was  in 
your  last  year's  scheme.  I  thought  vou  had  abandoned  it,  but  you 
seem  to  have  put  it  in  in  a  different  form. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  I  had  that  in  the  scheme  of  last  year.  What 
it  is  needed  for  is  this:  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  arsenal  which 
are  not  reached  by  the  water  mains,  and  it  would  be  too  expensive  to 
run  water  mains  to  them.  These  are,  one  large  storage  house  down 
at  one  end  of  the  arsenal  near  where  the  railroad  crosses  it,  the  guard- 
house, bridges,  certain  magazines,  where  we  keep  ammimition,  which 
is  stored  there  for  issue  purposes  to  the  service  and  also  for  some  of 
our  own  uses  in  trying  out  new  gun  carriages  which  we  build  there, 
the  laboratory,  which  is  placed  some  distance  away  from  the  main 
shop  buildings  and  not  reached  by  the  mains,  and  some  buildings 
which  we  have  put  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  where  we  have  a 
proving  ground;  that  is,  a  place  where  we  try  the  gun  carriages  which 
we  build  there  by  firing  from  them. 

Also,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  water  pressure  for  any  reason  that 
engine^would  acjt  as  a  reserve.  The  engine  would  be  a  combined  fire 
engine  and  hose  cart  and  would  carry  about  1 ,000  feet  of  hose,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  serviceable  as  a  hose  cart  even  on  occasion  of  a 
fire  which  would  occur  at  a  place  where  it  could  be  controlled  from 
the  fire  mains.  We  could  run  this  fire  engine  as  a  hose  cart  and  use 
the  hose  more  quickly  than  you  could  the  horse-drawn  hose  carts 
which  are  the  only  other  kind  we  have,  if  we  have  occasion  to  use 
hose  where  hose  is  not  habitually  kept.  Of  course,  in  the  principal 
parts  of  the  shop  we  have  hose  kept  there  for  this  special  purpose. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  this  to  take  the  place  of  some  apparatus  you 
have  there  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  this  is  to  take  the  place  of  an  old  fire  engine 
which  has  been  there  since  1865  and  which  has  become  worthless;  an 
old  steam  fire  engine. 

STOREHOUSE   FOR   ARTILLERY   VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  ^*For  a  storehouse  for  artillery  vehicles,  $34,000.** 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  course,  as  we  continue  the  manufacture  oiF  field 
artillery  beyond  the  needs  of  the  existing  Regular  Army  and  the  ex- 
isting State  militia,  the  necessity  for  space  for  storing  it  becomes 
more  and  more  urgent.  This  estimate  will  provide  for  a  rather  cheap 
structure  of  steel  frame  and  concrete  walls  and  slate  roof,  and  will 
accommodate  about  1,000  of  the  ordinary  artillery  vehicles,  gun 
carnages,  limbers,  and  forges,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  to  be  a  one-story  building? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  it  will  be  about  300  feet  by  50  feet  and  the 
walk  will  be  about  16  feet  high  up  to  the  eaves.  We  will  store  the 
material  in  it  in  more  than  one  story;  that  is  to  say,  we  will  store  a 
lower  row  of  vehicles  and  then  on  a  sort  of  second  deck,  which  will 
not  be  exactlv  like  the  floor  of  a  second-story  building,  but  be  proper 
to  support  these  vehicles,  we  will  store  another  row.     This  second 
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deck  will  be  about  8  feet  above  the  floor  on  which  the  lower  deck 
vehicles  are  stored,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  exactly  a  two-storj 
building  or  a  one-story  building. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  something  like  a  mezzanine  floor? 

Gren.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that.  It  will  be  a  cheap 
kind  of  floor  and  such  as  can  be  taken  in  and  out  easUy,  and  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  put  in  until  the  bottom  row  was  filled  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  place  for  the  storage  of  these 
vehicles  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  but  we  have  them  pretty  well  filled  up.  We 
have  them  stored,  for  instance,  in  the  aisles  of  this  rifle  factory, 
which  is  not  in  operation.  Now  that  is  filled  up  with  artillery  veln- 
cles,  and  we  have  some  of  them  stored  in  the  range  house  which  wo 
use  for  targeting  the  rifles  when  we  have  the  factory  in  operation. 
It  is  a  long  building,  which  can  be  used  for  targeting  the  rifles  in  the 
wintertime. 

CONCRETE   RETAINING   WALL   ON   PORT   ARMSTRONG   AVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  **For  a  concrete  retaining  wall  on  the  east  side  of 
Fort  Armstrong  Avenue,  $4,700.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  avenue  is  the  main  thoroughfare  from  the  town 
of  Rock  Island  to  the  town  of  Davenport  and  crosses  the  arsenal  at 
one  end.  The  Avenue  has  a  street-car  line  on  it,  and  there*  is  hi^h 
ground  on  one  side  of  the  avenue  which  requires  a  retaining  wall  to 
keep  it  from  falling  down  onto  the  avenue  itself,  and  the  distance  from 
the  street-car  line  to  this  retaining  wall  is  only  1 1  feet,  which  is  not 
Bufiicient  to  allow  passage  of  vehicles.  If  tnere  are  vehicles  going 
along  there  and  a  street  car  passes  a  vehicle  they  come  very  close 
together,  and  if  the  horses  shy  a  little  bit  they  throw  the  hubs  of  the 
venicle  into  this  wall,  which  pulls  the  stones  out.  This  wall  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  a  concrete  one  with  about  14  feet  between  it  and  the 
raiboad,  which  wiU  give  a  better  space. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  One  thousand  feet. 

QUARTERS   FOR   NONCOMMISSIONED   OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  two  sets  of  quarters  for  noncommissioned 
officers,  $10,000.^' 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  a  couple  of  quartermaster  sergeants  sta- 
tioned there  whose  principal  duty  is  in  connection  with  shipments  of 
our  suppUes  to  the  service  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
These  men  now  have  to  live  in  the  neighboring  towns  because  there 
are  no  quarters  for  them,  and  they  are  paid  commutation  of  quarters. 
That  is  good  enough  as  far  as  tliey  are  concerned,  because  they  are 
comfortable  enough;  but  every  once  in  a  while  there  is  use  for  these 
men  out  of  hours  and  then  they  are  not  at  the  arsenal  and  it  is  dis- 
advantageous to  not  have  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  regular  rate  established  for  noncom- 
missioned officers'  quarters  ? 

Col.  Babbitt.  There  is  no  regular  rate  for  noncommissioned  officers 
fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  establishment  will  this  be ) 
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Gen.  Crozier.  This  sum  will  furnish  a  couple  of  small  houses, 
which  will  probably  be  made  on  the  double-house  plan;  that  is  to 
say,  there  will  be  a  common  wall  between  them.  Building  has 
become  rather  more  expensive  within  the  last  year  or  two.  A  few 
years  ago  those  could  have  been  built  for  less  money.  I  would  say 
that  $9,000  would  have  been  enough  a  short  time  ago,  but  I  thinK 
it  will  require  about  810,000  now.  Of  course,  we  coula  put  up  houses 
for  SI, 000  less  which  would  probably  answer  the  purpose. 

ADDITION  TO   STABLE   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  "For  addition  to  stable  building,  812,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  an  addition  which  has  been  contemplated 
ever  since  the  stables  were  built.  The  present  stable  was  built  about 
10  vears  ago  and  it  was  built  then  witn  the  expectation  that  certain 
little  wooden  sheds  in  which  some  of  the  horses  were  kept  would  not 
last  very  long,  and  therefore  the  plan  of  the  stable  was  such  that  it 
could  be  enlarged  in  certain  directions  without  difficulty.  The  little 
wooden  sheds  have  lasted  longer  than  we  expected,  out  they  are 
now  gone  and  are  not  worth  repairing.  The  time  has  come  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan  of  completing  the  stable. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  animals  would  ihis  make  provision  for  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  are  about  20  public  horses  there,  and  then 
there  is  a  variable  number  of  officers'  private  horses,  which  depends 
upon  the  particular  personnel  of  the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  kind  of  an  establishment  there 
now? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  animals  would  this  take  care  of? 

Gen.  Crozier.  How  many  are  now  in  the  shed  which  would  be 
moved  into  the  stable  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  should  say  about  eight,  and  in  addition,  there 
would  be  put  into  the  stable  some  public  vehicles  which  are  now 
stored  out  m  the  open. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  .what  is  the  character  of  the  part  of  the  stable 
already  built  ? 
Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  a  brick  building  with  a  slate  roof. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  $12,000  seems  like  a  quite  large  sum  of  money  for 
10  or  12  horses,  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sned  room  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  as  you  suggest. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  part  of  it,  and  of  course  there  will  be  a  hay 
mow  and  a  grain  place,  wnich  all  goes  with  the  shelter  of  the  horses. 
I  doubt  if  we  could  get  these  dimensions  for  much  less.  The  stable 
we  have  there  now  cost  $9,000.  This  is  not  intended  to  double  the 
capacity,  and  the  increased  cost  of  it  must  be  due  to  the  higher  cost 
of  DuilcQng  as  compared  with  the  year  when  the  stable  was  built — 10 
years  ago.  Prices  are  now  very  different  from  what  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  make  your  brick  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  any  brick  ourselves. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  made  on  the  island  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  they  are  not  made  on  the  island.  We  get  them 
in  the  market  in  the  neighborhood. 
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ICE-MAKING  PLANT. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "For  an  ice-making  plant, 
$16,000."     What  is  the  necessity  for  an  ice  plant  out  there? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  We  have  something  less  than  2,000  employees  who 
are  to  be  suppHed  with  drinking  water  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  the 
officers  and  enUsted  men  at  the  post.  The  ice  which  we  are  using 
there  now,  and  have  been  using  for  some  years,  is  cut  from  what  \^e 
call  the  water-power  pool,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  or  branch  of  the  Mississippi  River  above  our  dam.  The  city 
of  Moline  discharges  its  sewajge  into  that  pool;  the  population  of  the 
city  has  been  increasing  right  along  ana  the  water  is  of  doubtful 
purity.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  use  it  any  more  for  cutting  ice 
from.  The  only  way  we  can  insure  pure  ice  is  Dy  makingit  ourselv^ 
with  our  own  water,  which  is  filtered  river  water.  We  have  an 
installation  there  for  supplying  pure  water  for  general  arsenal  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  quite  successiul.  We  can  use  that  water  to  make 
this  artificial  ice. 

The  Chairman.  Does  filtering  the  water  eliminate  the  typhoid 
germs? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  filtered  and  treated  also,  and  it  eliminates 
everything  that  is  injurious.  It  is  pronounced,  upon  analysis,  to  be 
safe  water. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  ice  bill  is  a  year? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  not  got  teams  enough  there  to  do  our  own 
hauling  of  it.  We  cut  it  ourselves  with  our  own  labor,  but  we  have 
to  hire  teams  to  haul  it.  I  do  not  know  what  is  chargeable  to  the  ice, 
but  I  can  find  out. 

Note. — The  yearly  cost  of  the  ice  harvest  is  about  |640. 

COAL   BINS,    BOILER  HOUSE   OF   SHOP   F. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  the  construction  of  coal 
bins,  including  the  installation  of  a  coal-hoisting  apparatus  in  boiler 
house  of  Shop  F,  $5,500.'' 

Mr.  Mondell.  Didn't  you  get  some  coal  bins  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir*  you  refused  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  aidn't  know  you  had  this  item  in  there,  did 
you,  General? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  intended  to  construct  a  coal  bin  of 
the  capacity  of  about  6  carloads"  of  coal,  and  to  erect  over  this  bin  a 
coal-hoisting  machine  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  the  coal  from 
the  cars  to  the  bin.  The  bin  is  to  be  built  as  a  part  of  the  boiler 
house,  so  that  the  coal  can  be  handled  directly  from  the  chutes  of 
the  bin  into  the  boilers.  That  will  save  the  present  expense  of  un- 
loading the  coal  on  the  ground  and  reloading  it  on  wheeloarrows  and 
carrying  it  to  the  boilers.  We  had  this  same  item  before  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  and  I  explained  it,  I  thought,  pretty  thoroughly, 
but  we  did  not  get  the  appropriation.  The  same  necessity  exists 
now  that  existed  then.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  business  invest- 
ment.    Everybody  with  boiler  plants  uses  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  per  ton  that  handling 
costs  you? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  not  that  computation  here,  but  I  know  it  is 
kept  account  of  in  the  cost-keeping  system,  and  I  can  find  out.  That 
is  to  say,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  our  cost-keeping 
system  is  such  that  things  of  that  sort  are  kept  close  track  of,  and 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  send  a  wire  out  there  for  that  cost,  and  I  can 
get  it  right  back.     That  is  kept  track  of  as  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  JfoNDELL.  If  you  have  it  convenient,  it  might  be  well  to 
insert  it. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  characterized  this  as  a  desirable 
but  not  an  imperative  improvement. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be  characterized  now. 
It  would  save  money  and  save  in  the  way  of  convenience.  I  can 
easily  report  in  time  how  much  that  would  amoimt  to,  or  how  much 
the  saving  would  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  us  that  information  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  you  that  information,  but  I 
can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  it, 
because  all  I  am  asking  for  is  a  common  well-known  and  well-estab- 
lished kind  of  installation  to  take  the  place  of  the  method  of  teaming 
coal,  unloading  it  from  cars  and  loadmg  it  onto  teams,  hauling  it  a 
little  distance,  which  it  not  very  great,  it  .is  true,  putting  it  down 
again  on  the  ground,  and  then  handhng  it  again  in  wheelbarrows  in 
order  to  shovel  it  into  the  boilers.  1  thought  that  would  be  an 
evident  enough  economy  not  to  reauire  a  demonstration  by  figures, 
but  if  you  want  to  know  how  mucn  the  saving  would  be,  I  will  be 
glad  to  ascertain  it.  Col.  Babbitt  reminds  me  that  we  handle  out 
there  5,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  which  would  be  something  hke  from 
20  to  40  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  could  not  handle  coal  in  the  way  you  speak  of 
haodling  it  for  less  than  25  or  30  cents  per  ton,  could  you? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  so  much  as 
that,  but  I  should  say  that  this  installation  there  would  save  over  10 
per  cont  on  the  money  invested  in  it,  and  probably  more. 

Note. — ^The  cost  of  handling  is  about  $900  per  year,  which  for  5,000  tone  would  be 
8  cents  per  ton. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   OPERATION    OP  POWER  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^*For  maintenance  and  operation 
of  j)ower  plant,  $12,500."  That  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appro- 
priation, and  that  is  an  annual  appropriation? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  annual  appropriation. 

ROCK  ISLAND  BRIDGES  AND  VIADUCTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  **For  operating,  care,  and  preser- 
vation of  Rock  Island  bridges  and  viaduct;  and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  arsenal  streets  connecting  the  bridges,  $18,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  also  is  an  annual  appropriation. 
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FIELD  ARTILLERY  PLANT. 

[See  p.  292,  1661.] 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  General,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
providing  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  Field  Artillery  materiel  plant:  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  whether  such  an  expenditure  as  is  proposed  in  that  bill  would 
of  itself  and  without  a  considerably  greater  expenditure,  enable  you 
to  largely  increase  the  product  of  tnat  plant  in  this  line  of  manu- 
facture. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  would  not,  Mr.  Mondell.  When  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  a  few  years  ago  of  $250,000  for  increasing  the  ca- 

Eacity  along  this  same  line  we  did  make  a  very  considerable  increase, 
ut  the  same  amount  of  money  now  would  not  make  anything  like  a 
corresponding  increase,  because  the  former  increase  did  not  necessi- 
tate the  putting  up  of  any  new  buildings.  We  had  the  building 
available  for  the  purpose  and  the  appropriation  had  to  be  used  on^ 
for  certain  new  arrangements  in  the  Duilaings  and  for  new  machinery. 
Now,  to  go  considerably  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  capacity 
exists  at  the  present  time  would  require  a  building  program  as  well 
as  a  program  for  machinery,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  Congress  concluded  to  embark  upon  a  plan  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  tne  Field  Artillery  materiel  plant  there  in  an 
economical  way,  and  to  give  such  a  capacity  as  would  make  it  eco- 
nomical of  operation,  what  would  be  approximately  the  expense  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  To  double  the  capacity  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
in  that  class  of  product  would  cost  something  over  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  an  increase  less  than  doubling  the  capacity 
be  economical  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  a  million-dollar  increase  in  the  capacity 
would  probably  be  economical. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  nothing  less  than  that  would  be  economical  t 

Gen.  Crozieb.  I  hardly  think  so. 

SMALL- ARMS  CARTRIDGE  PLANT. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  another  bill,  H.  R.  128,  which  proposes 
to  appropriate  $350,000  for  a  small-arms  cartridge  plant.  For  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  appropriated,  could  you  complete  a  plant  for  the 
manufacturing  of  small-arms  cartridges,  including  eJi  tne  necessary 
expenditures  in  connection  with  such  a  plant,  built  on  an  economical 
basis? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  not.  We  would  have  to  have  a  consider- 
ably greater  sum  than  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  about  how  much  could  you  provide  a  new  plant 
complete  for  what  would  be  the  smallest  economical  production  in 
that  line  of  manufacture  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  think  that  a  plant  for  reproducing  the 
capacity  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  could  be  built  for  less  than 
$2,000,000,  including  buildings,  equipment,  machinery,  and  power. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  at  the  Franlaord  Arsenal  is  about  90,000,000 
rounds  a  year.     I  do  not  think,  however,  it  could  be  said  that  a 

Elant  of  less  capacitv  than  that  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  would  not 
e  an  economical  plant.     However,  I  think  it  would  take  approxi- 
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mately  three  times  the  sum  mentioned  in  that  bill  ^o  construct  an 
e^^onomical  small-arms  ammunition  plant. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  other  words,  a  million  dollars  would  be  about 
the  least  that  we  could  properly  appropriate  for  that  purpose;  that 
is,  to  build  a  plant  in  which  you  could  economically  manufacture 
small-arms  cartridges  at  Rock  island  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

NEW   BRIDGE   TO    ^lOCK   ISLAND   AND   MOLINE. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  we  have  another  bill  before  us,  H.  R.  113. 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  between  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  Kock  Island,  lU.,  and  the  city  of  Moline,  III.  Is  there  any 
present  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  construction 
or  reconstruction  of  the  Molme  bridge  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  MoUne  bridge  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  fairly  good  and  perfectly  usable.  There  have 
been  some  complaints  of  the  bridge  snaking  a  little  when  vehicles 
pass  over  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  dangerous.  I  have  had  it  exam- 
med,  and  I  can  not  find  any  necessity  for  submitting  an  estimate 
for  its  reconstruction  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  considered  that  there  was  any  necessity  *f or 
it,  you  would  submit  an  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  that  we  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  travel  over  that  bridge,  and  of  course  we  could  not  dis- 
chai^e  that  responsibility  unless  we  looked  carefully  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

MAOAZINB. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  There  is  a  bill  proposing  to  appropriate  $15,000  for 
a  magazine  adjoining  the  proposed  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
field-artillery  ammunition  ana  small-arms  cartridges.  Of  course, 
that  woidd  only  be  necessary  in  case  these  additioncu  manufacturing 
establishments  we  have  discussed  were  provided  for. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir.  If  we  were  to  put  up  a 
field-artillery  ammunition  plant  there  and  a  small-arms  cartridge 
plant,  we  would  need  powder  in  connection  with  them,  and  a  maga- 
zine would  be  needed  for  the  storage  of  the  powder,  but  without 
those  plants  we  would  not  need  the  magazine. 

proving  ground,  sandy  hook,  n.  j. 

DBSCRIFTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Proving  Ground  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  J.  Suppose  you  make  a  descriptive  statement  of  the  xises 
aDil  purposes  of  Sandy  Hook. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Sandy  Hook,  as  the  name  in  the  heading  implies, 
is  the  proving  ground  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  It  is  the  place 
where  all  the  artilleiy  material,  both  siege  and  seacoast,  is  tried, 
tested,  and  proved  before  its  adoption  for  use  in  the  service,  or  before 
it  i» placed  m  the  service  after  adoption.  That  statement  applies  to 
two  kinds  of  uses;  that  is,  we  have  a  use  for  tests  and  a  use  for  proofs. 
The  test  constitutes  the  trial  of  something  which  is  more  or  less 

31161—16 ^20 
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experimental  to  see  if  it  is  fit  for  adoption  in  the  service,  while  proof 
is  the  trial  of  an  individual  gun,  for  instance,  or  other  article,  to  see 
whether  the  particular  article  is  built  without  defects. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  neither  manufacturing  nor  repah'  pur- 
poses ? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  It  is  for  neither  manufacturing  nor  repair  purposi^, 
although  we  have  a  machine  shop  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
repairs  in  connection  with  experiments,  or  for  making  additions  or 
alterations  that  are  of  course  always  necessary  in  experimental  workl 

RAILROAD  TRESTLE   TO   HIGHLAND   BEACH. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  we  made  an  appropriation  for  fiUing  a 
portion  of  the  railroad  trestle  connecting  Sandy  Hook  Reservation 
with  Highland  Beach. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  work  has  not  been  done  yet.  There  has  been 
some  hesitation  about  the  best  plan  on  which  to  expend  the  money. 
There  are  three  departments  of  the  militarv  service  that  are  inter- 
ested; ours,  because  it  is  our  proving  ground  and  because  that  forms 
one  of  our  principal  lines  oi  communication;  the  quartermaster's 
department,  which  is  concerned  with  the  current  supply  of  the  artil- 
lery post  at  Fort  Hancock,  which  is  also  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  the 
Engineer  Department,  which  is  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
navigation  in  the  Shrewsbury  River,  which  runs  alongside  the  place 
where  this  improvement  was  intended  to  be  made,  and  also  incidental 
to  that,  with  the  preservation  of  the  stone  rubble  breakwater  which 
is  on  the  ocean  side  of  our  railroad.  All  of  those  departments  had 
certain  funds  which  were  available  for  improving  the  state  of  affairs 
to  which  this  appropriation  is  intended  to  apply.  There  were  some 
arrangements  and  some  discussions  and  consultations  necessary  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  the  money 
should  be  expended,  and  that  has  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  the  discussions  were  not  finished  in 
time  to  allow  the  work  to  be  completed  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  under  way  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Whether  it  is  actually  and  materially  under  way  at 
the  present  time  I  do  not  know,  but  I  had  my  last  say  on  the  project 
some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  the  work  yourself  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  most  advisable 
way  to  have  the  work  done;  that  is,  by  the  Engineer  Department. 
Here  [indicating]  is  Sandy  Hook ;  here  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  here  is 
Fort  Hancock;  and  here  is  the  narrow  neck  of  land;  and  here  is  the 
Shrewsbury  River  [indicating].  Every  once  in  a  while  storms  break 
over  this  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  they  have  taken  it  out  in  places, 
so  there  is  a  long  breakwater  of  heavy,. rough  stone  thrown  down 
right  along  this  place  [indicating].  The  difficulty  has  been  that  if 
the  water  should  dash  over  that  breakwater,  it  would  wash  out  the 
sand  on  the  inside,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  our  communications 
right  along  there.  The  funds  of  no  one  of  us  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  job  of  it,  so  we  have  concluded  to  pool  our  funds  or  com- 
bine them  ana  get  the  work  done  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
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*Vs  I  said,  I  have  recommended  that  the  work  be  done  by  the  Engineer 
Department.  There  was  some  httle  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Engineer  officers  and  some  of  our  officers — but  I  tnink  it  is  probably 
smoothed  out  by  this  time — as  to  the  best  way  to  do  the  work.  That 
passageway  [indicating]  has  been  open  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  carry  away  the  breakwater? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  got  it  now  so  that  it  does  not  carry  away 
those  stones,  but  in  some  storms  the  water  rushes  over  the  stones 
and  washes  away  the  sand  on  the  inside,  damaging  our  roadway.  We 
have  both  a  roadway  and  railrocd  over  that  spit.  Our  interest  is 
in  the  raih^oad,  while  the  quartermaster's  interest  is  in  the  roadwry. 

RANGE  TOWER. 

f 

The  Chairman.  The  frst  item  is,  'Tor  one  range  tower,  $5,000.' 

Gen.  Crozier.  At  present  the  range  towers  are  not  sufficient  to 
handle  the  longer  ranges  at  which  people  practice  nowadays.  You 
have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  increase  of  range  which 
results  from  better  firing  anangements  and  better  target-practice 
methods,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  these  long  ranges  and  make  proper 
range  tables,  we  need  this  additional  range  tower  at  a  greater  distance 
from  our  present  ones  than  we  have  now,  and,  also,  at  a  high  enough 
elevation  to  enable  us  to  see  the  splash  out  on  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  a  skeleton  tower  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  a  skeleton  tower.  We  expect  to  put  it 
on  Government  groimd  owned  by  the  Lighthouse  Department  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  on  the  highlands,  near  the  old  twin 
lighthouses.     It  is  to  be  on  a  high  point. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  used  only  for  testing  purposes,  or  is 
it  to  be  also  utilized  in  connection  with  some  guns  that  are  installed  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  will  be  perfectly  available  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  seacofist  armaments  at  Fort  Hancock.  Our  use  for  it  would 
be,  of  course,  in  connection  with  tests. 

FIREPROOF  VAULT  IN   OFFICE    BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '^For  a  fireproof  vault  in  office 
buUding  for  the  storage  of  valuable  records,  $1,500.^' 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  office  is  in  a  frame  building,  and  if  the  records 
that  are  kept  there  should  be  destroyed  they  could  not  be  duphcated. 
There  is  no  fireproof  room  now  for  the  storage  of  these  records. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  great  loss  if  they  were  not 
duplicated  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  loss.  We  keep 
there  not  only  the  correspondence  files  and  records,  but  the  accounta- 
bility papers  and  also  records  of  the  guns  themselves.  Every  once  in 
a  wnile  it  becomes  necessary  to.  compare  these  records  with  the  rec- 
ords of  later  examinations  of  the  guns  in  connection  with  various 
auestions  that  may  come  up,  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  wear  on 
tnem,  and  questions  as  to  a  cnange  in  diameter  of  the  guns,  which 
sometimes  appear  very  curious.  For  instance,  in  firing  t^ese  guns  it 
has  been  observed  that  although  the  diameter  near  the  original  seat 
of  the  projectile  would  be  increased  owing  to  what  we  cajl  erosion, 
that  a  little  further  down  the  gun  oftentimes  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
would  actually  decrease,  jind  that  instead  of  wearing  the  gun  out  it 
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was  getting  smaller.  That  is  something  that  it  is  desirable  to  under- 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  very  perceptible  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  it  is  perceptible  to  our  measuring  instruments. 
We  measure  the  bores  of  these  guns  every  once  in  a  while  with  very 
accurate  measuring  instruments — instruments  which  we  call  star 
gauges.  We  have  measured  contraction  down  to  one-himdredth  of 
an  inch,  and  anything  more  than  that  would  take  up  the  difference 
between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  the  projectile,  so 
that  if  it  got  any  smaller  you  would  have  to  force  tne  projectile 
through  it.  We  found  out  in  this  case,  after  discovering  the  fact 
upon  examination,  that  it  resulted  from  the  copper  coming  off  the 
band  of  the  projectile  as  it  would  pass  througn  the  gun  and  just 
lining  the  gun  with  copper.  It  would  heat  the  copper  up  by  friction 
and  take  it  off,  and  you  would  have  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  of 
copper  lining  inside  of  the  gun. 

Ine  Chairman.  Would  this  deposit  of  copper  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  along  the  whole  length  of  the  gim,  and  there 
would  be  no  lumpiness  about  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  can  you  do  about  that  condition? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  can  clean  it  out  with  certain  solutions,  but  if  it 
does  not  make  the  diameter  of  the  gun  too  small  for  the  projectile 
to  go  through  we  let  it  alone, 

Mr.  Borland.  If  it  became  too  small  for  the  projectile  it  would 
explode  the  gun  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  gun  would  have  to  expand  and  then  you 
would  have  the  possibdity  of  the  propelling  cnarge,  in  forcing  the 
projectile  through,  creatine  friction  on  the  whole  outside  of  it,  and 
in  some  cases  the  question  has  arisen  whether  or  not  that  would  pro- 
duce heat  enough  to  explode  the  charge  inside  of  the  projectile,  be- 
cause of  fitting  too  tight.  That  is  just  one  illustration  of  the  desir- 
ability of  having  the  records  kept  intact. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  place  at  all  for  the  storage  of  these 
papers  that  would  be  considered  reasonably  secure  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  have  no  fireproof  place  at  aU  that  would  be 
considered  secure. 

BUILDING  TO   CONTAIN  TOILET  PACILmES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  a  building  to  contain  toilet 
facilities,  $1,500.^' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  building  is  needed  out  near  what  we  call  the 
proof  battery.  What  they  have  there  now  is  an  old  and  decayed 
wooden  builaing  which  is  insanitary,  and  ought  to  be  replaced.  We 
have  to  have  something  of  the  kind  out  there,  as  there  are  a  good 
manv  men  working  there  all  the  time,  and  it  is  too  far  and  costs  too 
much  waste  of  time  to  have  them  go  back  to  the  main  place  in  the 
central  part  of  the  proving  groimd,  in  the  post.  The  thing  that  is 
there  now  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stay  there  any  longer. 

FIREPROOF   STABLE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  a  fireproof  stable,  $8,000." 
Gen.  Crozier.  This  item  has  been  presented  to  you  before. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  reduced  tne  cost? 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  same  estimate  we  have  pre- 
sented in  previous  years. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  it  was  about  $18,000? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  I  think  it  has  been  presented  at  the  same  figure  for 
some  time.  Here  are  some  pictures  of  some  parts  of  the  present 
stable  that  it  is  intended  to  replace. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  animals  does  this  building  house? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  It  is  intended  to  take  care  of  about  12  norses. 

TOOL  AND  BREECHBLOCK   STORAGE  HOUSE. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  a  tool  and  breechblock 
storage  house,  $12,000/' 

Gen.  Crozieb.  That  is  for  a  building  which  it  is  intended  to  place 
out  near  the  proof  battery,  and  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
wooden  building  that  we  have  out  there,  and  which  was  put  up  in  the 
first  place  as  a  temporary  structure.  It  has  been  pretty  well  racked 
to  pieces  by  the  firing  of  the  guns.  The  buildings  that  this  is  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  are,  in  fact,  two  in  number;  there  are  two  of  those 
tumble-down  buildings.  I  asked  for  $10,000  for  that  purpose  last 
year,  but  it  will  cost  more  than  it  would  have  cost  last  year,  and  I 
think  that  $12,000  will  be  necessary.  This  is  intended  for  the  storage 
of  the  breechblocks  belonging  to  tne  guns  that  are  kept  out  there  at 
the  proof  battery,  some  for  test  and  proof,  and  some  of  them  in  stor- 
age; also  for  took  and  other  appliances  that  are  needed  in  connection 
with  proving  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL   Is  this  a  brick  building? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  Yes;  with  a  steel  roof  truss. 

IMPROVING   FIRING   RANGE. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  next  item  is  "For  improving  the  firing  range, 
$10,000. 

Gen.  Cbozier.  The  lower  part  of  that  firing  range  is  hilly  and 
lumpy  and  it  is  difficult  to  measure  ranges  along  it.  This  map  shows 
the  portion  that  it  is  intended  to  grade  with  that  sum.  It  is  intended 
to  smooth  over  theportion  of  the  range  which  is  shown  here  in  red. 

Mr.  MoMDELL.  Tneee  are  all  sand  hummocks  [indicating]  ? 

Gen.  Qbozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  it  stay  smoothed  over  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  that  with  the  little  vegetation  which  we  can 
promote  the  growth  of  it  will  stay  smoothed  over,  yes;  it  would  not 
stay  if  it  were  left  entirely  loose,  and  it  has  been  put  in  this  rough 
shape  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves.  But  I  think  we  can 
hold  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  that  smoothed 
down? 

Gen.  Crozier.  As  it  is  now  it  is  difficult  to  measure  ranges  over  it  • 
it  is  up  and  down  so  much  that  we  can  not  tell,  without  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  difficulty,  what  the  ranges  are.  We  are  measuring 
ranges  all  the  time  and  the  people  who  have  to  do  it  have  to  be  paid, 
ana  the  longer  they  work  the  more  expensive  it  is.  It  is  not  only 
expensive  as  to  their  work  but  as  to  the  others  who  are  working  there; 
they  are  held  back  until  they  get  a  report  of  the  last  ranee,  and  must 
wait  to  get  that  report  before  firing  the  next  roimd.  £i  the  mean- 
time they  are  standmg  around  doing  nothing. 
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CONCRETE  TRAVERSES,  REAR  OF  PROOF  BATTERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  -next  item  is  *^For  extension  of  concrete 
traverses  in  rear  of  proof  battery,  $10,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  proof  battery  has  outgrown  the  protection 
behind  it.  Here  is  the  platform  on  which  the  guns  are  placed  [indi- 
cating]; here  are  the  concrete  traverses  behind  which  people  take 
shelter  when  we  are  firing  with  experimental  material,  about  which 
the  safety  is  doubtful.  Now,  the  last  gim  platform  put  there  was 
for  14-inch  guns,  which  is  at  this  place  [indicating],  and  you  can  see 
that  it  has  gotten  out  from  in  front  of  this  line  of  traverses;  we  need 
to  prolong  the  line  by  putting  in  another  one  at  this  point  [indicating]. 

The  CmiiRMAN.  Ciould  you  not  utilize  the  others  as  well? 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  are  solid  and  can  not  be  moved,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  they  not  get  behind  them? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  sometimes  the  breechblocks  blow  out,  directly 
to  the  rear,  and  there  ought  to  be  something  to  stop  them  from  com- 
ing back  over  the  rest  of  the  post.  The  personnel  could  take  shelter 
right  behind  these,  of  course  [indicating],  but  there  are  always  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  working  back  here  [indicating],  and  they  ought  to 
be  protected.  One  of  the  most  common  accidents  which  occur — 
and  I  am  dad  to  say  they  do  not  occur  very  often — is  the  blowing 
out  of  the  breechblock;  if  anything  happens  to  the  gun  or  if  it  bursts 
in  any  way  the  probability  is  that  the  breechblocK  will  be  shot  off 
directly  to  the  rear,  so  that  it  is  important  to  have  something  behind 
these  guns.  We  had  a  case  there  some  years  ago  when  we  had  wooden 
traverses  filled  with  sand  instead  of  these  concrete  traverses;  they 
were  about  4  feet  thick.  An  accident  occurred  and  one  poor  fellow 
lost  his  life;  he  was  behind  one  of  these  wooden  traverses  and  put  his 
faith  in  it,  but  a  breechblock  blew  out  and  it  came  through  the 
wooden  traverse  and  killed  him.  After  that  we  substituted  these  big 
concrete  traverses  for  the  wooden  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  concrete  traverses  stop  them  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  they  will  stop  them,  as  they  are  thick  enough. 
It  makes  a  pretty  thick  mass  of  concrete  which  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  so  expensive.  We  were  firing  a  gun  from  that  same  platform,  and 
firing  it  out  in  this  direction  with  the  breech  turned  around  in  this 
direction  [indicating],  and  a  portion  of  the  breech  mechanism  blew 
out  and  took  away  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  this  building  [indicating 
Here  is  the  office  Duilding  where  everybody  is  collectea  [indicating 

SAN   ANTONIO    ARSENAL,   TEX. 
DESCRIPTION. 

The  Chairman.  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  When 
was  this  arsenal  estabUshed  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  Imow  the  exact  year,  but  it  is  an  old 
arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  used  as  an  arsenal  of  storage  and  issue  and  to 
a  very  slight  extent  as  an  arsenal  of  repair.  It  supplies  the  regular 
troops  and  also  the  National  Guard  in  the  southwestern  part  oi  the 
country,  and  is  the  only  arsenal  we  have  in  the  southwest.  The 
nearest  arsenal  we  have  to  it  is  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  from  which 
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the  distance  is  48  hours  by  rail:  It  has  been  a  particidarly  busy 
arsenal  of  late,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  our  mobile  army 
vhich  we  have  had  in  Texas  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Of 
course  if  we  should  have  any  operations  anywhere  to  the  southward 
of  the  United  States  the  arsenal  would  have  considerable  importance. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  it  located  from  a  military  standpoint? 

Gren.  Cbozieb.  It  is  located  right  in  the  town  of  San  Antonio,  on 
the  bank  of  a  little  river  which  runs  through  the  city.  The  city  is 
built  all  around  it  and  very  important  streets  run  past  it.  There  nas 
been  some  effort  on  the  part  oi  certain  interests  in  the  city  to  get  the 
property,  but  I  have  never  thought  that  the  nroposals  they  have 
maae  for  exchange  were  advantageous  to  the  (jovernment^  so  that 
the  matter  has  never  gotten  very  far. 

Mr.  BoBi«AKD.  My  recollection  is  there  is  a  shot  tower  down  there 
somewhere;  is» that  part  of  the  arsenpl? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  This  arsenal  is  not  utilized  for  manufacturing  or 
repair  piu^poses? 

Gen.  Cbozieb^  It  is  used  for  repair  purposes  to  a  slight  extent. 
There  is  a  little  shop  there  and  the  repair  work  which  has  to  be  done 
on  the  field  artillery  in  that  part  of  the  country  both  for  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  Mihtia  is  done  at  this  arsenal. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  so  located  as  to  make  its  development  for 
manufacturing  and  repair  on  a  large  scale 

Gen,  Cbozieb  (interposing).  No;  not  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
not  ground  enough  there.  Its  best  use  is  as  an  arsenal  of  storage 
and  For  a  sort  of  headquarters  in  case  there  should  be  any  operations 
in  that  part  of  the  coimtry.  One  of  the  troubles  with  the  arsenal 
now  is  that  the  storage  capacity  is  so  little  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  issuing  it  is  always  necessary  to  get  boxes  out  from  a  lot  of 
others,  which  have  been  put  over  them,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
doing  boxing  work  and  gathering  material  together  for  doing  up  in 
packages  for  issue;  and  every  time  any  new  supply  comes  in  or  a 
new  kmd  of  issue  has  to  be  undertaken,  on  accoimt  of  the  lack  of 
space,  the  stores  already  there  have  to  be  rearranged  and  shifted 
about,  which,  of  course,  mvolves  a  good  deal  of  labor. 

STOREHOUSE   AND   EQUn>MENT. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  for  one  storehouse  and  its  equip- 
ment, $90,000. 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  That  is  intended  to  construct  a  building  about  300 
feet  by  50  feet,  with  a  basement  which  would  be  about  9  feet  in  the 
ploar.  The  first  story  of  the  building  will  be  of  considerable  height, 
something  like  14  feet,  and  there  will  be  a  second  story  pretty  nearly 
as  high.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  with  the  floors  sufficiently 
strong  to  pile  small-arms  ammunition  on  it  pretty  nearly  up  to  the 
height  of  the  ceiUng. 

Mr.  Shebley.  General,  ordinarily  how  much  need  would  there  be 
for  a  storehouse  such  as  this  at  San  Antonio  ?  Of  course,  I  appre- 
ciate now  there  is  an  unusual  situation  on  the  border. 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  If  things  should  become  entirely  quiescent  and  we 
should  not  be  building  for  the  future  at  all,  ana  we  should  simply 
provide  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  mihtia  in  that 
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part  of  the  country,  we  would  still' need  a  storehouse,  but  I  should 
say  in  that  ease  we  could  build  one  for  half  this  sum  which  would  be 
quite  suflBcient. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  this  arsenal  so  located  in  San  Antonio,  laying 
aside  the  question  of  desirability  of  having  one  in  that  imniedfiate 
vicinity,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  make  a  large  expenditure  like 
this? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  would  still  be  left  considerable  room  for  addi- 
tional storehouses  after  we  put  this  storehouse  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  area  have  you  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  About  20  acres. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  the 
city.  As  I  remember  it,  it  is  about  4  blocks  removed  from  the 
heart  of  the  business  section;  not  in  the  direction  of  the  residence 
section,  but  in  the  direction  of  what  might  be  called  generally  the 
poorer  section  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  that  quantity  of  land  in  the 
city  proper  ?  Could  you  not  get  the  same  or  better  results  by  having 
a  place  outside  of  the  city  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  If  I  were  establishing  an  arsenal  down  in  that  part 
of  the  world  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  put  it  where  this  one  is;  but 
we  have  it  there,  and  tnere  is  some  investment  in  buildings  there 
already,  and  we  could  put  this  storehouse  there  and  three  or  four 
others  besides  if  they  should  become  necessary,  and  uiider  those  cir- 
cumstances I  can  not  get  up  a  very  good  case  for  moving.  If  I  were 
thinking  of  putting  there  an  arsenal  to  do  some  manufacturing  where 
I  would  want  a  considerable  establishment,  I  would  say,  ''No;  do 
not  put  it  in  this  location  *'  but  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  future,  and 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  future  for  this  arsenal  which  can  not  be 
done  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherley.  There  have  been  no  ofiFers  for  the  property  that  wotdd 
justify  your  selling  and  establishing  a  similar  arsenal  at  some  other 
part  of  the  town  1 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  the  offers  have  aU  been  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  making  the  offer,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  soon  would  you  expect  to  get  this  building  if 
we  gave  you  the  money  ? 

Gfen.  CSioziER.  I  should  say  we  might  get  this  building  in  something 
over  a  year  after  we  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may  not  be, 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  need  that  now  seems  pressing  there, 
would  it  not  be  practical  to  put  up  a  substantial  building,  but  a  build- 
ing of  less  capacity,  to  cost,  say,  something  Uke  60  per  cent  of  this 
estimate  of  $90,000 1 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  partially  relieve  the  situation;  and  if  wo 
put  it  in  a  different  place  from  the  place  we  are  contemplating  putting 
this  building,  we  would  not  have  to  tear  down  some  ramshackle  build- 
ings which  were  to  make  room  for  the  building  we  are  talking  about 
now.  I  would  leave  them  there  and  use  them  as  long  as  they  are  at 
all  usable,  and  then  with  this  addition  to  their  capacity,  I  suppose  we 
could  get  along  for  a  while. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  After  the  pressing  need,  due  to  the  stationing  of  a 
lot  of  troops  in  that  country  shoula  have  passed  away,  the  new  build- 
ing would  afford  you  facilities  ample  in  normal  times  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  would  for  ordinary  peace  times,  yes.  For  strictly 
normal  times  it  woidd  afford  sufficient  capacity,  but  it  would  not  hie 
looking  to  the  future  at  all.  There  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Sherley,  we 
ought  to  remember.  In  providing  for  better  military  preparation, 
one  of  the  things  we  will  do,  undoubtedly,  whatever  course  affairs 
may  take  with  reference  to  soldiery,  will  be  to  provide  more  material. 
We  are  going  to  provide  more  fighting  material — I  think  there  is  not 
much  doubt  about  that — and  the  whole  department  is  about  at  the 
limit  of  its  storage  capacity.  Therefore  additional  storage  capacity 
will  have  to  be  provided  at  some  place,  and  a  part  of  it  will  be  required 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  provide  for  the  troom  in  that  part 
of  the  countrv  of  whatever  character  thev  are.  Therefore  this 
storage  space  aown  there  would  not  be  wastea  even  for  normal  times. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  appreciate  it  could  be  used,  but  it  is  always  a  Ques- 
tion where  we  can  best  spend  monev,  realizing  that  there  is  some  limi- 
tation in  expenditure  even  iipon  the  Federal  Government.  Now,  is 
the  situation  there  such,  ana  is  that  so  desirable  a  place  for  storage 
facilities  as  to  warrant  us  in  making  this  large  appropriation  at  this 
time? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  storage 
space  would  have  to  be  provided  somewhere  else  if  it  is  not  provided 
tnere,  it  is  sufficientlv  justified,  although,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
we  could  undoubtedly  get  along  in  normal  times  with  a  smaller 
building. 

IMPROVING   WATER   SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  '*For  improving  the  water  supply^ 
$4,200." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  intended  to  be  used  to  sink  an  artesian  well 
on  the  arsenal  reservation.  We  have  now  a  system  of  irrigation  for 
the  arsenal  grounds,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  sightly  condition.  It  is  m  a  part  of  the  country  where  people  do 
irrigate,  and  this  system  of  irrigation,  imtil  quite  recently,  depended 
upon  some  springs  from  which  water  flowedf  into  the  grounds  from 
outside.  We  had  an  arrangement  by  which  we  could  use  those 
springs,  but  they  have  now  practically  gone  dry  and  that  source  of 
suppfy  has  been  cut  off.  We  have  recently  oeen  pumping  water 
from  the  San  Antonio  River,  which'  runs  past  the  foot  of  the  arsenal 
sroimds,  under  a  permit  from  the  city;  but  the  flow  of  that  river  has 
been  diminishing,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  withdrawal  of 
the  permit  from  the  city  council  to  use  that  water.  The  whole  arsenal 
grounds  and  all  the  trees  on  the  reservation,  of  which  there  are  sbme- 
thing  over  400,  will  be  without  water  in  that  contingency,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  supply  of  this  kind.  We  use  city  water  in  the 
houses,  so  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  the 
storage  of  water  for  that  supply,  but  for  all  the  water  used  on  the 
grounds  we  are  dependent  upon  pumping  from  this  river. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  use  this  water  for  the  lawns  and  trees  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  not  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  for  the  use 
of  vour  employees  ? 

Cien.  Crozier.  No  ;  we  use  city  water  for  the  employees. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Will  this  give  you  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  ? 
Gen.  Crozier.  This  is  expected  to  give  us  a  sufficient  supply. 
Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  get  an  artesian  well. 
Gen.  Crozier.  That  has  been  examined,  and  it  is  reported  that 
we  can.     It  will  not  be  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity. 

REBUILDING    ROADS   AND   WALKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  *Tor  rebuilding  roads  and 
walks,  $3,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  roadway  from  the  main  entrance  on  the  street 
rimning  past  the  arsenal,  South  Flores  Street,  consists  of  an  un- 
bonded gravel  foundation  with  a  bituminous  bonded  wearing  surface. 
This  wearing  surface  is  not  much  over  half  an  inch  in  thiclmess,  and 
whenever  heavy  loads  pass  over  it  it  breaks  through  and  affects 
the  gravel  foundation  underneath.  It  has  been  necessary  to  close 
the  other  entrance  on  Arsenal  Street,  at  right  angles  to  South  Flores 
Street,  for  sometime,  owing  to  the  installation  of  concrete  curbing 
along  that  street  by  the  city,  so  that  all  the  hauling  has  had  to  come 
in  though  this  main  entrance  on  South  Flores  Street,  and  the  road- 
way has  been  very  badly  cut  up  and  left  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
We  ought  to  have  a  regular  macadam  roadway,  not  with  an  unbonded 
gravel  bed  but  with  a  bonded  bed,  on  the  main  avenue  from  the 
entrance  on  South  Flores  Street,  around  in  front  to  the  machine  shop 
and  the  principal  storehouses,  to  the  Arsenal  Street  entrance,  whicn 
would  probably  have  a  Hmestone  foundation,  with  a  surface  of  the 
usual  kind,  of  granite  chips  or  some  other  hard  material,  properly 
bonded.  The  use  of  these  roadways  with  a  very  thin  surface  is  not 
economical,  especially  when  they  are  exposed  to  very  heavy  traffic 
of  vehicles  of  tne  nature  of  trucks,  or  to  automobile  traffic. 


Saturday,  Febbuaby  19,  1916. 
watertown  arsenal,  n.  y. 

BNLAROING    CAPACITT — ^MANUFACTURE    OF    8EACOAST    GUN    CARRIAGES    AND    ARMOR- 
PIERCING  PROJECTILES. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  take  up  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Watertown  Arsenal,  as  all  the  older  members  of  the 
committee  know,  is  our  seacoast  gim-carriage  factory.  In  addition, 
we  have  recently  established  there  a  factory  for  armor-piercing  pro- 
jectiles for  seacoast  cannon,  which  factory  we  are  in  the  proQess  of 
completing.  Since  we  conunenced  the  rehabilitation  of  the  seacoast 
defenses  in  1888  our  only  seacoast  gun-carriage  factory  has  been  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  but  its  capacity  has  not  been  nearly  sufficient  to 
manufacture  all  the  seacoast  gun  carriages  we  have  bmlt.  I  should 
say  roughly  it  has  manufactured  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  of 
them.  Of  recent  years,  when  we  have  been  making  slower  progress 
because  our  project  of  seacoast  defense  has  been  approaching  a  better 
stage,  if  not  final  completion,  Watertown  Arsenal  nas  had  capacity  to 
do  almost  all  the  work  of  this  kind  that  appropriations  have  been 
made  for.  Therefore  we  have  given  very  little  seacoast  gun-carriage 
work  out  to  private  contract  of  late  years.  However,  if  the  program 
now  before  Congress  from  the  War  Department  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
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the  time  sujggested  by  the  War  Department,  namely,  four  years,  the 
capacity  oithe  Watertown  Arsenal  will  be  entirely  insufficient  to 
meet  it.  I  have  said  in  these  heariiigs  already  it  would  take  Water- 
town  Arsenal  nine  years  to  complete  the  material  called  for  by  the 
estimates  which  are  now  before  you. 
The  Chairman.  For  next  year. 

Gen.  Crozier.  For  next  year;  yes.  Therefore,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  that  work  will  have  to  be  done  outside.  Now^  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  any  enlargement  of  Watertown  Arsenal  would 
be  advisable,  and  that  question  can  be  approached  alon^  two  lines, 
as  we  have  approached  it  with  reference  to  everyone  of  the  other 
arsenals  we  have  spoken  of.  First,  along  the  line  of  enlargement 
simply  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  capacity,  getting  a  bigger  fac- 
tory at  Watertown  which  could  turn  out  more  work,  so  that  we  would 
be  freed  from  calling  for  as  much  work  from  private  manufacturers. 
With  reference  to  that  question,  I  think  perhaps  the  simplest  state  - 
ment  that  can  be  made  is  as  to  the  additions  to  the  plant  which 
would  be  required,  and  the  funds  which  would  be  required,  to  double 
the  capacity.  That  is  a  general  statement  which  can  be  easily 
grasped,  and  I  have  a  rough  estimate  of  that  which  I  can  give  to 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  both  carriages  and  pro- 
jectiles? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  will  now  speak  of  doubling  the  capacity  for  both 
carriages  and  projectiles,  and  I  will  separate  from  that  sum  the 
amount  which  relates  to  projectiles,  so  tnat  what  is  left  will  relate 
to  carriages.  There  is  more  than  sufficient  groimd  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal  for  the  necessary  buildings  which  would  be  required 
to  double  the  capacity.  You  could  more  than  treble  the  capacity 
as  far  as  the  ground  is  concerned.  To  double  the  capacity  would 
require,  in  general,  to  construct  two  new  machine  shops  and  an  erect- 
ing shop;  mat  is,  as  assembling  shop  for  these  gun  carriages,  some 
of  which  are  very  large,  extending  the  railroad  we  have  in  the  arsenal 
grounds,  so  as  to  run  past  the  location  of  these  two  new  shop3;  we 
would  have  to  double  tne  capacity  of  the  present  projectUe-hardeoing 
plant  by  an  extension  of  the  building  in  which  tnis  hardening  plant 
IS  placed;  we  would  have  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  projectile- 
machining  plant  by  the  construction  of  another  building  alongside  the 
building  where  the  lathes  in  which  we  machine  the  projectiles  are  now 
placed;  we  would  have  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  present  foundry 
nuildii^  by  connecting  it  with  the  present  erecting  shop,  the  buildings 
being  sufficiently  near  one  another  for  that  purpose;  and  we  would 
give  up  the  use  of  the  erecting  shop  as  an  erecting  shop,  and  the  new 
erecting  shop,  I  have  just  mentioned,  would  be  large  enough  to  double 
the  capacity  of  the  present  erecting  shop. 

We  would  move  tne  equipment  of  the  present  smith  shop  into  part 
of  the  present  machine  shop,  which  would  be  vacated  and  the  con- 
tents moved  into  one  of  the  two  new  machine  shops  I  have  stated 
we  would  have  to  build.  We  woidd  raise  the  roof  of  the  present  smith 
shop  and  use  it  for  a  pattern  storehouse,  and  we  would  convert  the 
rest  of  our  present  machine  shop  into  a  storehouse  for  supphes.  We 
would  not  have  to  make  much  change  in  the  woodworking  shop,  in- 
cluding the  carpenter  shop  and  the  pattern  shop  and  the  paint  shop. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  making  these  changes  would  be  about  two 
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and  a  half  million  dollars.*  That  would  give  us  a  very  convenient  ^ 
rearranged  plant,  and  if  not  double  the  capacitv  of  the  present  plant, 
would  perhaps  a  little  more  than  ^double  it.  The  amoimt  of  this  sum 
which  would  be  devoted  to  the  (ioubling  of  the  projectile  maniifac- 
turing  capacity,  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  would  be  $214,500,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  for  the  carriage-Duilding  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  two  and  a  quarter  miuion  dollars  would  be 
for  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  carriage-building  factory  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  1  may  have  said  the  other  day  before  the 
other  committee,  if  not  I  will  say  it  here  now,  if  we  were  to  build 
another  plant  just  like  the  present  one,  instead  of  making  any  of  these 
shifts  I  speak  of,  it  probablv  could  be  done  with  an  expenditure  of 
$2,115,000,  but  it  would  not  be  nearly  as  good  a  plant  as  the  enlarged 
and  rearranged  plant  which  I  have  just  described  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  money  is  involved  in  the  project 
of  the  War  Department  for  gun  carriages  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  About  $12,750,000  in  seacoast-gim  carriages. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  do  you  mean  that  that  amoimt  of  money 
for  gun  carriages  would  be  requisite  under  the  board  of  review's 
scheme  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  what  I  mean;  yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  there  will  inevitably  come 
the  fortification  of  Alaska  and  possibly  the  fortification  of  some  other 
outlying  places  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  like  Santiago,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  would  involve,  presumably,  $1,000,000  or  more 
of  additional  work  on  gun  carriages  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  presumably. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  was  simply  trying  to  look  forward  to  the  amount 
of  work  for  seacoast  gun  carriages  \diich  might  be  in  the  future. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Every  time  the  question  of  the  fortification  of 
Alaska  has  come  up,  so  far,  it  has  oeen  turned  down  for  the  time 
-being. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  if  we  build  a  railroad 
there  and  develop  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  we  will  have  to  fortify  the 
terminus  of  the  road. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  faced;  yes, 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that^ 
and,  of  course,  that  would  involve  the  building  of  some  carriages  for 
some  very  large  guns. 

Gen  Crozier.   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  money  were  all  appropriated  at  one  time,, 
how  long  would  it  take  you  to  build  your  plant  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  would  take  at  least  a  year  and  a  half,  I  should 
suspect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing these  gun  carriages  at  .Watertown  and  the  contract  price  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Of  recent  years  we  have  had  practically  no  com- 
parisons. Before  that  the  comparisons  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
Watertown  Arsenal.  We  would  sometimes  make  gun  carriages 
cheaper  than  we  could  get  them  by  contract,  and  sometimes  it  was 
the  other  way  about.  The  contracts  we  would  make  were  often- 
times with  people  who  had  not  done  the  work  before  but  were  capable 
of  doing  it,  and  did  do  it  successfully,  and  in  several  instances  they 
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stated  they  had  underestimated  the  cost  and  had  lost  money  on  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  that  or  not.  Compara- 
tively recently,  within  the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years,  we  have  con- 
siderably improved  our  system  of  management  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  we  think  have  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  work  there; 
but  during  that  interval  we  have  had  no  outside  work,  or  very  little 
of  it,  and  therefore  we  could  not  get  a  line  of  comparison.  Watertown 
Arsenal  is  pretty  near  the  only  one  in  regard  to  which  I  can  not  make 
much  of  a  claim  of  savings  which  would  be  based  on  facts.  I  think 
by  this  time  next  year  I  will  probably  have  some  information  on  that 
subject,  because,  ii  the  estimates  which  are  before  you  for  this  com- 
ing year  are  anywhere  nearly  met,  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  out  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  new  work  to  contract  and  then  I  shall 
get  a  line  on  the  relative  cost. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  if  you  put  any  of  this  work  out  with  private 
manufacturers,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  can  get  com- 

f petition  among  the  manufacturers?    Are  there  a  number  of  manu- 
acturers  who  can  do  this  work  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  there  are  numbers  of  manufacturers  who  can 
do  this  kind  of  work.  Numbers  of  manufacturers  have  done  it  in 
the  past.  I  could  easily  mention  half  a  dozen  who  have  done  this 
gun-oarrif^e  work  for  us  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  So  that  you  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
manufacturer  ? 
Gen.  Crozier.  No;  it  is  different  from  guns,  and  it  is  different  from 

towder  in  tliat  respect.  The  class  of  work  is  such  that  it  can  be  done 
Y  any  manufacturing  establishment  which  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
large  machine  tools,  uke  lathes,  and  planers,  and  boring  mills,  and 
machines  of  that  kind.  Gun-carriage  work  is  quite  analogous  to  that 
kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say,  then,  that  this  par- 
ticular item  of  gun  carriages  is  something  you  can  pretty  readily  pro- 
cure on  the  market  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  there  is  a  potential  expansion  of  the  ability  of 
manufacturers  to  meet  jour  demands  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  obviates  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Government  manufacturing  that  particular  thing. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  obviates  having  a  large  Government  manufac- 
turing establishment. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  simply  a  carriage  which  can  be  made  according 
to  specification  by  anybodv  equipped  with  the  proper  machinery. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  Wnat  we  need  Government  manufacture  for 
is  to  be  able  to  exercise  some  kind  of  control  over  prices,  to  know  when 

E rices  are  proper  and  to  establish  standards  of  workmanship,  and  to 
e  able  to  buikl  experimental  carriages.  For  instance,  if  we  have  only 
one  carriage  to  build  which  is  of  an  experimental  type,  a  private 
manufacturer  will  always  think  himself  compelled  to  make  a  verv 
large  price  for  it.  He  has  onlv  one  to  build  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  estunate  in  advance,  and  he  will  try  to  cover  himself,  whereas  we 
do  not  have  to  do  that,  because  we  do  not  have  to  estunate  in  advance. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  estimate  in  order  to  get  the  money  from  Con- 
gress, but  if  we  have  made  a  mistake,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  co.ifess 
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it  and  Congress  will  give  us  enough  money  to  complete  the  job.  There- 
fore we  do  not  have  to  protect  ourselves  in  advance  by  what  we  are 
pretty  sure  is  an  overestimate.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  need 
our  factory. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  when  you  have  established  your  standards  and 
have  decided  upon  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  gun  carriages,  you 
can  have  those  carriages  duplicated  by  the  private  manufacturer  as 
cheaply  as  you  can  do  it  in  your  own  estaoUshment,  and  possibly 
cheaper. 

Gen.  Crozier.  ITiat  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  although 
I  think  in  the  future  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  cheaper  ourselves, 
because  we  are  freed  from  some  expenses  which  he  has  to  count  in. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But,  excluding  the  legitimate  expenses  a  private 
manufacturer  is  bound  to  incm*,  including  a  reasonable  profit,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Government  shomd  not  get  these  carrii^es 
from  a  private  manufacturer  at  a  fair  price. 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  no  reason,  because  we  are  not  subject  to  a 
monopolistic  condition. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  that  connection,  General,  is  there  any  value  in 
your  Watertown  Arsenal  as  a  potential  competitor  in  keeping  down 
the  contract  price  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  that  is  alwavs  the  case,  Mr.  Borland.  I 
think  we  will  get  better  terms  when  the  people  know  we  know  what 
the  work  ought  to  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  an  expenditure  of  about  $214,000 
to  double  the  capacity  for  making  armor-piercing  projectiles. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  only  place  we  have  made  those  pro- 
jectiles? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  the  only  place,  and  that  is  a  new  manufacture 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Government  had  never  made 
armor-piercing  projectiles  until  we  undertook  it  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  important  work. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  very  important,  and  I  wiU  come  to  that  a  little 
later  and  give  you  some  particular  information  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  work. 

There  is  another  expansion  of  the  establishment  which  might  be 
made  which  would  be  something  less  than  doubling  the  capacity  and 
would  involve  a  considerably  less  building  program,  although  it 
would  involve  somewhat  of  a  building  program.  There  has  been 
some  yielding  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  to  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
output  by  increasing  the  machine  equipment  without  always  having 
proper  regard  to  the  space  we  have  to  put  the  machinery  in.  The 
result  is  our  machine  snop  is  congested  and  our  erecting  snop  is  con- 
gested. We  have  not  proper  room  on  the  floors  for  carrying  on  the 
necessary  operations  in  either  of  these  shops,  and  we  could  provide 
an  enlargement  of  capacity  up  there  with  considerable  increase  in 
the  convenience  with  which  we  do  our  work,  with  a  much  less  expen- 
diture than  the  one  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  This  program  would 
involve  the  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of  the  largest  Kind  of  ma- 
chine tools.  We  will  have  to  buy  those  tools  anyway  to  build  the 
gun  carriages  for  the  larger  gims  which  we  are  now  expecting  to 
put  in  as  tne  armament  of  our  new  fortifications.     You  may  Imow 
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that  the  department  has  concluded  to  go  to  16-inch  guns  for  its  pri- 
mary armament.  I  do  not  mean  in  replacement,  but  in  new  con- 
struction, substituting  them  for  the  14-inch  guns,  which  are  now  our 
largest  guns.  The  gun  carriages  for  those  guns  will  involve  the 
purchase  of  some  large  planers,  new  ones,  and  some  large  boring 
mills,  new  ones,  and  we  have  not  any  place  to  put  such  machines. 

We  will  not  only  need  these  machines  because  they  are  larger,  but 
we  need  them  because  the  congestion  point  in  our  work  at  the  arsenal 
for  some  years  has  been  causedby  lack  of  large  machine  tool  capacity, 
so  that  even  if  we  were  going  on  with  carriages  for  the  same  size  of 
gun,  to  do  it  readily  and  conveniently  we  ought  to  have  some  increase 
m  the  large  machine  tool  equipment.  The  erecting  shop,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  is  also  very  much  congested.  1  dia  not  oring  down 
any  photographs  to  show  that  especially,  but  here  are  some  photo- 
graphs which  were  taken  to  show  some  things  we  have  been  domg 
m  connection  with  the  16-inch  gun,  in  mounting  and  dismounting 
it  from  its  carriage,  and  you  can  see  by  looking  at  these  photographs 
that  the  floors  are  all  crowded. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  things  you  have  to  have  right  there  and 
is  this  not  a  necessary  congestion  ? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  Yes,  that  is  a  necessary  congestion,  and  the  only 
wav  to  relieve  it  is  to  have  more  space. 

iTie  Chaibman.  I  mean  would  it  not  bjB  necessary  to  have  .this 
material  there  ? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  That  blocking  which  is  the  particular  material  you 
see  there  is  because  of  insufficiency  of  crane  capacity.  I  am  coming 
to  that  in  a  few  minutes,  when  I  speak  of  the  particular  item,  and  1 
will  ask  you  to  note  that  blocking  which  you  can  see  is  not  only 
taking  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  but  is  also  involving  a  good  deal  of 
labor  to  handle  it. 

We  need,  then,  as  you  can  easily  see,  increased  erecting-shop 
space.  To  meet  these  necessities  we  can  carry  out  the  following 
program:  We  can  move  the  machine  tools  out  oi  one  of  the  wings  of 
our  present  machine  shop,  which  has  two  wings — a  north  wing  and 
a  south  wing — and  we  can  install  in  the  erecting  shop  the  additional 
lai^e  tools  which  we  will  have  to  ^et.  This  will  show  you  the  situa- 
tion. Here  is  the  machine  shop,  tne  north  wing,  the  central  portion, 
and  the  south  wing,  a  U-shaped  building,  which  is  a  common  form 
for  8ho})s  of  that  sort.  Here  is  the  erectmg  shop,  which  is  too  small 
[indicating].  We  have  had  in  the  machine  shop  large  tools — ^l^'^ge 
lathes  and  lai^  boring  machines^ — ^in  this  wing,  the  south  wing.  We 
also  have  one  or  two  in  one  end  of  the  erecting  shop,  because  we  did 
not  have  room  enough  to  put  them  in  the  machine  shop.  The 
smaller  tools  are  in  the  north  wing  of  the  shop,  which  is  two  stories 
high,  the  south  wing  being  only  one  story  high.  We  can  clear  out 
this  erecting  shop  and  move  most  of  the  large  tools  from  the  south  wing 
of  the  macmne  shop  into  the  erecting  shop  and  relieve  the  congestion 
in  the  north  wing.  Then  we  can  build  a  new  erecting  shop,  and  we 
can  also  put  in  a  crane,  which  we  would  need,  and  leave  the  present 
crane,  which  is  too  small  in  capacity  for  the  new  erecting  shop  but 
will  do  very  well  in  the  machine  shop  with  the  large  macnine  tools, 
in  the  present  erecting  shop. 

Now,  that  wiU  also  involve  some  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
power  plant,  which  is  here  [indicating].     The  power  plant  is  barely 
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sufficient  for  what  we  have  up  there — ^for  operating  the  tools,  cranes, 
«tc.,  that  we  have  now.  There  is  no  reserve,  and  we  must  run  the 
power  plant  full  tilt  all  the  time.  These  changes  would  cost  about 
$500,000  instead  of  the  $2,500,000  which  I  spoke  to  vou  about  a  while 
ago,  and  as  far  as  we  have  gotten  now  they  relate  only  to  the  carriage- 
building  capacity  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  projectile  manu- 
facturing capacity. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  your  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  ought  to  increase  the  capacity  by  50  per  cent ; 
80  that  by  the  expenditure  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  we 
could  increase  the  capacity  about  half  the  amount  we  woidd  increase 
it  with  the  larger  expenditure.  This  change,  I  think,  could  be 
defended,  notwithstanding  the  position  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
near  the  seacoast.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  convenience  of  the 
work  that  is  carried  on  there  now.  As  far  as  this  carriage  work  is 
concerned  it  is  not  work  which  is  carried  on  advantageously  after 
the  outbreak  of  a  war,  because  it  is  such  slow  work  that  the  amount 
that  could  be  done  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  war  woiJd  not  have 
much  effect  on  the  war.  It  is  the  kind  of  worK  that  has  to  be  done 
beforehand.  In  addition,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  even  if  this  car- 
riage factory  should  become  lost  to  us  through  any  cause,  if  they 
should  capture  it  or  blow  it  up,  any  good  big  machine  shop  in  the 
coimtry  coidd  do  the  work.  So  that  tnis  more  moderate  expansion, 
to  cost  about  $500,000, 1  think  could  be  justified.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  other;  I  would  not  recommend  doubling  the  capacity  or 
going  beyond  that. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  projectiles.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  Watertown  projectile  factory,  which  is  shown 
nere  in  these  two  buildings  [indicatmg] — this  one  being  what  we  call 
the  press  shop  and  joined  on  to  that  is  the  hardening  snop,  the  press 
shop  bein^  tne  one  in  which  we  are  intending  to  place  a  large  press 
for  punchmg  out  these  projectiles  from  castings,  which  is  now  being 
manufactured  for  us  in  England,  and  the  hardening  plant  being  the 
building  in  which  the  projectiles  are  tempered,  wnich  is  a  veiy 
important  operation.  Then  this  other  buildmg  alongside  is  the  pro- 
jectile machme  shop  where  they  are  afterwards  machined  to  shape, 
mside  and  outside,  and  the  caps  put  on  the  point  to  increase  their 
armor-piercing  qualities.  The  capacity,  as  I  started  to  say,  of  this 
plant  is  about  3,000  6-inch  projectiles  a  year;  about  3,000  12-inch 
projectiles  per  year,  and  about  750  of  a  larger  size.  That  is  on  a 
three-shift  oasis,  which  is  a  rate  at  which  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
arsenals  ought  to  be  run,  as  I  have  said  a  good  many  times.  Now, 
that  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  capacity  which  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  War  Department's  program  for  the  next  four  years,  that  is, 
to  meet  the  program  of  fortification  in  accordance  with  the  project 
of  the  board  of  review  and  in  the  time  the  War  Department  would 
expect  to  get  them,  that  is,  by  four  annual  appropriations.  Of  course, 
the  work  would  not  be  done  in  four  years,  because  you  would  not 
start  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is  made.  On  a  one-shift  capacity, 
of  course,  it  is  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  what  wiU  be  needed. 

Mr.  SherlHy.  Do  you  make  there  any  projectiles  for  field  mns  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  do  not.  We  hLve  made  some  small  parts 
of  projectiles  for  field  guns  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Frankford 
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Arsenal,  and  there  manufactured  into  the  projectile,  as  a  way  of 
helping  out  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  are  planning  a  Umited  number  of  field  guns  of 
l^iree  caliber,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  running  to  11-inch  howitzers? 

Gen.  Cbozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  that  event,  would  you  make  any  of  the  projec- 
tiles for  those  large  howitzers  at  Watertown? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  all  probability  we  would  use  our  plant  for  that 
purpose.  They  could  not  be  made  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  or  we  would  have 
to  get  them  from  private  manufacturers.  They  would  not  be  armor- 
piercing  projectiles,  however,  and  they  would  not  require  the  peculiar 
kiiid  of  plant  that  we  have  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  private  manufacturers  could  make  them,  even  private 
manufacturers  who  could  not  make  armor-piercing  projectiles. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  machinery  that  is  used  for  punching  out  these 
shells  could  also  be  used,  could  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Perfectly. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  in  considering  the  probable  future  use  of  that 
part  of  the  plant  which  is  used  in  making  projectiles  you  could  le- 
gitimately consider  it  not  only  as  it  bore  relationship  to  reserve  sea- 
coast  ammunition,  but  also  as  it  related  to  mobile  artillery  ammuni- 
tion of  the  larger  sizes  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  have  you  been  making  projectiles  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  we  started  about  two  years  ago,  maybe 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  that  plant  is  devoted  to  the  making 
of  projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  part  which  I  am  indicating  here  [indicating]- 
that  shop  and  that  shop  [indicating].  Then  the  rest  of  the  arsenal 
consists  of  this  shop,  this  shop,  this  foundry,  and  over  here  a  largo 
carpenter  and  pattern  shop,  which  is  not  shown,  and,  of  cours;?,, 
storehouses. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  practically  two  manu- 
facturing plants  there — your  projectile  manufacturing  plant  and  your 
gun-camage  manufacturing  plant. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  gun  carriage  manufacturing  is  of  such  slow 
nature  that  it  would  have  to  be  in  advance  of  a  war,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  position  was  an  exposed  one  would  have  very 
little  effect  upon  your  work  in  gun  carriages  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  about  your  projectiles?  Would  you  be 
manufacturing  them  during  the  time  of  a  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  If  we  did  not  have  our  projectile  supply,  that 
would  be  the  case,  but 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  Suppose  you  had  a  supply  which 
you  thought  was  a  sufficient  reserve,  but  an  enormous  consumption 
occurred  of  that  class  of  projectiles  and  it  was  necessary  to  get 
more  and  get  them  quickly? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  On  that  hypothesis  we  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  any  oi  our  plants,  either  public  or  private, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  hvpothesis  would  work  out  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  kind  of  nghting,  Mr.  Borland. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  because  it  is  used  in  seacoast  defense  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which  you  assume  would  not  be  called  into  play 
generally  or  to  a  very  large  extent  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  are  assuming  more  than  that.  Your  reserve 
contemplates  very  close  to  the  life  of  your  guns,  at  least  half  the 
life  of  your  guns,  and  the  probability  would  be  that  your  guns  would 
need  replacing  as  much  as  your  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  possible,  but  we  should  not  expect  that  all 
of  the  guns  would  be  called  upon  for  action  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  have  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  far  as  seacoast  guns  are  concerned,  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  an  unusual  extent  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
enormous  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  be  the  case;  yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  when  you  come  to  the  larger  sizes  of  field 
artillery  that  reason  does  not  ajpply,  does  it? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  that  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  factorv  to  make  the 
larger  sizes  of  field-artillery  projectiles,  then  you  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  them  in  large  c^uantities  during  a  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  those  are  not  very  special 
in  their  manufacture  and  probably  could  be  made  quite  generally 
by  private  manufacturers,  and  their  plants  would  not  have  to  be 
fitted  lip  very  extensively  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  I  understand  you,  this  is  the  only  Government 
factory  where  you  make  these  projectiles? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Armor-piercing  projectiles;  yes. 

Mr.  BoRiJiND.  And  these  larger  sizes  of  projectiles  for  artillery? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.     The  reason  for  putting  it  there 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  That  is  going  to  mislead.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  only  place  where  wo  make  the  larger  sizes  of  projectiles 
for  field  artillery,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  place  where  we 
make  the  large  projectiles  for  field  artillery,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  because  we  have  no  large  field  artillery. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  that  is  the  state  of  the  case  now. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  this  plant  was  a  plant  really  built  for  making 
projectiles  for  seacoast  gims  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  right;  armor-piercing  projectiles.  That  is 
what  it  was  built  for,  and  the  reason  for  putting  it  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  is  because  that  is  a  very  difficult  metallurgical  process,  and 
there  are  only  about  three  people  in  the  United  States  who  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  they  have  not  heretofore  given  the  Government 
the  information.  However,  we  have  entered  into  relations  with  a 
foreign  manufacturer  under  which  he  will  furnish  us  the  principal 
parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  tne  work, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  gotten  we  have  done  very  well. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  far  has  that  gone  ? 
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Gen.  Crozieb.  It  is  in  the  contract  and  execution  stage,  and  the 
machinery,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a  large  press,  is  under  man- 
ufacture now  in  England. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  some  of  these  recommendations  for  buildings 
in  which  to  place  that  new  machinery  ? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  No;  they  are  already  provided.  Now,  going  to 
the  reason,  which  I  am  trying  toget  at,  wny  we  put  it  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal;  we  have  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  a  testing  labora- 
tory, a  metallurgical  laboratory.  We  have  the  first  large  testing 
machine  that  was  ever  built  in  the  United  States ;  for  many  years  it 
was  the  finest  testing  machine  in  the  country  and  I  suspect  at  the 
time  it  was  built  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  there  and  in  daily 
operation.  We  have  a  metallurgical  engineer  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  a  chemist  employed  in  connection  with  the  labora- 
tory, and  there  we  are  in  the  best  position  to  treat  the  metal  and  know 
all  about  the  metal  which  we  put  into  these  projectiles.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  plant  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  have  already  stated  the  iacilities  you  have 
there  lor  the  manufacture  of  armor-piercine  projectiles  for  seacoast 
batteries,  and  I  was  trying  to  draw  out  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  as  to  location  for  the  extension  of  your  work 
into  other  field  artillery  manufacturing. 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  I  think  that  if  it  were  a  question  of  adding  to  the 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  making  large  field  artillery  projectiles  I  would 
not  make  the  addition  there;  I  would  rather  make  it  somewhere  else. 
If  the  project  that  we  were  tentatively  talking  about  yesterday,  of 

Jutting  the  manufacture  of  field-artillery  projectiles  at  the  Kock 
sland  Arsenal,  were  carried  out,  I  think  we  would  in  all  probability 
want  to  make  that  plant  of  such  capacity  that  we  could  do  some  of 
this  work.  The  manufacture  of  fiela-artiilery  projectiles,  even  of  the 
lai^er  sizes,  is  not  nearly  so  special  as  the  manufacture  of  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  for  seacoast  artillery. 

Mr.  fioBLAND.  It  is  just  simply  a  question  of  size? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  Yes;  that  is  all.  We  could  do  part  of  it,  and  prob- 
ably would  da  part  of  it,  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  because  we  nave 
there  tools  of  tne  size  to  handle  that  kind  of  work.  This  tempering 
plant  and,  perhaps,  even  the  press  which  we  use  with  reference  to 
targe  seacoast  projectiles  would  not  be  needed  for  the  field-artillery 
projectiles. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  This  metallur^cal  nicety  of  process  is  required  for 
the  armor-piercing  projectiles,  l)ut  not  so  much  for  the  large-sized 
projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  Not  so  much  by  any  means.  Now,  this  armor-« 
piercing  projectile  plant  being  of  limited  capacity,  and  havinfi| 
explained  that  its  capacity  could  be  doubled  by  an  expenditure  <h 
about  $214,000  or  $215,000,  which  would  involve  a  building  program, 
the  erection  of  another  building  alongside  the  present  projectile 
machining  shop,  there  is  an  expansion  which  can  oe  made  without 
involving  a  building  program,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in 
the  largest  size  of  projectiles  could  be  pretty  nearly  tripled,  namely, 
from  a  capacity  ot  about  750  a  year  to  about  2,250  a  year  by  the 
expenditure  of  about  $75,000 — ^between  $70,000  and  $75,000 — ^which 
would  be  for  machinery  alone. 
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Gen.  Crozier.  On  that  hypothesis  we  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  any  of  our  plants,  either  public  or  private, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  hypothesis  would  work  out  witn  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  kind  of  fighting,  Mr.  Borland. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  because  it  is  used  in  seacoast  defense  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which  you  assume  would  not  be  called  into  play 
generally  or  to  a  very  large  extent  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  are  assuming  more  than  that.  Your  reserve 
contemplates  very  close  to  the  life  of  your  guns,  at  least  half  the 
life  of  your  guns,  and  the  probability  would  be  that  your  guns  would 
need  replacing  as  much  as  your  ammunition? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  possible,  but  we  should  not  expect  that  all 
of  the  guns  would  be  called  upon  for  action  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  have  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  far  as  seacoast  gims  are  concerned,  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  an  unusual  extent  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
enormous  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  be  the  case;  yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  when  you  come  to  the  larger  sizes  of  field 
artillery  that  reason  does  not  apply,  does  it? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  that  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  factory  to  make  the 
larger  sizes  of  field-artillery  projectiles,  then  you  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  them  in  large  (quantities  during  a  war? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  those  are  not  very  special 
in  their  manufacture  and  probably  could  be  made  quite  generally 
by  private  manufacturers,  and  their  plants  would  not  have  to  be 
fitted  iip  very  extensively  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  I  understand  you,  this  is  the  only  Government 
factory  where  you  make  these  projectiles? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Armor-piercing  projectiles;  yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  these  larger  sizes  of  projectiles  for  artillery? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.     The  reason  for  putting  it  there 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  That  is  going  to  mislead.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  only  place  where  we  make  the  larger  sizes  of  projectiles 
for  field  artillery,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  place  where  we 
make  the  large  projectiles  for  field  artillery,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  because  we  have  no  large  field  artillery. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  that  is  the  state  of  the  case  now. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  this  plant  was  a  plant  really  built  for  making 
projectiles  for  seacoast  guns  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  right;  armor-piercing  projectiles.  That  is 
what  it  was  built  for,  and  the  reason  for  putting  it  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  is  because  that  is  a  very  difficult  metallurgical  process,  and 
there  are  only  about  three  people  in  the  United  States  who  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  they  have  not  heretofore  given  the  Government 
the  information.  However,  we  have  entered  into  relations  with  a 
foreign  manufacturer  imder  which  he  will  furnish  us  the  principal 
parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  the  work, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  gotten  we  have  done  very  well. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  far  has  that  gone  ? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  in  the  contract  and  execution  stage,  and  the 
machinery y  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a  large  press,  is  under  man- 
ufacture now  in  England. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  some  of  these  recommendations  for  buildings 
in  which  to  place  that  new  machinery  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  they  are  already  provided.  Now,  going  to 
the  reason,  which  I  am  trying  toget  at,  wny  we  put  it  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal;  we  have  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  a  testing  labora- 
tory, a  metallurgical  laboratory.  We  have  the  first  large  testing 
machine  that  was  ever  built  in  the  United  States ;  for  many  years  it 
was  the  finest  testing  machine  in  the  country  and  I  suspect  at  the 
time  it  was  built  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  there  and  in  daily 
operation.  We  have  a  metallurgical  engineer  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  a  chemist  employed  in  connection  with  the  labora- 
tory, and  there  we  are  in  the  best  position  to  treat  the  metal  and  know 
all  about  the  metal  which  we  put  into  these  projectiles.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  plant  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  abeady  stated  the  facilities  you  have 
there  lor  the  manufacture  of  armor-piercine  projectiles  for  seacoast 
batteries,  and  I  was  trying  to  draw  out  tne  disadvantages  of  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  as  to  location  for  the  extension  of  your  work 
into  other  field  artillery  manufacturing. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  that  if  it  were  a  question  of  adding  to  the 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  making  large  field  artillery  projectiles  I  would 
not  make  the  addition  there;  I  would  rather  make  it  somewhere  else. 
If  the  project  that  we  were  tentatively  talking  about  yesterday,  of 

{lUtting  the  manufacture  of  field-artillery  projectiles  at  the  Kock 
sland  Arsenal,  were  carried  out,  I  think  we  would  in  all  probability 
want  to  make  that  plant  of  such  capacity  that  we  could  do  some  of 
this  work.  The  manufacture  of  fiela-artillery  projectiles,  even  of  the 
larger  sizes,  is  not  nearly  so  special  as  the  manufacture  of  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  for  seacoast  artillery. 
Mr.  jBorland.  It  is  just  simply  a  question  of  size? 
Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  all.  We  could  do  part  of  it,  and  prob- 
ably would  da  part  of  it,  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  because  we  have 
there  tools  of  tne  size  to  handle  that  kind  of  work.     This  tempering 

Elant  and,  perhaps,  even  the  press  which  we  use  with  reference  to 
irge  seacoast  projectiles  would  not  be  needed  for  the  field-artillery 
projectiles. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  metallurgical  nicety  of  process  is  required  for 
the  armor-piercing  projectiles,  but  not  so  much  for  the  large-sized 
projectiles  ? 

Uen.  Crozier.  Not  so  much  by  any  means.  Now,  this  armor-* 
piercing  projectile  plant  being  of  limited  capacity,  and  having 
explained  that  its  capacity  could  be  doubled  by  an  expenditure  oi 
about  J214,000  or  $215,000,  which  would  involve  a  buildmg  program, 
the  erection  of  another  building  alongside  the  present  projectile 
machining  shop,  there  is  an  expansion  which  can  oe  made  without 
involving  a  building  program,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in 
the  largest  size  of  projectiles  could  be  pretty  nearly  tripled,  namely, 
from  a  capacity  ot  about  750  a  year  to  about  2,250  a  year  by  the 
expenditure  of  about  $75,000— between  $70,000  and  $75,000— which 
would  be  for  machinery  alone. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  General,  is  there  not  a  reason  for  the  development  of 
the  Government's  facility  in  the  making  of  armor-piercing  projectiles 
which  peculiarly  applies  to  it  and  does  not  apply  to  increasing  that 
facility  for  gun  carriages;  and  that  is  the  fact  tnat  at  present  you  are 
practically  limited  to  one  concern  for  the  private  manufacture  of 
these  armor-piercing  projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  fact  exists,  but  not  quite  to  the  extent  that 
you  speak  of,  Mr.  Sherley.  We  are  not  limited  to  one  firm;  there  are 
three  establishments  that  can  make  these  projectiles,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Washington  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.,  which  is  across  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  not  gone  far  enough  yet,  of  course,  to  de- 
termine accurately  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  make  those  pro- 
jectiles— I  presume  that  is  true? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  true  in  regard  to  some  of  them ;  in  regard  to 
others  we  have  gone  far  enough  and  we  have  manufactured  success- 
fully a  certain  kmd  of  armor-piercing  projectiles  which  do  not  require 
the  use  of  this  large  press  which  has  not  yet  arrived ;  those  are  pro- 
jectiles of  the  class  which  we  denominate  armor-piercing  shell  as 
distinguished  from  armor-piercing  shot.  They  have  the  capacity  of 
piercing  armor  only  about  naif  their  caliber  in  thickness,  whereas  the 
shot  is  able  to  go  tnrough  armor  equal  to  the  caliber  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  your  figures  show  to  be  the  cost  as  com- 
pared with  manufacturers'  prices  for  these  shells  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Our  costs  are  30  per  cent  less,  or  better. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  think  you  have  reached  anything  like 
vour  lowest  figure  in  the  cost  of  maldng  these  shells,  do  you?  You 
have  had  a  lot  of  expense  due  to  experimentation  and  the  newness 
of  your  manufacture  that  will  be  ehminated  in  the  future? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  had  that  sort  of  expense,  of  course.  We 
have  not  manufactured  the  projectiles  in  very  large  numbers,  and  our 
people  have  been  new  to  the  business.  I  think  we  have  a  reasonable 
e"^pectation  of  stiU  further  cheapening  the  costs  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  been  buying  these  shot  and  shell  in  some 
sizes  for  some  years  past.  Where  have  you  gotten  them?  You 
spoke  of  three  companies.  Have  you  gotten  them  from  any  company 
besides  the  Betlilenem  Co.  ?  •  ^ 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  gotten  some  from  the  Washing- 
ton Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  and  we  have  gotten  some  from  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  there  been  any  differences  in  the  contract 
prices? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  have  been  some  differences.  I  think  that  I 
can  say  there  has  been  competition.  We  have  scarcely  had  experi- 
ence enough  ourselves  yet  to  justify  my  saying  that  that  competition 
has  been  on  what  you  might  call  a  high  plane,  but  we  will  find  that 
out  with  our  new  plant. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  spoke  of  two  plans  for  enlarging  your  facilities 
for  making  this  ammunition.  One  involved  a  building  construction 
and  the  other  involved  simply  an  outlay  for  machinery  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  stated  that  with  the  latter  program  put  into 
effect  you  would  about  triple  your  output,  as  I  recall  it? 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  No;  we  would  only  triple  our  output  in  the  larger 
sizes  of  projectiles.  You  see,  our  capacity  now  in  tne  larger  sizes  of 
projectiles  is  only  750.  We  could  not  triple  our  capacity  in  the  next 
smaller  size;  that  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Your  expansion  would  be  in  the  larger  size  and  there 
it  would  be  to  the  extent  of  tripling  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

iir.  Sherley.  Now,  your  building  program  contemplated  what 
expansion  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  erection  of 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pansion ,  but  I  mean  what  would  you  get  in  output  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  would  double  the  capacity  right  straight 
through. 

Mr.  Sherley.  All  along  the  line? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  jou  not  more  than  double  your  capacity  as 
to  the  larger  sizes  of  projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  depend  upon  the  relative  number  of 
the  larger  sized  lathes  for  machining  these  projectiles  and  smaller 
sizes  which  we  would  put  into  our  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Sherley.  By  doubhng  your  capacity  you  would  still  be  very 
far  short  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  take  care  oi  the  project  that  is  now 
in  sight  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  we  would  still  have  less  than  half  the  capacity 
to  take  care  of  that  project,  even  if  we  worked  on  a  three-shift  basis. 
To  meet  that  capacity  on  a  three-shift  basis  would  require  something 
over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.     ^ 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  I  understand  it,  your  recommendation  is  not  for 
such  a  large  expenditure  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  not  mj  recommendation;  no. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  do  thmk  it  would  be  justifiable  to  increase 
to  the  extent  of  doubling  your  capacity  for  these  projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  f  think  that  that  could  be  defended  and  I 
certainly  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to  make  this  expenditure  of 
$70,000  or  $75,000  to  increase  tne  capacity  in  the  largest  sizes.    A 

f;ood  argument  in  favor  of  doubling  the  capacity  would  be  that  this 
arge  press  would  still  be  able  to  meet  that  output,  without  having  to 
get  another  one. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  would  have  an  added  use  for  that  tool  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  If  it  were  not  for  that  argument  I  would 
scarcely  go  as  far  as  doubling  the  present  capacity  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  would  there  not  be  a  distinct  value  to  you  in 
having  a  larger  number  of  men  and  officers  acquainted  with  this 
process  than  you  now  have  ?  You  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  rather  nice 
one  in  point  of  manufacture  and  metallurgy. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be.  I  am  a  little  troubled  now  by 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  officers  that  I  have  who  are  quaUfied 
to  take  up  this  matter.  I  reaUy  have  only  two,  and  they,  oi  course, 
have  not  been  enabled  to  have  personal  experience  in  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  inspect,  of  course,  the  armor-piercing  shot  and 
shell  that  you  buy  from  private  manufacturers  ? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  yes;  we  inspect  them,  except  that  in  the  matter 
of  annor-piercing  projectiles  we  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.     We  have  never  been  allowed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  making  an  inspection 
that  clearly  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  projectile?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  desired  is  that 
the  projectile  shall  be  of  such  hardness  as  to  insure  a  penetrating 
power  as  against  armor  of  a  certain  thickness.  The  hardness  of  the 
shell  is,  of  course,  somewhat  determined  by  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture, and  that  is  the  secret  which  these  American  manufacturers  have 
not  been  willing  to  permit  you  to  be  advised  of. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  leads  me  to  ask  whether  such  inspection  as 
you  make  is  necessarily  thorough  enough  to  enable  you  to  determine 
that  question  as  fully  as  it  is  desirable  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  just  add  a  word  or  two 
to  your  description  of  the  necessary  auaUty  of  the  shell.  Of  course, 
great  hardness  is  necessary,  but,  in  aadition  to  that,  they  must  have 
another  quahty  that  is  really  antagonistic  to  hardness,  and  which  is 
a  quahty  most  difficult  to  procure  in  the  processes  that  produce 
hardness,  and  that  is  the  quality  of  toughness. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  other  words,  it  must  not  be  too  brittle  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  If  the  projectile  is  hard  and  not  tou^h,  it  will  be 
brittle  and  go  to  pieces  when  it  comes  in  contact  witn  the  armor. 
So  that  the  difficult  matter  is  to  procure  that  combination  of  hard- 
ness and  toughness  which  will  enable  the  projectile  to  go  through  the 
plate.  Our  mspection  consists  in  such  watchfulness  as  ou^t  to 
I  isure  that  all  the  projectiles  of  a  given  lot  shall  be  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  steel  and  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
Then,  when  these  projectiles  are  finished  or  have  reached  the  test 
stage,  our  officer,  although  not  able  to  watch  all  the  processes,  is 
free  to  select  any  one  of  the  projectiles  from  the  lot  which  is  pre- 
sented for  acceptance,  and  he  selects  at  random  a  few  proiectiles 
from  the  lot  and  tests  them  at  the  proving  grounds,  and  upon  the  per- 
formance in  that  test  rests  the  acceptance  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is,  after  the  projectiles  are  finished  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  working  the  fraud 
that  was  at  one  time  worked  by  presenting  some  hardened  steel  for 
the  test,  and  then,  after  the  test,  softening  the  steel  for  the  subse- 
quent working  of  it.  That  was  done  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  some  big  guns  for  the  Navy,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  an  advisable  expansion  to 
expend  $75,000  in  ord.er  to  treble  the  capacity  there  for  the  larger- 
size  projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  War  Department's  project,  what  would 
be  required  for  the  larger-sized  projectiles  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Five  times  as  much  as  the  present  cr.pacity  would 

Bermit,  even  at  three  shifts.     So  that  would  oe  well  within  the  War 
department's  project. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  I  understand  it,  $75,000  would  treble  your  capa- 
city, for  the  largest  caliber  ammunition,  and  approximately  $500,000 
would  double  your  capacity  all  around  ? 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  No,  sir;  that  relates  to  gun  carriages  only.  That 
would  increase  the  capacity  for  the  manulacture  of  gun  carriages  50 
per  cent.  For  $75,000  we  could  treble  the  capacity  for  the  manu- 
lacture  of  the  largest  size  of  armor-piercing  projectiles;  for  $215,000 
we  could  double  the  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  all  sizes  of  armor- 
piercing  projectiles,  and  for  $500,000  we  could  increase  by  50per  cent 
the  present  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  gun  carriages.  Then,  for 
$2,500,000  we  could  double  the  capacity  afl  around  for  everything. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  wnich  you  have  submitted  in  this 
bill  for  improvements  and  changes   aggregate  $112,325;  do   they 

Erovide  any  of  the  facilities  which  were  mcTuded  in  the  figures  you 
ave  been  discussing  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  do  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  a  little  bit  on  the  side  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  been  discussing  the  general  subject  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  but  the  particular  items  which 
I  have  submitted  in  my  estimates  are  special  items,  only  a  few  of 
which,  which  I  can  mention  as  I  go  along,  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  general  enlargement  of  the  plant  that  I  have  been  talking 
about  up  to  the  present  time. 

IMPROVING   AND   MODERNIZING    SMITH    SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  "For  improving  and  modernizing 
the  smith  shop,  $52,600." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ject for  trebling  the  projectile  capacity  or  with  increasing  the  carnage 
making  capacity  by  50  per  cent;  but  if  you  were  to  douole  the  whole 
capacity  of  the  arsenal,  this  item  would  disappear  as  a  separate  item. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  required  in  aaaition  to  the  other  sums 
mentioned  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
sums  mentioned  for  increasing  by  50  per  cent  the  carriage  making 
capacity  or  for  trebling  the  large-projectile  capacity.  This  would  be 
in  addition  to  those  sums. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  doubling  the  capacity  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  sizes  of  armor-piercing  projectiles « 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  it  is  a  part  of  a  project  which  has  been  going 
on  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  is  needed  for  continuing 
the  operations  of  that  establishment,  or  for  the  proper  operation  of 
it,  even  if  you  should  not  provide  for  any  increase  in  the  capacity  such 
as  we  have  been  talking  about.  Of  course  it  would  inciaentally  in- 
crease the  capacity,  but  I  can  not  now  give  fibres  for  that. 

The  Chai'rman.  The  only  increase  in  capacity  would  be  that  inci- 
dental t6  facilitating  the  work  and  making  the  plant  more  efficient  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  here  ?  This  language 
is  rather  comprehensive. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  intended  to  be  used,  first,  for  raising  the  walls 
of  the  smith  shop,  which  is  this  building  here  [indicating].  Here 
[indicating]  is  the  machine  shop;  here  [indicating]  is  the  foundry, 
and  here  [indicating]  is  the  smith  shop.     It  is  intended  for  raising 
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the  walls  of  that  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  press  and  the  large 
hammer,  for  repairing  the  old  walls,  that  neea  some  slight  repairs, 
and  for  putting  in  a  foreman's  office.  It  is  also  intended  for  replacing 
the  roof  of  the  building,  which  is  an  old  wooden  roof,  out  ol  repair 
and  subject  to  fire,  bv  a  steel  roof  or  truss. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  likely  to  burn  if  you  raised  it  ?  It 
has  been  there  all  these  years  and  was  close  to  the  fire  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I'expect  we  will  have  some  bigger  fires  in  the  future. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  raise  the  old  roof.  We  are  intending 
to  extend  the  boiler  room  so  as  to  put  in  two  125-horsepower  boilers, 
and  we  intend  to  put  in  an  electric  traveling  crane  and  a  crane  runway 
to  serve  the  forge  press  and  hammer. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  a  local  jib  crane  instead  of  a  traveling 
crane.  We  have  to  bring  the  material  to  that  crane  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  crane  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  to  the  hammer  and  press. 
We  also  intend  to  put  in  two  hand-power  jib  cranes  for  other  smaller 
hammers,  or  smith  fires.  Then,  we  intend  to  put  in  some  wiring, 
some  trucks,  and  turntables,  all  amounting  to  that  item  of  $52,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  those  improvements  have  upon 
the  efficiency  of  that  plant  And  the  economy  of  its  operation,  if  any  i 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  would  have  some  considerable  effect  on  tne 
economy  with  which  the  smith  work  would  be  carried  on  there.  We 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  handling  process  there  such  as  handling 
steel  by  hand.  We  are  not  as  bad  as  we  used  to  be  there,  but  we  have 
to  do  a  part  of  it  by  hand  which  ought  to  be  done  by  cranes.  We 
have  no  traveling  crane  covering  the  whole  shop,  as  we  ought  to  have, 
and  therefore  we  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  moving  by  the  trucking 
process,  or  by  means  of  blocks  and  rollers  which  ought  to  be  done 
Dv  cranes,  and  which  is  done  by  cranes  in  most  modem  establishments, 
liiis  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  improving  in  the  manufacture  of 
gun  carriages  in  general — that  is,  the  part  which  relates  particularly 
to  forgings — for  which  we  estimated  originally  about  $157,000,  but 
we  have  modified  that  estimate  as  we  have  gone  along.  It  was 
estimated  that  $157,000  was  required  for  the  smith  shop  improve- 
ments, but  we  have  modified  it  so  that  this  will  complete*  the  improve- 
ments within  a  considerably  smaller  amount  than  $157,000.  For 
one  thin^,  you  have  already  provided  $10,000  for  an  oil-fuel  plant, 
which  is  in  there  as  a  part  of  the  project,  and  we  have  reduced  the 
original  project  by  a  couple  of  boUers,  which  would  cost  about  $10,000, 
but  which  have  been  omitted  because  the  boilers  we  had  on  hand  were 
made  available  by  putting  in  a  new  power  plant. 

We  took  the  boilers  out  of  the  plant  and  intend  to  use  them  hereQ 
We  mtended,  also,  to  spend  $1,000  in  moving  the  old  steam  hammer 
to  a  new  location,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  that  expense. 
Then  we  expected  to  put  in  a  couple  of  1,500-pound  drop  hammers, 
but  we  have  eliminated  those,  saving  thereby  $8,000.  We  intended  to 
put  in  a  couple  of  rolls,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  some  rolled  forcings, 
but  we  have  left  that  out  at  a  saving  of  $5,000.  Then  we  have  left  out 
two  5-ton  cranes,  which  were  intended  to  be  driven  by  electricity,  and 
we  have  saved  about  $5,500  by  that  elimination.  Then,  we  reduced 
the  number  of  jib  cranes  that  we  intended  to  use  for  serving  the  fires 
and  smaller  hammers,  so  as  to  save  $4,000  on  that.  Then  we  have 
saved  something  like  $8,000  on  the  method  by  which  we  intended  to 
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raise  the  roof  and  provide  greater  space  under  it.  We  also  saved 
about  S35^000  by  the  elimination  of  a  forge  furnace,  annealing  and 
tempering  furnace,  oil  tank,  etc.,  which  we  nave  eliminated  in  view  of 
the  mstauation  of  the  oil-burning  forges  which  you  provided  for  last 
year.  These  savings  mean  a  gain  of  $80,000.  Then,  we  have  made 
some  increases,  one  of  them  being  $10,000  for  a  forging  press  instead 
of  a  steam  hammer.  That  is  the  principal  one.  We  nave  increased 
the  estimate  for  the  steel  roof  by  about  $1,700,  and  increased  it  $700 
for  some  electric  cranes,  which  increases  in  part  offset  those  larger 
reductions.     So  our  total  increases  amount  to  about  $12,000. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  the  net  reduction,  as  com.pared  with  the 
plant  as  originally  presented,  and  as  it  has  been  partially  carried  out^ 
amounts  to  about  $68,000;  so  that  a  recapitulation  of  it  now  stands 
this  way :  We  have  already  procured  from.  aDotments,  some  of  which 
were  special  appropriations  and  some  of  which  I  was  able  to  make 
from  manufacturing  appropriations,  a  forging  press  at  $25,000,  a 
steam  hammer  at  $1,675,  and  a  fuel-oil  plant  at  $10,000.  Now,  if  to 
those  figures  we  add  the  $68,125  of  net  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
project  and  the  $52,600  which  I  am  now  asking  for  in  this  estimate, 
you  will  get  a  total  of  $157,400  for  the  project  I  originally  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  either  electric  forges  or  electric  weld- 
ing machines  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  use  electrical  welding  machines  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  in  a  good  deal  of  the  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  machines  made  on  the  Burton  basic- 
patent  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  used  electric  welding 
machines  for  some  time — I  guess  for  30  years.  We  use  electric  weld- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  spUcing  wires  used  in  wire-wound  gims.  That 
was  the  first  use  made  of  electric  welding  machines  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  In  carrying  out  this  project  of  improvement,  you 
say  that  you  have  eUminated  certain  things.  Are  they  temporary 
eliminations,  or  has  your  scheme  of  improvements  now  been  rear- 
ranged so  as  to  ehminate  them  permanently  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  are  eliminated  permanently. 

TRAVELING  CRANE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $26,000  for  a  100-ton  crane.  Is 
that  a  traveUng  crane  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  and  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  increase  that 
amount.  That  100- ton  crane  was  intended  to  be  used  in  handhng 
16-inch  guns,  but  the  weight  of  the  16-inch  gun  is  going  to  be  con- 
siderably more  than  100  tons,  so  that  the  100-ton  crane  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  the  increased  length  of  the 
gun,  which  is  greater  than  it  was  expected  to  have  when  the  estimate 
was  made  for  the  crane.  This  estimate  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  crane  to  handle  16-inch  guns.  That  photograph  I  showed 
you  awhile  ago  shows  how  we  have  had  to  handle  the  16-inch  guns. 
It  is  an  expensive  process  of  jacking  and  blocking.  That  process  is 
followed  because  the  present  crane  is  not  strong  enough  to  hf  t  the  gun. 
That  photogranh  shows  the  gun  which  will  be  placed  on  the  car, 
which  is  the  oiuy  car  that  can  carry  it,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
from  Watertown  to  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground.     You  will  see 
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a  crane  over  the  gun,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  handle  it,  so  that 
the  gun  had  to  be  handled  by  the  block-and-tackle  process. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  capacity  of  th^p  crane  required 
for  the  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Cbozieb.  We  are  asking  for  a  185-ton  crane  at  the  WatervUet 
Arsenal  to  handle  this  same  gun,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $50,000 
would  get  a  crane  of  185  tons  capacity.  Now,  our  16-inch  gun  is  not 
going  to  weigh  185  tons,  but  it  will  weigh  about  150  tons,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  150-ton  crane  can  be  obtained  for  $40,000;  but  you 
can  not  tell  whether  you  will  stop  at  this  size  of  gun.  We  thought  a 
few  years  ago  that  we  would  not  make  the  16-inch  gun.  Therefore, 
to  be  sure  of  having  the  capacity  for  handling  these  guns,  I  think  the 
best  estimate  to  make  here  is  $50,000  for  a  185-ton  crane.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  project,  if  we  make  this  50  per  cent 
enlargement  for  gun-carriage  building,  at  an  expenditure  of  $500,000, 
we  will  not  want  that  sum  for  the  crane,  because  the  crane  would  be 
included  in  that  expenditure  of  $500,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  need  that  crane  to  handle  the  16-inch  guns 
in  building  the  carriages  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  for  the  reason,  Mr.  Borland,  that  when  we 
have  these  carriages  set  up  in  the  shop  we  mount  a  gun  on  them, 
using  the  same  gun  for  one  carriage  after  another,  and  then  operate 
the  gun,  pull  it  down  by  electric  power  from  the  firing  to  the  loading 
position  and  then  trip  it,  as  we  call  it,  and  let  it  rise  to  the  firing  posi- 
tion just  as  it  does  in  a  fortification;  and  we  also  test  it  in  elevating 
and  in  traversing,  just  as  we  do  in  fortifications. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  practicallv  a  test  of  the  carriage? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  practically  a  testing  of  the  carriage.  By 
having  the  gun  and  putting  it  on  the  carriage  in  the  shop  we  can 
give  it  every  kind  of  test  except  a  firing  test.  We  can  maneuver  it 
in  different  positions. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  do  that  before  the  carriage  leaves  the  shop  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  do  that  with  every  carriage. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  as  to  ascertain  that  the  carriage  is  pei-fect  in 
all  its  parts? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  build  one  carriage,  is  that  important? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  important  because  the  lacility  for  maneuvering 
the  carriage  depends  in  large  degree  not  only  upon  the  design,  but 
upon  the  workmanship.  While  the  design  is,  of  course,  the  same,  we 
can  not  always  count  on  the  workmanship. 

The  Chairman.  Down  at  Panama,  in  connection  with  some  of  the* 
12-inch  mortars,  there  was  some  binding  which  made  the  traversing 
ot  the  guns  difficult. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  error  in  erection? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  Those  carriages  wer*^  built 
by  a  private  manufacturer.  We  mounted  the  mortars  on  the  car- 
riages in  the  shop  and  maneuvered  them  and  they  maneuvered  all 
right;  but  when  tney  were  put  down  at  Panama  they  traversed  hard. 
Just  what  the  difficulty  is  is  still  under  investigation.  You  under- 
stand that  the  traversing  is  not  impossible,  but  it  simply  takes  more 
muscle  than  it  ought  to  take. 
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The  Chairman.  Instead  of  being  done  easUy,  it  takes  the  effort  of 
two  or  three  men  at  certain  points. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  that  is  due  to  bad  workmanship  of  some  kind, 
either  workmanship  on  the  carriages  or  workmanship  in  erecting. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  remedy  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  probably  will  not  be  when  we  find  out  just  where 
the  trouble  is,  but  it  is  some  trouble  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  electric  traveling  crane  you  have  spoken  about ; 
you  think  you  ought  to  have  it  in  that  shop  for  moving  all  kinds  of 
weights  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  crane  we  have  there  now  is  sufficient  in  capac- 
ity for  moving  all  the  weights  except  these  heavy  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  to  be  confined  solely  to  tne  moving  of  the 
heavy  guns  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  it  will  be  used  for  all  the  weights. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  a  jib  crane  there 
now  which  was  not  efficient,  because  it  could  not  travel  around  the 
shop,  and  you  are  estimating  for  an  electric  traveling  crane  of  185 
ton  capacity.     Will  that  take  the  place  of  the  jib  crane  there  now? 

Gen.  Crozier.  In  speaking  of  the  jib  crane  I  was  talking  about  the 
smith  shop.  This  is  the  erecting  snop  where  we  erect  tne  finished 
structures  and  assemble  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  to  be  a  further  estimate  for  a  traveUng 
crane  in  the  smith  shop  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No  more  than  what  I  have  indicated  as  one  of 
several  items  making  up  the  $52,600. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  $52,600? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  that  is  right.  This  photograph  illustrates  the 
necessity  for  this  new  crane  in  the  erectmg  shop.  In  taking  this 
gun  off  its  carriage  and  putting  it  onto  the  cars  we  have  to  use  this 
process  [indicating],  although  there  is  a  crane  right  over  it,  because 
the  crane  has  not  the  capacity  for  handling  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  crane  there  now? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Thirty-five  tons.  We  w^ould  lift  40  tons  with  a 
crane  marked  35  tons. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  that  crane  be  displaced  by  this  new  crane? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  will  be  displaced  by  the  new  crane,  except  we 
may  leave  it  there  for  convenience,  so  that  we  could  use  them  both  at 
once.  We  will  leave  it  in  its  place,  but  it  will  be  run  down  to  one  end 
of  the  shop,  so  that  if  we  have  need  to  use  it  we  can  do  so;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  need  to  use  it  while  the  other  one  is  in  use  we  would  run 
it  out  and  use  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  could  run  both  cranes  on  the  same  track  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  we  could  run  both  cranes  on  the  same  track, 
but  of  course  they  could  not  pass  one  another.  We  would  use  one  in 
one  end  of  the  building  and  the  other  in  the  other  end. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  I  mean  is,  have  you  a  track  heavy  enough  to 
carry  the  two  cranes  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  would  not  have  to  replace  the  track  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  method  of  handling  the  big  gun  by 
the  jack-and-block  system  compare  with  handling  it  with  a  crane  ? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  very  much  more  expensive,  both  because  of  the 
labor  that  is  required  in  handling  the  jack  and  blocks  and  also 
because  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  when  everybody  else  is  waiting. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  wait  for  this  work  to  be  done  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

FIRE  ENGINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  *'One  fire  engine,  $1,600." 
Gen.  Crozier.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  drop  that  out.    I  am 
uncertain  about  it.     It  is  a  small  estimate,  and  I  am  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  just  what  kind  of  fire  engine  is  needed  there,  so  I  will 
let  that  go  out. 

FACILITIES   FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  increasing  facilities  for  fire 
protection,  $11,725.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  intended  for  equipping  the  machine  shop 
and  one  of  the  storehouses  and  the  pattern  shop  with  the  sprinkler 
sj^tem,  and  also  for  the  installation  oi  en  automatic  fire-alarm  system 
with  alarm  boxes.  The  machine  shop  is  an  old  building,  end  all  the 
joists  and  floors  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  oil,  and  if  a  fire  started 
there  it  would  be  difficult  to  control.  In  that  machine  shoj)  we  have 
a  very  important  part  of  the  estabhshment  called  the  planning  room. 
The  planning  room  is  an  important  feature  of  scientific  management, 
whicn  we  have  introduced.  In  the  planning  room  we  have  the  re- 
cords of  our  stores,  the  records  of  the  time  required  to  do  work,  and 
other  records,  such  as  records  of  cost-keeping  which  constitute  our 
reference  in  estimates  of  the  time  required  to  do  work,  of  what  it 
will  cost,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  gotten  out  from  the  different  shops. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  embarrassment  if  we  should  lose  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  scientific 
management  to  keep  all  your  records  in  the  most  innamm'able  build- 
ing you  have  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  machine  shop  is  the  best  place  for  the  work  of 
the  planning  room  to  be  done.  As  far  as  the  records  are  concerned, 
if  we  could  put  them  away  and  simply  keep  them  as  records,  we 
would  put  them  somewhere  else,  but  the  people  in  that  room  have  to 
refer  to  them  all  the  time,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be  together. 
The  storehouse  in  which  we  intend  also  to  put  the  sprinkler  s}rstem 
contains  a  whole  lot  of  valuable  property,  the  product  of  this  arsenal 
and  other  arsenals,  which  is  kept  there  for  issue  to  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  appropriating 
for  sprinkler  systems  and  foivother  fire-prevention  devices  at  various 
places.  What  has  been  the  result,  if  any?  Have  they  been  called 
into  use  to  demonstrate  their  advantage  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  disastrous  fire  in  any 
of  the  buildings  where  we  have  the  sprinkler  system  installed,  although 
the  sprinkler  systems  have  been  called  on  more  than  once  to  exercise 
their  function.  We  have  had  very  disastrous  fires,  several  of  them 
since  I  have  been  Chief  of  Ordnance,  in  buildings  where  we  did  not 
have  this  system  or  any  other  good  system  installed.  We  had  one 
at  the  Benecia  Arsenal  which  burnt  up  property  that  went  into  the 
millions.     We   had  one   at  Rock   Island  Arsenal  which  burnt  up 
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property  which  went  into  the  millions.  We  had  one  at  the  New  York 
xVrsenal  which  burnt  up  property  which  dfd  not  go  into  the  millions, 
but  did  go  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  douars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  say  you  have  not  had  disastrous  fires  where 
you  have  had  the  sprinkler  system  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  not,  but  we  have  had  fires  which  called 
the  system  into  operation. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  then  they  have  been  effective  in  check- 
ing fires  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Undoubtedly,  thev  have  been  in  those  cases.  They 
are  in  common  use  and  wherever  they  are  installed  in  private  estab- 
hshments,  they  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  insurance 
rate.  Of  course,  we  do  not  get  that  benefit,  because  we  do  not  in- 
sure, but  we  do  get  the  benefit  of  less  fire  loss. 

The  Chairman.  The  underwriters  consider  them  a  very  valuable 
adjunct  ? 

Gon.  Crozier.  Yes,  they  do;  and  make  a  corresponding  reduction 
for  them  in  their  rates. 

BUILDING  FOR  ELECTRIC   ENGINE   AND  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '^For  a  building  for  housing  elec- 
tric engine  and  locomotive  crane,  85,000.'^ 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  for  a  building  of  simple  construction  which  is 
intended  to  be  located  at  the  south  side  of  tne  present  foundry  shed. 
It  will  have  a  concrete  floor  and  steel  sash,  windows,  and  doors.  It 
will  have  a  pit  under  it  for  the  locomotive  and  automobile  trucks. 
The  estimate  is  intended  to  cover  all  the  plumbing,  heating,  and  wir- 
ingfor  charging  the  electric  locomotive. 

The  Chairman.  Have  jou  a  place  for  them  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  not  any  place  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
had  a  place  where  we  used  to  run  them,  but  it  is  now  being  used  either 
for  the  hardening  plant  or  for  a  part  of  the  power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  important  improvement? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  an  important  improvement. 
These  machines  are  valuable  and  they  ought  to  be  properly  housed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  piece  of  maclunery  do  you  want  to  house  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  want  to  house  two  pieces  of  machinery.  One 
is  an  electric  engine  and  the  other  is  a  steam  locomotive  crane.  The 
electric  engine  is  one  which  is  used  for  switching  cars  about  the  estab- 
lishment.    We  have  a  number  of  freight  cars  in  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  An  electric  switching  engine? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  and  the  locomotive  crane  is  a  machine  which 
is  intended  to  go  about  under  its  own  steam  and  pick  up  articles  and 
load  them  into  cars  or  lift  them  from  one  place  to  another.  Of  course, 
the  electric  switching  engine  has  no  crane  on  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  not  have  these  machines  under  cover  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  have  been  under  cover,  but  we  have  used  the 
building  for  another  purpose  that  they  were  in.  At  present  they  can 
only  be  put  imder  cover  by  running  them  into  one  of  the  shops. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  would  also  be  a  charging  station  for  the 
electric  engine  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 
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ROOF  ON  BUILDING  CONTAINING  HARDENING  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  replacing  roof  on  building  containing  hard- 
ening plant,  $3,400." 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  present  building  has  a  wooden  truss  roof. 
The  character  of  the  work  carried  on  in  that  building,  as  its  name 
implies,  involves  the  use  of  fire  and  of  oil,  one  result  of  which  is  there 
is  a  sooty  deposit  which  finds  its  way  onto  all  the  little  ledges  about 
the  building,  in  the  roof  and  everywhere  else.  This  sooty  deposit  is 
very  inflammable,  and  as  sparks  are  apt  to  fly  about  in  the  air,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  work  there,  we  are  in  continual  danger 
of  having  the  roof  burnt  off.  Several  small  fires  have  occurred  there 
already,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  one  is  goin^  to  occur 
which  will  get  away  from  the  personnel  and  not  be  easily  extinguished. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  this  intendeci  to  be  a  steel  roof  ? 

Gren.  Crozier.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  steel  truss,  reinforced  con- 
crete roof.  The  trusses  will  be  of  steel  and  the  roof  itself  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  Noninflammable  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Noninflammable.  We  will  raise  the  roof  a  little 
in  putting  it  on,  and  some  of  the  appropriation  will  provide  for  that 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  building  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  about  90  feet  long  and  about  30  feet  wide. 

COAL  HANDLING  APPARATUS. 

The  Chairman.  '^For  construction  and  installation  of  conveying 
apparatus  for  handling  coal  for  power  plant,  $10,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  Here  is  a  sketch  (indicating)  showing  the  kind  of 
structure  we  intend  to  put  there.  Here  is  an  end  view  oi  the  building 
and  here  is  the  car  which  dumps  into  this  pit,  and  here  is  the  hoisting 
machinery  which  carries  the  coal  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  then 
we  have  a  conveying  attachment  which  carries  the  coal  ^ong  and 
drops  it  into  any  one  of  these  pockets.  The  location  of  the  buuding 
with  reference  to  the  power  plant  is  shown  in  this  sketch  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman*  How  do  you  handle  the  coal  now  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  now  handled  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  use  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Four  thousand  tons  a  year.  From  10  to  20  tons 
a  day  are  handled  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

You  will  notice  this  estimate  is  about  twice  as  much  as  one  for  a 
somewhat  similar  purpose  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  reason 
is  that  this  apparatus  is  intended  to  do  more  than  the  apparatus 
estimated  for  Kock  Island.  The  one  at  Rock  Island  only  hoists  the 
coal  and  dumps  it  into  a  comparativelv  small  coal  bin.  This  appa- 
ratus will  carry  the  coal  along  the  lengtn  of  the  bidlding  and  will  drop 
it  into  various  pockets,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  we  use  coal  for  power  and  heating  purposes, 
whereas  at  Rock  Island  we  use  it  only  for  heating,  usmg  hydro- 
electric power  for  power  purposes. 
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EXTENSION   OP  COAL  POCKET. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  of  $2,000  for  extension  of  coal 
pocket  is  an  essential  feature  of  this  apparatus  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  essential  feature  of  it.  Mr. 
Chairman^  the  prices  have  risen  up  there  so  fast  since  this  estimate 
was  made  that  that  should  be  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  two  items  here,  one  for  construction  and 
installation  of  conveying  api)aratus  for  handling  coal  for  power  plant, 
$10,000,  and  one  for  extension  of  coal  pocket,  $2,000,  and  the  two 
together  total  $12,000. 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  ought  to  be  $14,000  altogether.  The  hoisting 
and  conveying  apparatus  alone  will  cost  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  additional  capacity  does  this  $2,000 
for  extension  of  coal  pocket  give  you  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  pretty  nearly  doubles  the  capacity. 

WATERTOWN   ARSENAL,   TESTING  MACHINES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  necessary  professional  and 
skilled  labor,  purchase  of  materials,  tools,  and  appliances,  etc., 
$15,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  an  appropriation  which  has  been  running 
along  at  the  same  amount  for  over  13  years,  except  for  two  vears, 
when  it  was  increased  to  $35,000  for  temporary  purposes,  ana  then 
came  back  again  to  $15,000,  and  has  now  been  made  constantly  at 
$15,000  since  the  year  1910. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  chemical  laboratory  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  for  the  metalliirgical  and  chemical  laboratory 
and  for  operation  of  the  testing  machines. 

SPRINGFIELD  ARSENAL,   MASS. 

The  Chairman.  "Springfield  Arsenal,  Springfield,  Mass." 

DESCRIPTION. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Springfield  Arsenal  is  our  principal  factory  for 
smaU  arms,  and  for  a' long  time  was  our  only  such  factoiy.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  about  500  rifles  per  day  and  about  12,000  pistols  a  year 
and  about  250  automatic  machine  rifles  per  year,  of  a  type,  however, 
which  we  are  not  now  manufacturing.  We  have  one  other  small-arms 
factory  which  is  at  the  Rock  Islana  Arsenal,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
about  250  rifles  a  day.  All  of  these  figures  thus  far  relate  to  the 
1-shift  per  day  capacity.  For  some  time  now  the  small-arms  factory 
of  the  Rock  Islana  Arsenal  has  been  shut  down  and  not  in  operation, 
and  the  Springfield  Armory  has  been  miming  at  very  much  reduced 
capacity.  The  capacity  at  which  it  is  in  operation  now  is  not  much 
more  than  one-tenth  of  its  normal  1-shift  capacity.  We  have  esti- 
mates before  Congress  this  year  which  will  not  increase  that  rate  very 
much  unless  the  estimates  are  increased.  That  subject,  however, 
does  not  come  before  this  committee:  but  in  any  case,  there  is  not  in 
contemplation  any  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  this  arsenal,  and 
the  estimates  which  I  have  here  are  simply  for  certain  improvements 
which  would  result  in  cheapening  the  output  and  in  greater  conven- 
ience of  manufacture;  and  also  in  greater  safety. 
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EXTENSION   OF  MILLING  SHOP. 

The  first  item,  ^*For  extension  of  wing  of  milliog  shop,  $5,500,"  is 
for  providiQg  better  inspection  space  alongside  of  the  place  where  the 
filing  and  fitting  of  the  parts  ol  the  rifle  are  done.  It  is  best  illus- 
trated by  this  sketch  [illustrating].  The  present  room  is  a  projection 
of  a  long  building  there,  and  it  is  intended  to  a  little  more  than  double 
the  size  of  it,  as  is  shown  on  this  plan  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  use  some  of  the  space  you  are  not 
using  for  manufacturing  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Because  it  is  not  in  the  right  place.  This  [indicat- 
ing] is  an  end  view  of  the  long  building  which  runs  in  this  direction 
and  this  is  the  proposed  projection  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman,  if  you  got  along  with  that  when  you  were  turning 
out  500  rifles  a  day,  why  do  you  need  this  extension  when  you  are 
on^  turning  out  50  a  day? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  we  got  along  with  it  disadvantageously,  and 
the  room  ought  to  be  there  if  we  should  want  to  nm  this*  establish- 
ment at  anything  like  its  capacity.  With  reference  to  that  question, 
I  can  say  tnat  the  general  capacity  we  have  now  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  War  Department's  project  of  equipping  the  Army 
which  it  has  proposed  to  Congress  in  four  years ;  but  to  carry  the  Army 
through  a  year  of  war  and  enlarge  it  as  we  would  have  to  contemplate 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  capacity  would  have  to  be  very  con- 
siderably increased. 

The  Chairman.  That  contemplates  an  Army  of  2,000,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  to  carry  1,000,000  men  through  one  year  of 
war  and  by  the  second  year  to  increase  the  Army  by  1,000,000  men. 
I  would  not  advise  such  an  increase,  because  we  nave  in  the  countrv 
now,  called  into  existence  by  the  European  war,  several  large  small- 
arms  factories,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  count  on  the  assist- 
ance of  those  factories  in  case  of  war  rather  than  to  enlarge  our 
present  establishment.  * 

FACILITIES  FOR  FTRB  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "For  increasing  facilities  for 
fire  protection,  $20,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  intended  to  put  in  some  more  of  theee 
sprinlder  systems. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  sprinkler  systems  there  now,  havs 
you  not  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  some,  yes;  but  it  is  a  big  place. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  shut  up  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  had  in  1913  $5,000  for  fire  protection,  and  before 
that  we  had,  in  1910,  $5,100  for  fire  protection;  in  1901  we  had  $4,000 
for  fire  nrotection. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  this  sudden  need  for  protection  against 
fire  at  the  Springfield  Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  want  this  additional  protection  against  acci- 
dental fires.  Most  of  the  disastrous  fires  that  we  have  proceed  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  We  intend  to  put  this  sprinkler  system, 
among  other  places,  in  the  lumber  storehouse.  A  lumber  storehouse 
is  a  place  where  you  can  easily  have  a  disastrous  fire.     We  intend  to 
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put  them  in  one  of  the  finishing  shops  and  in  the  main  office  build- 
ing. That  is  where  the  sprinHers  are  to  go.  We  intend  ako  to 
biuld  protected  vaults  for  the  safe  storage  of  drawings  and  a  particu- 
larly valuable  set  of  instruments  called  master  templets  and  gauges, 
because  those  are  the  things  that  regulate  the  manufacture  of  our 
rifles,  both  at  Springfield  and  at  Rock  Island,  with  reference  to  the 
very  important  feature  of  the  interchangeability  of  parts,  which  is 
an  essential  for  modem  rifles.  At  present  in  these  buildings  where 
we  iatend  to  put  the  fire  sprinklers  we  have  only  fire  extinguishers 
and  the  general  protection  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city,  and  our 
own.  We  have  a  hose  cart  there  and  depend  on  the  pressm-o  in  the 
mains. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  do  not  insure  those  buildings,  do  you  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  do  not  insure  the  buildings  nor  the  contents 
thereof. 

WATERVLIET  ARSENAL,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  arsenal  is  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  West 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

DBSCRIFTION — MANUFACTURE  OP  CANNON,  ARMT  AND  NAVY. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Watervliet  Arsenal,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  cannon  factory  of  the  Army,  where  practically  all  of  our  guns 
described  as  cannon  are  manufactured,  from  the  largest  to  the  smaUest. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  only  cannon  factory  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  that  the  Army  has.  It  has  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  construction  called  for  by  the  appropriations  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  have  not  had  anv  cannon  made  by  private  manufac- 
turers for  a  good  while,  althougn  considering  the  whole  seacoast  de- 
fenses particularly,  a  considerable  number  of  cannon  which  are 
mounted  on  the  seaboard  have  been  manufactured  by  private  manu- 
facturers, but  none  for  som?  years. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  are  not  privately  manufacturing  any  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  we  have  not  made  any  privately  for  som? 
years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  so  with  reference  to  the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  some  have  been  manufactured  by  private 
firms  for  the  Navy  and  we  have  made  some  for  the  Navy  and  are  mak- 
ing some  for  them  now.  We  have  had  a  capacity  in  excess  of  the 
Army's  requirements.  The  project  of  the  War  Department  involves, 
as  you  know,  a  number  of  guns  of  both  the  large  and  small  sizes.  We 
have  not  a  sufficient  capacity  at  the  arsenal  lor  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  program.  The  largest  sizes  of  field  guns  are  needed  in 
larger  numbers  than  we  have  the  capacity  for,  but  by  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  $20,000  for  machinerv  we  can  meet  the 
necessities  if  we  work  three  shifts,  but  on  the  one  shift  basis  we  would 
have  to  go  into  it  considerably  more  extensively,  and  put  up  some 
buildings  as  well  as  install  additional  machinery.  When  I  speak  of 
our  abiuty  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  program  I  am  spealking  of 
the  three-shift  basis  and  I  am  speaking  also  of  the  standards  of  the 
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Greble  Board  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  artillery  that  will  be 
needed,  and  the  calibers. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  mean  the  Greble  Board's  report  on  the  size 
of  the  Army  then  contemplated  or  the  Greble  Board's  report  as  ap- 
plied to  an  army  of  a  million  men  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  mean  the  Greble  Board's  standard  as  applied  to 
the  larger  army,  which  is  approximately  1,000,000  men,  not  all  of 
them,  however,  organized  so  as  to  call  for  artillery.  The  1,000,000 
men  would  constitute  partially  a  reserve  for  the  organizations  which 
are  contemplated  by  the  present  project.  Those  organizations  call 
for  11  field  armies,  and  the  amount  oi  artillery  would  be  determined 
by  the  organization  into  field  armies  more  than  it  is  by  the  number  of 
men. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That,  of  course,  is  using  the  old  figure  of  3.19  of 
guns  per  1,000  rifles  and  sabers. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Whereas  the  Treat  Board  not  only  increased  the 
number  of  armies,  but  adopted  a  unit  of  5  guns  per  1,000  rifles  and 
sabers  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Under  the  Treat  Board  plan,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, you  have  nothing  Uke  the  necessary  capacitv  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No  ;  we  would  not  have  anythmg  like  the  necessary 
capacity  to  m.eet  the  plan,  and  we  have  not  got  the  plant  for  meeting 
it  on  a  one-shift  basis  now — I  mean  under  the  Greble  Board's 
standard.  However,  taking  the  estimates  that  are  before  Congress 
now,  they  contemplate  seventy-eight  3-inch  field  guns;  ninety-eight 
3-inch  howitzers,  and  72  antiaircraft  guns,  considering  the  smaller 
sizes  of  field  artillery,  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  can  complete 
these  within  about  20  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  oi  the 
order.  When  you  come  into  the  war  time  needs,  considering  the 
probable  wastage  of  guns — wearing  them  out,  and  the  loss  and 
destruction  of  them  in  battle,  and  the  possible  addition  of  another 
million  men  during  the  first  year — the  capacity  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  meet  those  conditions.  It 
would  require  a  plant  five  or  six  times  the  capacity  of  the  present 
plant.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  meetmg  those  conditions, 
on  a  three-shift  basis,  would  be  about  $1,500,000;  that  would  be  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  enlargement. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  larger  sizes  of  cannon,  of  5-inch  caliber 
and  above,  and  field  artillery  cannon  of  the  larger  sizes  than  6  inches, 
the  present  annual  capacity  of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  will  take  care 
of  it  all,  except  for  the  16-mch  guns.  The  WatervUet  Arsenal  is  not 
now  fitted  to  make  the  16-inch  guns  at  all,  and  in  order  to  equip  it 
for  making  these  gims  we  would  nave  to  improve  the  large  gun  shop 
by  raising  the  roof  over  the  shrinkage  pit  and  by  putting  m  a  new 
crane,  and  by  some  other  alterations  of  that  kind.,  which  would  cost 
about  $220,000.  In  addition  we  ought  to  alter  three  large  lathes, 
which  are  at  present  not  of  the  capacity  for  taking  q,  16-incn  gun,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $75,000,  or  three  large  machine  tools  similar  to  lathes, 
but  not  lathes.  If  these  funds  are  provided  we  could  manufacture 
the  twenty-six  16-inch  gtms,  which  are  included  in  the  program  of  the 
board  of  review  in  about  nine  years,  instead  of  in  the  fours  years  that 
are  contemplated,  or  with  four  annual  appropriations.    To  double  the 
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capacity  of  the  establishment  for  the  16-inch  guns,  which  would  per- 
mit us  to  finish  these  guns  in  something  like  the  length  of  time  re- 
auired,  would  cost  for  additional  machines  and  further  alterations  to 
tlie  building,  but  not  including  any  new  buildings,  an  additional  sum 
uf  $385,000,  making  a  total  of  $680,000.  Therefore  as  it  stands  I 
think  it  is  almost  necessary  to  appropriate  $295,000  to  enable  us  to 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  16-inch  guns  at  all,  and  wiuh  that 
appropriation  we  cauld  probably  manufacture  the  first  gun  in  about 
iwo  years  and  thereafter  we  could  turn  out  16-inch  guns  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  in  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  those  estimates  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  private  concerns  are  now  in  a  position  to 
build  16-inch  gmis? 

Gon.  Crozier.  There  is  no  private  concern  at  present  which  is  in 
a  position  to  build  these  guns. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  of  them  are  in  such  a  near  position  as  to 
make  them  probable  bidders  for  such  work  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  are  two,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Co.  This  16-inch  gun  that  we  are  projecting  is  a  very  large 
and  powerful  piece,  50  calibers  in  length,  weigning  about  150  tons; 
and  it  is  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been  built  in  this  country 
before  or  in  any  other.  It  would  require  an  enlargement  of  facilities 
that  exist  anywhere  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  were  the  16-inch  guns  built  that  have  just 
been  completed  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  have  been  two  of  them  completed  in  thid 
country;  one  was  built  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  and  the  other  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Neither  one  of  them  is  as  large  a  gun 
as  that  proposed.  The  one  built  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  is  shorter, 
bebg  35  calibers  long,  and  the  weight  is  120  tons,  instead  of  150  tons, 
as  the  new  ones  are  expected  to  weigh.  The  Navy  gun  is  40  calibers 
long,  and  I  think  it  weighed  considerably  less  than  our  gun. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  built  in  a  navy  yard  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  navy  yam. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  estimated  in  the  fortifications  bill  for 
starting  work  on  several  of  those  16-inch  guns  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  know  accurately  what  such 
guns  are  going  to  cost  ?  . 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  it.  I  have  estimated 
that  the  gun  and  its  carriage  would  cost  about  $325,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Give  the  estimate  on  the  gun  by  itself. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  expect  the  gun  would  cost  at  least  $150,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  would  be  a  reasonable  price  to 
pay  private  manufacturers. 

Gen.  Crozier.  My  own  price,  which  I  have  mentioned,  does  not 
include  any  of  the  machinery.  If  we  were  to  call  on  private  manu- 
facturers to  make  these  guns  they  probably  would  want  an  order  of 
sufficient  size  to  pretty  nearly  cover  the  machinery  and  to  cover  the 
new  installation  that  they  would  have  to  put  in.  Of  course,  if  you 
add  that  to  the  price  I  have  given  of  $150,000,  it  would  make  it  con- 
siderably greater.    The  reasonable  price  that  ought  to  be  paid  the 
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Erivate  manufacturer  would  depend  altogether  on  how  much  business 
e  would  be  expected  to  have.  If  the  Navy  should  make  many  of 
these  guns,  and  I  understand  that  they  propose  to  put  16-inch  guns 
on  the  new  ships,  we  would  have  to  take  tneir  number  of  guns  and 
add  them  to  our  26,  and  then  take  away  the  number  we  expect  to 
build  in  our  own  shops  in  order  to  see  what  number  would  be  left  to 
go  to  the  private  manufacturers;  and  then  demand  a  reasonable  dis- 
tribution of  the  cost — that  is,  distribute  the  cost  of  the  installation 
that  they  would  have  to  make  over  that  number  of  guns,  and  thus 
arrive  at  the  proper  price. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  reason  for  my  question  was  that  it  might  bo 
thought  desirable  to  undertake  to  put  a  limit  on  the  price  over  and 
above  the  arsenal  cost  for  the  different  kinds  of  munitions  that  we 
might  buy,  which  is  one  of  the  methods  that  has  been  suggested  for 
protecting  us  against  the  undue  charges  that  might  be  made  when 
we  obtained  our  munitions  from  private  manufacturers.  Would  25 
per  cent  increase  over  the  arsenal  cost  in  this  case  represent  a  suffi- 
cient leeway  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  it  would  if  you  charged  into  the  arsenal  cost 
the  arsenal  preparations  to  build  the  gun,  but  if  you  leave  those  out, 
I  hardly  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  would  be  the  machinery  cost  to  one  of  those 
plants,  equipped  otherwise,  to  do  this  work  ?  I  assume  that  the  cost 
would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  certain  machines  of  a  sufficient  size 
to  handle  16-inch  guns. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  including  cranes.  Of  couree,  we  would  not 
have  to  include  any  of  their  tempering  tanks  and  tempering  furnaces, 
because  they  would  probably  have  them  paid  for  otherwise  by  forg- 
ings  that  wo  would  get  from  them  anyway.  We  would  have  to  got 
the  forgings  from  them  whether  wo  built  them  or  they  built  them, 
and  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  forgings  they  would  necessarily  take 
care  of  the  cost  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  would  include  the  cranes,  because  the  forgings 
would  have  to  be  handled  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  forgings  are  handled  separatolv. 
When  you  come  to  the  cranes,  you  must  have  one  to  handle  the  whole 
thing,  after  the  forgings  have  oeen  assembled  together  into  the  gun. 
Now,  then,  that  would  leave,  as  you  say,  as  the  installation  necessary 
probably  only  the  cost  of  the  machinery.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
machinery  which  would  be  necessary  to  use  for  this  purpose  to  give 
the  output  that  I  have  spoken  of,  that  is,  one  gun  in  two  years,  and 

funs  coming  along  at  intervals  of  four  months  after  that,"we  would 
ave  for  that  purpose  one  large  lathe  which  was  appropriated  for  last 
year  and  whicn  installed  will  cost  $95,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  They  are  probably  equipped  with  sufficient  lathes 
now  to  do  that  work. 

Gen.  Crozier.  If  I  can  finish  with  what  we  have  got,  then  I  can  see 
better  what  is  the  reasonable  probabihtv  with  reference  to  their 
equipment.  In  addition  to  that,  I  would  have  these  three  large 
machines  that  will  need  for  their  alteration  about  $75,000.  Then,  m 
addition  to  that,  we  will  need  a  large  crane  not  included  in  these  fig- 
ures to  serve  those  machines  in  the  machine  shop,  which  would  cost 
about  $50,000;  and,  then,  some  alterations  would  be  needed  in  the 
overhead  arrangements  of  the  shrinkage  pit,  and  possibly  the  deep- 
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enin^  of  the  shrinkage  pit,  and  a  large  crane  that  would  serve  the 
shrinkage  pit,  all  of  wnicn  together  would  cost  about  $220,000.  Now, 
I  should  say  that  their  situation  would  be  such  that  they  would  have 
to  make  something  hke  similar  additions  to  those.  They  would 
probably  have  to  increase  their  crane  capacity,  as  we  have  to;  they 
would  probably  have  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machines  they 
already  have,  just  as  we  have  to,  and  very  likely  they  would  find 
among  their  machines  that  they  would  be  short  at  least  one  which 
they  could  not  provide  by  alterations,  and  they  would  have  to  buy  a 
new  one  for  the  purpose,  just  as  we  have  to  do.  So  that  I  should  say 
if  they  are  in  about  the  condition  that  we  are  in,  they  could  for  about 
S300,000  equip  themselves  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  at  the  same 
rate  that  this  equipment  would  enable  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Of  course,  that  would  not  be  all  loss  to  them,  even 
if  they  only  built  those  particular  guns,  because  that  machinery 
would  be  01  value  for  other  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  probably.  Now,  we  will  need  26  guns  and 
the  Navy  will  need  more  still,  and  if  we  distribute  this  $300,000  over 
10  guns  we  get  the  amoimt  of  $30,000  per  gun.  Then,  if  you  add  to 
that  a  cost  of  something  like  $1,000  per  ton  for  a  150-ton  gun,  that 
would  make  each  gun  cost  about  $180,000. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Inat  is  making  other  allowances  to  the  manufac^ 
turer,  or  a  price  over  and  above  our  arsenal  cost? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  allowing  for  interest  and  depre- 
ciation on  the  plant,  except  that  the  cost  of  it  would  be  spread  ovet 
10  guns.  That  might  cover  depreciation,  but  it  is  making  no  allow-^ 
ance  for  interest. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  General,  you  have  gathered  froin  my  questions  that 
I  was  approaching  the  subject  of  how  a  limitation  might  properly 
be  put,  m  the  event  it  was  thought  desird,ble,  upon  the  cost  of  such 
guns  as  should  be  obtained  by  private  manufacture. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Inasmuch  as  nobody  in  this  country  has  manufac- 
tured fi^ns  of  as  large  size  as  those  we  are  contemplating,  although 
some  have  been  manufactured  of  the  caliber  that  we  are  contein- 
plating,  but  of  less  length,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  specify  a  limit 
of  price  which  could  not  be  exceeded  in  bargaining  for  such  ^uns  a^ 
these.  If  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  place  a  limitation  by  any 
method,  the  best  method  I  can  suggest  with  my  present  knowledge 
would  be  that  the  contract  should  De  made  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
cost  of  manufacture  plus  a  reasonable  percentage.. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  improvements  that  you  say  are  essential 
in  order  to  manufacture  the  latest  type  of  16-inch  gun  were  provided 
in  this  bill,  how  soon  thereafter  would  you  be  in  a  position  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  16-inch  guns  % 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  would  order  the  forgings  at  once,  and  would 
expect  by  the  time  the  forgings  would  be  delivered,  which  would  be 
in  a  number  of  months,  to  commence  work  on  them.  There  is 
already  one  lathe  under  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  provided  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  ready  for  installation  before 
long,  and  we  could  commence  work  as  soon  as  the  forgings  were  de- 
livered. We  would  go  to  work  at  once  with  those  changes  in  the 
shrinkage  pit  and  over  the  shrinkage  pit,  and  on  the  alterations  in 
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those  other  machines,  so  I  would  hope  not  to  be  kept  back  much  by 
the  machinery  installation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  General,  in  supplying  this  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  16-inch  guns,  will  the  equipment  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  enable  you  to  build  guns  of  even  larger  size,  if  in  the  future  that 
should  be  thought  to  be  aesirable  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Mr.  Sherley,  if  we  put  in  this  185-ton  crane,  we 
will  have  a  margin  there.  Our  lathes  would  enable  us  to  buUd,  say. 
an  18-inch  gun,  45  caUbers  in  length,  instead  of  50  calibers  in  lengtn, 
and  beyond  that,  presumably,  if  we  wanted  to  increase  the  actual 
length  of  the  gun,  measured  in  feet  instead  of  in  calibers,  we  could 
again  piece  out  these  lathes.  We  will  therefore  have  a  margin  in 
our  prmcipal  piece  of  machinery,  which  will  be  the  crane. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  about  the  shrinkage  pit  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  As  far  as  the  shrinkage  pit  is  concerned,  we  would 
probably  be  able  in  almost  any  case  to  go  farther  down  in  the 
ground,  and  get  our  increased  height  in  that  way. 

LAROE  GUN  SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  first  improvement  you  are  asking  for  is  an 
improvement  of  the  large  gun  shop,  which  you  estimate  to  cost 
$170,000. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  the  item  I  have  been  talking  about  as  a 
$220,000  item  instead  of  $170,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  $220,000  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Because  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  crane 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  gun  is  to  be  heavier  than  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  time  this  estimate  was  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  heavier? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  did  not  think  in  the  first  place  we  would  put 
in  as  large  a  crane  as  a  185-ton  crane,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we 
expect  to  put  in  one  more  crane  than  this  estimate  contemplated. 
We  need  a  crane  over  the  shrinkage  pit  which  is  in  the  central  part 
of  this  long  shop,  over  which  the  building  is  elevated  to  give  this 
great  height  we  nave  been  talking  about.  We  have  a  crane  there  to 
handle  this  gim  at  this  great  height,  but,  of  course,  that  crane  can 
Xiot  serve  the  shop  where  the  gun  is  manufactured,  where  the  parts 
are  turned  and  bored. 

The  Chairman.  That  crane  is  to  hold  it  up  in  a  vertical  position  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  and  to  bring  it  up  where  this  shrinkage  pit 
crane  can  get  hold  of  it  we  will  need  another  crane  not  included  in 
this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  manu- 
facture your  16-inch  gun  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  it  you  can  not  manufacture  the  16-inch 
gun. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Without  it  we  can  not  manufacture  the  16-inch  gim. 

EXTENSION   OF  SMITH   SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  extension  of  smith  shop, 
$12,000/' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  item  relates  to  the  small  gun  shop.  The 
smith  shop  is  a  sort  of  projection  on  the  large  gun  shop,  and  by  car- 
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rying  it  out  a  little  and  enlarging  it  we  can  get  some  room  in  the  small 
gun  shop  and  get  the  blacl^mith  operations  out  of  that  shop  and 
make  some  room  for  a  Uttle  machinery,  which  will  manufacture,  not 
the  largest  size,  but  the  larger  size  of  field  guns,  which  room  we  need 
for  the  additional  machinery  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  enlarging  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  object  is  to  get  more  room  in  the  small  gun 
shop.  We  want  to  enlarge  it  for  tine  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the 
smaU  gun  shop  some  blacksmith  work  done  at  this  end  [indicating], 
and  we  want  to  enlarge  the  present  smith  shop  by  putting  this  addi- 
tion on  it,  and  then  we  will  use  this  part  [indicating]  for  other  ma- 
chine tools  for  manufacturing  small  guns;  that  is,  not  the  smallest 
guns,  but  the  larger  sizes  of  field  artillery.  When  I  sav  the  larger 
sizes  I  do  not  mean  the  great  big  16-inch  field  guns,  which  are  new  in 
the  world,  but  gims  of  the  6-inch  howitzer  type.  The  small  gun  shop 
which  we  want  to  relieve  is  very  considerably  overcrowded  with 
machinery,  and  manufacture  is  expensive  and  inconvenient.  At 
times  we  have  had  to  use  two  or  three  shifts  in  there,  and  the  work 
of  one  shift  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  another  shift,  because  there  is 
not  space  between  the  machines.  One  reason  why  it  is  so  congested 
is  that  in  the  effort  to  avoid  using  three  shifts  any  more  than  we 
have  to,  we  would  put  more  machines  in  so  as  to  get  the  work  done 
m  one  shift;  and  in  doing  that  we  have  crowded  that  building  more 
than  it  ought  to  be  crowded.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  get  enough 
floor  space  there  to  put  in  machines  enough  tp  avoid  the  use  of  three 
shifts,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  two  shifts,  and  this  is  an 
inexpensive  way  of  doing  it. 

MACHINB-TOOL  EQUIPMENT,  FIELD  AND  SIEGE  OUN  SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  machine-tool  equipment  for  field  and  siege 
gun  shop,  $37,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  to  provide  for  additional  machine  tools  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  this  small  ^n  shop,  I  have  been  talking  about, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  gomg  to  three  shifts,  and  I  would  Uke 
to  have  it  also  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  going  to  two  shifts.  These 
machines  would  be  installed  in  the  place  I  nave  just  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  Then  these  two  items  go  together,  do  they? 

Gen.  Crozier.  They  go  together;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  increase  your  capacity  or  effect  economy 
in  vour  operations? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  will  do  both.  It  will  increase  the  capacity  if  we 
have  to  work  the  shop  to  its  limit,  but  I  hope  by  having  this  done  we 
will  avoid  working  the  shop  to  its  limit  and  that  will  increase  the 
economy,  because  a  third  shift  is  not  at  all  economical,  and  a  second 
shift  is  not  very  economical. 

INCREASING  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  **For  increasing  facilities  for  fire  protection, 
817,000." 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  intended  to  do  several  things.  We  would 
expect  to  extend  the  sprinkler  system  to  include  a  lumber  storeroom 
and  a  stock  room  for  the  shops,  which  would  take  about  $1,500. 
Another  item  which  we  expect  to  cover  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
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carpenter  shop  and  the  lumber  storeroom  and  the  shop  stock  room  con- 
stitute a  single  building  with  no  fireproof  partition.  We  propose  to 
extend  this  system  through  the  entire  building.  This  all  related  to 
the  item  of  $1,500  to  supplement  the  automatic  sprinkler  system. 
We  have  at  present  two  pumps  located  in  the  dynamo  room  in  the 
lower  part  oi  the  arsenal,  down  below  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  same  matter  you  had  here  some  time 
ago  to  increase  the  powerhouse  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  requested  $13,000? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  had  that  up  before.  There  has  been  an 
item  of  $16,000  for  increasing  facilities  for  fire  protection,  including 
a  motor-driven  pump  and  house.  The  project  was  originally  sub- 
mitted to  call  lor  $20,300,  which  included  $10,700  for  automatic 
sprinklers  for  the  lower  storehouse  down  in  the  lower  nart  of  the 
arsenal,  and  the  item  of  $1,500  which  I  have  just  been  talking  about 
for  the  lumber  storeroom  and  the  shop  stock  room;  $5,500  for  the 
fire  pump  and  house  which  I  am  now  talking  about,  and  for  a  fire-alarm 
system.  The  fire-alarm  system  which  called  for  $2,600  I  have 
already  allotted  for  out  of  my  general  appropriation.  I  did  not  want 
to  do  that,  but  I  thought  it  was  urgently  necessary,  so  I  allotted 
$2,600.  The  second  item,  the  lumber  storehouse,  was  omitted  from 
the  list. 

Now,  taking  those  two  items,  which  together  amount  to  S4,100, 
from  the  $20,300,  the  proposition  originally  submitted,  left  the 
project  as  I  submitted  it  last  year  of  $16,200.  In  considering  it 
this  year  I  have  restored  the  item  of  $1,500  for  the  upper  storehouse 
because  I  think  it  is  necessary,  and  adding  that  to  the  $16,200,  which 
was  the  item  before  you  last  year,  makes  the  project  now  submitted 
$17,700,  of  which  $1,500,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  for  a  sprinkler 
system  in  the  lumber  storeroom  and  the  shop  stock  room,  S5,500 
for  fire  pump  and  house,  and  $10,700  for  automatic  sprinklers  in 
the  lower  storehouses. 

AIB  COMPRESSOR. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  the  purchase  and  installs 
tion  of  an  air  compressor,  $6,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  an  air  compressor  now  which  is  in  poor 
condition  and  which  operates  ineflBciently.  We  want  this  com- 
pressor to  take  its  place  and  supply  air  for  the  operation  of  the  steam 
hammers  in  the  summer  season.  In  the  winter  season  we  operate 
these  steam  hammers  by  the  steam  boilers  which  are  used  for  heating 
the  plant,  but  in  the  summer  season  we  do  not  have  to  use  the  boilers 
for  heating,  an,d  the  power,  except  for  these  steam  hammers,  which 
operates  the  plant  is  electric  power  which  we  get  from  a  commercial 
company.  Therefore,  by  usin^  this  air  compressor  operated  by  an 
electric  motor  in  the  summer  time,  we  avoid  the  necessity  for  having 
any  steam  on  the  boilers  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  compressor  you  have  now  in  bad  condition  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  in  bad  condition  and  needs  replacement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  beyond  repair? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  beyond  repair.  It  would  be  more  expensive 
to  repair  it  than  is  worth  while. 
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ROAD  REPAIRS. 


The  Chairman.    For  road  repairs,  $20,000. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  estimate  in  its  application  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  will  be  used  for  repairr 
ing  the  main  roads  of  the  arsenal  which  are  in  bad  condition,  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that  they  were  built  originally  for  much  lighter 
traffic  than  takes  place  over  them  now.  The  broken  stone  which 
has  been  added  on  this  road  from  time  to  time  has  broken  through 
and  heavy  wheels  go  clear  down  to  the  foundation.  The  roads  have 
been  badly  rutted  and  are  no  longer  in  proper  condition.  It  is  the 
same  experience  everybody  has  with  increased  traffic  and  increased 
heavy  traffic,  and  we  will  have  to  put  in  better  roads.  The  second 
$10,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  paving  a  public  street  which  runs 
through  the  arsenal  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Again  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  They  were  paved  at  an  expenditure  on  our 
part  of  $15,000  about  24  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  were  they  paved  with  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Belgian  block. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  they  have  lasted  24  years  without  resurfacing  ? 

Gen.  CROZIER.  They  have  lasted  24  years  and  I  have  had  no 
appropriation  for  it  in  the  meantime.  It  is  in  bad  condition  now  and 
I  imagine  it  is  very  roi^h.  The  roadway  is  the  main  line  of  traffic 
from  Albany  to  tne  city  of  Watervliet  whict  is  just  north  of  the 
arsenal,  and  beyond  that  to  Cohoes  and  Waterford  and  Troy. 

The  Chairman.  Does  a  street  car  line  run  on  that  street? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  there  is  a  street  car  line  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  contribute  anything  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  street  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  they  contribute  something  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  street  and  they  contribute  sonething  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
pavement  also.  The  Government  holds  title  to  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  except  for  about  270  feet,  near  the  south  end 
where  it  owns  title  on  one  side,  which  will  have  an  effect  here  about 
which  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  The  section  of  the  street  to  be 
paved  is  about  1 ,620  feet  long  and  about  43  feet  wide  from  curb  to 
curb.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  repaving  the  street  through  the 
arsenal  grounds  is  $26,000.  This  will  be  divided  between  the  arsenal, 
the  street  railway  company,  the  city  of  Watervliet  and  the  private 
owners  who  abut  for  a  part  of  the  length  on  one  side.  Out  of  the 
total  of  $26,000,  the  arsenal  will  contribute  this  $10,000.  The  im- 
provement will  consist  of  taking  up  the  Belgian  blocks  and  replacing 
them  on  a  concrete  foundation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  customary  for  us  to  make  improvements 
of  such  roads,  is  it,  General  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  done  it  before  at  this  place  by  a  larger 
appropriation  than  is  now  called  for.  We  do  it  at  Springfield,  where 
Federal  Street  runs  through  the  armory  grounds.  There,  however, 
we  are  in  the  unfortimate  position  of  not  only  owning  that  street 
which  runs  through  the  grounds,  but  we  own  several  of  the  streets 
on  the  outside  of  tne  grounds  and  we  have  to  keep  them  in  order  also. 

The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  own  this  street. 
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Gen.  Crozier.  We  do  not.  It  belongs  to  the  city  of  Watervliet, 
but,  as  I  say,  we  are  the  owners  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  except  for 
about  one-seventh  of  its  length,  where  we  only  own  on  one  side. 
The  private  owners  on  the  opposite  side  will  contribute  to  this  work 
of  repaving. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $26,000  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  of  which  we  will  contribute  $10,000.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  usefm  street  to  us.  The  road  used  to  belong  to  a 
turnpike  company,  but  it  was  acquired  by  the  city  of  Watervfiet  by 
conaemnation  proceedings  26  years  ago. 

WATBR-POW^R  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  "For  increasing  capacity  of  water-power  plant, 
$2,500.'^ 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  explained  to  you  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Erie  Canal  runs  through  the  arsensU  grounds,  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  Between  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  river  there  is  considerable 
fall,  and  we  have  the  right  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  water  from  the 
canal  and  use  it  for  power  purposes.  This  is  used  in  generating  elec- 
tricity, a  wheel  being  placed  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  old  buudings 
which  we  have  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arsenal,  near  the  river  bank, 
between  the  river  and  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  included  in  the  estimate  of 
$17,500. 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  I  gave  all  of  the  items  included  in  the  $17,700. 
That  was  for  fire  protection,  and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us 
light  and  a  certain  amount  of  pDwer.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  uie  light- 
ing at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  with  this  little  power  plant.  We  expect 
to  get  a  40-kilowatt  generator  and  operate  it  in  multiple  with  the 
present  one  which  we  have  there  now,  which  p.  /ides  50  kilowatts. 
We  would  get  an  increase  of  from  30  to  35  kilowatts  of  continuous 
power  by  this  installation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  this  additional  power? 

Gen.  Crozier.  All  that  we  get  in  this  way  cuts  oflF  the  amount 
that  we  have  to  buy,  which  we  get  at  so  much  a  kilowatt  hour.  I 
think  the  price  now  is  somewhere  near  2  cents;  between  a  cent  and  a 
half  and  2  cents.  It  is  like  all  of  those  water-power  charges — there 
is  a  certain  fixed  charge,  and  then  a  surcharge — the  price  depends  on 
tile  amount  used.  It  amounts  to  something  between  a  cent  and  a 
half  and  2  cents  now. 

REPAIRS  TO  StONE  AND  BRICK  WALLS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  repairs  to  stone  and  brick 
walls  surrounding  the  arsenal  reservation,  $5,000.'* 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  asked  you  for  money  under  that  heading 
several  times.  This  is  an  old  wall  that  surroxmds  the  arsenal  reserva- 
tion, which  was  never  very  well  built.  The  wall  is  made  of  stone; 
it  is  more  than  one  stone  thick,  but  through  some  particular  lack  of 
skill  it  was  built  without  any  headers,  without  any  stones  running 
through  it  to  bind  it  tocether.  Sections  of  it  fall  out  and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  repair  uiose  sections  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
we  repair  them  we  get  a  good  wall. 
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Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  wall  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  smrounds  the  whole  grounds  and  it  is  about 
10,000  feet  long. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  need  of  it? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  it  incloses  the  arsenal  grounds;  it  is  pretty 
high;  it  is  about  9  feet  high  and  it  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the 
arsenal;  in  times  like  these  our  commanding  officers  are  a  Uttle 
nervous  about  the  safety  of  the  place.  Of  course,  anybody  could 
get  over  a  wall  9  feet  high,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  it  without  bfeing 
observed  when  you  have  a  fairly  good  patrol.  Without  any  wafl 
at  all  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  watchmen  for 
the  protection  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  customary  to  have  these  walls  around  these 
reservations  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  have  not  got  a  stone  wall  like  this  around  any 
of  the  others  that  I  remember,  but  we  have  some  kind  of  a  fence 
around  all  of  them.  Around  the  Springfield  Armory  we  have  a 
high  iron  fence;  I  guess  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  high  as  that  door,  and 
it  goes  all  around  the  reservation.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal  we 
have  a  high  fence,  which  is  a  wooden  picket  fence  for  a  part  of  the 
way  and  an  iron  fence  the  rest  of  the  way.  At  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
we  have  a  high  stone  wall  on  two  sides,  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
creek  on  the  other  side.  At  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  of  course,  we 
are  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  we  do  not  have  to  have  any  fence. 
At  the  Picatinny  Arsenal  we  have  a  wire  fence  because  it  is  away 
out  in  the  country  and  we  have  nothing  near  it.  I  would  not  put  a 
wall  like  this  at  Watervliet  if  it  was  not  there  already.  It  has  been 
there,  I  believe,  for  over  50  years.  The  last  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  was  $5,000,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910,  and  the  last  appropriation  before  that  was  in  1907. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  tnis  sum  expected  to  complete  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  it  will  not,  but  we  hope  that  it  wiU  enable  us  to 
rebuild  or  repair  as  much  of  the  wall  as  needs  it  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  we  will  not  require  any  additional  money  for  about  three 
years,  when  we  will  probably  have  to  ask  for  another  appropriation 

EXTENSION  OF  LOCKER  ROOU,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  extension  of  locker  room 
and  toilet  facihties,  $23,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  Tliis  is  intended  to  add  an  extension  to  the  present 
locker  room,  so  as  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  men — 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  now.  There  are  15  toilets  there  for 
from  400  to  600  workmen;  the  present  force  is  about  450,  but  we 
have  had  within  the  past  year  and  a  half  as  many  as  600.  The 
place  that  we  have  now  is  not  anything  like  enough  to  accommodate 
them.  We  want  to  add  to  it,  so  that  we  will  have  some  364  lockers 
and  160  wash  basins.  The  general  layout  is  shown  on  this  print. 
Here  is  the  toilet  room,  and  here  is  the  locker  room  [indicating]. 

ALTERATIONS   OF  LARGE  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  alteration  of  large  machine 
tools,  $75,000." 
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Gen.  Cbozier.  That  is  what  we  have  been  talking  about  during 
my  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  money  required  to  equip  you  for 
manufacturing  the  16-inch  guns? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  which,  added  to  the  $220,000,  the  first 
item,  would  make  $295,000,  and  that  would  enable  us  to  build  one 
in  two  years  and  three  guns  a  year  after  that. 

^  LUMBER-STORAOB  SHED. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  one  lumber-storage  shed, 
$5,000.'' 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  used  to  have  a  building  there  that  was  used  for 
the  storage  of  lumber,  but  we  have  fitted  it  up  for  a  general  stock 
room  and  carpenter  shoj),  that  being  the  best  disposition  to  make  of 
it.  The  storage  shed  will  be  located  near  this  carpenter  shop  and 
will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  lumber  as  well  as  for  the  storage  of 
cement. 

STORAGE  PLATFORMS  IN  LARGE-OUN   SHOP. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  *'For  the  construction  of  storage 
platforms  in  large-gun  shop,  $1,500." 

Gen.  Crozier.  Tnat  is  lor  the  purpose  of  getting  small  foreings, 
wire,  and  other  stock  off  the  floor,  where  there  is  no  room  for  it. 
We  will  make  an  elevated  platform  supported  partly  by  the  wall 
along  one  side  of  the  building  and  partly  by  other  supports  along- 
side of  the  wall,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  clear  the  floor  on  which 
there  is  too  much  congestion. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  win  give  vou  considerably  more  room,  will  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  it  will  give  us  considerably  more  floor  space. 

INSTALLATION   OF  STEAM  HEAT. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  *'For  the  installation  of  steam  heat 
in  stock  room,  pad  room,  and  lumber  storage  room,  $1,200.*' 

Gen.  Crozier.  We  started  in  some  time  ago  to  do  that  work;  I 
found  that  it  was  pressing  and  I  had  to  draw  on  my  general  funds 
for  it,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  need  it  now.  The  work  has  been 
done  and  tne  item  can  be  taken  off. 

RAILROAD  CAR  FOR   SHIPPING  16-INCH  AND  14-INCH  dUNS. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  The  next  item  is  ''For  one  railroad  car  for  shipping 
16-inch  and  14-inch  guns  between  Watervliet  and  Watertown 
Arsenals  and  the  Sandjr  Hook  Proving  Ground,  $14,000.'* 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  only  one  rai&oad  car  that  will  take  those 
guns,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  We  have  been 
able  to  get  it  heretofore,  because  there  have  not  been  many  of  these 
^uns  that  especially  rcauired  it.  The  14-inch  guns  do  not  require 
it,  as  there  are  cars  belonging  to  the  railroads  that  will  carry  the 
14-inch  guns.  But  that  is  the  only  car  there  is  that  will  carry  a  16- 
inch  gun.  The  need  for  this  car  has  not  been  pressing  heretofore, 
because  only  two  16-inch  guns  have  been  built  m  the  country,  but 
we  are  now  going  into  the  manufacture  of  more  of  them,  and  we 
ought  to  have  this  car.     There  is  no  demand  for  such  a  car  upon  the 
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J>art  of  the  railroads,  because  the  only  use  which  they  would  have 
or  it  would  be  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Will  your  furnishing  the  car  make  any  difference  in 
your  transportation  rates? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  ought  to  make  a  difference.  We  would  have  to 
pay  the  railroad  for  hauling  the  car,  but  we  would  not  have  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  car  besides. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Have  you  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  will  cost  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  $14,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  expect  to  build  this  car  or  have  it  built  ? 

Gren.  Crozier.  We  will  probably  have  it  built. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  have  had  an  estimate  of  $14,000? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Oh,  yes;  from  the  people  from  whom  we  expect  to 
get  it. 

REPAIRS   OF   ARSENALS — ^MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  ''For  repairs  and  improvement  at 
arsenals,  and  to  meet  such  unforeseen  expenditures  as  accidents  or 
other  contingencies  during  the  year  may  render  necessary,  including 
$150,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  machinery  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  arsenals,  $350,000.''  For  a  number 
of  years  you  have  asked  for  $290,000  and  have  received  that  amount. 
Wtat  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase  of  $60,000  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Because  the  $290,000  has  never  been  enough. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  been  using  all  of  it? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  we  spend  it  aU,  and  are  continuallv  tempted 
to  draw  on  manufacturing  appropriations  for  doing  work  which  ought 
to  be  done  out  of  this  fund.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Sherley,  and 
I  think  I  explained  it  somewhat  last  year,  that  if  we  did  not  have  this 
fund  for  repairs  of  arsenals  and  were  carrying  on  our  manufacturing 
operations  at  a  good  rate  every  year  we  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  same  way  that  private  manufacturers  are  doing  it;  that  is  to 
say,  by  drawing  pro  rata  from  our  cost  of  manufacturmg  and  estab- 
lismng  a  fund  which  we  could  use  for  this  kind  of  a  purpose.  Now 
we  do  draw  pro  rata  from  our  items  of  manufacture  and  get  a  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  the  payment  of  superintendence  and  foremen, 
the  purchase  of  coal,  the  purchase  of  oU,  and  other  general  expenses 
of  that  kind,  but  when  you  get  to  the  repairs  of  buildings,  the  erection 
of  sheds,  the  general  repairs  of  roads,  painting,  and  items  of  that  kind 
they  are  taken  care  of  out  of  this  funa.  When  the  fund  is  short  and 
officers  find  the  work  that  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  it  pressing 
hard  on  them,  they  are  always  wanting  to  use  this  general  shop  ex- 
pense fund,  which  is  gotten  by  taking  off  pro  rata  from  the  manufac- 
turing orders,  and  it  has  to  be  watched  very  carefully  or  it  would 
become  a  kind  of  slush  fund  that  could  be  used  for  all  purposes.  Now, 
my  experience  for  anumber  of  years  with  the  instances  that  are  con- 
tinually arising  where  I  am  called  upon  to  permit  this  use  of  the  gen- 
eral shop  expense  fund  convinces  me  that  this  particular  fund  ought 
to  be  increased. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  this  fund  carried  in  at  all  in  considering  your  costs 
of  manufacturing  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  It  is  carried  along  as  a  part  of  what 
we  call  the  arsenal  burden.  We  have  our  actual  costs  for  labor  and 
material,  which  includes  material  for  general  purposes,  like  coal;  and 
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labor  for  general  purposes,  like  superintendence;  and  then  we  have 
what  we  call  the  arsenal  burden,  wnich  consists  of  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, pay  of  officers,  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  their  maintenance,  care 
of  the  arsenal  grounas  and  buildings,  etc.,  which  is  provided  for  out 
of  this  fund. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  is  a  sum,  then,  that  is  absorbed  in  your  annual 
costs  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes.  When  I  state  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
various  things  that  we  produce  I  take  into  consideration  these  expend- 
itures. Of  course,  when  I  get  an  appropriation  for  the  manufacture  of 
gun  carriages,  for  instance,  I  actually  pay  for  the  direct  cost  of  labor 
and  material  from  that  appropriation;  out  when  I  state  the  cost  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  private  manufacturers,  as  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  with  reference  to  powder  and  small^arms  ammunition,  I 
include  this  cost  in  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  These  other  specific  items,  however,  go  into  your 
capital  account,  I  take  it,  and  you  only  charge  off  a  certain  amount 
for  depreciation  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  the  specific  items  go  into  a  capital  account 
and  are  charged  off  for  depreciation,  and  in  the  meantime  interest  is 
charged.  I  do  not  charge  any  interest  upon  the  expenditures  which 
I  make  from  these  repairs  of  arsenals  except  in  this  way:  You  can 
see  that  a  part  of  this  appropriation  is  available  for  use  for  machinery 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Now,  when  I  put  in  machines,  those 
machines,  as  long  as  tney  are  there,  are  included  in  the  inventory 
which  is  made  at  the  arsenal  and  are  reported,  and  the  value  upca 
which  I  charge  interest  and  depreciation  is  the  value  which  comes 
from  that  inventory.  So  if  I  buy  a  permanent  machine  or  erect  a 
permanent  building,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  inventory  and  finds  its 
way  into  the  charge  for  interest  and  depreciation. 

PRINTING  AND   BINDING. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  next  item  is  a  proviso  touching  printing  and 
binding. 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  to  meet  the  possibility  of  legislation  which 
is  before  Congress  and  has  been  for  several  years,  which  would  prevent 
the  use  of  our  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  having  ordinary  printing 
done. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  the  absence  of  this  legislation,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  proviso  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  no  legislation  now  that  prohibits  you  from 
using  this  fund  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  none  in  existence  now. 

ORDNANCE   ANNEX,  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND   POWER. 

Mr.  Sherley.  There  is  also  a  proviso  providing  that  the  building 
known  as  the  Ordnance  Annex  shall  be  furnished  with  heat,  li^ht, 
and  power  from  the  central  power  plant  that  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  that  Ordnance  Annex  is  just  as  much  a 
public  building  as  any  of  the  others  here,  but  as  the  legislation  reads 
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it  could  not  be  joined  on  to  that  power  plant,  Itnd  we  would  have  to 
maintain  a  separate  power  plant  lor  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Where  is  tne  Ordnance  Annex  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  You  will  remember  that  directly  across  Seventeenth 
Street  from  the  War  Department  is  a  building  in  which  one  of  the 
auditors  is  now  housed,  known  as  the  Winder  Building,  and  this 
building  is  back  of  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  building,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Crozier.  No;  it  has  been  there  for  quite  a  while.  It  has  been 
there,  I  suspect,  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  believe  there  is  some  new  legislation  that  you  want 
to  submit? 

per  diem  in  lieu  op  subsistence. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes;  with  reference  to  per  diem.     "The  appro- 

E nations  imder  the  titles '  Repairs  of  arsenals '  and  '  Testing  machines  * 
erein  made  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  a  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  when  allowed  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  act  approved  August  1,  1914,  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Ordnance  department."  This  is  repeated  from  the 
sundry  civil  act  of  last  year  and  is  necessary,  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  to  the  effect 
that  appropriations  shall  not  be  avaDable  for  the  payment  of  such  a 
per  diem  unless  the  appropriation  specificaDy  so  states. 

ORDNANCE    DEPOT,  HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  AND   PANAMA. 

Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  appropriations  which  are  still  un- 
provided for.  One  is  for  a  proposed  oranance  depot  at  Honolulu,  in 
Hawaii,  and  one  at  Panama. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Those  have  not  been  estimated  for  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  sent  them  in  as  a  special  estimate  and  I  thought 
they  had  been  sent  down.  One  is  for  the  complete  establishment  of 
a  new  depot  at  Honolulu  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  covering  five  store- 
houses, six  gun  sheds,  five  magazines,  two  shop  buildings,  one  office 
huilding,  one  barracks  building,  one  set  of  field  officers'  quarters, 
one  set  of  company  officers'  quarters,  two  sets  of  quarters  for  non- 
conmiissioned  officers,  one  stable,  one  wagon  shed  and  garage,  neces- 
sary water,  sewer,  and  electrical  connections,  transportation  facilities, 
construction  of  roads,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  inside  the  dead  line? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  inside  the  dead  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  nappen  that  somebody  thought  of  this 
project  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Well,  it  has  been  forced  on  my  attention.  I  have 
heen  tiying  to  get  along  without  it  and  have  been  getting  along  with- 
out it  for  a  number  of  years,  but  as  a  garrison  for  Hawaii  has  been 
sent  out  there,  as  a  seacoast  fortification  has  been  built  up  and  been 

f[arrisoned  and  as  the  naval  station  has  gotten  imder  way  it  has  been 
orced  on  my  attention  that  I  would  have  to  send  an  officer  out  there, 
which  I  did  something  over  a  year  ago.  He  resigned,  and  I  sent 
another  one  out  to  take  his  place  last  spring.  The  material  which 
the  Ordnance  Department  furnishes  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  gar- 
rison of  about  17,000  men  and  500  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
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about  20,000  men  and  500  olBcers  of  the  militia  and  volmiteer  classes. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  that  ought  to  be  provided  for  out  there, 
as  far  as  fighting  material  is  concerned,  would  amount  to  about 
35,000  men  and  1,000  officers,  considering  all  those  we  expect  to  take 
part  in  military  operations  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  a  fight  out  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands.  Now,  all  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 
represented  by  this  bill  would  go  into  those  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  determined  that  HonoUuu  is  the 
best  place  to  locate  those  buildings? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  has  been  considered  out 
there  by  my  own  olEcers  first  and  by  the  department  commander, 
in  connection  with  the  defense  board,  which  we  had  sitting  at  Hono- 
lulu for  some  time,  and  that  site  has  been  approved  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  an  uprising  out  there  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  that  could  be  gathered  together  quickly  would  be 
right  there  at  Honolulu.  Would  not  that  be  the  most  exposed  place, 
so  far  as  that  danger  is  concerned,  that  you  could  put  these  buildings 
in? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Here  is  one  of  the  principal  places  where  the  troops 
are  kept.  This  [indicating]  is  Fort  Shatter,  right  there  within  a 
short  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Fort  Shafter? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  is  just  out  of  Honolulu.  Fort  Shafter  is  north 
of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  put  your  buildings? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Right  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  Fort  Shafter  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Here  [indicating]  is  Fort  Shafter.  An  inch  on  the 
map  is  equal  to  500  feet,  so  that  aistance  is  about  half  a  mile.  That 
is  considered  the  best  place,  and  they  can  guard  it  here.  Here 
[indicating]  is  a  larger  view  of  it.  That  line  [indicating]  is  the  bound- 
ary, and  the  business  buildings  and  the  depot  will  be  up  along  here 
[indicating]  while  the  quarters  and  barracks  appear  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Where  is  the  quartermaster's  depot  there  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  do  not  know  just  where  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  there? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  approximately  1,000  feet  square. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  aw:ful  lot  of  money  for  it. 

Gen.  Crozier.  This  is  being  built  up,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all 
there  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  of  the  guns  over  there  [indicating  on 
man]. 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  These  people  have  gotten 
over  there  [indicating]  just  recently.  These  various  stores  ana  sup- 
plies are  not  much  more  than  getting  over  there  now.  We  have 
means  of  storage  in  a  galvanized  building  over  at  Fort  Kamehameha. 
It  is  not  a  suitable  place  at  aU.  This  is  the  same  sort  of  place  that 
we  had  to  have  at  Manila.  We  will  keep  it  for  the  same  purpose. 
This,  however,  is  not  as  large  or  expensive  as  the  Manila  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  items  to  cost  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  first  item  mentioned  was  five  storehouses  which 
are  expected  to  cost  about  $99,000.  These  storehouses  are  shown  on 
this  plan  [indicating]. 
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The  Chairman.  What  will  be  their  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Crozieb.  One  storehouse  will  be  needed  as  a  supply  store- 
house for  garrison  troops,  for  the  regular  issue  of  stores  that  are  being 
issued  all  the  time  and  to  receive  stores  turned  in  for  condemnation. 
This  building  will  have  to  be  about  190  by  50  feet.  There  will  be  a 
packing  room  at  one  end,  which  is  necessary  in  every  kind  of  issue 
storehouse,  and  it  will  be,  of  course,  partially  filled  witn  broken  pack- 
ages, because  it  will  be  what  might  be  called  a  retail  issue  place. 
Then,  there  is  a  small  storehouse  about  30  by  30  feet  for  oils,  paints, 
and  other  inflammable  material.  There  will  be  another  storehouse 
which  will  contain  the  reserve  stores  for  a  division  of  troops  to  keep 
them  supplied  in  campaign  for  about  six  months.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  these  collections  of  stores,  19  or  20  of  them,  which  are  in  readi- 
ness to  accompany  the  troops  in  campaigns  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  We  caU  them  depots.  In  other  words,  when  a 
division  goes  off  into  the  field  this  wUl  constitute  an  ordnance  depot 
for  a  division.  One  of  these  collections  of  stores  will  be  just  about 
what  is  needed  for  the  troops  that  are  in  this  Hawaii  garrison. 

The  Chairman.  We  provided  a  lot  of  s£orehouses  at  Fort  Shafter; 
was  any  provision  made  there  for  ordnance  stores  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Only  for  the  ordnance  stores  necessary  for  the  daily 
use  and  operation  of  the  garrison,*  because  all  these  garrisons  have  to 
have  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  stores  in  the  way  of  what  might 
be  called  immediate  reserve  material.  They  are  required  to  have 
with  them  all  the  time  200  rounds  of  ammunition  lor  each  man, 
while  the  total  amount  intended  to  be  kept  available  is  about  1,300 
rounds  Der  man,  aU  of  which,  except  the  200  rounds,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ordnance  Department.  A  storehouse  of  a  certain  capacity  is 
needed  for  that  reserve  of  200  rounds  per  man,  but  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  take  in  these  reserve  stores.  For  the  storage  of  those 
collections  necessary  to  supply  troops  on  a  six-months  campaign, 
another  storehouse  of  the  same  size  will  be  required,  that  is,  100  oy 
50  feet.  We  have  there  a  reserve  of  arms  and  equipment  intended 
to  outfit  such  volunteers  as  you  could  get  in  the  islands  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  There  are  now  about  5,000  of  them.  This  has  been 
stored  heretofore  in  the  quartermaster's  storehouses  at  Fort  Shafter 
but  they  are  needed  for  the  quartermaster's  stores.  They  were  not 
very  suitably  stored  there,  and  they  were  found  to  have  deteriorated 
somewhat.  However,  that  does  not  amount  to  much.  Then,  we 
have  in  addition  to  that  a  militia  reserve  which  is  possibly  old  equip- 
ment, but  which  wi'l  be  very  well  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Of  these  two  classes  we  have  an  amount  which  will  require  another 
storehouse  100  by  50  feet.  Now,  we  have  an  artillery  and  machine 
gfun  reserve.  We  have  certain  guns  of  the  older  type  of  artillery  out 
there  for  the  purpose  of  manning  the  defensive  Ime.  This  so-called 
defensive  line  has  been  marked  out  and  gone  over  by  several  boards 
and  the  War  College  and  it  has  been  approved.  It  is  a  line,  but  it  is 
not  kept  in  existence  aU  the  time,  and  naturally  the  guns  intended 
to  be  placed  along  it  are  not  out  on  it  where  they  would  be  exposed. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  them  there  in  ordinary  times.  These  guns 
must  be  kept  by  tne  Ordnance  Department.  In  addition  to  the 
guns  and  gun  carriages,  there  are  aU  sorts  of  appliances  that  go  with 
them,  such  as  rammers,  harness,  and  various  material  of  that  kind. 
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This  material  will  have  to  be  kept  in  a  storehouse,  while  the  guns 
themselves  will  be  kept  in  sheds.  For  this  portion  of  the  artiflery 
material  and  machine  guns  and  the  material  that  goes  with  them  we 
will  need  a  storehouse  of  about  the  same  size,  100  by  50  feet. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  are  you  building  these  storehouses  out  of  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Probably  out  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  gun 
sheds  are  100  by  30  feet.  There  are  six  of  them,  and  they  are  shown 
here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  has  been  some  criticism  made  of  the  concrete 
barracks  at  Fort  Scofield  on  the  ground  that  they  are  damp. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  have  not  heard  that,  and  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  been  out  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  heard  some  criticism  made  that  those  concrete 
barracks  were  damp,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  built  of  concrete  in  that  particular  climate. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  ? 

Gren.  Crozier.  Now  I  come  to  the  provision  for  the  storage  of  the 
small-arms  ammunition,  the  amount  of  which  to  be  provided  out 
there  is  about  40,000,000  rounds.     This  will  require  two  magazines 
of  about  100  by  50  feet,  which  are  shown  here  [indicating].     We  have 
the  artillerv  ammunition  reserve  vhich  is  caDed  for  by  allowance 
tables  that  nave  been  carfeully  made  out,  and  we  have,  also,  the  ammu- 
nition for  the  older  types  of  artillery  that  we  have  out  there  for 
stationary  use  along  this  line  of  entrenchments,  on  which  we  expect 
to  form  the  last  resisting  Une  in  case  of  a  hard  fight  to  retain  the  place. 
This  ammunition  will  require  two  magazines  which  can  be  placed  here, 
also  of  100  by  50  feet.     Now,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  the  reserve 
ammunition  at  Scofield  Barracks,  because  that  is  outside  of  the  dead- 
line, and  that  will  have  to  be  stored  at  the  depot  here.     We  will 
have  to  have  certain  small  shops  for  the  repair  of  ordinary  equipment 
and  for  the  maintenance  anci  repair  of  small  arms,  for  the  repair 
of  saddlery,  and  the  repair  of  artillery  harness,  etc.     This  will  reauire 
a  small  saddlery  shop,  a  very  small  machine  shop,  and  a  paint  shop, 
which  will  be  included  in  this  building  [indicating].     In  addition  to 
that,  we  will  have  to  have  a  general  office  and  depot  which  is  shown 
here  [indicating].     That  completes  the  business  buildings.     In  addi- 
tion, we  will  have  to  have  two  sets  of  officers'  quarters.     One  of  the 
officers  will  probably  be  a  field  officer  and  the  other  a  captain  or 
first  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  they  cost  i 

Gen.  Crozier.  The  field  officer's  set  $6,000,  and  the  other  set 
$5,000.  Then  we  will  want  two  sets  of  quarters  for  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  which  are  shown  here  [indicating],  and  which  will 
cost  $3,000  apiece.  Then,  we  will  require  a  stable  at  $6,000,  a  wagon 
shed  and  garage  at  $3,000,  and  barracks  for  about  35  men,  which 
will  cost  $12,000.     That  completes  the  Ust  of  buildings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  own  that  land  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir;  we  own  the  land.  We  do  not  have  to 
purchase  that. 
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Monday,  February  21,  1916. 

MILITARY   POSTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  B.  ALESHIBE,  QXJABTER- 

HASTEB  GENEBAL. 

BARRACKS   AND   QUARTERS,    SEACOAST  DEFENSES. 

The  Chairman.  *^ Barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenses;  for 
canstruetion  and  enlargement  of  barracks  and  quart3rs  for  the 
Coast  Artillery,  etc."  The  appropriation  is  $25,000,  and  3^our  estimate 
is  $473,860. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  are  as  follows:  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  N.  Y.,  gasoline  store- 
house, $900;  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  remodeling  casemates,  $1,860;  San 
Pedro,  Cal.,  accommodations  for  four  companies  of  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  $383,000;  Fort  Standish,  Mass.,  detachment  barrack  to  re- 
place one  destroyed  by  fire,  $8,100;  Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.,  two  double 
noncommissioned  officers'  quarters,  $10,000;  one  single  Coast 
Artillery  barrack,  $50,000;  one  four-sot  bachelor  officei-s'  quarters, 
^20,000,  making  a  total  of  $473,860. 

FORT   WRIGHT,    CONN.,    GASOLINE   STOREHOUSE. 

A  gasoline  storehouse  at  Fort  Wright  is  a  necessity — so  reported  by 
the  local  authorities — because  of  the  fact  that  Fort  Wright  is  a  dis- 
tributing point  of  ffasoline  for  Coast  Artillery  posts  in  the  vicinity. 
Fort  Michie,  Fort  Terry,  and  Fort  Mansfield  get  gasoline  from  Fort 
Wright. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Fort  Wright?  ^ 

Gen.  Aleshire.  It  is  at  New  London,  arid  H  is  theprincipal  Coast 
Artillery  post  of  the  Lon^  Island  Sound  district.  Thoy  have  calls 
there  for  60,000  gallons  of  gasoline  each  year.  There  are  22  engines 
in  use  in  coast  defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound  located  at  the  posts  I 
have  just  mentioned.  There  is  no  storage  space.  They  receive  their 
gasoline  in  steel  drums  holding  55  gallons  each.  They  contemplate 
having  on  hand  a  supply  for  30  daj^s  in  addition  to  the  gasoline  in 
the  tanks  with  the  engines.  To  provide  this  storage  this  estimate  for 
SOOO  has  been  submitted.  We  nave  built  storehouses  for  purposes 
>imilar  to  this  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  a  suitable  gasoline  storehouse  for  Fort  Wright  can  be  con- 
structed for  $700  instead  of  the  $900  estimated. 

FORT  MONROE,   VA.,    REMODELING   CASEMATES. 

The  remodeling  of  the  casemates  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  which 
•SI, 860  is  estimated,  is  considered  necessary  for  the  following  reasons: 
There  are  at  Fort  Monroe  approximately  93  noncommissioned  officers 
and  privates  to  whom  they  desire  to  give  quarters  outside  of  bar- 
racks. This  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  includes  58  at  the 
post,  46  of  whom  are  Coast  Artillery  noncommissioned  officers,  1 
Hospital  Corps,  6  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps^  4  Ordnance,  and  1 
civilian.  There  are  also  7  sergeant  majors  (junior  grade)  at  the  post 
school  and  28  noncommissioned  officers  and  a  number  of  privates 
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taking  the  course  of  the  enlisted  men's  school.  There  are  accommo- 
dations for  68  noncommissioned  officers  in  casemates  which  have  been 
remodeled  and  quarters  that  have  been  constructed,  leaving  25  at 
the  present  time  to  be  taken  care  of.  At  present  they  are  messing 
with  the  school  detachment  and  are  quartered  in  the  barracks.  It  is 
proposed  to  remodel  three  of  these  casemates  so  as  to  make  an  as- 
semoly  room,  kitchen,  and  a  mess  room  for  bachelor  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  in  that  way  provide  quarters  for  them  in  which  the^'  can 
have  quiet  to  study  the  course.  These  modifications  consist  m  re- 
moving certain  brick  walls,  installing  wainscoting,  and  changes  of 
that  sort.     The  estimate  is  thought  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  these  quarters,  when  constructed,  reasonably 
dry  and  light,  and  reasonably  satisfactory  ? 

Gen.  Alesiiire.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  very  old  casemates  and  the 
casemates  under  consideration  are  located  next  to  casemates  that  are 
used  as  an  officers'  mess.  They  are  very  good  and  will  answer  tnis 
purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  using  these  particular  casemates  now  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir.  Tliere  are  a  few  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers quartered  in  these  casemates.  Some  of  the  other  casemates  in 
the  post  are  used  for  storage  purposes. 

NEW   POST  AT   SAN   PEDUO,    CAL. 

The  next  item  is  the  construction  of  the  post  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  for 
which  $383,000  is  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  new  defenses  there  i 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  was  informed  this  morning  that  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  armament  and  it  will  all  be  completed  this 
summer.  There  is  none  of  the  armament  in  place  at  the  present  time. 
The  armament  will  consist  of  four  mortars,  four  14-inch  guns,  and  a 
3-incJi  battery,  the  latter  not  yet  located.  Emplacements  for  the 
mortars,  as  stated  by  the  engineers,  will  be  ready  in  the  fail  of  1916: 
emplacement  for  one  14-incn  gun  will  be  ready  in  the  summer  of 
1917,  and  the  rest  will  be  completed  ^nthin  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  erect  the  quarters? 

Gon.  Aleshire.  This  is  to  be  a  four-company  post,  and  if  we  get 
the  r.ppropriation,  I  should  think  it  would  take  us  about  six  or  eight 
months  after  we  started,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  got  the  appropriation  this  year  you  would  be 
way  ahei)d  of  the  other  work. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes.  I  raised  that  point  at  the  office  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  informed  that  they  used  the  soldiers  in  installing  the 
armament  and  would  like  to  have  them  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  four-company  post  to  consist  of  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  This  matter  was  first  taken  up  with  Congress  in 
1909.  The  President  addi^ssed  a  letter  concerning  the  matter  and 
it  was  published  as  a  Senate  document,  Sixtieth  Congress,  second 
session.  Document  No.  656.  The  estimate  as  submitted  then  from 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  was  $726,850.  The  estimate  we 
submit  this  year  is  $383,000.  The  difference  in  the  estimates  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  we  propose  to  construct  most  of  the  buildings  of 
wood,  whereas  the  other  estimate  contemplated  other  material.  I 
have  a  list  of  the  buildings  we  propose  to  construct. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  proposed  now  to  construct  them  of 
wood  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  It  is  thought  that  will  answer  every  purpose.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  frame  buddings 
will  last  30  or  40  years;  in  fact,  we  have  buddings  at  the  Presidio, 
San  Francisco,  which  have  been  there  30  years,  and  they  are  in  good 
shape  now,  although  some  repairs  are  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  buildings  are  to  be  erected  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  following  are  the  buildings  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  San  Pedro: 

4  barracks,  $20,700  each,  total  of $82,  800 

1  cominanding  officer's  quarters 7, 020 

16  company  officers'  quarters,  at  $4,860  each 77,  760 

!  officers'  mess  and  club  (4  set) 14.  580 

1  quartermaster  storehouse,  built  of  masonry 15,  000 

I  baker>'.  of  masonry 8, 000 

1  hoepital 18,000 

1  hospital  steward's  quarters 2,  520 

1  artillery  engineer's  storehouse,  of  galvanized  iron 1,  500 

I  ordnance  storehouse,  galvanized  iron 2,  500 

1  ordnance  repair  shop 2,  500 

1  <*oa I  shed 2,  500 

1  headquarters  building 9, 000 

1  guardnouse,  masomy 12, 000 

1  poet  exchange  and  gymnasium 22,  500 

1  wagon  shed 2,  000 

I  quartermaster  corral  and  stable 7,  000 

14  noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters 31,  220 

1  quartermaster's  shop 2.  610 

1  fire-apparatus  house 2,  700 

1  flagstaff,  iron 1,  000 

Road  construction 29,  290 

Sidewalks 6.  000 

Water  supply  and  pumping  plant 11,  000 

Sewer  sj'stem 6, 000 

lighting  system 6,  000 

This  plat,  .Mr.  Chairman,  represents  the  reservation.  Up  here 
findicating]  is  high  land,  and  if  the  post  is  located  there  where  the 
C'hief  of  Coast  ^tiflery  seems  to  want  it  to  go,  it  wiU  cost  about 
$50,000  more  for  a  pumping  plant,  because  we  will  have  to  pick  the 
water  up  here  [indicating]  and  force  it  up  on  that  hiU.  This  is  the 
location  of  the  buildings  as  recommended  by  a  board  wlio  had  the 
matter  in  charge  and  is  concurred  in  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
by  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  with  some  modifications 
which  I  will  show  you  later.  If  the  post  is  located  here,  which  is  a 
flat  country,  it  simphfies  the  water  supply  and  the  post  can  be  con- 
structed with  a  less  expenditure.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  electric 
railway  and  the  water  system  and  the  lighting  system,  and  also  the 
j^ewer  system  can  be  easily  handled. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  it  up  here  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Gen.  Weaver  wants  it  up 
there.  He  claims  if  we  put  it  down  here  then  he  would  have  to  have 
transportation  for  his  men  to  the  guns.     It  is  not  more  than  thrce- 

?uarters  of  a  mile  and  I  do  not  quite  see  why  that  should  be.  When 
was  a  cavalryman  I  used  to  walk  to  the  stable  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Also,  if  we 
have  to  go  up  there  we  will  have  to  have  another  type  of  barracks 
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from  the  one  we  have  decided  on  now.     They  would  have  to    be 
lower,  of  the  one-story  type  of  barrack. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men,  including  officers,  are  to  be  in 
this  organization? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  are  to  be  14  noncommissioned  officers,  four 
companies  of  109  men  each,  a  total  of  436,  and  21  officers.  That  is 
the  estimate  they  gave  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  will  be  completed  in  about  six  or  eight 
months  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Six  or  eight  months  ftfter  we  start  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  say  it  would  be  completed  in  one  year  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  complete  the  post? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  know  it  completes  the  post. 
It  includes,  as  you  see,  road  construction,  sidewalks,  water  supply, 
and  pumping  plant.  The  pumping  plant  which  I  put  in  here  at 
$11,000  is  to  get  the  water  over  to  the  batteries,  a  smalt  electric  pump. 
The  estimate  also  includes  a  sewer  system  and  a  lighting  system.  If 
the  appropriation  be  made  for  the  construction  of  this  post,  since  vrv 
have  walks  and  roads  and  lighting,  plumbing  and  all  of  those  utiUtios 
included,  it  occurred  to  me  tiiere  would  have  to  be  a  proviso,  perhaps 
to  this  effect: 

Provided,  That  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  $383,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  expended  for  tne  necessary  buildings,  including  heating, 
lighting,  and  plumbing  systems,  roads,  and  walks,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  !«n 
forth,  required  for  the  accommodation  of  four  companies  of  Coast  Artillery  at  San 
Pedro,  (''alifornia. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  additional  language  necessary  in  order  to  use 
this  appropriation  for  roads  and  walks? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  necessarv  in  order  that  it  shall  be  spent  for 
this  purpose  and  not  for  some  other. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes;  the  idea  is  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  used  on 
the  post. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No  additional  language  is  required  in  order  to  use 
this  appropriation  for  all  those  purposes? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  think  the  words  "roads  and  walks ^'  are  included 
in  the  language  of  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.    No. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Then  that  would  be  necessary,  Mr.  Mondell.  That 
is  another  reason. 

The  OiAiRMAN.  You  say  this  work  will  be  finished  some  time  be- 
fore the  defenses  will  be  finished.  Do  they  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
build  these  quarters  in  advance  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  They  do;  yes,  sir.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
placed  this  project  first  in  order  of  importance  on  his  list  for  the  1917 
work. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  you  submit  is  for  Fort  Standish, 
Mass. 

DETACHMENT   BARRACK,    FORT  STANDISH,    MASS. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  For  Fort  Standish,  $8,100.  This  estimate  is  sub- 
mitted with  a  view  to  constructing  a  detachment  barrack  to  replace 
a  detachment  barrack  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  This  bar- 
rack was  lost  in  January,  1915.  The  number  of  men  to  be  accommo- 
dated is  18.  There  are  10  required  as  a  caretaking  detachment  and 
the  remainder  as  a  guard  from  time  to  time.     We  have  constructed 
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detachment  barracks  at  other  posts,  at  Fort  Wool,  Va.,  and  Fort 
Getty,  in  Rhode  Island,  for  less  than  the  amount  of  this  estimate. 
The  one  at  Fort  Wool  cost  $6,800  and  the  one  at  Fort  Getty  cost 
$6,400.     I  think  this  estimate  can  be  reduced  to  $6,500. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  actually  occupied,  or  was  it  in  reserve  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  It  was  occupied.  A  board  of  officers  was  con- 
vened to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire.  The  board  found  that  the 
building,  with  its  a{>pUances  and  fixtures,  was  a  total  loss,  and  that 
there  was  no  appreciable  property  to  be  salvaged  from  the  ruins.  It 
was  also  ascertained  that  this  barrack  buildmg  was  constructed  in 
1901  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  have  at  Fort  Standish  ? 

Gen.  Alesuire.  Just  a  detachment  sent  over  there  from  Fort 
Warren. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  reservation  have  we  at  Fort  Standish? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  verv  small. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  we  have  some  guns  there  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  blue  print  that 
i^hows  it. 

OFFICERS   QUARTERS,    FORT  TERRY,    N.   Y. 

The  Chairman.  For  Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.,  you  have  an  estimate  for 
two  double  noncommissioned  officers  quarters  at  $10,000. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  condition  at  Fort  Terry  is  best  shown  by  this 
blue  print.  This  [indicating]  is  the  old  post  to  accommodate  one  com- 
pftuy,  which  is  built  of  frame.  Here  they  have  five  barracks  now,  or 
rather  barracks  for  five  organizations.  There  are  accommodations 
for  20  noncommissioned  officers  and  civilian  employees,  and  there  are 
21  at  the  post.  There  are  18  officei-s  at  the  post  with  accommoda- 
tions for  16.  Tlie  post  authorities  have  requested  that  a  barrack,  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000,  be  built  to  replace  this  barrack  [indicating]  and  that 
<louhle  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  be  constructed  to  accom- 
modate four  noncommissioned  officers.  It  is  requested  that  a  four- 
H't  officers'  quarters  be  constructed.  The  commanding  officer  at  the 
post  stated  tnat  in  his  opinion  the  most  important  matter  with  refer- 
once  to  quarters  at  the  post  was  the  construction  of  this  four-set 
officers'  quarters  for  the  bachelors'  mess  and  to  accommodate  the 
bachelor  officers.  Suice  the  estimate  was  submitted  I  have  learned 
that  by  constructij)g  the  four-set  officers'  quarters  these  two  buildings 
limUcating],  which  are  the  only  buildings  over  here  occupied  by 
officers,  can  be  given  up  to  noncommissioned  officers,  and  tnerefore 
the  construction  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  quarters,  for  which 
the  estimate  includes  $10,000,  can  be  omitted.  It  was  also  found 
that  this  barrack  building  which  was  constructed  some  years  ago — 
in  1899,  I  believe — for  65  men,  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of  one  of  the 
companies,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  is  over  in  this  storehouse 
[injhcating].  We  have  found  that  lor  approximately  $11,000  this 
huilding  can  be  enlarged  and  repaired  and  put  in  good  condition  so  as 
to  hold  this  entire  company,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory.  Therefore 
the  construction  of  the  $50,000  barracks  ^^ill  not  be  necessary.  In 
other  words,  we  can  reduce  the  amount  estimated  for  this  post  from 
$80,000  to  $31,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  say  this  was  a  frame  building  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  How  old  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  It  was  built  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  noncommissioned  officers^  barracks 
now? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Here  [indicating]  are  two  of  them  and  here  [indi- 
cating] are  eight  of  them,  and  here  [indicating]  are  the  others.  This 
makes  the  14. 

The  Chairman.  Are  their  accommodations  all  right? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  20  sets  of  these  noncommis- 
sioned officers'  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  only  reason  for  these  additional  officers' 
quarters  to  get  them  away  from  here  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  enough  accommodations 
there  for  officers*  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  They  are  quartered  in  these  two  buildings  [indi^ 
eating]. 

FORT   MONROE,  VA.,  WHARF,  ROAD,  AND   SEWERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  wharf,  roads, 
and  sewer;  you  are  asking  $3,060  instead  of  $2,791.66,  the  amount 
of  the  current  appropriation. 

REPAIRS  AND   MAINTENANCE. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Tliere  is  a  net  increase  in  the  item  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  wharf  of  $805.  It  is  due  to  the  unusual 
repairs  found  to  be  necessary,  which  are  inchided  in  the  estimate.  In 
detail,  for  the  wharf  there  are  required  50  brace  rods,  at  $10  each  in 
place,  $500;  repairs  to  decking,  joists,  and  sills,  14,000  feet,  board 
meavsure,  at  $60  per  thousand,  making  a  total  of  $840,  and  making 
$1,340  on  accoant  of  repairs  to  the  wharf  as  the  increase  over  the 
appropriation  for  1916.  Then,  there  is  a  $200  increase  in  the  esti- 
mate lor  fuel.  The  amount  estimated  for  1917  is  $600,  while  the 
estimate  for  1916  was  $400,  and  the  actual  cost  of  Tuel  in  1915  was 
$571.  Then  there  is  a  slight  increase  for  water.  The  cost  for  1915 
was  $107,  and  we  have  estimate  for  1917  $115.  That  mt^kes  a  total 
gross  increase  on  account  of  the  wharf  of  $1,555.  Then,  there  are 
decreases  in  painting  amounting  to  $650,  in  brooms,  shovels,  etc., 
of  $5,  and  in  miscellaneous  supplies  of  $200.  That  makes  a  net 
increase  of  $700  for  repairs  to  the  wharf.  Now,  considering  the 
apron  of  the  wharf,  there  is  a  decrease  of  $883  for  labor  and  an  in- 
crease of  $988  for  material.  That  difference  of  $105  added  to  the 
$700  makes  the  $805  the  net  increase.  The  repairs  to  the  apron  of 
the  wharf  are,  in  detail:  Five  bearing  piles,  at  $30  each,  $150;  SO 
fender  piles,  at  $30  each,  $2,400,  four  snubbing  posts,  at  $30  each, 
$120;  5,000  feet,  board  measure,  caps  and  wharf  logs,  at  $60  per 
thousand  feet,  $300;  and  16,000  teet,  board  measure,  of  decking  and 
joists,  at  $60  per  thousand  feet,  $960,  making  the  total  of  the  esti- 
mate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  extraordinary  repairs? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  are  necessary  this  year,  but  not  permanent  t 

Gen.  Aleshire.  These  will  be  permanent  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  will  not  be  permanent? 
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Gen.  Aleshire.  I  do  not  understand  so.  I  understand  that  this 
increase  in  the  estimate  is  just  for  this  year,  and  it  is  to  make  those 
repairs  I  have  mentioned. 

REPAIRS  TO   STREET  DRAINS. 

The  Chairman.  For  rakes,  shovels,  and  brooms;  repairs  to  road- 
way, pavements,  etc.,  you  ask  $8,201.  The  current  appropriation  is 
$3,366.66. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $7,251.50,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  following:  For  replacing  about  2,422  square  yards  of 
old  vitrified  brick  pavement.  This  present  pavement  on  the  main 
street  from  the  post  office  to  the  main  wharf,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 600  feet,  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  should  be  replaced. 
There  are  many  depressions  in  it  making  it  difficult  for  vehicles.  This 
road  was  laid  without  a  concrete  base  and  largely  over  filled  groimd, 
and  it  should  be  replaced  with  a  pavement  similar  to  that  on  the 
other  part  of  this  main  road,  to  wit,  with  asphalt  block  pavement 
on  a  concrete  base,  at  $3.25  per  square  vard.  This  [indicating]  is 
a  map  of  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  portion  they  desire  to  pave  is  from 
the  post-office  building  [indicating]  down  to  tKe  dock.  This  pave-^ 
ment,  as  stated  in  the  note,  was  placed  on  an  improper  base,  and  it 
was  laid  on  filled  ground.  It  was  laid  in  1896,  and  it  is  practically 
boyond  repair.  It  will  have  to  be  reconstructed.  That,  too,  is  an 
item  that  probably  will  not  appear  again. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  provide  two- thirds  of  the  sum  for  that  work? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 

PAY   OP   ENGINEERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  waste,  oil,  boiler  repairs,  sewer  pipe,  cement, 
brick,  etc.,  you  estimate  $3,200.  The  current  appropriation  is 
$3,266.67. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  is  a  decrease  in  that  item  of  $100. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  you  manage  to  save  that  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  is  a  reduction  on  waste  of  $75.  This  is  the 
estimate  for  1917  as  compared  with  the  appropriation  of  1916.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  $75  for  waste;  $190  on  account  of  oil;  repairs  and 
sower  pipe,  $145;  paint,  $100;  brick,  $295,  and  then  there  are  these 
increases:  Repairs  to  pumps,  $550;  miscellaneous  suppUes,  $250, 
and  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  two  engineers,  $400,  or  $200  each. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  is  due  to  the  recommendation  of  the  post 
authorities  for  an  increase  for  two  engineers  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 
each.  They  have  been  on  duty  there,  I  think,  for  nearly  30  years. 
It  is  said  they  are  excellent  men  and  efficient  engineers.  They  work 
holidays  and  Sundays.  They  operate  the  pump  that  disposes  of  the 
sewage  of  the  post.  I  think  this  is  the  second  or  third  time  the  increase 
has  been  recommended.     I  had  it  in  the  estimates  once  before. 

SEACOAST    barracks,-  HAWAIIAN    AND    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  continuing  construction  of  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  Seacoast 
Artillery  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii,  and  for  temporary  cantonments  for 
over-sea  garrisDDfl,  1111,177.40. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $358,000. 
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PORT  MILLS,  P.  I.,  COLD-STORAGE   SPACE. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  items  that  go  to  make  up  that  estimate  are 
as  follows:  Additional  cold-storage  space  for  a  cold-storage  plant  at 
Fort  Mills,  $24,500. 

The  Chairman.  Whero  is  Fort  Mills  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  On  Corregidor  Island. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucli  cold  storage  have  vou  there  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  After  reading  all  the  items,  f  was  going  to  sug- 
gest this  item  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  business  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  whole  estimate  of  $24,500  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  estimate  was  submitted  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  have  a  year's  supply  for  7,500  men,  but  this  last  fall,  I 
think  in  October  or  November,  the  Secretarv  of  War  changed  the 
period  to  six  months  for  which  we  would  have  to  have  supplies 
there  for  7,500  men,  and  that  made  this  estimate  unnecessary. 

FORT  MILLS,    P.   I.,   COAL  STORAGE. 

The  next  item  is  'for  retaining  walls  to  provide  for  storage  space 
for  reserve  supply  of  coal,  $33,713.40. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  at  the  same  place  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  item,  the 
estimate  was  based  on  a  year's  supply  of  coal,  and  after  this  change 
of  the  estimate  it  was  found  that  they  could  get  along  with  a  con- 
siderably less  supply,  and  that  amount  may  be  reduced  to  $16,000. 
The  necessity  for  tnis  storage  space  for  coal  is,  perhaps,  best  explained 
from  this  map  [indicating].  The  reserve  supply  of  coal  has  been 
gradually  accumulating,  and  it  has  been  deposited  in  a  valley  near 
the  pump  house,  right  along  in  here  [indicatmg],  as  I  understand  it. 
Wlien  the  pile  gets  of  any  height,  it  heats  and  catches  on  fire,  due  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  They  have  also  lost  coal  by  reason  of 
freshets  and  storms.  This  coal  was  piled  in  a  low  place,  and  the 
water  would  rush  down  and  wash  it  away,  so  that  quite  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  coal  has  been  lost  from  time  to  time  in  that  way. 
This  estimate  was  for  the  construction  of  a  bulkhead  with  concrete 
piling,  as  indicated  here,  this  place  to  be  excavated  and  the  coal 
stored  behind  the  bulkhead,  witn  a  part  in  the  water  and  a  part  of  it 
above  water.  Since  the  reduction  in  the  period  of  time  to  six  months, 
instead  of  one  year,  they  wiD  not  want  any  such  storage  space  as 
that,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  estimate  can  Dc  reduced. 
They  are  now  using  a  temporary  bulkhead  along  here  [indicating], 
putting  a  part  of  the  coal  in  the  water.  The  vessels  come  up  to  the 
dock  close  there  [indicating]  and  put  it  in  by  means  of  steam  shovels, 
etc.  With  this  $16,000  it  is  proposed  to  dredge  out  this  place  and 
make  this  bulkhead  more  or  less  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  is  stored  there? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  They  recommend  12,000  tons  as  the  amount  to  be 
stored. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  temporary  canton- 
ments. 
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TEMPORARY  SHELTERS  FOR   OVERSEA   GARRISONS. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  estimate  is  submitted  in  compliance  with 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  temporary  shelter  for 
the  oversea  garrisons  for  which  there  were  no  permanent  construc- 
tions, or,  for  which  there  were  no  estimates  submitted  for  permanent 
constructions.  The  only  item,  so  far  as  this  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned, is  temporary  shelter  for  one  company  oi  Coast  Artillery  at 
Fort  Ruger,  at  a  cost  of  $6,996. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Fort  Ruger? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  At  Honolulu.  That  is,  at  Diamond  Head.  The 
garrison  of  Coast  Artillery  for  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  fixed 
at  18  companies.  There  are  permanent  accommodations  for  10 
<*ompanies  on  Corregidor  now.  There  are  six  companies  in  addition 
at  Corregidor,  and  they  are  quartered  in  temporary  shacks.  These 
shacks  are  regarded  as  not  worth  repairing,  and  they  are  practically 
uninhabitable.  To  replace  these  shacks  and  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  two  additional  companies,  making  the  18  companies,  $45,968 
is  included  in  this  estimate,  which  makes  tlie  total  of  $52,964  for  tem- 
porary shelter.  These  estimates  for  temporary  shelter  are  based  on 
$35  per  enlisted  man  and  $550  per  officer.  These,  we  think,  will 
last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  think  they  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  character  of  the  construction? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Frame. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  One  story  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  One  story,  yes,  sir.  The  idea  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  that  by  building  these  temporary  quarters  the  appropria- 
tion«  for  permanent  constniction  would  be  extended  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  In  our  estimat-^^s  for  the  Army  bill  over  ?400,000  is  in- 
cluded for  temporary  shelt<T  for  mobile  forces  at  Honolulu,  and  in 
the  appropriation  ''l^arracks  and  quarters,  Philippine  Islands,'^  an 
aniount  is  included  for  the  mobile  forces  for  temporary  shelter  in  the 
Philippines  where  they  are  not  given  permanent  shelter,  making  in 
all,  includins:  this  amount,  $600,000,  which  was  the  amount  the 
Secretary  of  War  directed  the  estimates  be  prepaied  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  made  provision  for  everything 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  You  have  made  provision  for  all  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, or  all  but  one  company  of  Coast  Artillery,  and  it  is  practically 
all  constructed;  all  constructed  or  we  have  the  funds  to  construct 
it  with. 

NATIONAL  CEMET  ERIES. 
maintenance. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

I'or  maintaining  and  improving  national  cemeteries,  including  fuel  for  superin- 
tendents, pay  of  laborers  and  other  employees,  purchase  of  tools  and  materials, 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Tlie  estimate  this  year  is  the  same  as  th?  appro- 
priation for  1916. 
The  Chairman.  Th?re  are  how  many  national  cemeteries  ? 
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Gen.  Aleshire.  There  are  83  national  cemeteries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  pretty  good  condition  now  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 

PAY   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  pay  of  76  superintendents 
of  national  cemeteries,  $63, 120. '^ 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  is  the  same  amount,  too. 

CONTINUING    WORK    OF   FURNISHING    HEADSTONES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^  For  continuing  the  work  of  fur- 
nishing headstones,  etc.,  $50,000.' '  What  is  the  situation  regarding 
this  work  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Well,  this  $50,000  will  be  required.  The  average 
number  of  headstones  that  are  furnished  each  year  is  between  14,000 
and  15,000,  and  the  estimate  is  based  upon  that.  This  appropriation 
includes  the  transportation  of  the  headstone  from  the  place  of  delivery 
by  the  contractors  to  the  place  at  which  it  is  required ;  the  salary  of 
an  inspector  of  headstones,  the  salary  of  a  clerk,  and  the  hauling  and 
setting  of  the  headstones  in  national  and  post  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  headstones 
that  are  set  each  year  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  the  original  setting  or  is  this  for  resetting  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Some  of  this  amount  is  required  for  resetting, 
where  they  are  knocked  dow^n  by  falling  trees;  but,  of  course,  the  per- 
centage from  that  cause  is  small.  * 

Mr.  Borland.  It  would  seem  as  though  there  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  demand  for  new  stones. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  have  a  list  here  showing  the  number  that  we  have 
received  each  year  from  1902,  and  if  it  is  of  any  interest  I  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  number  you  have  furnished  each  year  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir;  under  contract. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  has  the  number  been  running  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  In  1902  it  was  4,200  and  in  1911  it  was  20,500. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  number  is  increasing? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  for  furnishing  headstones  in  national  ceme- 
teries; and  then  you  have  a  law  under  which  you  furnish  a  headstone 
for  a  soldier  no  matter  where  he  is  buried  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  This  is  for  furnishing  all  of  the  headstones;  we 
furnish  all  of  the  headstones  under  this  item,  in  national,  post,  city, 
town,  and  village  cemeteries,  naval  cemeteries  at  navy  yards  ami 
stations  of  the  liuited  States,  and  other  burial  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  furnish  these? 

(len.  Aleshire.  An  application  is  made  and  a  regular  blank  form 
is  furnished.  We  generally  hear  of  the  people  wanting  these  forms 
through  Members  of  Congress.  They  ask  that  they  be  furnished 
with  the  blanks  and  we  send  the  blanks  either  to  the  individual  or 
Member  of  Congress  when  he  requests  it.  Then  the  blank  is  made 
out  by  the  party  who  desires  the  headstone,  giving  the  necessary 
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(lata,  and  on  receipt  of  it  we  send  it  to  the  contractor  or  the  officer 
who  has  charge  of  the  contract,  and  he  sees  that  the  stone  is  deliv- 
ered.    It  costs  about  75  cents  apiece  to  ship  them. 

REPAIRS   TO    ROADWAY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  repairs  to  roadways  to  national  cemeteries  which  have  been  constructed  by 
special  authority  of  Congreas,  $12,000. 

What  roads  are  taken  care  of  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  We  repair  the  approach  roads  to  the  cemeteries 
from  this  appropriation,  but  only  those  that  are  on  land  owned  by  the 
Government.  1  have  a  list  of  them  here;  the  total  mileage  is  about 
13.21  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  you  $1,000  a  mile  to  keep  them  in 
repair  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  5^ir. 

EXPENSES  OF  BURYING  IN  THE  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  expenses  of  burying  in  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  or  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  etc.,  $2,000."    How  many  were  buried  there  last  year? 

Gen.  Alfshire.  In  1915  there  were  49  claims,  p.ggregRting  $2,155, 
settled. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  this  year  so  far? 

Gen.  Alfshire.  Foi  1916  the  baknce  of  the  appropriation  is  now 
?\,394.33;  the  amount  which  is  to  be  charged  for  the  payment  of  four 
ciiiims  under  investigation  is  $180,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,214.33 
available  to  settle  claims  that  will  hereafter  be  presented  and  which 
nre  properly  chargeable  to  this  appropriation. 

antietam  battlefield. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Antietam  battlefield:  For  lepair 
and  preservation  of  monuments,  tablets,  etc.,  $3,000." 

Gen.  Aleshire.  T]mt  is  the  same  appropriation  as  was  made  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  place  is  this  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  Antietam  battle  field  is  more  or  'ess  broken 
up.  The  cemetery  contains  11  acres  and  tk^  battle  field  4  acres. 
iWe  is  the  battle  field;  this  is  the  cemetery  [indicating];  we  own  the 
n)adwavs  and  we  own  certain  tiacts,  but  we  do  not  own  the  whole 
place.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  care  of  the  roadways,  care  of  the 
monumentsS  that  the  States  have  installed,  general  care  of  the  fences, 
and  general  care  of  the  place  as  a  whole. 

Note.— Tho  major  portion  >  i  the  battle  fielci  is  owned  by  individualK,  the  portir  n 
''•Inning  to  the  United  States  comprisinfj  abr)ut  5  miles  of  roadway,  extending  throuph- 
"'tt  the  battlefield,  and  about  100  plats  of  land,  ranging  from  500  to  100  feet  square, 
ii'lj'ining  these  roadways.  The.-e  small  plats,  which  mark  the  api)roximalo  pobition 
'  ^  <«'rtain  State  troops  enpajred  in  the  Battle  of  Antietum,  were  acquired  by  the  differ- 
ent States,  which  improved  them  and  erected  monuments  upon  them  and  turned 
ih»  in  over  to  the  United  States  for  preservatic»n  as  a  }art  of  the  battle  lield. 
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DISPOSITION   OF  REMAINS   OF  OFFICERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''Disposition  of  remains  of  officers, 
soldiers,  civilian  employees,  etc.,  $57,500." 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  were  463  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  and 
civilians  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  1915.  We  received  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  shipped  home  49;  delivered  to  relatives,  VS: 
interred  in  San  Francisco  National  Cemetery,  31;  awaiting  disposi- 
tion July  1,  1915,  1.  Included  in  this  statement  are  remains  of  16 
civilians  and  16  remains  handled  for  i\ie  Navy  Department.  Re- 
ceived at  Seattle  from  iUaska  and  shipped  home,  2;  received  at  New 
York  fiom  Panama  and  Mexico  and  snipped  home,  9;  interred  in  tht* 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  4;  interred  at  Porto  Rico,  2;  received  at  Gal- 
veston from  Mexico,  9;  in  the  United  States,  drowned  and  not  re- 
covered, 4;  shipped  home,  202;  and  interred  in  post  and  national 
cemeteries,  137;  making  a  total  of  463. 

The  Chairman.  In  tiiis  item  you  are  asking  to  insert  the  ^^ord 
**  Panama." 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  I  suppose,  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  broaden  it  in  any  way? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  propose  to  add  the  words  '*to  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act"  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  change  is  not  desired.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  account  for  those  italics  is  that  the  estimate  was  made  up  from 
the  1915  appropriation  act  and  this  wording  is  the  same  as  that. 
The  1916  appropriation  act  differed  as  indicated  by  the  brackets. 

CONFEDERATE   MOUND,  OAKWOOD   CEMETERY,  CHICAGO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the  plat  of  ground  known  as  '* Confed- 
erate Mound,  "  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicaijo,  $250. 

You  are  asking  for  $500  instead  of  $250  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  considerable  correspondence  on 
that  subject,  but  I  can,  perhaps,  teU  you  about  it  briefly.  It  seems 
that  in  1899,  when  the  contract  was  made  for  the  care  of  those 
graves,  that  the  only  items  that  were  included  in  the  contract  were 
for  cutting  the  grass,  trimming  the  trees,  and  sprinkling  the  lawn. 
For  severed  years  past  the  contracts  have  called  for  sprmkling  and 
watering  the  lawn,  trees,  and  shrubs,  proper  cutting  and  removing 
of  grass,  trimming  of  corners,  edges  of  lawn,  proper  reseeding,  replac- 
ing portions  of  the  ground,  filling  and  grading  cavities  that  may  occur 
in  the  ground,  occasional  roUing  of  the  entire  lawn  ^ath  an  approved 
hand-lawn  roller,  pulling  of  weeds  and  foreign  grasses  when  required 
for  the  good  of  the  lawn;  maintenance  of  the  gutter  outlining  the 
mound  until  the  proper  growth  of  sod  is  securea;  proper  pruning  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  replacing  those  not  living,  damaged,  or  of 
too  stunted  growth;  proper  cleaning  off  of  all  cannon,  legend  plate, 
and  piles  of  balls  and  sliells,  and  painting  same  with  one  coat  of 
approved  black  paint  once  during  the  life  of  the  contract;  and  the 
reasonable  policing  of  the  mouna  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
its  contents.     This  point  was  raised  by  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
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ciation,  and  his  letter  was  sent  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Chicago  for  an  examination  and  report.  The  chief  quarter- 
master at  that  point,  after  his  examination,  recommended  tnat  the 
estimate  be  made  for  $500  instead  of  $250.  I  think  myself  that  if 
they  do  what  the  contract  calls  for  it  is  well  worth  $500  a  year. 
There  are  some  4,041  graves — 12  Union  soldiers  and  4,029  Confed- 
erate soldiers.     The  plat  consists  of  64,064  square  feet  of  land. 

CARE  OF   CONFEDERATE  STOCKADE  CEMETERY,   SANDUSKY  BAY,   OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  Confcd'  rate  Stocl;ade  Cemetery,  John- 
stons Island,  in  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  $250. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  was  expended  from  the  appropriation  last 
year  for  painting  fence,  $195,  and  for  leveUng  ground,  filling,  and 
sodding,  $35;  and  grubbing  out  underbrush,  $15;  a  total  of  $245. 

CONFEDERATE   BURIAL   PLATS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Confederate  burial  plats:  For  care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  Confederate 
hurial  platfl,  owned  by  the  United  States,  located  and  known  by  the  following,  desig- 
nations: Confederate  cemetery,  North  Alton,  Illinois;  Confederate  cemetery,  Camp 
<  base.  Columbus,  Ohio;  Confederate  section,  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  (Confederate  cemetery.  Point  Lookout,  Maryland;  and  Confederate  ceme- 
t'^n-,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  $1,250. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  There  have  been  expenditures  authorized  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  above-named  plats  during  the  fiscal 
vear  1916,  as  follows:  At  the  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  $169;  Point  Loo k- 
«>ut,  Md.,  $125;  Rock  Island,  111.,  $200;  North  Alton,  III.,  $220; 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  $263;  making  a  total  of  $977;  leaving  an  available 
balance  of  $273,  against  which  tnere  are  no  liabilities  charged  as  yet. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  something  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  cemeteries  are  not  mider  a  imiform  contract, 
similar  to  the  one  that  exists  at  the  Confederate  Mound,  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  Chicago  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  expend  those  amounts  yourself  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 

MONLTtfENTS   OR   TABLETS   IN    CUBA   AND   CHINA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  repairs  and  preservation  of  monument^,  tablets,  roads,  fences,  and  so  forth, 
D^i'Ie  and  constructed  by  the  I'nited  States  in  Cuba  and  China  to  mark  the  places 
There  American  soldiers  fell,  $1,000. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  only  charge  made  agairst  that  appropriation 
up  to  date  is  a  liabiUty  charge  for  the  salary  of  the  caretaker,  $600. 
^  suppose  there  will  be  other  requests  for  expenditures  for  supphes 
aiid  material  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  these  monuments  and 
roads,  fences,  and  so  on,  later  in  the  spring. 
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BURIAL   OF   DECEASED   INDIGENT   PATIENTS,  LITTLE    ROCK,  ARK., 

CEMETERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Burial  of  deceased  indi&rent  patients:  For  burying  in  the  Little  Rock  (Arkansaf 
National  Cemetery,  including  transportation  thereto,  indigent  ex-soldiers,  ex-sailor-, 
or  ex-marines  of  the  United  States  service,  either  Re.^ular  or  Volunteer,  who  havo 
been  honorably  discharged  or  retired  and  who  die  while  patients  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Sj>rings,  Arkansas,  to  be  disbursed  at  a  cost  not  ex<*ee^l- 
ing  135  for  such  burial  expenses  in  each  case,  exclusive  of  cost  of  grave,  $200. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  expenditures  from  this  appropriation  vs-ere 
very  small  in  1915,  $66;  we  have  no  charge  against  it  for  this  year  so 
far. 

BT'RIAL  sites,  GREEN  LAWN  CEMETERY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 


Gen.  Aleshire.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  contract  for  the 
burial  of  United  States  solaiers  in  this  cemetery,  section  51  havinfr 
been  Reserved  for  the  United  States  under  a  contract  dated  October  3. 
1914.  That  contract  provides  that  each  interment  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $28.62,  said  price  to  include  digging,  filling,  sodding,  and 
future  care  of  the  graves.  This  contract  expires  October  20,  1920. 
'  On  August  20,  1915,  there  were  17  grave  sites  available;  six  graves 
have  been  used  since  October  3,  1914.  The  commanding  officer 
recommends  that  lot  No.  2,  section  No.  71,  be  purchased  outright. 
This  lot  contains  space  enough  for  101  graves.  The  price  fixed  is 
$1,979.60,  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  be  as  follows:  At  the  time  of 
each  interment  made  in  such  lot  the  Government  to  pay  $5  for  the 
digging  and  filling  in  of  the  graves;  that  is  the  only  expense  added 
to  the  purchase  of  this  land,  and  by  the  time  the  101  graves  are  filled 
the  Government  will  have  effected  a  saving  of  $406.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  state  that  the  secretary  of  the  Green  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery Association  has  advised  the  post  authorities  at  Columbus  Barracks 
that  the  association  has  concluded  that  we  ought  to  buy  that  land: 
that  they  do  not  want  to  make  any  more  contracts  similar  to  the 
one  that  we  have  now.  It  would,  of  course,  result  in  keeping  our 
graves  together  and  it  would  cost  less. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  buried  there? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Columbus  Barracks  is  a  recruiting  station,  and  we 
bury  soldiere  from  there. 
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Monday,  February  28,  1916. 
NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARKS. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.   JOHN   C.    SCOFIELD,    ASSISTANT   AND 

CHIEF  CLEBE. 

CHICKAMAUGA   and   CHATTANOOGA   MILITARY   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  Ohickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park: 
The  appropriation  is  $55,260  and  the  estimate  is  the  same.  Is  this 
park  completed  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Not  exactly;  it  is  pretty  nearly  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  just  what  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  No;  it  is  practically  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  tne  commissioners  alive? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  very  largely  a  maintenance 
appropriation,  is  it  not  ? 

3lr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes;  the  biggest  item  is  for  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges.     It  is  a  very  large  park. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  102  miles  of  irnproved  roads? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  asking  for  authority  to  purchase  one 
motor-propelled  vehicle.     Do  you  Blow  why  that  ist 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  have  one  already. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  got  one  in  1915,  a  small  $500  machine. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  asking  for  authority  to  purchase  one 
now. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  were  authorized  to  buy  an  automobile  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  estimate  is  for  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation  of  this  machine. 

SHILOH   national    park — HOTEL. 

The  Chairman.  Shiloh  National  Military  Park:  The  appropriation 
is  $25,800  and  you  are  asking  for  $42,189. ' 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  main  item  of  increase  is  an  item  of  $10,000  for 
a  hotel  to  replace  the  one  burned  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  maintain  hotels  here  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  had  a  hotel  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  one  at  any  other  place? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  No;  this  is  the  only  field  where  the  situation  makes 
it  at  all  necessary.  Shiloh  is  absolutely  remote  from  any  town  or  any 
hotel  facilities.  There  are  no  accommodations  there  at  all.  It  is  right 
out  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  far  from  a  town  is  it  i 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  It  is  about  20  miles  from  Corinth  and  it  is  right 
on  the  river  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  A  great  many  people  come  there 
on  the  boats  and  the  railroads  get  up  excursions  from  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  other  towns  beyond  there  to  come  by  the  river  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  by  rail  to  Corinth  and  they  have  a  nice 
automobile  road  from  Corinth  out  to  the  park. 

31161—16 24 
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Mr.  Borland.  How  far  did  vou  say  it  was  from  Corinth  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  do  not  recollect  wnether  it  is  17  miles  or  20  miles: 
I  think  20. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  only  be  an  hour's  ride. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  It  is  an  hour's  ride  by  automobile.  A  great  many 
people  come  out  there  on  official  days  and  on  these  excursions,  ani 
there  are  no  hotel  accommodations  and  no  facihties  of  any  kind  for 
entertaining  them,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  G.  A.  R.  men  who 
fought  in  tne  battle,  or  relatives  oi  participants,  and  they  want  to 
stay  over  a  day  or  two  and  examine  the  field  and  for  that  reason  there 
was  a  hotel  at  this  park.     There  is  need  for  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  it  built  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  ScoFTELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  when  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  maintain  it  or  did  we  simply  build  it  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  simply  built  it  and  then  rented  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  rent  did  we  get  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  do  not  recaD  just  now,  but  it  is  a  small  rental, 
about  $300  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  hotel  they  propose  to 
erect  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  A  brick  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  will  it  accommodate  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  should  say  pernaps  40  or  50  in  the  dining  room 
and  sleeping  accommodations  for  possibly  12  or  15. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  possible  private  capital  would  put  up  a  hotel 
there  if  some  ground  was  leased  to  them  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  should  think  the  chances  wouJa  be  against  it. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  money  in  it  to  make  it  interesting  for 
them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  hotel  and  furniture. 
Mr.  DcLong  Rice,  who  is  now  the  superintendent,  is  a  Tennessee 
man  and  very  much  interested  in  the  work  and  urges  this  hotel 
project  as  being  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  large  number 
of  people  who  come  there  and  because  of  the  absence  of  any  accom- 
modations at  all  for  them.  If  you  have  ever  been  on  the  Sliiloh 
field  you  will  know  how  really  necessary  it  is,  because  it  is  right  out 
in  the  woods. 

War  Department, 
Washington^  March  J,  1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appro priat ions ^ 

liouse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Referring  to  the  hearing  on  estimates  for  the  Shiloh  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  horn,  the  secre- 
tary and  superintendent  of  the  park,  containing  more  detailed  information  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  hotel  at  Shiloh,  which  was  the  main  item  of  increase  in  the  estimates. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  C.  Scofield, 
Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk. 
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War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park, 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.,  February  29 ,  1916. 
Hon.  John  C.  Scofield, 

Asiistant  and  Chief  Clerk,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  telegram,  asking  full  information  as  to 
estimate  for  new  hotel. 

1 .  The  amount  named  in  the  estimate  will  cover  the  cost  and  equipment  of  a  small 
but  thoroughly  modem  hotel  building,  including  office,  passage  halls,  parlor,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  necessary  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  six  or  eignt  bedrooms. 

2.  This  would  make  a  total  of  12  or  14  rooms,  not  counting  passage  halls. 

3.  Walls  should  be  of  brick;  foundations,  main  floors,  ana  stairways  of  concrete: 
nnjf  of  iron,  slate,  or  tiling.  Inner  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  plastered  and  white 
coated,  all  materials  being  selected  with  a  view  to  making  the  ouilding  absolutely 
ilreproof. 

4.  The  bedrooms  should  be  small,  while  the  dining  room  should  be  as  large  as 
]M>^ible,  and  there  should  be  a  commodious  veranda. 

•>.  By  way  of  explanation  as  to  these  last-named  features,  1  would  say  that  while 
the  number  of  bedrooms  mentioned  would  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  accommodate 
vijjitors  who  remain  longer  than  one  day,  a  spacious  dining  room  would  be  essential 
on  account  of  the  vastly  larger  number  of  day  visitors  constantly  on  the  park,  the 
Sun<iay  crowds,  and  the  transient  throngs- that  come  on  holidays  and  special  public 
(Xf^aaions,  such  as  anniversary  and  Decoration  Day  celebrations,  dedications  of  mon- 
uments, and  the  visits  of  student  bodies  of  colleges  which  this  office  is  encouraging, 
-as  outlined  in  latest  annual  report. 

6.  The  building  should  be  steam  or  hot-air  heated,  and  lighted  by  Blau  gas  or 
acetylene  gas. 

7.  A  complete  water  system  with  sanitary  plumbing  should  be  installed.  There  is  a 
.«trong  well  of  good  water  on  the  hotel  site,  and  the  underground  sewer  main  already 
in  use  ran  be  easily  reached  for  drainage. 

8.  A  building  on  the  general  plan  hereinbefore  outlined,  and  of  material  speci^ed, 
t-an  be  erected  for  about  $9,000,  leaving  $1,000  to  cover  expense  of  furnishing. 

9.  The  plan  has  not  been  detailed  by  an  architect,  as  there  has  been  no  fund  avail- 
ble  t(»  pay  for  professional  specifications,  in  the  absence  of  an  appropriation  providing 
lor  the  building  of  the  hotel,  but  the  estimate  is  based  upon  a  careful  general  investi- 
gation. 

H).  Complete  plans  and  specifications,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department, 
and  to  be  changed  until  approved,  can  be  procured  here  at  a  cost  of  from  $100  to  $150. 

11.  One  thousand  dollars  would  amply  cover  cost  of  furnishing  the  hotel,  as  plain, 
substantial  articles  would  be  quite  in  taste. 

12.  Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  probable  rent,  I  would  say  that  this  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  department  for  the  proper  handling  of  the 
hotel.  (  onsidered  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  Government,  it  should  not  be  rented 
for  less  than  $600  a  year,  which  would  easily  net  4  per  cent  above  upkeep  and  repairs, 
aj^  there  would  be  very  little  deterioration  for  many  years,  on  a  building  of  the  charac- 
ter of  material  suggested;  but  if  the  department  should  deem  it  a  wise  policy  to  make 
a  more  liberal  contract  on  a  basis  of  manng  the  building  merely  self-supporting,  a  rent 
price  of  $300  a  year  would  cover  cost  of  repairs,  and  leave  something  to  pro\dde  for 
mch  minor  improvements,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessitated  by  changing 
conditions  and  the  growing  popularity  of  the  park. 

13.  Under  such  contract  the  lessee  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  unneccessry 
abuse  of  the  property.  He  should  be  required  to  keep  the  entire  pre.niscs  in  con- 
f'Tinity  to  the  general  beauty  and  orderliness  of  the  park;  to  charge  the  j)ublic  at 
r('aH)nable  rates,  and  to  give  value  received. 

14.  If  the  department  should  prefer  to  have  the  hotel  operated  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  this  office,  not  leasing  the  property,  but  employing  a  mana<?er, 
it !:« believed  that  this  plan  could  be  executed  with  equally  good  results  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  in  maintaining  the  property. 

15.  The  $3,000  increase  over  estimate  of  two  years  ago  is  necessary,  if  the  building 
i.^  to  be  made  of  firepr(X)f  materials  and  installed  with  a  water  system. 

H).  1  would  add  that  the  larger  dining  room  is  a  necessity  discovered  since  the 
fonnar  estimate  was  made. 
V'erv'  respectfully, 

De  Long  Rice, 
Secretary  a  fid  Superintendent. 
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The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  spend  $500  for  foundations  for 
monuments  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes;  there  are  two  monuments  likely  to  be  erected 
during  the  coming  year;  one  is  a  Michigan  monument  and  the  other 
is  a  Confederate  monument. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  put  in  the  foundations? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  always  put  in  all  the  foimdations  at  all  the 
battle  fields.  The  other  large  item  of  expense  is  under  the  head  of 
"Equipment,  materials,  ana  supplies.^'  Among  other  things,  they 
want  to  buy  a  steam  road  roUer.  It  wiD  cost  about  $2,000,  and  they 
can  maintain  it  at  about  $3.75  a  day,  including  fuel,  labor,  and  every- 
thing. They  have  at  present  a  horse-drawn  roller  which  is  very 
inefficient  and  costs  about  $9  a  day  to  operate,  and  it  will  not  go  up 
hills  at  all  and  wiU  not  go  near  buildings  or  near  walls. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  27  miles  of  road  here. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  have  27  miles  of  road  and  3,500  acres.  Tliey 
have  some  excellent  roads  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  aU  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes.  The  object  of  having  a  good  road  roller  is 
to  lessen  the  expense  of  maintenance,  because  when  the  road  gets 
out  of  order  anywhere  it  can  be  repaired  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  purchase  land. 
What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Well,  there  are  nine  tracts  of  privately  owned 
land  within  the  area  of  the  park,  which  can  be  bought  at  very  reason- 
able prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  estimate  it  will  cost  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  can  get  that,  I  think. 

War  Department. 
Washington,  March  6,  19l*>. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  In  connection  with  the  hearings  on  estimates  for  the  Shiloh 
Nati^ml  Military  Park,  I  send  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  De  lx)n^  Rice, 
serretary  and  superintendent  of  the  park,  relative  to  the  advisability  of  purohasinir 
several  small  tracts  of  land,  privately  owned,  within  the  limits  of  the  park,  and  unrins: 
particularly  immediate  action  in  the  case  of  a  tract  of  approximately  1  acre  nc;ir 
the  center  of  the  battlefield,  which  is  the  property  of  the  s<diool  board  of  Hariiu 
County,  Tenn. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  a  committee  of  the  school  board,  dateH  Auofust  15.  1914.  q»'ot- 
in»  tne  price  at  which  the  property  could  be  purchased  by  the  Government  at  thaf 
time,  is  also  inclosed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

JoH\    C.    SCOFIELD. 

Assistant  anrf  Chief  Clerk. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

fiovse  of  Representntires. 


V\'ar  Department, 
Office  of  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park, 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.,  March.;,  juf. 
Hon.  John  C.  Scofield, 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk,   War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  (\ 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  tolcfrram  of  this  day,  1  have  just  wired  you  a<^  foll«)Ws: 
"Approximately    tO  a'Tcs  in  ao;grepfate.     Cost  problematical;  advantageods  j)ur- 

chasps  dependinjj  upon  careful,  nefrotialions  which  ^dll  require  a  littlo  time. 

"  Immediate  purcha*<f*  of  one  tract  of  I  acTe  with  buildin;;H,  at  .S250is  re«'om mended." 
IJy  way  of  explanalinn,  \  w-iuld  say  that  this  refers  to  the  small  tracts  privately 

owned,  within  the  limits  i»f  the  park.    While  the  purchase  of  all  of  these  tracts  within 
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\h*^  n'^xt  fiscal  year  was  not  coTitein;-late(1  wh'^n  the  ostimate  now  before  you  was 
*ubnaitted,  it  is  deomed  essential  that  they  be  added  to  the  area  of  the  park  as  so<'n 
a.-i  I  hoy  can  be  advantageously  bought .  It  is  difficult  to  proceed  with  even  j)r(4iminary 
ninrotiati  )nH  looking  to  purchases  until  the  department  announces  its  willingness  to 
buv,  and  authorizes  thip  office  to  make  invejtigations  as  to  exact  acreage,  cost,  etc. 

There  are  some  rights  and  interests  of  schools  and  churches  which  should  be  ( are- 
lully  g:uarded  and  encouraged  in  the  interest  of  the  communities  on  and  around  the 
]>ark,  in  whatever  arrangemeutti  may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  their  properties. 
This  would  involve  the  application  of  a  policy  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  siibmit  to 
the  <lej>artment,  preferably  in  per.v>n,  should  it  be  desired  thai  I  do  so,  before  final 
a<non  is  taken. 

Meantime  I  earnestly  recommend  immediate  action,  if  possible,  looking  to  the 
pun -base  <f  the  1-acre  tract  referred  to  in  inclosed  <'opy  of  communication  sent  from 
thi-i  cjffire  on  August  15,  1914. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  purchase  can  now  be  made,  but  it  is  adNdsable  that  provision 
>'*^  made  on  this  basin,  in  order  that  I  may  follow  the  matter  up  with  least  posbible 
df-Iuv. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  rathe  r  at  length,  in  the  feeling  that  this  explana- 
tion may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  my  telegram. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

De  Loxg  Rice, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  the  commissioners  at  Shiloh  still  alive? 
Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes,  sir. 

GETTYSBURG   NATIONAL   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

^Jettysbure  National  Park:  For  continuing  the  establishment  of  the  park;  acqui- 
sition of  lands,  survey^,  and  maps;  constructing,  improving,  and  maintaining  avenues, 
nrads,  and  bridges  thereon:  fences  and  gates;  marking  the  lines  of  battle  with  tablets 
and  guns,  each  tablet  bearing  a  brief  legend  giving  historic  facts  and  compiled  with- 
out censure  and  without  praise;  preserving  the  features  of  the  battle  field  and  the 
monuments  thereon;  compensation  of  civilian  commissioners,  clerical  and  other 
.^^rnces,  expenses,  and  labor;  purchase  and  preparation  of  tablets  and  gun  carriages 
and  placing  them  in  position;  and  all  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  foregoing. 

The  present  appropriation  is  $45,000  and  the  estimate  is  $42,500. 
Gettysburg  is  practically  completed,  is  it  not? 

ilr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  practically  a  maintenance  item,  is  it? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  success  did  they  have  in  remedying  the 
damage  caused  by  some  vandalism  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  You  mean  those  seven  monuments  which  were 
damaged  a  year  or  two  ago  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  repairs  have  been  completed;  during  the  past 
vear  the  last  one  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  now  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Yes;  they  are  all  in  good  condition  now. 

VICKSBURG    NATIONAL   MILITARY   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park:  For  continuing  the  work  of  e8tablij»hing  the 
Vir-ksburg  National  Military  park;  compensation  of  civilian  commissioners;  clerical 
and  other  services,  labor,  iron  gun  carriages,  mounting  ()f  siege  guns,  memorials, 
iin»numentfl.  markers,  and  historical  tablets  giving  historical  facts,  comjuled  without 
praise  and  without  censure;  maps,  surveys,  roads,  bridges,  restoration  of  earthwork?, 
jnirrhai»e  of  lands,  purchase  and  transportation  of  supplies  and  materials;  printing, 
oinding,  and  blank  books;  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
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The  present  appropriation  is  $36,000  and  you  are  asking  for 
$33,000.     How  many  miles  of  road  are  in  this  park? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  31.86  miles  of  road. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  change  ''  Engineer  and  clerk" 
to  ^'Clerical  and  other  services.''  We  made  this  change  for  them  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  did  not  know  they  cut  that  out.  They  have  an 
engineer  and  clerk  there  now  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  ask  for  the 
change. 

The  Chairman.  They  asked  us  to  fix  it  that  way  so  that  they 
rould  have  that  man. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Ho  is  still  there  and  I  do  not  know  why  that  is, 
I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  intended  to  be  cut  out.  I  under- 
stood that  the  ^^ clerical  and  other  services"  was  to  be  added.  I  do 
not  think  that  was  cut  out  in  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  nearly  complete  are  the  memorial  brass 
portraits  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  They  are  very  nearly  completed.  Three  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars,  is  asked  for  them  this  year  as  against  $13,312 
expended  in  1915  and  $7,000  appropriated  for  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
how  many  we  have  acquired  and  how  many  have  been  furnished  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  will. 

MEMORIALS,  MONUMENTS,  AND  MARKERS. 

The  commission  contracted  for  9  bronze  portrait  busts  with  granite  pedestals  (5 
Union,  4  Confederate)  at  a  cost  of  $7,243,  for  15  bronze  portrait  tablets  (reliefs)  with 
granite  pedestals  (12  Union,  3  Confederate)  at  a  cost  of  $6,069,  and  for  3  bronze  inscribed 
tablets  with  granite  pedestals  (mark(rs),  2  Union-Confederate,  1  Union,  at  a  cost  to 
the  no-year  appropriation  of  $400.  One  memorial  bust  has  been  placed  (Brig.  Gen. 
S.  G.  Burbridg**,  United  States  Volunteers,  given  by  his  children),  and  1  is  under 
contract  as  a  gift.  Including  the  31  bronze  portraits  with  granite  pedestals  that  are 
gifts,  584  memorials,  monuments  and  markers  are  in  place  or  under  contract  (3  Union- 
Confederate,  485  Union,  96  Confederate)— 97  by  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $206,558.35 
(1  Union  naval  monument  with  4  bronze  portrait  statues.  $144,041;  47  bronze  portrait 
busts  with  granite  pedestals,  $42,026.30;  46  bronze  portrait  tablets  (reliefs)  with 
granite  pedestals,  $20,091.05;  3  markers  (2  Union-Confederate,  1  Union),  $400);  428 
by  States  (1 1'nion-Confederate — Missouri  State  memorial — 403  Union  24  Confrderat*'); 
and  59  as  gifts  at  a  cost  of  $70,563.30  (24  Union,  35  Confidrrate).  Expenditure  by 
United  States  under  this  head:  During  year,  $21,552.87;  from  the  first,  $241,791.51. 

MEMORIAL   BRONZE    PORTRAFTS   OF   OFFICERS. 

Exclusive  of  4  statues  at  the  Union  naval  monument,  and  included  in  its  cost,  132 
are  in  place  or  under  contract  (81  Union,  51  Confederate) — 93  by  United  States  t56 
Union,  37  Confederate),  8  (reliefs)  bv  States  (Pennsylvania  5,  Wisconsin  3),  and  31  as 
gifts  (17  Union,  14  Confederate),  at  a  -ost  of  $65,027.85. 

STATE   MEMORIALS. 

Eleven  have  been  erevted  and  one  (Michigan)  is  under  contract — Illinois:  Organi- 
zations, 78;  appropriation,  $285,000;  cost  of  memorial,  $200,000.  Iowa:  Oi^anizations 
32;  appropriation,  $150,000;  cost  of  memorial,  $100,000.  Massachusetts:  Or^ntza- 
tions,  3;  appropriation,  $5,000;  cost  of  memorial,  $5,000.  Michigan:  Oi^nizations.  9; 
appropriation,  $20,000;  cont  of  memorial,  $20,000.  Minnesota:  Organizations,  4; 
appropriation,  $25,500;  cost  of  memorial,  $25,000.  Mississippi:  Oi^nizations.  41; 
appropriation,  $50,931;  cost  of  memorial,  $45,000.  Missouri:  Organizations,  42  r27 
I '  nion,  15  ( 'onfederate ) ;  appropriation,  $50,000 ;  cost  of  memorial  ( Union-Confederat**  k 
$40,000.  New  Hampshire:  Oi^nizations,  3;  appropriation,  $5,000;  cost  of  memorial, 
$5,000.  New  York:  Organizations,  4;  appropriation,  $12,500;  cost  of  memorial. 
$12,000.  Pennsylvania:  Organizations,  5;  appropriation,  $15,000;  cost  of  memorial, 
$15,000.  Rhode  Island:  Organization,  1;  appropriation,  $5,000;  cost  of  memorial, 
$5,000.  Wisconsin:  Organizations,  17;  appropriation,  $130,000;  cost  of  memorial, 
$100,000. 
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Wednesday,  February  23,  1916. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

STATEMENTS  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  EDGAB  JADWIlf,  ASSISTANT 
CHIEF  OF  EITGIITEEES,  UNITED  STATES  ABMY,  COL.  L.  M. 
BRETT,  SUPEBINTENDENT  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PABK, 
AND  MB.  STEPHEN  T.  MATHEB,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SEC- 
BETABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

maintenance   and   repair  of   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  appro- 
priation is  $125,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$152,500. 

ROADS,    ETC. 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  general  basis  of  our  recommendation  this  year 
L<5  as  follows:  As  you  recall,  in  addition  to  the  general  maintenance  of 
the  belt  line  and  the  north  approach,  we  have  been  working  for 
several  years  on  an  improvement  of  the  east  approach,  south  ap- 
proach, west  approach,  and  also  on  the  east  approach  in  the  forest 
reserve.  The  money  we  are  asking  for  this  year  is  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work  in  contemplation  on  the  east  ap- 
pn)ach  in  the  forest  reserve,  east  approach  in  the  park,  the  south 
approach  in  the  park,  but  not  the  south  approacn  in  the  forest 
reserve.  It  is  expected  also  to  complete  the  west  approach  in  the 
park  to  a  width  of  10  feet  of  oil  surfacing.  We  are  also  asking  for 
money  for  keeping  up  the  sprinkling  on  the  belt  line  and  on  the  north 
approach  and  for  doing  the  usual  maintenance  and  minor  improve- 
ments on  the  belt  line.  We  are  also  asking  for  funds  to  start  the 
improvement  of  the  belt  line  with  the  oiled  macadam  road  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  plan  being  used  on  the  west  approach. 

The  CShairman.  What  is  this  money  proposed  to  be  expended  for 
on  the  east  approach  %    That  is  the  Cody  entrance  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  The  part  from  Cody  to  the  forest  reserve 
line  does  not  come  under  the  Federal  appropriation.  For  the  part 
in  the  forest  reserve  we  are  asking  for  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  stretch  is  that? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  about  28  miles.  Six  thousand  doDars  is  for 
completing  that  work,  and  we  are  asking  for  $7,500  for  maintenance. 

Tne  Chairman.   How  much  has  been  expended  so  far? 

Col.  Jadwin.  $50,000,  and  this  $6,000  will  make  the  $56,000  esti- 
mated by  Capt.  Knight. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  the  entrance  to  the  park  to 
the  Lake  House  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  26  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  park  to  the 
junction  near  the  Lake  House.  The  Lake  House  is  on  the  belt  line, 
about  2  miles  from  the  junction. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  condition  will  this  put  the  road  through 
the  forest  reserve  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  will  make  a  very  good  dirt  road,  of  good  width, 
weD  graded,  but  surfaced  only  with  the  material  which  can  be  gotten 
within  reasonable  reach. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  how  much  to  maintain  that 
road? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  are  asking  for  S7,500  to  maintain  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  arrangements  have  just  been  perfected  to  have  an  automo- 
bile stage  service  over  that  road  this  year.  Perhaps  the  question 
might  be  a  reasonable  one  as  to  whether  a  road  in  that  condition  will 
stand  such  stage  .service  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  automobile  stage  service 
on  this  road  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  That  road  will  take  care  of  probably  all  the  auto- 
mobile stage  service  which  will  come  in  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  number  of  tourists  coming  in  that  way  will  hardly  be  as  great  as 
at  the  west  or  north  approach  for  some  time.  It  will  put  this  piece 
of  road  in  very  much  better  shape  than  the  road  from  the  forest 
reserve  to  Cody.  The  road  has  had  several  improvements  of  align- 
ment made  in  it,  and  it  is  a  pretty  good  looking  road  on  the  whole. 
It  goes  along  the  mountain  side  in  places,  and  m  some  places  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  water  coming  down  and  we  will  nave  to  use 
about  this  amount  of  money  to  put  in  some  extra  culverts  and  to  take 
care  of  the  settlement  where  new  work  has  been  done.  You  went 
over  the  road,  I  believe,  in  July,  but  most  of  the  money  spent  on 
it  this  year  was  spent  on  it  after  you  went  over  it,  and  it  is  really 
a  creditable  road  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  in  very  fine  shape.  I  do  not  see 
why  you  want  any  more  money  on  that  road. 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  a  pretty  good  country  road  now,  but  there  are 
several  miles  that  do  need  this  work,  and  if  we  do  not  keep  it  up  we 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  are  asking  for  $38,700  to  take  care  of  the  three 
approaches  in  the  park  which  will  complete  the  $288,700  estimated 
for  the  east  approach  in  the  park,  south  approach,  and  the  west 
approach  in  the  park.  We  are  asking  for  one  change  in  the  restric- 
tion as  to  the  width  of  road.  On  this  west  approach  at  present  that 
restriction  is  18  feet.  The  experience  with  tne  part  of  it  which  has 
been  finished  with  oiled  macadam  is  that  the  travel  largely  keeps 
squarely  in  the  center  of  it.  It  takes  some  physical  means  to  get  them 
out  of  the  central  part  of  the  road.  We  have  to  put  up  posts  or 
something  of  that  kind  to  get  them  to  use  both  sides.  That  results 
from  the  lact  that  the  bulk  of  the  travel  there  is  in  coaches  which  go 
in  trains,  and  there  is  not  a  continual  passing  all  along  the  line. 
Maj.  Fries  and  I  went  over  that  question  and  put  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  it  and  we  then  discussed  it  with  Col.  Brett.  We  were  all  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  better  expenditure  of  the  money  to  narrow  the 
macadam  part  to  10  feet  but  to  hold  the  width  at  18  feet,  which  will 
give  us  4  feet  on  either  side,  and  we  think  that  will  take  care  of  such 
amount  of  passing  as  will  occur.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some 
passing. 

The  Chairman.  This  $38,700  is  to  be  expended  on  what  part  of  the 
road? 

Col.  Jadwin.  On  the  26  miles  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  entrance  to  the  junction  near  the  Lake 
House  ? 
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Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  the  Thumb  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary and  from  the  western  entrance  to  the  belt  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  money  to  be  used  for? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  balance  of  the  money  we  are  asking  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  belt  line,  and  the  sprinkling  and  minor  repairs. 
Then  we  are  iisking  for  $95,000  for  starting  the  matter  of  having  the 
>ame  kind  of  surface  on  the  north  approach  and  the  belt  line  that 
lit:s  been  made  so  far  on  the  west  approach,  an  oil  mactdf^m  F.urface. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  will  cost  about  $95,000.  I  think  wo  h(M:^o  to  get 
done  this  year  13  miles,  besides  buying  considerable  pl^nt  which  will 
not  have  to  be  duplicated.  Thirteen  miles  rt  $2, LOO  a  mile  for 
surfacing  and  $1,650  a  mile  for  preparing  the  subgrade  makes  a  total 
of  $59,150.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent  for  property,  plant, 
and  equipment,  and  for  headquarters,  general  rdilrord  and  freight 
expense,  and  general  hardware  and  other  supplies,  making  a  total  of 
?1».:,000.  Thct  property  and  the  plant  will,  of  course,  put  in  only 
a  small  part  of  its  use  tKe  first  year  and  will  be  available  theretifter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  the  plant  cost  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  $29,750. 

The  Chairman.  You  "are  asking  to  incret  se  the  allotment  for 
maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  to  the  south  from  $2,500 
to  $10,000. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  for  that  is  this:  The  allotment 
that  has  been  made  for  this  south  forest  reserve  road  has  been  very 
small  for  several  years,  about  $2,500  per  year.  The  thing  that  was 
needed  down  there  was  a  bridge  about  100  feet  long  over  the  Snake 
River.  We  saved  the  allotment  practically  for  two  years  to  put  in 
the  bulk  of  that  bridge,  and  the  road  surface,  about  26  miles,  from 
hero  [indicating]  down  to  Moran  has  had  alm(Tst  nothing  spent  on  it 
in  that  time,  and  it  needs  improvement  very  badly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  conaition  is  it  in  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  in  very  poor  condition.  Col.  Brett  was  over 
that  section  this  last  year. 

Col.  Brett.  The  road  is  in  very  poor  condition  from  the  Snake 
River  soldiers'  station  down  to  Moran. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  in  bad  condition,  because  you  have 
not  been  spending  the  money  we  gave  you  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  would  not  do  any  good  to  have  a  good  road  if  they 
could  not  get  over  the  river. 

Col.  Brett.  The  old  log  bridge  over  the  Snake  River  was  really 
dangerous  and  had  to  come  out.  That  is  a  pretty  bi^,  wide  river 
there  where  the  bridge  is  located,  and  $2,500  wouldn't  do  that  work. 
Therefore  they  put  in  the  abutments  with  one  $2,500  appropriation 
and  bought  the  steel  and  concrete  work  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  In  stating  how  this  money  was  to  be  expended, 
you  have  been  talking  about  some  of  these  other  items,  have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  this  $152,500.  You  have  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  it  by 
referring  to  the  item  of  $38,700  and  some  of  the  other  items.  How 
is  tliis  $152,500  to  be  expended?  You  are  asking  an  increase  of 
127,500. 
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Col.  Jadwin.  Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of 
it  is  expected  to  be  spent  for  equipment,  plant,  and  propertv,  includ- 
ing these  four  automobiles  and  their  operation,  and  also  tne  opera- 
tion of  one  5-ton  automobile  truck  which  he  already  has.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  of  it  is  expected  to  be  spent  for  sprinkling  the  road^ 
where  the  map  is  marked  in  green. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  belt  line  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  belt  luie  and  the  north  approach.  Nine  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  general  repairs  to  the  road 
surface,  including  dragging  the  roads,  repairing  washouts,  and  put- 
ting on  light  surface  of  gravel  where  urgent^  needed.  Nineteen 
thousand  dollars  on  bridges  and  culverts,  pamting  and  reflooring 
such  steel  bridges  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  for  repairing  wooden 
bridges  and  culverts  and  replacing  the  same  with  concrete,  galvan- 
ized iron,  and  wood.  Fourteen  thousand  doUars  of  the  $19,000  is  to 
be  applied  toward  construction  of  bridges  and  culverts  and  $5,000  is 
for  general  repairs  to  existing  ones,  'fiiirteen  thousand  dollars  is  to 
be  spent  for  building  retaining  and  guard  walls,  clearing  roads,  pro- 
tectmg  them  against  slides  where  found  to  be  necessary;  and  $5,500 
for  realignment,  regrading,  and  widening  the  grades  and  curves. 
Twenty-one  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  spent  on  the  Firehole  River 
Road. 

The  Chairman.  What  road  is  that? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  Firehole  Road  and  the  Gibbon  Road  come  down 
and  form  the  Madison  Road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  call  the  Firehole  River  Road  the  road  between 
the  Thumb  and  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  or  between  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  and  Norris  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Between  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  about  halfway 
to  Norris  where  it  meets  the  Gibbon  Road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  making  some  changes  there  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  road  ran  up  on  a  mesa 
and  we  are  putting  it  along  the  river,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  building  a  new  road  along  the  river? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes.  It  is  the  heaviest  work  of  that  class  going  on 
anywhere  in  the  park.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  spent  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  making  such  repairs  on  the  293  miles  of  road  as 
may  become  necessary  due  to  damage  from  melting  snow,  filling  mud- 
holes,  and  shaping  the  roads  and  making  such  repairs  to  bridges, 
retaining  walls,  and  cidverts  as  may  become  necessary;  and  $500  for 
the  replacement  of  platforms  and  board  walks  at  pomts  of  interest. 

We  also  wish  to  ask  you  to  make  this  appropriation  immediately 
available.  We  only  have  a  httle  over  $1,000  unexpended  of  the 
present  appropriation,  and  if  we  do  not  have  this  money  available 
until  the  nrst  of  July  we  will  probably  lose  some  good  working  season, 
and  there  will  probably  be  some  parts  of  the  road  wliich  will  urgently 
need  repairs  which  can  not  be  made.  Major  Fries  is  down  so  close 
with  his  funds  that  he  has  absolutely  no  clerical  force  at  all.  We 
feel  it  would  expedite  the  progress  oi  the  work  and  tend  to  reduce 
t  le  cost  of  the  work  by  making  it  possible  to  commence  operations 
at  the  earliest  practicaole  moment;  by  utiUzing  equipment  and  cost 
of  i^reparation  %)r  the  season,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent;  and  tak- 
ing fuu  advantage  of  the  working  season  will  reduce  the  number  of 
seasons  which  might  otherwise  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project. 
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The  working  seasons  are  short,  usually  but  four  or  five  months  in 
length.  The  coming  season  may  be  expected  to  begin  in  April  or 
May.  No  extensive  operations  can  be  commenced  until  further 
funds  are  provided,  as  the  balance  of  funds  now  available,  about 
S  1,000,  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  emergencies  likely  to  arise  before 
July  1.  The  withholding  of  funds  until  that  date  will  therefore 
involve  a  delay  in  progress  for  the  present  season  of  possibly  tw^o 
months. 

Such  delay  will  also  involve  the  loss  of  about  two  months  use  of 
plant  which  is  deteriorating  from  year  to  year.  Also  since  the  work  of 
absemblipg  a  large  force  of  men,  orga^iizing  and  training  them, 
])utting  equipment  i  i  order,  and  distributing  it  to  the  widely  sepa- 
rated localities  where  work  is  required,  and  closing  operatiors  at 
the  e^d  of  the  season  is  a  considerable  annual  expenbe,  oily  about 
two-thirds  of  its  possible  value  \^ill  be  realized. 

Furthermore,  the  loss  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  a  working 
season  may  possibly  roj-nlt  in  the  reoessity  of  organizirg  for  an 
additional  seaeoi  more  than  >\ould  other\^ise  have  been  required, 
thus  delaying  completion  of  the  work  for  practically  a  year  and 
increasi  g  the  cost  by  the  expense  of  preparing  for  that  season. 

The  Chairmax.  What  are  you  goi^g  to  do  with  the  other  $40,000? 

Col.  Jadwin.  $7,500  is  for  the  forest  reserve  road  east  of  the  park; 
S10,000  for  the  forest  reserve  road  south  of  the  park,  and  $21,000 
for  headquarters,  general  railroad  and  yjark  freight  and  express,  and 
general  liardware  and  other  supplies.  T  think  that  should  total 
-51 52,500. 

APPROPRIATIONS   TO    BE    AVAILABLE    UNTIL   EXPENDED. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  this  appropriation  be  avail- 
able bevond  tlie  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  siV. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  ?  You  ought  to  be  aide  to  spend  it  all  within 
the  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  have  done  that  this  past  year,  but  it  does  not 
alwavs  work  out  sc  that  we  can  do  that  advantageouslv  on  account 
of  the  weather  and  climatic  conditions.  I  have  a  memorandum  on 
that  subject  which  I  have  prepared: 

Making  the  appropriation  available  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1917  is  more 
advantageous  for  this  particular  work  than  the  fiscal-year  plan  of  appropriation,  and 
londs  to  a  greater  extent  to  expedite  progress  and  decrease  cost,  (a)  \iy  dispensing 
with  the  necessity,  likely  to  anse  under  the  fiscal-vear  plan,  of  reorganizations  and 
r^-adjustments  taking  the  attention  of  thos'^  in  ctarge  from  the  field  operations; 
•  6)  by  placing  the  labor  problem  on  a  more  advantageous  basis;  (c)  bv  permitting  the 
application  of  the  sum  which  Congress  expected  would  be  expended  on  the  work 
(luring  the  season  in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  fiscal -year  plan  of  appropriation  splits  the  working  season  in  the  middle,  and 
the  amount  available  per  month  is  likely  to  be  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  unnat- 
ural dividing  line.  If  the  amount  which  can  be  expended  is  greater  per  month  for 
the  portion  of  the  season  prior  to  July  1,  a  reduction  ot  force  on  that  date  wUl  probably 
be  net^8sar>'.  If  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  an  increase  will  be  required.  In  either  case 
the  overhead  cost  of  the  work  is  increas^^d,  since  thos*^  in  charge  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  the  details  of  field  work  to  the  unproductive  details  of  bridging  over  the 
transition  p'^riod  and  readjusting  plant  and  force  in  the  midst  of  the  critical  period 
of  the  year — the  field  season.  This  difficulty  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  making  the 
appropriation  available  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
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Such  disturbance  of  the  working  force  also  complicates  the  labor  problem  and  add  s 
to  the  cost.  Progress  is  more  or  less  retarded  thereoy,  and  the  shortening  of  the  season . 
either  by  discharges  or  by  inability  to  employ  until  after  July  1,  tends  to  give  tbe 
work  a  reputation  making  it  harder  to  obtain  an  efficient  force.  The  labor  question 
has  been  a  difficult  one  on  this  work.  Centers  where  labor  may  be  obtained  ar*- 
remote,  and  unless  a  fairly  certain  prospect  of  employment  of  reasonable  length  can 
be  hold  out,  desirable  men  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  to  such  an  out-of-Uie-way 
place.  These  hindrances  are  done  away  with  by  making  the  appropriation  available 
to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Everyone  seems  to  want  to  break  up  the  fiscal-year 
poUcy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  their  particular  items.  If 
we  followed  all  of  these  recommendations,  there  would  be  chaos  in 
Government  finance.  It  is  bound  to  result  in  some  inconvenience  to 
somebody,  but  there  has  to  be  some  general  rule.  You  want  to  have 
the  appropriation  immediately  available,  and  vou  also  want  it 
extenaed  beyond  the  fiscal  year.  We  might  as  wefl  make  it  a  perma- 
nent appropriation. 

Col.  Jadwin.  If  it  carried  us  through  the  working  season '■ 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  is  what  everybody  says.  If 
we  did  that,  we  would  nave  to  abandon  the  fiscal-year  policy  of  the 
Government  and  have  no  fiscal  year.  Every  department  of  the 
Government  takes  the  same  attitude. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Would  it  do  to  extend  it,  say,  three  months? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Which  is  the  more  important,  to  have  the  appro- 
priation immediately  available  or  extend  it  beyond  the  fiscal  year  ( 

Col.  Jadwin.  On  the  Yellowstone  it  is  more  important  to  have  it 
immediately  available. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  this  case  there  will  probably  be  nothing  in  that 
because  the  bill  probably  will  not  become  a  law  much  before  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  has  always  been  deemed  desirable 
to  get  the  money  in  advance  so  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  working 
season  prior  to  the  opening. " 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  so  we  can  plan  our  work  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  want  to  have  the  appropriation  extended 
over  into  the  next  year  although  you  say  you  want  to  have  it  in 
advance  in  order  to  spend  it. 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  would  like  to  have  it  largely  for  the  working 
season. 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  I  undei-stand  you,  your  reason  for  doing  awav 
with  the  fiscal-year  appropriation  is  in  order  not  to  have  to  divide  it 
into  six-month  poriocis. 

Col.  Jadwin.  July  1  is  an  unnatural  dividing  time  for  the  field  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that;  but  we  are  dealing  now  with 
the  question  of  having  it  made  immediately  available,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  perfectlv  patent.  But  the  reason  for  not  continuin«r 
within  the  hniits  o{  a  fiscal  year  must  be  in  order  not  to  have  to 
arbitrarily  divide  your  funds  uito  half. 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  idea  is  that  this  season  may  be  such  a  one  that 
we  would  not  have  to  spend  all  of  this  money,  and  we  would  have 
quite  a  bit  left  over.  Then,  to  start  with  in  the  next  year,  we  mitjht 
have  good  climatic  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
we  would  like  to  put  that  money  right  in  and  divide  it  uniformly. 
In  that  way  we  can  do  so  much  better  with  our  labor  question,  and 
if  we  can  do  that  we  can  keep  our  plant  going.     Instead  of  getting: 
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three  or  four  months'  work  out  of  it,  we  would  like  to  get  five  or 
sLx  months*  work  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  There  would  be  no  putting  together  unless  the  next 
year's  funds  were  made  immediately  available  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  depends  on.  how  it  works.  To  have  it  immedi- 
ately available  would  help  us,  and  if  we  can  get  the  mone}^  now  it 
may  be  that  when  we  come  around  to  the  next  spring  we  will  have 
a  halance  left. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  best  working  season  is 
from  the  first  of  June  until  the  last  of  September  ? 

Col.  Jadwix.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  you,  assuming  that 
the  bill  should  pass  early  enough  so  that  it  is  beneficial,  to  have  these 
moneys  always  immediately  available  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  you  could  begin  with  the  full  force,  say,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  instead  of  on  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  very  few  cases 
where  you  w^ould  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  provision  carrying  your 
appropriation  over.  The  cases  that  you  have  suggested  would  only 
arise  where,  first,  you  would  fail  to  have  a  good  working  season  during 
the  summer  and  fall;  second,  where  you  would  fail  to  have  a  good 
working  season  in  the  spring  and,  then,  cases  where  Congress  failed 
to  pass  the  bill  by  the  1st  of  3uly.  However,  those  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  occur  very  frequently. 

Col.  Jadw^in.  You  have  named  three  cases  there,  and  I  agree  with 
them  all,  and  those  two  provisions  meet  those  three  cases.  They  will 
al^o  meet  another  one;  that  is,  when  the  rates  of  expenditure  are  to  be 
different  before  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  in  which  event  the  district 
officer  must  alter  his  force  to  meet  them  and  that  is  a  very  hard  thing 
for  him  to  do.  The  labor  question  there  is  a  difficult  one  at  best,  as  I 
expect  you  know.  The  centers  from  which  labor  can  be  obtained  are 
remote,  and  unless  there  is  reasonable  certainty  for  employment  for  a 
reasonable  time  the  men  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  that  situation  can  not  arise  unless  there  is  a 
failure  to  pass  your  new  appropriations  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Well,  i*  arises  in  a  measure  to  this  extent,  that  the 
rates  of  expenditure  before  July  1  and  after  July  1  are  not  the  same, 
and  it  hampers  to  just  that  extent. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  see  your  point,  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in 
June  to  run  along  as  y 'U  would  run  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Col.  Jadwin.  That  would  be  one  of  the  conditions,  and  the  other  is 
that  it  might  be  at  a  larger  rate,  if  we  are  going  to  expend  that  money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  do  not  see  how  the  latter  case  could  obtain.  I 
can  not  imagine  a  situation  in  which  you  would  have  piled  up  so 
much  unexpended  money  by  the  1st  of  June  that  there  will  be  more 
of  it  to  spend  than  the  entire  new  appropriation  that  begins  in  July. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Well,  this  is  the  point,  that  you  might  make  the 
appropriation  a  little  late  or  we  might  have  a  very  bad  working  season, 
and  we  want  to  spend  it  economically  the  next  year,  and  it  makes  the 
district  officer's  figuring  much  more  advantageous  if  he  can  start  right 
in  and  start  his  summer  season  as  a  whole.  You  can  not  hire  men 
immediately;  you  have  got  to  take  some  time  in  getting  the  kind  of 
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men  you  want,  and  it  is  a  very  different  matter  if  they  can  be  kept 
on  for  five  months  instead  of  for  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  can  see  the  advantage  in  having  these  appropria- 
tions alwavs  immediately  available,  but,  of  course,  there  are  some 
cases — and  this  season  may  be  one  of  them — where  that  would  not 
do  vou  much  good.     Still,  the  very  fact  that  the  sums  were  immedi- 
ately available  would  be  helpful  to  you,  even  though  Congress  dhi 
not  pass  the  bill  up  to  the  Ist  of  July,  because  you  could  make  your 
preparations  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  when  the  bill  became  a"  law 
you  would  have  the  money.     That  we  sometimes  do,  and  the  com- 
mittee might  be  disposed  to  do  it  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  work;  but  when  you  come  to  the  other  proposition  of  extending 
the  appropriation  beyond  the  period  of  a  fiscal  year,  while  there 
might  be  conditions  under  wliich  that  would  be  very  helpful  to  you, 
not  only  in  your  work,  but  elsewhere,  it  involves  immediately  the 
question  of  continuing  appropriations,  something  against  which  we 
are  constantly  compeUeci  to  fight  in  order  that  we  shall  retain,  as 
closely  as  we  can,  the  system  oi  the  fiscal  year.     The  committee  can 
not  very  well  make  an  exception  of  that  sort  unless  there  is  a  very 
extraordinary  condition  which  might  occur  in  some  certain  year,  but 
the  committee  would  not  be  justined  in  doing  it  on  the  presumption 
or  on  the  possibility  of  conditions  arising  in  the  future.     However, 
if  you  always  had  your  funds  immediately  available  I  think  that 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Tnat  would  be  very  helpful  this  year  on  this  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  might  not,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  may  not 
become  a  law  in  time;  out  even  so,  the  fact  that  the  funds  are  avail- 
able whenever  the  bill  becomes  a  law  might  in  itself  be  of  benefit  to 
you,  even  if  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Col.  Jadwin.  May  I  insert  this  memorandum  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  plan  of  making  the  appropriation  available  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  al;*<) 
permits  a  more  effective  application  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  season,  gi\'ing 
as  it  does,  greater  freedom  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  weather  conditions.  WTien  the 
funds  revert  to  the  Treasury  on  July  1,  the  officer  in  charge  feels  it  incumbent  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  them  before  that  date,  whether  the  weather  offers 
the  most  economical  conditions  for  the  work  or  not.  If  the  first  part  of  the  season  is 
unfavorable  and  the  latter  part  favorable,  it  may  be  possible  to  expend  more  in  the 
latter  part  than  the  fiscal  year  appropriation  would  permit. 

Furthermore,  under  the  calenaar-year  plan  operations  can  be  planned  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  emergencies  likely  to  arise.  Appropriations  presumably  will  be  made 
by  March  4  of  1917,  but  if  they  should  fail  or  oe  delayed  for  any  reason  the  balance 
available  can  be  distributed  if  the  calendar-year  plan  is  adopted,  with  the  view  of 
bridging  over  the  period  in  the  best  possible  way  until  a  new  appropriation  is  made. 

The  fiscal-year  method  is  likely  to  be  especially  disastrous  to  a  work  of  this  kind  if 
appropriations  are  delayed  until  after  Juljr  1,  and  particularly  on  occasions,  such  as 
have  sometimes  occurred,  when  appropriations  are  extended  by  authorizing  the 
expenditure  per  month  of  an  amount  equal  to  one- twelfth  of  the  appropriation  of  tlie 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  working*  season  in  the  park  is  ordinarily  about  five  months' 
in  length,  and  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  July  is  therefore  nearer  one-sixth  of  the 
appropriation  per  month  than  one- twelfth.  If  an  occasion  should  again  arise  when 
an  extension  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  the  fiscal-year  plan  would  tear  up  the  organ- 
ization and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  completion,  whereas  under  the  modification 
suggested  a  most  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  available  funds  may  be  made,  bat«e<l 
on  an  estimate  of  the  date  when  more  funds  may  be  expected. 
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MOTOR   VEHICLES. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  be  permitted  to  use  $5,000  for 
the  purchase,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor-propelled  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  and  the  repair  and  operation  of  animal-drawn  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  district  officer  has  had  his  work  divided  up  into 
three  general  sections,  and  he  has  found  it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  himself  and  for  his  overseers  to  get  over  the  work.  He 
spends  a  very  large  percentage  of  his  time  in  actual  traveling,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  move  more  economically  and  he  certainly  can  make  a 
bigsaving  of  his  own  time  if  he  has  some  automobiles  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  is  it  proposed  to  buy? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Four,  I  think.  He  does  not.  want  an  expensive  one, 
but  one  that  will  do  the  work.  He  wants  four  runabouts  or  light 
touring  cars.     He  wants  to  pay  $2,800  for  the  four. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Fords? 

Col.  Jadwin.  No;  I  was  talking  with  him  about  that,  and  he  first 
thought  he  would  have  a  Uttle  bit  better  one  for  himself  and  one  not 
quite  so  good  for  the  other  men,  but  on  thinking  it  over  he  thought  it 
would  be  ^better  economy  to  get  four  of  exactfy  the  same  kind  and 
only  have*  one  class  of  spare  parts  to  keep  up.  He  had  not  settled  on 
the  type  when  I  talked  with  him,  but  seemed  to  be  leaning  toward 
the  Dodge  when  I  last  heard  from  him. 

Col.  Brett.  He  is  leaning  toward  the  Reo  now. 

Col.  Jadwin.  He  is  somewhat  limited  because  he  will  pay  but  $700 
per  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  meant  by  this  language,  ''And  the  repair 
and  operation  of  animal-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles'*  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  He  has  several  of  them,  and  he  wants  $900  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  not  do  that  without  this  language? 

Col.  Jadwin.  I  think  that  is  required  under  the  law.  I  tnink  it  has 
to  be  specially  mentioned. 

ROADS   and   bridges    FROM    BELT  LINE    ROADS   TO    BORDERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  widening  to  not  exceeding  eighteen  feet  of  roadway  and  impn)ving  surface  of 
T»»ad?  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts  from  the.  belt  line  road  to  the  western 
^><>rd(T  from  the  Thumb  Station  to  the  southern  border,  and  from  the  Lake  Hotel 
^tatif)n  to  the  eastern  border,  all  within  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  make  such 
r^ads  suitable  and  safe  for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles,  to  be  imme- 
•^toly  available  and  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  nine- 
te<»n  hundred  and  seventeen,  |38,700. 

These  are  approaches  from  thv^  fore.^t  reserve  to  the  belt  line. 
Col.  J-ADWIN.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  original  estimate  of  what  that  was 
going  to  cast  ? 
Col.  Jadwin.  $288,700;  and  we  have  had  $250,000  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  balance  ? 
Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  had  $300,000. 
Col.  Jadwin.  I  think  not,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Tn  1913,  you  had  $77,000;  in  1914,  $75,000;  in  1915, 
$100,000;  in  1916,  $50,000;  and  that  makes  $302,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  and  you  are  asking  $38,700  more, 
making  $340,700. 

Col.  JvDWiN.  I  think  there  is  an  error  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Whether  it  was  all  for  this  purpose  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  se,?ms  so  from  the  notes. 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  will  have  to  check  that  up,  sir;  I  thmk  we  have 
made  an  error  in  some  way,  and  if  agreeable  to  you  that  will  be 
checked  up  while  we  are  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  money  to  be  spent  and  where? 

Col.  Jadwin.  $15,000  of  it  on  the  west  approach;  $10,000  on  the 
south  approach,  and  $13,700  on  the  east  approach. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  complete  those  approaches  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes;  those  three  approaches  inside  the  park;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  condition  are  those  approacnes  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  west  approach  wiU  have  a  macadamized  surface 
and  be  oiled  over  the  center  of  the  road;  the  south  approach  and  the 
east  approach  will  have  been  completed  with  natural  material;  the 
east  approach  will  have  a  large  percentage  finished  with  gravel  and 
will  have  a  broken  stone  surface,  where  the  material  can  be  gotten 
within  ready  reach. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  natural  material  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  district  officer  goes  as  far  as  he  can  with  his 
wagons  to  pick  out  the  best  material  that  is  along  the  road  within 
reasonable  reach,  but  he  is  not  going  to  open  quarries  or  gravel  pits 
at  any  distance  from  the  road  for  the  purpose.  The  bridges  on  the 
west  approach  are  all  of  steel,  and  on  the  east  approach  they  are  to 
be  wooden  bridges.  I  may  say,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  bridges,  that  the  matter  of  making  a  reinforced-concrete  bridge 
over  the  Yellowstone  was  brought  up  last  year  and  was  given  con- 
siderable thought,  but  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  after  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem,  thought  that  the  project  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  in  the  park  cafled  for  those  bridges  to  be  of  wood  on  the  east 
approach  ana  he  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  substitution  of  a 
concrete  bridge  at  this  time,  oased  on  the  amount  of  travel  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  Is  the  bridge  perfectly  safe  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  He  will  have  to  do  some  repair  work  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  out  about  that  amount? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  error.     The  estimate  was  $340,700. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  amount  now  asked  will  complete  that 
improvement  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

ROADS    and    bridges    IN    FOREST   RESERVES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  completing  the  widening  to  not  exceeding  eighteen  feet  of  roadway  and  improv- 
ing the  surface  of  roads  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts  in  the  forest  reserve  lead- 
ing out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  to  make  such  roads  suitable  and  safe  for 
animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  the  ena  of  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
$6,000. 
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This  is  in  the  forest  reserve  on  the  Cody  end  ? 
Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  balance  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  That  is  the  balance.  The  estimate  was  $56,000, 
and  we  have  had  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  will  complete  it? 
Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

OILING   ROAD   FROM    GARDINER   ENTRANCE   TOWARD   NORRIS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is 

For  improving  the  roadway  and  finishing  the  surface  of  the  same  with  oil  and 
broken  stone  macadain,  from  Gardiner  entrance  toward  Norris,  to  be  immediately 
available  and  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  seveventeen,  $95,000. 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  have  estimated  that  amount  will  do  about  13 
niilos;  the  money  will  be  made  to  reach  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  any  improvement  there? 
That  is  a  fine  macadam  park  boulevard  now. 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir;  out  it  requires  repairing. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  not  for  repairing. 

Col.  Brett.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  sprinkling,  but,  of  course, 
if  that  were  made  a  macadamized  oiled  road  that  would  do  away 
with  the  sprinkUng  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  oil  it?  It  is  oiled 
now,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Brett.  No;  the  oil  will  not  stand  on  that  road;  it  will  not 
amalgamate  and  become  a  part  of  the  road.  You  have  got  to  prepare 
your  road  for  oiUng  by  applying  broken  stone,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  part  of  the  road  is  a  very  fine  road  and  I  do 
not  see  why  you  want  to  spoil  it.     How  much  would  you  spend  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  general 
scheme  for  oiled  roads  in  all  of  the  parks. 

Col.  Jadwin.  And  this  will  be  on  the  belt  fine.  We  are  attempting 
now  to  finish  this  one  here  [indicating  on  map],  and  we  want  to  put 
practically  that  same  system  on  the  entire  belt  fine. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  are  asking  for  $95,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  oe  the  total  cost  of  it  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  You  mean  all  the  way  around  the  whole  belt  line? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Capt.  Knight's  estimate  for  this  part  of  the  system 
was  a  little  less  than  J2,000,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  road,  as  I  recall  it,  runs  right  along  the  river. 

Col.  Brett.  The  Gardiner  River;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the  peculiarly 
easy  pieces  of  road  to  water.     Is  not  that  true? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  contemplates  putting  an  oiled  macadam 
road  on  the  entire  belt  line  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes;  an  oiled  macadam  road  on  the  entire  belt  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  cost  $2,000,000  ? 

81161— 1( 
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Col.  Jadwin.  That  was  the  estimate  for  it,  but  I  think  the  way 
it  is  going  we  will  get  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  under  it? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  estimated  that  this  $95,000  will  do  13  miles, 
and  that  will  include  the  purchase  of  a  plant  which  will  be  useful  for 
the  work  on  the  rest  of  the  belt  line.  That  will  make  it  run  a  little 
over  $7,000  per  Inile,  and  the  length  of  the  belt  line  is  now  about 
142  miles. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  293  miles  of  road  in  the  park. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  The  142  miles  of  the  belt  line  would  cost 
slightly  under  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000,000  for  oiled  macadam  roads  for  50,000 
people  a  year. 

mr.  Sherley.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  road  after  it  is 
once  oiled  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
these  oiled  macadam  roads,  it  is  going  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  present  roads,  but  it  is  expected  they  \^11 
be  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  tourists. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  here  is  the  thing  that  impresses  us:  Here  is  a 
particularly  good  piece  of  road,  an  infinitely  better  road  than  most 
automobilists  travel  over  when  traveling  through  the  country. 

Col.  Jadwin.  You  are  referring  now  to  these  5  miles  of  road? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes;  and  it  can  be  sprinkled  readily  because  you 
have  no  difficiut  problem  about  getting  water.  The  water  is  right 
alongside  of  the  road,  as  I  recall . 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  considering  the  number  of  things  that  need 
to  be  done  in  the  park,  do  you  think  we  would  be  warranted  now  in 
making  an  oiled  road  there  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Where  the  road  is  abeady  in  the  best  condition  we 
have  less  work  to  put  on  it  than  where  it  is  not  in  such  condition, 
and  there  are  pieces  of  road  farther  south  on  the  belt  line  in  worse 
shape  than  this  one.  However,  this  5  miles  of  road  is  used  a  great 
deal,  probably ^more  than  any  other  5  miles  in  the  park.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  go  on  and  put  that  in  proper  shape 
and  get  it  ready  properly  for  automobiles. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  that  is  a  totally  misleading  statement  to  the 
layman,  **put  it  in  proper  shape.''  It  is  already  in  proper  shape 
unless  you  consider  that  the  only  proper  road  is  an  oiled  road.  It  is  a 
very  good  pike  now. 

Col.  Jadwin.  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  we  get  to  using 
automobiles  in  there  they  will  rip  this  waterbound  macadam  road 
badly.  Automobiles  are  harder  on  that  kind  of  road  than  trucks, 
and  they  are  not  so  hard  on  an  oiled  macadam  road  as  the  trucks. 
I  think  the  oUed  macadam  road  is  practically  the  only  solution  for' 
a  road  in  the  park  which  is  going  to  be  used  as  much  as  this  road. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  automobiles  passed  over  it  last  year  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  They  only  started  coming  in  on  August  1. 

Col.  Brett.  There  were  about  400. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  will  take  some  years  for  400  automobiles  to  affect 
that  road  even  if  it  is  not  oiled. 

Col.  Brett.  It  was  only  opened  practically  one  month. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that.  It  will  only  be  open  three 
nonths  at  any  time. 

Col.  Brett.  I  expect  there  will  be  about  1,000  automobiles  over 
»hat  road  this  commg  season. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that,  but.  Colonel,  we  have  roads  in 
nv  county  over  which  1,000  automobiles  will  pass  in  less  than  one 
nouth,  and  they  are  not  oiled  roads.  I  am  not  denying  the  advan- 
ajje  of  an  oiled  road,  but  here  we  are  entering  upon  a  proposal  that 
runs  into  the  millions,  whereas  you  have  got  a  lot  of  your  park  which 
>  not  properly  available  at  all,  and  you  are  picking  out  the  very  best 
place  in  it,  where  there  is  least  inconvenience  to  the  people,  and  you 
ire  proposing  to  oil  that  part  of  the  road  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think:  vou  can  put  the  park  in  shape  for  auto- 
iii()])iles  with  a  great  deal  less  expenditure  of  money  without  going 
into  the  oiled  macadam  road.  We  do  not  expect  Yellowstone  r ark 
to  have  roads  to  compare  with  Potomac  Park. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
wrant  in  these  parks  the  oiled  macadam  type  of  road. 

The  Chairman.  I  do- not  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will 
want  the  oiled  macadam  type  of  road  in  those  parks  at  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  that  time 
ha,^  come,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  my  remark  awhile  ago.  You 
have  51,000  people  there.  Suppose  it  was  being  proposed  in  any 
municipality  in  this  country  to  spend  the  amount  of  money  you 
j^rntlemen  are  figuring  upon  for  the  benefit  of  that  limited  number  of 
people;  an  admmistration  that  did  it  would  be  driven  out  of  power 
over  night,  if  they  had  the  machinery  to  drive  them  out. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  reference  to  that  statement  of  yours  about  the 
poople  going  out  to  the  zoo,  I  think  we  ought  to  contrast  the  sensa- 
tion that  comes  to  those  51,000  people.  I  think  they  get  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  enjoyment  that  the  man  who  goes  to  the 
zoo  gets. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  trying  to  make  some  of  the 
people  pay  for  their  sensation;  but  your  idea  is  to  make  Uncle  Sam 
pay  for  the  benefits  received  by  a  very  limited  number  of  people. 

ilr.  Mather.  We  took  in  $7,000  from  those  few  automobile  people 
who  went  in  last  year.  We  will  probably  take  in  $20,000  or  $25,000 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Gardiner  to  Norris? 

Col.  Jadwix.  Twenty-five  miles. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  about  half  way  to  Norris  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colonel,  there  are  portions  of  the  roads  on  the  belt 
>y>tem  that  are  pretty  sandy.  We  passed  over  some  very  sandy  road 
hoiween  the  Continental  Divide  ana  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 

■Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Possibly  some  of  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide.     We  pulled  through  some  very  heavy,  sandy 

Col.  Jadwin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  from  the  Continental  Divide 
to  the  Thumb. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Possibly  more  of  it  was  on  the  Thumb  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide  than  on  the  other  side.  Would  it  not  be  better 
inasmuch  as  all  those  who  pass  through  the  park  must  pass  over  that 
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road  as  well  as  over  the  other  road  in  the  vicinitv  of  Gardiner,  before 
we  start  on  any  very  extensive  scheme  of  oilea  macadam,  to  brinfl 
up  all  parts  of  the  road  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  condition  at  al 
times.  The  man  who  to-day  passes  over  the  road  that  you  are  pro- 
posing to  improve  is  very  well  satisfied  with  its  condition.  The  sam< 
men,  when  he  gets  over  between  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  ihi 
Thumb  and  puUs  through  that  sand,  forgets  all  about  the  good  road 
up  at  the  other  end  and  cusses  everybody  from  Congress  to  the  local 
superintendent.  Now,  would  we  not  be  spending  our  money  to  bettei 
advantage  and  in  the  interest  of  the  traveler  through  the  park  if  w« 
gradually  built  up  the  bad  stretches  of  road  before  we  began  on  « 
giheme  of  perfectmg  the  road  at  any  point? 

Col.  Jadwin.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Mondell.  The  roads  are  in  a 
certain  condition  now,  and  we  are  spending  a  good  deal  of  monev 
holding  them  in  that  condition  in  the  way  of  maintenance  and  sprink- 
ling. I  think  we  are  doing  about  all  that  should  be  done  along  th:it 
line.     I  think  the  next  step  is  to  start  in  on  some  systematic  plan  and 

f;et  this  type  of  road,  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  travel  we  am 
ooking  forward  to  there,  and  extend  it  systematically.  The  othtT 
plan  will  have  you  putting  in  an  extra  siftn  of  money  here  and  thon% 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done  a  few  years  from  now  you  will  not  have 
much  more  to  show  for  it  than  j^ou  have  now,  whereas  under  this  \i\i\n 
the  roads  are  getting  progressively  and  cumulatively  better. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  wo  went  on  the. theory  we  were  not  goiiii: 
to  build  oiled  macadam  roads,  but  macadam  roads  for  automobiles. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  build  up  those  sandy  stretches  and  mak*^ 
them  macadam  roads  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  water-bound  macadam  road  is  not  going  to  he 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  oil-bound  macadam  road,  and  is  not 
going  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  travel  you  are  la\dng  your  plans 
for.  Furthermore,  the  tourist  travel  in  the  past  has  been  largely  in  a 
concentrated  form,  in  these  long  trains,  and  we  have  had  to  sprinkle 
twice  a  day,  just  ahead  of  those  people,  in  order  to  arrange  the  tiling  at 
all  satisfactory,  and  sometimes  they  have  not  been  satisfied.  Some 
people  believe  we  ought  to  sprinkle  three  times  a  day.  That  wouW 
make  the  cost  of  maintenance  higher  than  to  maintain  an  oik'<l 
macadam  road.  We  are  now  expecting  automobile  travel,  and  as 
soon  as  the  people  generally  understand  that  they  can  come  in  the 
park  in  machines,  they  will  want  to  come  in  and  not  be  as  much  under 
our  control  as  other  vehicles  have  been.  They  will  want  to  come  in  at 
different  hours,  and  then  will  not  find  the  roads  sprinkled  just  ahead 
of  them;  whereas  with  an  oiled  macadam  road  they  will  find  it  all  right 
any  time  they  come  there.  ^  ♦ 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  you  were  going  to  have  permanent  roads 
in  the  park,  whether  oifed  macadam  or  water-bound  macadam, 
should  you  not  begin  on  those  portions  of  the  road  which  are  now 
comparatively  in  bad  condition  rather  than  start  where  you  have 
now  a  good  road  and  where  you  are  proposing  simply  to  make  the 
road  better  because  it  is  the  door  of  the  front  yard  which  the  man 
has  to  go  through,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  interested  in 
having  the  back  yard  fixed  up  in  fairly  good  condition  as  well  as  the 
front  yard.  In  other  words,  ought  we  to  do  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  work  for  present  conditions  on  the  front  yard  ? 
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Col.  Jadwin.  When  he  is  going  to  build  his  house  he  wants  to 
jet  the  cellar  and  the  foundation  and  the  first  story  and  the  second 
itory  before  he  builds  the  third  story. 
^f^.  MoNDELL.  That  is  hardly  comparable. 

Col.  Jai>win.  There  would  be  a  certain  stretch  of  the  road  which 
^ould  be  first-class  where  we  could  handle  the  tourists  who  came 
here  in  first-class  shape.  The  materials  we  get  in,  the  oil  and  all 
lupplies  of  that  kind,  cost  money.  There  is  a  freight  charge  on  such 
naterialy  and  we  reduce  that  to  a  minimum  by  starting  this  class  of 
vork  at  the  approaches  nearer  the  railroad  stations.  We  have 
ilready  started,  as  you  know,  at  the  west  approach,  and  we  are  ex- 
:ending  that  work  and  have  gotten  it  about  nalfway,  and  we  want  to 
inish  that  work  this  year.  We  want  to  get  started  similarly  at  the 
lorth  approach,  because  as  the  work  goes  along  we  will  have  these 
pieces  of  road  to  haul  our  material  over. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  talk  about  having  a  better  road  to  haul  oyer. 
You  do  not  mean  that  there  will  be  any  practical  difference  in  your 
freight  in  bringing  the  material  over  that  road  in  the  condition  it  is 
aow  in  and  brinring  it  over  that  road  after  it  is  oiled  ? 
Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  will  be  a  difference. 
Mr.  Sherley.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  now  to  this  particular  piece 
t»f  road.     You  have  there  an  unusually  good  road;  is  not  that  true? 
Col.  Jadwin.  At  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  talking  about  the  outlet  from  Gardiner. 
Col.  Jadwin.  You  are  not  speaking  to  Mr.  Mondell's  proposition 
of  going  down  to  the  Continental  Divide. 

Mr.  Shelley.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.     You  have  a 
particularly  good  piece  of  road  at  Gardiner. 
Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now  that  road  can  be  maintained  in  its  present 
condition  for  a  cost  no  greater,  and  presumably  somewhat  less,  than 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  it  after  you  had  oiled  it;  is  not  that  true  ? 
Col.  Jadwin.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  Sherley.  How  far  is  it  incorrect? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  surfacing  of  that  road  is  wearing  thin  and  get- 
ting rutted  and  it  has  to  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  gravel  on  it,  and  it 
has  to  have  water  sprinkled  on  it  as  matters  stand  now.  Do  you 
^(lerstand  it  that  way.  Col.  Brett?  Coming  from  Gardiner,  as  I 
remember,  there  were  a  number  of  places  whore  the  road  was  rutted 
and  where  the  surfacing  was  thin  and  the  heavy  trucks  were  hable 
to  break  through,  and  of  course  you  have  to  do  this  sprinkling. 
Col.  Brett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  I  recall  that  road  it  can  be  kept  in  good  service- 
able condition  for  a  number  of  years  without  any  great  expenditure. 
The  sprinkling  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one.  ISow,  there  are  other 
places  where  all  the  people  who  travel  that  road  have  to  travel  over 
aU)  which  are  exceeaingly  bad.  They  are  sandy,  and  require  now  a 
groat  deal  of  sprinkling,  which  at  the  best  is  inadequate,  and  I  am 
inipressed  with  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Mondell  is,  the  desirability 
^>f  doing  some  work  on  those  roads. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Such  a  place  as  you  have  in  mind  is  on  the  lower  half 
^5  the  road  between  Mammoth  and  Norris.  The  southern  half  of 
I'lat  stretch  is  in  pretty  poor  shape.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  go 
'>irther  south  than  that  under  any  circumstances  before  you  fix  that 
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gart  up.  It  will  cost  almost  as  much  to  ftx  that  up  with  a  water- 
ound  macadam  as  an  oil-bound  macadam.  We  could  skip  these  5 
miles  and  start  in  at  Mammoth  and  ^o  south,  or  go  down  to  some 
certain  point  where  good  judgment  indicates  we  will  not  save  so  much 
on  f reignt,  but  I  woiud  not  go  down  more  than  halfway  to  Norris.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  about  that,  Col.  Brett  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes.  The  road  from  ApoUinaris  Spring  into  Norris 
is  a  bad  road.  It  washed  out  last  year,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains,  more  than  any  other  piece  of  road  we  have.  You  gentlemen 
did  not  travel  over  that  road.  You  came  in  by  way  of  Mount 
Washburn. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  fixing  of  that  road  as  a  macadam  road  is  not 
necessarily  wasted  money,  even  if  afterwards  you  turned  in  and  oiled 
it,  is  it? 

Col.  Jadwin.  No;  it  is  not.  It  makes  a  good  foundation,  but  j^ou 
can  not  do  the  work  as  cheaply  as  you  can  if  you  do  it  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Then  I  woul^  either  fix  it  for  an  oiled  road  there  or 
I  would  fix  it  for  a  macadam  road  in  preference  to  taking  a  good  road 
now  in  order  to  make  it  a  little  bit  better. 

Col.  Jadwin.  I  think  it  would  meet  your  idea  substantially  and 
come  closest  to  getting  the  benefits  I  have  in  mind  if  we  started  about 
the  middle  of  the  road  from  Mammoth,  say  about  5  or  6  miles  from 
Mammoth,  and  worked  from  there  to  Norris.  The  first  5  or  6  miles 
from  Mammoth  out  is  in  somewhat  better  shape  than  the  other  part. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
purely  engineering  features  of  road  building  there,  but  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  the  particular  place  you  have  picked  out  is  a  road 
that  is  not  only  good  now,  but  will  remain  good  for  a  great  many 
years  with  ordinarv  upkeep  on  it;  and  if  you  are  going  to  speiici 
$95,000,  realizing  tnat  there  is  a  limit  on  wnat  we  can  appropriate, 
you  can  apply  that  $95,000  somewhere  else  to  better  advantage, 
although  I  am  not  undertaking  to  designate  where. 

Col.  Jadwin.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  you  are  correct  about  that  if 
we  were  to  get  but  $95,000;  but  if  we  are  going  to  run  the  belt  line,  I 
think  it  is  better  to  start  at  the  north  entrance  and  do  what  is  needed 
there  and  take  as  much  advantage  as  we  can  of  the  ^avel  and  mate- 
rial which  is  there.  If  there  was  only  going  to  be  this  $95,000  spent, 
I  would  say  you  are  correct,  and  we  would  start  in  about  5  or  6  miles 
south  of  Mammoth,  where  that  road  begins  to  fall  ofiF  badly  in  quality, 
and  work  from  there  south.  There  is  another  point  bearing  on  this 
question — harking  back  to  Mr.  MondelVs  question — that  is  a  poor 
piece  of  road,  but  it  is  probably  not  quite  as  poor  as  the  one  you  speak 
of,  yet  it  is  traveled  by  more  people.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  travel 
between  the  west  entrance  and  tne  north  entrance,  and  therefore  I 
think  we  would  come  nearer  to  a  compromise  of  what  you  have  in 
mind  and  what  I  have  in  mind 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  Here  is  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  good  many  years  before  you  are  going  to  be  al)le 
to  ha^e  oiled  ror.ds  over  the  belt  line  or  over  the  rest  of  the  park. 
Now,  that  being  so,  is  it  not  desirable  not  to  put  any  money  wh(»re  it 
will  be  absolutely  wasted  and  serve  only  a  purpose  lor  a  y^ear  or  two, 
but  rather  to  undertake  to  build  up  your  rond  so  as  to  make  it  ser- 
viceable during  aU  these  years  until  we  reach  a  point  where  we  cun 
perhaps  go  in  on  a  big  scale  and  build  oiled  roads  ? 
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Col.  Jadwin.  Well,  we  think,  Mr.  Sherley,  that  with  this  money 
you  are  giving  ns  for  maintenance — in  fact,  we  know  that  with  this 
money  you  have  been  giving  us  for  maintenance  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  we  have  been  making  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  belt 
line,  and  with  that  money  we  do  work  on  the  worst  places.  We 
improved  a  stretch  of  road  this  year  north  of  the  Lake  Hotel  which 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  stretches  of  road  and  is  now  one  of  the 
best  stretches  of  road.  It  is  not  up  to  the  oiled  macadam  standard, 
but  it  is  an  improvement,  and  we  will  keep  on  with  that  work.  But 
I  do  think  the  oiled  macadam  work  ought  to  start  in  at  the  entrance 
and  be  worked  systematically  with  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  get 
it  all  eventually  done.  At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  admit  that  if 
we  were  only  gomg  to  get  this  $95,000  it  would  do  more  good  if 
spent  on  the  southern  half  of  the  Mammoth-Norris  Road  than  on  the 
north  approach  and  the  northern  half  of  the  Mammoth-Norris  Road. 
J^ven  ii  we  were  to  get  no  more  money  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  it  as  far  around  as  on  the  Continental  Divide.  We 
would  have  to  haul  the  material  a  long  distance  and  go  to  extra 
expense. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  tourists,  Mr.  Mondell,  the  advantage  of 
doing  this  work  the  way  we  speak  of  is  that  the  man  comes  in  as  you 
say  and  is  perhaps  pleased  with  the  road;  later  on  he  gets  to  a  place 
that  is  not  satisfactory,  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  ne  gets  ready 
to  2o  out  of  the  park  he  goes  out  over  a  good  piece  of  road  and  is 
perhaps  not  so  much  disgrimtled  as  he  mignt  be  if  he  had  gone  over 
this  good  piece  of  road  in  the  middle  of  his  tour.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  should  be  given  much  consideration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a  question  in  psychology. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Perhaps  Col.  Brett  may  have  some  better  ideas  than 
I  have  as  to  where  the  money  should  be  spent. 

Col.  Brett.  No;  I  have  tne  same  ideas,  if  you  have  good  ground 
for  expecting  that  the  entire  belt  line  will  be  oiled  macadam.  Of 
course,  the  stretch  of  road  between  the  two  divides — that  is,  between 
the  thumb  of  the  lake  and  the  upper  basin,  especially  the  first  part — 
and  also  that  stretch  of  road  between  the  thumb  of  the  lake  and  the 
lake,  those  are  the  worst  stretches.  Also  from  the  Canyon  over  to 
Xorris,  on  account  of  the  deep  sand  and  the  impossibility  of  sprinkling 
the  roads  properly,  I  think  the  tourists  got  more  punishment  over 
those  stretches  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  road  put  together. 
Of  course,  as  you  know,  Maj.  Fries  has  sunk  wells  with  a  view  to 
getting  water  and  has  met  with  some  success,  but  not  as  much  as  he 
noped  for.  Of  course,  that  stretch  of  road  between  the  Canyon  and 
Xorris  will  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  the  Dunraven  Road  is  a  part 
of  the  belt  line;  but  that  stretch  which  you  speak  of  and  the  one 
from  the  thumb  of  the  lake  over  to  the  lake  are  two  pretty  bad  pieces 
of  road. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  being  done  to  widen  some  of  the  curves 
on  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road  ? 

Col.  Brett.  There  was  nothing  done  last  year.  All  the  work  that 
was  done  was  done  the  fall  before. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  not  have  an  accident  there  this  past 
summer  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes;  we  had  an  accident  there,  just  2  miles  from  Fort 
Yellowstone,  but  it  was  due  entirely  to  the  carelessness  of  the  young 
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driver.  There  was  a  freight  team  coming  down  the  road,  and  the 
freight  team  turned  against  the  bank  and  left  this  boy  10  feet  in 
which  to  pass.  Our  people  went  right  out  there  and  measured  it, 
and  I  saw  it  myself.  Instead  of  turning  in  time  he  waited  until  he 
was  almost  onto  the  freight  wagon,  and  then  turned  at  riffht  angles 
and  then  tried  to  turn  at  another  right  angle  on  the  roaa,  but  did 
not  succeed.  His  right  wheel  went  off,  and,  of  course,  as  he  went 
along,  struggling,  the  hind  wheel  finally  went  over.  It  killed  the 
mother  and  very  badly  crippled  the  father,  but  the  young  people 
who  were  in  the  front  seat  jumped.  It  was  all  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  driver,  nothing  else.  We  went  there  and  took  all  the 
measurements,  and  he  had  10  feet  in  which  to  have  gone  by  the 
wagon. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  what  point  did  the  accident  happen  ? 

Col.  Brett.  There  is  a  long  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  as 
you  are  approaching  Fort  Yellowstone.  It  is  2  miles  before  you 
get  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  It  was  on  the  upgrade  just  before  you  get 
to  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  on  the  approach  to  the  bridge  ? 

Col.  Brett.  It  was  on  the  eastern  approach  to  the  bridge. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  probably  tried  to  pass  at  high  speed. 

Col.  Brett.  He  tried  to  pass  at  too  great  a  speed. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  inspected  the  spot  with  the  colonel  after  the  acci- 
dent, and,  as  he  explained  to  me,  it  was  just  a  case  of  coming  too 
close  to  the  wagon  and  then  trying  to  turn  out  quickly.  If  he  had 
made  his  long  turn  first  he.  would  have  had  ample  room  to  have 
gotten  past.  The  appearance  of  the  spot  shows  there  was  ample 
room  for  the  two  to  have  passed  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  any  guards  ? 

Col.  Brett.  We  are  preparing  to  put  in  guards  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  road  abso- 
lutely fool  proof. 

Mr.  Mather.  Undoubtedly.  Crossing  Dunraven  Pass  there  would 
be  a  tendency  for  an  automobile  to  skid,  and  there  should  be  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  parapet  there.  I  discussed  that  matter  with 
the  colonel.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  under  the  Army's 
work  or  under  our  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  With  the  amount  of  timber  that  you  have  there 
could  you  not,  without  very  much  trouble,  put  up  a  rail  of  some 
height  ? 

Col.  Brett.  We  have  put  up  such  guards.  We  have  put  the  trees 
on  stone  piers  and  then  bolted  them  in  or  strapped  them  down  so 
that  they  stand  up  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  and  they  are  very 
secure. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  would  hold  a  skidding  automobile? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  principal  danger.  It  takes  very  little 
to  hold  one,  but  that  little  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  frequently  an  accident  occurs  by  the 
steering  gear  sticking  or  breaking,  and  sometimes  when  a  man  is  not 
careless  trie  steering  gear  will  not  respond  quick  enougti  to  keep  him 
on  the  road.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  there  is  a  place  an  automo- 
bile is  liable  to  run  off  of  it  would  bo  well  to  have  saieguards  at  those 
points     I  should  think  it  would  be  necessary  if  we  had  much  auto- 
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mobile  travel,  because  there  are  a  certain  number  of  inexperienced 
drivers  and  a  certain  number  of  bad  cars,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  put  up  one  of  these 
wooden  guards? 

Col.  Brett.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  engineers  have  figured  the 
cost  of  the  one  down  near  the  Firehole  River,  but  there  is  one,  if  you 
remember,  about  4  miles  before  you  get  to  Norris.  There  is  quite  a 
deep  cut  there  looking  right  down  on  the  Firehole  River,  and  there 
is  a  log  guard  built  up  on  little  pyramids. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  I  have  m  mind  is  that  in  going  around  Dun- 
raven  Pass  the  road  is  cut  right  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Col.  Brett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  there  must  be  several  mUes  where  the  road- 
wav  is  right  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  practically. 
Col.  Brett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  space,  but  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  question  of  nerve,  and  a  single  rail  of  timber  there 
about  4  inches  in  diameter  put  on  posts  would  give  a  sense  of  security 
which  would  aid  very  much  in  driving. 

Col.  Brett.  Yes;  I  have  been  over  a  number  of  those  with  Col. 
Fries,  and  he  contemplates  putting  in  a  good  many,  especially  in  that 
localitv. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  you  think  the  oiling  ought  to  be  done  at 
the  same  time  you  construct  the  macadam  road  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  oil  that  in  with  the  rock.  There  is  a 
laviT  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  rolled  in  first,  after  the  grading  has 
all  been  done,  then  it  is  oiled  and  then  an  inch  and  a  half  more  of 
rock  is  put  on  and  rolled  in,  then  the  oil  is  put  on  and  it  is  rolled  again. 
To  use  the  oil  most  efficiently  it  ought  to  ne  put  in  as  the  top  layer  of 
the  surface  is  put  on. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREG. 

ROADS,    BRIDGES,    ETC. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  next  item  is: 

(■rater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon:  For  continuation  of  a  wagon  road  and  the 
nn^essary  bridges  through  the  park,  together  with  a  system  of  tanks  and  water-supply 
pipes  for  sprinkling,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session, 
for  surfacing  by  oil  treatment  ten  feet  wide  in  straight  reaches,  and  for  hire,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  operation  of  one  horse-drawn  pasBcnger-carrying  vehicle,  and  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  one  motor-propelled  passenger- 
f'arrj'ing  vehicle,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  which 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  work  already  constructed,  to  be  im- 
mediately available  and  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  nine- 
t»'(*n  hundred  and  seventeen. 

You  are  asking  for  $100,000  and  you  had  $50,000.  What  has  been 
done  up  there — anything  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  blue  print  showing  the  general 
situation  [indicating].  This  is  an  outline  of  the  park;  this  is  Crater 
Lake  itself  [indicatmg],  and  the  proposed  system  of  roads  calls  for  a 
general  circle  around  the  lake  with  three  approaches  coming  in  here 
[indicating],  and  there  are  62  miles  in  the  proposed  system.  About 
42  miles  of  that  have  been  cleared  and  graded  and  are  ready  now  for 
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the  surfacing.  The  money  so  far  has  been  spent  on  just  clearing  and 
grading,  practically  nothing  having  been  done  on  the  surface,  except 
for  the  construction  of  a  few  feet  of  several  diflerent  samples.  Tne 
money  we  are  asking  this  year  we  would  like  to  put  entirely  into  sur- 
facing, and  go  as  far  as  we  can  on  the  roads  that  are  now  graded, 
leaving  the  other  twenty-odd  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  to  be 
cleared  and  graded  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  clear  any  last  year? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  A  little  over  10  miles  were  cleared  and  graded  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  these 
oiled  roads  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Seven  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  do  you  propose  to  surface  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Twelve. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  $9,000  a  mile. 

Col.  Jadwin.  About  $15,000  of  that  will  go  into  plant,  which  will 
be  available  for  future  work;  about  $10,000  will  go  mto  maintenance 
of  the  roads  already  constructed;  $63,000  will  go  into  surfacing  and 
oil  treatment  for  12  miles,  making  the  average  cost  about  $5,000  or 
$6,000  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  this  part  of  it.  How  much  will  the 
other  part  of  the  road  work  cost  ?     What  is  the  total  cost  per  mile  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  42  miles  have  cost  us  about  $210,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  $5,000  a  mile? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  A  large  part  of  that  work  has  been  steam- 
shovel  work.  The  park  is  quite  a  distance  away  from  the  roads  and 
we  have  had  to  take  in  steam  shovels. 

The  Chairman.  This  figures  about  $10,000  a  mile  for  the  roads 
there? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  A  large  part  of  this  road,  even  where  it  is 
cleared  and  graded  and  shaped  up,  is  in  volcanic  ash,  and  in  going 
through  there  with  a  car  you  raise  a  dust  that  is  worse  than  an3^thing 
I  have  seen  at  any  place;  it  is  worse  than  the  Yellowstone  and  worse 
than  anything  I  have  seen  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  this  to  any  place? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  about  85  miles  from  Medford,  which  is  the 
nearest  large  place,  and  about  20  miles  from  Kirk,  a  new  station  on 
the  new  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  their  Crater  Lake  cut- 
off, which  is  going  to  take  a  largo  part  of  their  main  travel  from  Port- 
land to  San  Francisco  when  it  is  completed.  We  are  using  that  to 
bring  in  our  material. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  will  that  cut-off  be  finished  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  held  up  now,  but  of  course  the  branch  line  is  up 
there,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is  now  planning  to  run  a  better  service 
than  they  have  been  running  heretofore.  As  far  as  the  road  to  the 
park  is  concerned  it  is  just  as  good  now  as  it  ever  will  be;  the  only 
thing  is  that  eventually  it  will  be  a  through  line. 

Cm.  Jadwin.  They  are  using  a  90-pound  raU  on  that  road,  so  that 
you  can  see  it  will  be  a  good  road. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  roads  to  the  park? 
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Col.  Jadwin.  There  is  no  road  from  Kirk  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Eark,  except  something  that  we  have  cleared  for  the  purpose  of 
ringing  in  our  materiSi. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  of  building  automobile  roads  if 
there  is  no  road  to  the  park  ? 

Mr.  iLiTHER.  The  country  is  planning  to  do  some  work,  I  happen 
to  know,  from  having  been  over  the  ground  with  them.  On  the  Med- 
ford  side  the  State  and  county  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
they  plan  for  even  more  extensive  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  original  estimate  it  was  planned  to  have  a 
water-bound  macadam  road,  was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  to  change  to  these  oiled 
roads  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  arfe  asking  that  now.  We  talked  about  it  last 
year  and  said  we  would  come  before  you  with  a  definite  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  that  survey  was  made  ana  system 
started,  and  now  you  want  to  change  to  oil.     • 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  are  asking  for  that  authority  and  we  will  get  it 
done  inside  of  the  original  estimate.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
water-bound  road  will  not  give  satisfaction.  The  assistant  engineer 
built  several  sections  of  road  there,  very  short  pieces  of  water-bound 
road,  and  the  water-bound  road  does  not  hold  up. 

The  Chairman.  A  majority  of  the  park  roads  m  the  United  States 
are  water-bound  macadam  roads. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Well,  it  is  very  dry  up  there  and  it  goes  to  dust 
readily. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  lake  up  there  in  the  mountains  aad  you 
ought  to  have  a  good  gravity  system. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  about  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  edge  of  the  rim. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  consider  the  work  of  fuiishing  these  roads 
more  important  than  the  work  of  completing  the  system  around  the 
crater  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  of  very  much  more  importance.  We  have 
gotten  so  much  done  now,  and  as  it  is  very  uncomfortable  for  people 
to  go  over  those  roads  we  think  it  is  important  to  get  oiled  roaas  and 
let  the  people  see  what  thev  can  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  road  from  Medf ord  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  In  some  places  it  is  better  than  our  roads,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  is  not  in  as  good  shapfe  as  our  road  is,  at  least  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  do  you  get  your  oil  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  have  not  started  in  here  yet,  and  the  small 
amount  that  we  have  had- in  Yellowstone  has  come  mostly  from  the 
California  fields. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  your  Oregon  oil  would  come  from  California  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  will  come  from  the  same  place. 
This  work  needs  very  heavy  oil,  and  it  seems  to  work  better  than 
light  oil. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  California  oil  has  an  asphaltum  base  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  of  over  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  it  makes  a  very  good  oil  for  road  purposes  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  The  Oklahoma  oil  and  the  Indiana  oil  is  oil  having 
a  paraffin  base  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  were  using  this 
cheaper  grade  and  which  is  practically  available  only  for  road  pur- 
poses. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are  using. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  bring  your  oil  in  from  KSrk  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  have  20  miles  of  pretty  difficult  road  to 
go  over? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  makes  your  oil  pretty  expensive  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes.  We  would  wish  that  were  a  better  road  and 
I  suppose  they  will  make  it  some  better.  We  are  not  asking,  however, 
for  any  authority  to  go  out  there  and  fix  up  that  piece  of  road. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  spoke  of  these  roads  being  very  dusty.  Have 
you  ever  been  over  the  roads  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  are  built 
of  volcanic  ash  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  They  have  very  good  roads,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
are  any  worse  than  any  other  roads  for  dust. 

Col.  Jadwin.  Are  tney  macadam  roads  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  They  are  not  oiled  roads,  at  least  the  ones  I  havo 
in  mind.  They  were  built  across  some  of  their  islands  and  some  of 
them  right  across  the  lava  flow. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
lava  flow  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  volcanic  ash  in  this  western 
country.  The  lava  does  not  break  up  as  the  volcanic  ash  does;  at 
least,  not  to  the  same  extent. 

HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  PREVENTION  OF  DEPOSITS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  prevention  of  obstructive  and  injurious  deposits  within  the  harbor  and  adjacent 
waters  of  New  York  City:  For  pay  of  inspectors,  deputy  inspectors,  crews,  and  office 
force,  and  for  maintenance  of  patrol  fleet,  and  expenses  of  office,  including  printing, 
binding,  and  blank  books,  $92,760. 

Your  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $7,500  over  the  estimate  of  last 
year.     Wliat  is  the  cause  for  that  increr.se  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  caused  principally  by  repairs  to  boats.  Tliat 
item  has  increased  from  $6,310  to  $13,650. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  boats  arc  getting  older,  and  the  supervisor  re- 

Eorts  that  with  the  amount  he  has  had  he  is  not  able  to  make  them 
old  their  own  and  that  an  additional  amount  is  needed  for  repairs. 
Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  item.     This  is  for  the  pay  of  in- 
spectors, deputy  inspectors,  etc.,  $10,260. 

PAY   OF   CREWS   AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   FLEET. 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  for  the  office,  but 
we  combined  those  two,  making  $^^2,760.  However,  the  increase  all 
conies  in  for  the  fleet.     We  are  asking  for  $82,500.     We  want  $37,540 
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for  salaries  and  wages,  and  that  is  almost  identical  with  the  sum 
expended  last  year,  which  was  $37,5e4.67;  we  are  asking  for  coal 
SI7,800,  as  agamst  $17,307.78,  which  is  nearly  the  same  amount; 
for  oil,  $700,  as  against  $685.36;  for  water,  $^00,  as  eguinst  $492;  for 
subsistence  of  crews,  $8,800,  as  against  $8,747.58.  The  docking 
repairs  represent  theprincipal  increase,  $13,650,  as  eghinst  $6,310.42. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Because  the  boats  are  getting  older  and  because  the 
supervisor  reports  that  with  the  amount  he  has  been  able  to  spend 
on  them  out  of  the  appropriations  he  has  not  been  able  to  keep  them 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  should  be  kept. 

For  suppUes  $3,300  as  against  $3,102.95;  for  gasoUne  $200  as  against 
$188;  traveling  expenses  $10,  a  total  of  $82,500. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  any  more  information  about 
those  boats  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir.  The  floating  plant  consists  of  five  steam 
tugs,  the  Cerberus,  Lamontj  Scouts  Nimrod  and  Vigilant^  and  one 
naphtha  launch,  the  Lookout,  The  Nimrod  and  Lookout  are  wooden 
vessels.  The  others  are  of  steel  construction.  The  Cerberus,  built 
in  1905,  is  the  only  one  of  the  fleet  really  efficient  for  outside  duty 
and  capable  of  staying  at  sea  for  any  extended  interval.  The 
Lamont,  built  in  1896,  nas  been  in  continuous  service  for  20  years 
and  is  reaching  the  point  where  it  must  bo  utilized  only  in  smooth 
waters.  The  Scout,  built  in  1896,  is  of  a  type  unfitted  for  rough 
weather.  It  has  been  continuously  employed,  and  was  kept  m 
service  during  the  past  year  by  much  patching.  With  the  new 
boiler  recently  installed  and  ordinary  repairs  it  may  be  kept  in  service- 
able condition  for  inside  duty  for  some  years.  The  Nimrod,  built 
and  purchased  in  1890,  is  serviceable  as  far  as  boiler  is  concerned. 
The  deterioration  of  the  hull  and  the  worn  condition  of  machinery, 
however,  restricts  the  radius  of  the  usefulness  of  this  boat  to  the  inner 
harbor  or  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay  and  sound.  The  Vigilant, 
built  in  1900,  is  in  good  serviceable  condition  and  is  employed  daily 
for  inspection  along  the  water  front.  This  boat  is  also  used  for 
extended  runs  on  inspections  as  occasions  may  require.  The  Loqkout, 
huilt  in  1896,  has  since  been  kept  running  regularly  except  during 
the  winter  months,  during  which  period  the  mate  in  charge  of  that 
vessel  is  employed  on  shore  inspection.  The  vessel  is  now  kept  in 
commission  by  constant  patching,  the  machinery  being  worn  almost 
beyond  repair.  It  is  contemplated  to  install  a  new  engine  as  soon 
as  funds  for  the  purpose  are  available.  All  of  the  vessels  should  be 
kept  in  good  condition  at  all  times.  As  the  facilities  of  the  super- 
visor's office  have  increased,  so  has  the  field  expanded,  and  to  main- 
tain the  standard  accomplished  and  to  meet  the  great  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  the  available  force  must  be  taxed  to  its  utmost 
limit  in  order  that  the  channels  may  be  protected  and  effectively 
patroled. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  what  is  it  you  want  to  do  with  this  money  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  want  the  $13,650  for  making  the  repairs  to  the 
boats  that  must  be  made  during  the  year  to  put  and  keep  them  in 
proper  shape.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  keep  the  patrol  vessels 
in  tne  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  as  the  allotments  assigned  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  vessels  are  so  closely  drawn, 
permitting  but  a  small  margin  for  incidentals  and  unforeseen  repairs, 
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the  result  has  been  a  running  down  of  the  vessels,  detractmg  from 
then*  efficiency.  Experience  nas  shown  that  any  relaxation  from  a 
strict  patrol  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  is  sure  to  result  in  injury  to 
the  channels  by  illegal  dumping.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  vessels  have  to  remain  on  duty  at  sea  during  severe  weather 
conditions,  such  occasions  being  the  most  Ukely  to  result  in  the 
illegal  deposit  of  material  comprising  a  tow.  Masters  of  tows  keep 
themselves  well  informed  of  the  seaworthiness  of  the  patrol  fleet 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  In  many  instances  these  tows 
venture  to  sea  when  weather  condition  are  such  that  to  reach  the 
point  of  deposit  with  their  tows  intact  is  merely  a  chance;  but  they 
take  it,  and  in  the  event  of  a  mishap  must  also  take  the  consequences. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  such  towboat  masters  are  not  alwavs 
wholly  to  be  blamed,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
importance  of  getting  the  empty  dumpers  back  to  the  dredge  for 
reloading  in  time  to  catch  the  next  tide  has  a  vital  effect  on  their 
employment,  and  that  an  idle  dredge  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
profit  or  loss  to  the  contractor.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  patrol  vessels  employed  on  outside  duty  be  in  every 
way  seaworthy  and  able  to  perform  duty  outside  the  lightship. 

The  laying  up  of  one  vessel  for  temporary  repairs  merely  throwb 
additional  work  on  the  other  availaole  vessels,  keeping  them  so 
continuously  employed  under  steam  that  their  maintenance  in  fair^ 
serviceable  condition  within  the  limited  funds  allotted  for  their 
operation  and  maintenance  is  becoming  yearly  more  difficult  owing 
to  the  age  and  the  severe  service  of  tiiese  vessels.  Owing  to  the 
general  deterioration,  due  to  age  and  continued  long  service,  of  the 
patrol  vessels,  as  above  stated,  a  considerably  larger  amount  is  neces- 
sary for  their  general  annual  overhauling  than  can  be  assigned  for 
that  purpose  from  the  funds  allotted  for  their  maintenance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  certain  urgent  repairs  that  had  to  be 
abandoned  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  because  of  insufficient 
funds,  resulting  in  carrying  from  one  appropriation  to  another  a 
constantly  accumulating  number  of  items  needed  to  keep  these 
vessels  available  for  duty.  A  balance  of  $601.24  reverted  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  any  of  the  more  important  urgent  repairs  that  might 
have  been  undertaken.  There  is  little  or  no  economy  in  trying  to 
patch  and  keep  up  these  old  boats.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  in  the 
end  to    buy  two  new  boats  and  sell  the  old  ones. 

NEW   PATROL   BOAT. 

We  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  as  strongly  as  we  can  the  appro- 

f)riation  of  $75,000  for  a  new  boat.  We  went  into  that  very  care- 
ully  with  the  supervisor.  Of  these  five  large  boats  one  is  maintained 
Erimarily  arouncl  the  liarbor,  and  is  used  somewhat  in  going  up  the 
[udson  and  also  in  Long  Island  Sound;  four  are  used  in  keeping  in 
constant  service  two  boats,  one  at  the  narrows  and  one  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Scotland  lightship.  Of  those  four  boats  there  is  only 
one  which  is  fit  for  outside  duty  constantly.  If  we  had  three  boats 
fit  for  that  duty  we  think  we  could  keep  up  the  service  and  make  a 
saving  of  the  expense  of  one  boat,  less  a  few  extra  men  put  on  each 
of  the  others. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  you  think  you  ought  to  have  the  increase  of 
this  item  asked  for  and  also  a  new  boat? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  not  be  able  to  effect  that  economy 
until  after  we  had  the  new  boat. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  important  is  this  service  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  It  is  an  extremely  important  service.  The  yardage 
of  material  which  has  been  dumped  there  since  this  service  started  is 
greater  than  the  total  yardage  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if  the 
service  were  let  up  for  any  length  of  time  an  enormous  amount  of 
material  would  be  dumped  into  our  channels  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  port  and  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  accumu- 
lation of  material  which  we  would  have  to  take  out? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  urgent  things  we  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  did  we  happen  to  let  these  boats  get  into  a  con- 
dition w^here  they  are  not  serviceable  for  this  important  work? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  have  been  asking  for  this  new  boat  since  1911, 
and  the  necessity  for  it  has  been  getting  progressively  greater,  and  we 
have  not  wanted  to  ask  for  any  more  for  the  other  boats  than  would 
simply  tide  them  over. 

SURVEY  OF  NORTHERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  LAKES. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes,'' 
the  appropriation  is  $125,000,  and  you  are  asking  $150,000.  Colonel 
what  are  you  doing  under  this  appropriation  now  ? 

Col.  Jadw^in.  We  are  making  hvdrographic  surveys  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  of  the  New  York  inlana  waters  connected  with  the  canal, 
Lake  Champlain,  and  issuing  charts  thereof. 

During  tne  past  year  we  were  working  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  American  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Clayton,  sweeping  and  topograjphy;  also  discharge  measure- 
ments on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Iroquois,  Ontario,  and  vicinity. 

West  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  lower  Detroit  River,  sweeping  and 
topography. 

Lake  Huron,  western  and  southern  portions,  including  revisory 
sur\'eys  at  Rogers,  Calcite,  and  Rockport,  Mich;  hydrographic  survey 
<»f  Nine-Fathom  Bank;  reconnoissance  of  Yankee  Reef;  sweeping  for 
reported  wreck  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Sanilac;  resurveys  at  the 
M)uthem  end  of  the  lake;  topography  southward  from  Forester  to 
Port  Huron  with  exception  of  6  miles  in  vicinity  of  Lexington  pre- 
viously completed;  triangulution  in  Saginaw  Bay. 

Lake  Micnigan,  west  shore,  between  Centerville  and  Porte  des 
Morts,  Wis.,  sounding,  sweeping,  and  topography;  also  harbor  sur- 
veys at  Pentwater  and  Michigan  City  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Xew  York  State  Canal  system,  topography  from  Montezuma  to 
Lyons;  Senaca  River,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes,  topography,  hydro- 
graphy, and  triangulation. 

The  field  parties,  en  route  to  and  from  their  season's  work,  made 
five  minor  surveys  in  addition  to  making  12  inspections  of  automatic 
water  gauges. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  Lake  Survey  issued  19 
editions,  in  colors,  of  separate  charts,  as  follows:  Four  newly  engraved 
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and  12  revised  and  corrected  Lake  Survey  charts  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
or  16  in  all;  1  newly  engraved  and  1  corrected  chart  of  the  New  York 
canals;  and  1  corrected  Hydrographic  Office  chart  of  the  Great  Lakes 
on  the  Mercator  projection.  Of  the  16  Great  Lakes  charts  mentioned, 
6  contained  newly  added  insets  of  9  harbors  on  enlarged  scale. 

On  July  1,  1914,  five  parties  were  engaged  in  field  operations,  four 
being  employed  on  surveys  and  one  on  hydraulic  measurements. 
The  four  survey  parties  continued  operations  until  November  25,  18, 
9,  and  December  9,  respectively.  The  field  season  of  1915  began  in 
May.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  five  survey  parties  were  at  work 
on  the  lakes,  they  having  begun  the  season's  operations  on  May  4, 
12,  10,  i^,  and  18,  respectively. 

The  Chairman.  You  are-asking  for  an  increase  of  $25,000  for  next 
year.     Why  is  that  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  We  can  do  that  amount  of  work  economically  with 
the  plant  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  survey  Lake  of  the  Woods: 
why  is  that  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  put  in  the  appropriation  last 
year  and  our  estimate  counts  on  spending  $20,000  tins  year  for  that 
and  miscellaneous  harbor  surveys 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  additional  money  on  that 
account  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  I  think  we  need  that  more  on  the  general  surveys  than 
we  do  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  part. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  for  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  part  is 
$10,000. 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  item  was  put  in  the  appro- 
priation act  by  Congress  and  we  can  expend  $10,000  to  advantage  if 
we  go  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  triangulation  work  for  which  you  ask 
$11,500? 

Col.  Jadwin.  The  triangulation  work  forms  the  framework  or  ba^^e 
upon  which  all  the  local  and  detailed  surveys  are  hung.  Without  that 
the  errors  in  surveys  would  be  cumulative  and  progressive.  By  hav- 
ing this  general  framework  of  triangulation  any  slight  error  is  localized 
and  does  not  contribute  to  an  error  at  another  point. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  will  so  much  be  spent  next  year  when  nothing 
at  all  was  spent  last  year  on  this  work  ? 

Col.  Jadwin.  Last  year  it  was  considered  that  the  field  survey  work 
was  more  pressing,  than  the  triangulation  work — although  the  tri- 
angulation work  is  part  of  the  general  project — and  the  field  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  has  been  largely  m  places  where  the  triangulation 
was  complete,  but  it  is  now  approaching  places  where  it  is  not  complete. 
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Monday,  February  21,  1916. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  IN  AND  AROUND  WASHING- 
TON.    • 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  W.   HAETS,  UNITED  STATES 

AEM7,  IN  CHARGE. 

GROUNDS  SOUTH  OF  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

The  Chairman.  **For  improvement  and  maintenance  of  grounds, 
south  of  Executive  Mansion,  $4,000.'' 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  for  maintenance  only,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  area  inside  the  iron  fence  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  there  are  only  18  acres  inside  the  iron  fence. 
This  amount  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  70-acre  tract  just 
south  of  the  White  House  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  usual  amount  expended  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  bulk  of  this  is  spent  for  labor? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

CARE   OP  GREENHOUSES   AND  NURSERY. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  ordinary  care  of  greenhouses  and  nursery, 
$2,000."     How  many  greenhouses  have  you  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  17  regular  greennouses  and  5  covered  pits. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  used  to  propagate  flowers  and  plants  for 
what  purpose  ? 

Col.  Harts.  For  the  parks  and  for  the  public  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  the  parks  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  This  money  is  simply  for  the  ordinary  care 
and  upkeep  of  these  greenhouses. 

REPAIR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION   Oi^  GREENHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  green- 
houses at  the  nursery,  $3,000." 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  repairing  the  glass  and  woodwork.  Some 
of  these  greenhouses  are  very  old.     Some  of  them  are  35  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  rebuilding  them  all. 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  This  is  just  for  repairs.  We  are  asking  in 
another  place  for  an  appropriation  to  rebuild  one  greenhouse  for  the 
White  House.  These  greenhouses  were  transferred  from  the  White 
House  grounds  down  to  this  same  vicinity.  This  money  is  for  the 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  old  greenhouses  and  not  for  any  new 
ones.    This  is  not  for  any  new  construction  at  all. 

CARE   OF   LAFAYETTE   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  "For  ordinary  care  of  Lafayette  Park,  $2,000." 
What  is  the  area  of  this  park  ? 

Col.  Harts.  About  7  acres.  We  keep  two  men  employed  there 
all  the  time  keeping  it  up,  and  in  the  summer  time  about  lour  men. 
This  money  is  simply  for  maintenance,   replacing  trees,   keeping 
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papers  picked  up,  sweeping  walks,  trimming  the  grass,  trimming 
trees,  and  ordinary  maintenance  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  park  is  on  Jackson  Square? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  directly  in  front  of  the  White  House. 

CARE   OF   FRANKLIN   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  '^For  ordinary  care  of  Franklin  Park,  $1,W0." 
How  many  acres  are  in  this  park  ? 

Col.  Harts.  About  5  acres. 

The  Chairman.  This  park  extends  from  Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth 
and  from  I  to  K  Streets  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  four  blocks  just  northeast  of  the  White 
House. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  Barry  statue  is  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes. 

CARE   OF   LINCOLN   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  improvement  and  ordinary  care  of  Lincoii: 
Park,  $2,000.''     What  is  the  acreage  of  this  park? 
Col.  Harts.  Seven  acres. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  located  ? 
Col.  Harts.  About  1  mile  east  of  the  Capitol  on  East  Capitol  Street. 

CARE   OF   MONUMENT   GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  "For  care  and  improvement  of  Monument 
Grounds  and  annex,  $7,000." 

Col.  Harts.  There  are  107  acres  in  all  in  this  area. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  take  care  of  all  the  grounds  around  the 
Monument  where  the  ball  grounds  are  located  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  three  men  constantly  on  that 
area  and  in  the  summer  time  we  have  about  30  men.  This  money 
is  simply  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  and  not  for  new  work. 

CARE   AND  maintenance   OF   OARFIELD   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  '^For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
Garfield  Park,  $2,500.'' 

Col.  Harts.  There  are  about  ten  acres  in  this  park. 
The  Chairman.  This  is  near  the  power  house  ? 
Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  south  of  the  Capitol. 

POST-AND-CHAIN   FENCES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  construction  and  repair  of  post-and-chain 
fences,  etc.,  $18,550.    What  is  this  appropriation  usea  for? 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  used  mainly  for  takmg  care  of  our  water  pipes, 
fountains,  and  for  all  the  miscellaneous  materials  used  in  connection 
with  the  different  park  areas.    We  have  in  all  about  70  miles  of  water 

{)ipes  in  the  city  which  we  have  to  look  after.    We  have  32  small 
ountains  and  we  have  every  year  tried  to  clean  about  five  statues. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  cleaning  them  ? 
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Col.  Harts.  Nearly  all  of  the  statues  get  covered  with  bird  Kme 
and  dirt  and  have  to  be  scrubbed  and  sometimes  the  marble  bases 
have  to  be  cleaned.  It  is  simply  to  keep  the  statues  in  a  cleanly 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  clean  about  five  of  them  every  year  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes.  It  also  includes  painting  the  small  lodges  and 
painting  the  small  post-and-chain  fences  around  the  different  reserva- 
tions. It  is  also  for  manure  and  clearing  of  snow.  It  is  used  to  repair 
the  settees  and  benches  and  to  purchase  small  items  for  the  nursery 
such  as  twine  and  materials  that  have  to  be  used  there. 

SUBMISSION   OF   ESTIMATES   FOR  LAND   FOR  PARK   PURPOSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  to  have  inserted  the  following  language : 

The  i'hief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Armjr,  shall  submit  annually  to  Congress 
a  recommendation  with  estimate  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  required  for 
the  park  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Col.  Harts.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  at  present  there  is  no  way 
\>y  which  any  recommendation  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  can  be 
submitted  for  any  additions  to  the  park  system.  The  park  system  is 
placed  under  his  charge  and  there  is  now  no  authority  for  making 
any  recommendations  for  any  additions.  It  seemed  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  opinions  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  to  what  was 
necessary  to  add  to  the  park  system  ought  to  have  some  way  of 
reaching  the  committee. 

The  &AIRMAN.  Can  he  not  do  that  in  his  annual  report  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  suppose  so,  but  there  is  no  direction  to  him  that  he 
is  expected  to  do  it  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  be  done  unless 
there  was  some  desire  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  have  it  done.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  has  probably  a  better  idea  of  what  is  desirable, 
looking  at  it  from  the  park  side,  than  anybody.  The  District  Com- 
missioners, I  believe,  make  certain  recommendations  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  the  District  from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  did  not 
seem  that  it  would  do  any  harm  to  have  a  provision  of  this  sort  inserted 
because  it  is  just  a  recommendation  and  in  the  direction  of  useful 
improvement. 

CARE,   IMPROVEMENT,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  **For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
various  reservations,  mcluding  maintenance,  repair,  exchange,  and 
operation  of  one  horse-drawn  and  two  motor-propelled  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  to  be  used  only  for  official  purposes." 

The  appropriation  is  $30,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $35,000. 

t  oL  Harts.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $5,000,  because  this 
money,  which  is  our  main  fund  for  maintenance  of  the  parks,  prin- 
cipallv  for  labor,  is  getting  insufficient  in  recent  years.  We  nave 
added  23  to  our  improved  reservations  during  the  year.  We  have 
H(l(led  very  materially  to  the  number  of  parks  which  have  been 
improved,  amounting  to  23. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  them  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  taken  those  which  have  never  been  improved 
and  improved  them.     We  have  a  good  many  small  reservations  upon 
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which  nothing  has  been  done  at  all.  They  were  mainly  in  regions 
where  improvements  were  not  yet  necessary;  but  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  add  to  the  improved  areas  Uttle  by  httle  so  that  we  can  spend 
the  money  we  have  over  a  greater  area  and  give  wider  benefit.  I 
might  say  further  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  a  very  detailed 
system  of  cost  keeping  which  has  recently  been  introduced  in  my  oflSce, 
by  which  we  have  reduced  our  expenses  somewhat  per  acre,  and  there- 
fore we  are  able  to  cover  a  somewhat  greater  area.  We  feel,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  level  we  have  been  striving  for,  we  will  need  a  little  more 
money  to  carry  this  work  on.  There  are  two  things  we  have  been 
trying  to  do:  One  is  to  make  our  parks  a  little  more  attractive  in  the 
winter  time  by  adding  evergreens  so  they  will  present  a  better  appear- 
ance when  more  people  are  here;  and  also  in  the  summer  time  by 
introducing  a  little  water  surface,  fountains,  pools,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reservations,  all  told,  have  you  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  407  altogether.  Most  of  them  are  small 
triangles  of  small  area. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  number  of  improved  ones,  or  is  that 
the  total  number  of  reservations  ? 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  the  total  number  of  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  improved  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  100  reservations  improved;  171  partly  im- 

f>roved,  not  completed;  and  136  unimproved.     The  total  areas  are  as 
oUows:  Fully  improved,  646.84  acres;  partly  improved,  196.36  acres; 
unimproved,  348.74  acres,  making  a  total  of  1,191.94  acres. 

HORSE-DRAWN   VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  insert  the  words  '^exchange'* 
and  ^^one  horse-drawn  vehicle. '^ 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  previous  act.  The  reason 
for  that  is:  When  the  two  motor  cars  we  nave  now  are  worn  out — 
and  both  of  them  are  now  in  pretty  bad  shape — ^we  can  exchange 
them  and  turn  them  in  and  get  others  in  place  of  them.  There  is  a 
time  in  the  hfe  of  these  machines  when  it  does  not  pay  to  repair 
them  any  longer,  and  it  is  more  economical  to  exchange  them.  The 
reason  for  the  words  ^'one  horse-drawn''  is  to  provide  for  the  car- 
riage which  I  have  mainly  for  my  White  House  duties.  That  was 
cut  out  in  the  bill  before,  and  afterwards  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  that  carriage  now  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  in  this  language  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  were  taken  out  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  carriage. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  stricken  out  because  you  did 
not  want  the  horse  and  carriage  any  more. 

Col.  Harts.  I  need  it  unless  I  have  something  to  take  its  place. 
I  am  called  on  a  good  many  times  to  go  to  the  Wnite  House  on  vari- 
ous occasions  in  uniform,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  prompt  if  I 
had  to  rely  oti  the  street  railway. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

I  have  some  information  here  about  the  motor  cars  if  you  care  to 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Harts.  The  two  motor  cars  ran  24,000  miles  during  the  year. 
One  of  them  is  used  by  the  superintendent  ofparks  and  the  surveyor 
in  laving  out  the  work  and  in  managing  it.  Tne  other  one  is  used  by 
the  landscape  man,  the  head  gardener,  and  the  inspector  of  part 
police.  Mamtenance  and  repair  during  the  past  year  cost  $920,  and 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  one-horse  carriage  cost  $1,200. 
We  think  we  can  get  two  new  cars  in  exchange  for  the  two  old  ones 
for  $2,000  for  both. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  buy  these  cars  ? 

Col.  Harts.  They  were  bought  before  I  came  here,  I  think,  about 
four  years  ago.  They  were  bought  by  Col.  Cosby,  my  predecessor. 
The  cost  of  operation  during  the  year  per  mile  has  been  1.2  cents  for 
gasoline,  0.2  cents  for  grease,  oil,  batteries,  etc.;  1.8  cents  for  tires; 
1.9  cents  for  repairs,  fainting,  etc.;  2.9  cents  for  cleaning  and  han- 
dling, making  a  total  of  8  cents  per  mile,  including  all  charges. 

CARE   OF   SMITHSONIAN   GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
Smithsonian  Grounds,  $3,000."  How  many  acres  in  the  Smithsonian 
Grounds  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Fifty-eight  acres.  This  is  purely  for  maintenance,  for 
fertilizer,  patching  walfo,  cutting  grass,  etc.  We  keep  two  men  there 
in  the  wintertime  and  eight  men,  on  an  average,  in  the  summer  time. 

CARE   OF  JUDICIARY  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  *^For  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Judiciary 
Park,  $2,500." 

Col.  Harts.  This  park  has  an  area  of  19  acres  and  the  appropria- 
tion is  for  maintenance  and  mainly  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Judiciary  Park? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  the  park  which  has  the  courthouse  and  the 
Pension  OflSce  in  it. 

CEMENT   AND   OTHER   WALKS   IN   RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  laying  cement  and  other  walks  in  various 
ros(»rvations,  $2,000." 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  repair  work  mainly.  We  have  at  present 
4  miles  of  cement  walk,  1  mile  of  concrete  walk,  7  miles  of  asphalt 
walk,  and  14  miles  of  gravel  walk.  These  walks  vary  from  6  to  10 
foot  in  width  and  they  all  have  to  be  kept  up.  This  money  is  mainly 
used  for  repairs  for  our  concrete  walks. 

• 

BROKEN    STONE   ROAD   COVERING. 

The  Chairman.  *^For  broken  stone  road  covering  for  parks.'' 
^<m  now  have  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  and  you  are  asking  for 
?7,0()0. 
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Col.  Harts.  Since  the  appropriation  of  $3,500  was  begun  several 
years  ago,  we  have  more  than  doubled  the  length  of  our  park  roads. 
We  started  with  4  miles  10  years  ago,  and  we  now  have  over  14  miles. 
This  broken  stone  road  covering  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
another  item  for  oil  in  resurfacing  uie  roads.  Sometimes  this  surfacing 
is  very  sUght  and  only  means  a  coating  of  asphaltic  oil  and  stone  chips 
rolled  witn  a  steam  roller.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  taken  out  to  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  inches  and  relaid,  depending  on  how  the  subfoundation  has 
behaved.  If  it  is  sunk  we  may  have  to  replace  more,  but  usually  it 
consists  of  simply  a  thin  layer  of  tar  and  oil  on  the  surface  covered 
in  with  broken  chips  and  then  rolled  in  with  a  steam  roller. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  such  roads  wear? 

Col.  Harts.  This  has  to  be  done  every  three  or  four  years.  Our 
roadways  are  all  built  on  an  economical  basis.  They  are  not  the 
durable  roads  that  the  city  builds  in  their  streets  because  we  have  not 
the  loads  to  carry.  We  build  our  roads  for  about  half  what  tlioir 
streets  cost,  because  our  roads  have  no  concrete  sub-base;  but  we  must 
keep  up  the  surface  of  our  roads  by  constant  care. 

CURBING,     COPING,     AND    FLAGGING    FOR    PARK     ROADS    AND    WALKS. 

The  Chairman.  ^^For  curbing,  coping  and  flagging  for  park  roads 
and  walks,  $2,000. " 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  the  repairs  to  the  flagging,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  laying  curbing  around  new  park  areas.  We  put  in  the 
curbing  in  order  to  hold  the  material  within  the  Umits  of  the  park. 
During  the  last  year  we  put  in  441  feet.  This  cost  us  about  35  cents 
a  foot  to  be  placed  and  altogether  we  have  about  10  miles  of  curbing. 
This  fund  is  also  used  for  repairs  to  old  curbing  which  requires  it. 

CARE   AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   WEST   POTOMAC   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  ^'For  care  and  maintenance  of  west  Potomac  Park, 
$15,000.^' 

Col.  Harts.  The  area  of  this  park  is  about  300  acres.  Tliis  does 
not  contemplate  any  new  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Potomac  Park  proper  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  suggest  the  word  '^ west"  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Because  we  are  asking  now  for  some  money  for  main- 
tenance for  the  portion  of  the  park  east  of  the  railroad  embankment, 
and  we  have  made  a  distinction  at  the  railroad  Hne  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  park,  east  and  west. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  expended  largely  for  labor. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  We  nave  about  16  men  whom  we  have  to 
keep  there  all  the  year  round,  keeping  up  the  paths  and  caring  for  the 
trees;  and  in  the  summer  time  we  have  to  increase  that  to  about  65 
men.  This  money  is  used  for  care  of  the  trees,  for  spraying,  ami 
replacing  trees  that  have  not  lived. 

GRADING,    SOILING,    ETC.,    WEST   POTOMAC   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  *^For  grading,  soiling,  seeding,  and  planting  that 
portion  of  Potomac  Park  west  of  the  railroad  embankment  and 
constructing  paths."  The  appropriation  is  $25,000  and  you  are 
asking  for  $35,000. 
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Col.  Habts.  We  had  been  getting  an  appropriation  of  $35,000 
up  to  a  year  ago,  and  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  that  figure  so  that 
our  work  will  not  be  delayeo.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  carry  on  our 
planting  of  trees  along  this  line  and  along  this  line  [inaicating]. 
We  have  one  row  of  trees  now  on  each  side  and  we  want  to  put  in  a 
double  row  for  the  full  distance  between  the  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Lincoln  Moniunent.  We  also  want  to  do  considerable  grad- 
ing and  commence  planting,  if  we  have  any  funds  left  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  areas  aie  in  the  condition  they  were  left  in  after  being 
pumped  from  the  dredge  and  it  all  requires  levehng,  and  in  some 
places  it  needs  fiUing. 

OILINO  MACADAM   ROADS. 

The  Chaibman.  ''For  oiling  or  otherwise  treating  macadam  roads." 
The  appropriation  is  $4,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $6,000. 

Col.  Habts.  The  explanation  of  this  increase  is  similar  to  the  one 
for  broken  stone  covering,  because  this  surfacing  is  used  with  the 
broken  stone  covering. 

The  Chaibman.  You  state  in  the  note  that  it  costs  $2.28  per  square 
yard  to  treat  macadam  roads  in  this  way. 

Col.  Habts.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  mispnnt.  Treating  the  surface  in 
the  way  I  told  you  about,  just  covering  it  with  oil  and  broken  stone, 
costs  about  3  cents  a  square  yard. 

The  Chaibman.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  durability  of 
the  road  ? 

Col.  Habts.  It  makes  the  road  a  good  deal  better.  You  can  fill 
up  the  hollows  in  this  way  and  give  your  road  an  entirely  new  surface 
01  a  slight  thickness,  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  thick.  It  gives 
a  smooth  surface  and  avoids  the  bumps  and  depressions  which  you 
have  ordinarily,  and  makes  the  road  last  a  great  deal  longer.  When 
this  wears  out  you  have  to  put  a  new  surface  on  just  the  same,  and 
in  this  way  you  constaritlv  keep  the  surface  of  the  road  intact. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  this  make  a  cheaper  road  in  the  end  ? 

Col.  Habts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  finished  the  road  east  of  the  railroad 
embankment  ? 

Col.  Habts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  all  graded? 

Col.  Habts.  Yes,  sir. 

CABE  AND  IMPBOVEMENT  OF  EAST  POTOMAC  PABK. 

The  Chaibman.  *'  For  care  and  improvement  of  the  portion  of 
Potomac  Park  east  of  the  railroad  emoankment.^' 

The  appropriation  is  $10,000  and  you  are  asking  $25,000. 

Col.  Habts.  The  reason  wo  are  asking  for  that  mcrease  is  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  $10,000  is  necessary  for  maintenance  of  what 
^e  have  already  done.  We  have  improved  about  one-fourth  of  the 
upper  end. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  acres  in  that  portion  of  the  park  ? 

Col.  Habts.  I  should  state  as  a  guess  about  60  or  70  acres.  We 
have  about  327  acres  in  the  whole  park. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean,  in  the  whole  park? 
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Col.  Harts.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  and  probably 
60  or  70  acres  are  now  graded  and  seeded.  We  want  to  continue  the 
work  of  cutting  out  the  undergrowth,  grading  off  the  humps,  and 
smoothing  the  area  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
this  park  for  games.  We  now  have  about  3^  miles  of  roadway  to 
look  after,  7  miles  of  gutter  which  has  to  be  kept  up,  and  we  nave 
about  2  miles  of  planting  along  the  Potomac  River  side  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  to  be  looked  after.  About  $10,000  is  necessary 
for  maintenance,  and  the  remaining  $15,000  we  want  to  use  in  carry- 
ing on  our  grading  work. 

MONTROSE   PARK,    IMPROVEMENT   AND   MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  continuing  the  improve- 
ment of  Montrose  Pj^rk,  and  for  its  care  and  maintenance,  $10,000." 
The  current  appropriation  is  $5,000. 

Col.  Harts.  Montrose  Park  contains  16  acres.  The  $5,000  is 
practically  all  necessary  to  maintain  what  we  have  already  laid  out, 
and  we  are  asking  for  $5,000  so  that  we  can  put  in  some  of  those 
entrances,  the  work  on  which  has  not  yet  started.  All  of  this  work  in 
here  [indicating]  is  finished,  and  we  want  to  put  in  some  rhododendrons 
along  the  fence  here  [indicating],  and  we  want  to  put  in  an  entrance. 

Tne  Chairman.  Wbat  is  the  entrance  to  cost  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  think  we  can  put  the  whole  thing  in  for  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  consist  of  ? 

Col.  Harts.  There  will  be  a  hedge  here  [indicating].  This  plan 
[indicating]  is  not  quite  correct.  The  entrance  consists  essentially  of 
hedges.  We  want  to  continue  the  hedge  clear  across  here  [indicat- 
ing], and  we  want  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  along  on  the  inside  here 
[indicating].  There  will  be  a  little  level  space,  either  a  garden  or  a 
pool  of  water,  in  that  central  space. 

PREPARING  CERTAIN  PARKS  FOR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  placing  and  maintaining 
special  portions  of  the  parks  in  condition  for  outdoor  sports,  $10,000. " 
The  current  appropriation  is  $10,000. 

Col.  Harts.  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  appropria- 
tions that  we  have  had  under  the  office.  We  nave  at  present  19 
tennis  courts  in  Potomac  Park,  3  in  Montrose  Park,  and  wo  are  now 
constructing  12  new  courts  that  we  will  be  able  to  finish  out  of  our 
present  funds  in  the  place  where  the  old  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
station  was.  We  are  laying  out  12  new  courts  there,  and  they  will 
be  finished  before  June.  The  number  of  people  who  use  those 
courts  is  between  2,500  and  3,000  per  month.  For  baseball  wo  have 
16  diamonds  in  the  city — 4  on  the  Ellipse,  8  on  the  Monument  Grounds, 
and  4  in  Potomac  Park.     Wo  issue  30  permits  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  For  one  day  only  ? 

Col.  Harts.  They  are  issued  for  a  month.  On  the  1st  day  of  the 
month  we  issue  permits  for  all  the  space  we  have  available,  and 
those  permits  hold  good  until  the  following  month.  The  average 
number  of  players  is  probably  from  1,200  to  1,500  a  month.  Then 
we  have  a  little  golf  practice  course  down  in  Potomac  Park.  We 
have  1  croquet  court,  1  cricket  field,  and  1  hurdling  field  at  Potomac 
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Park,  and  1  soccer  football  field,  and  1  polo  field.  Then,  in  addition, 
we  have  music  every  day  from  the  1st  oi  June  to  the  1st  of  November, 
except  Sundays. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Col.  Hakts.  In  some  one  of  the  parks.  We  have  a  regular  schedule 
Ihat  starts  in  the  spring,  and  we  change  from  place  to  place  each  day. 
We  have  a  band  platform  which  we  put  up  and  portable  electric 
lights,  and  they  are  carried  from  one  park  to  another.  This  music 
costs  us  nothing,  except  for  the  platform  and  lights.  There  are  three 
bands,  the  Marine  Band,  the  Fort  Myer  Band,  and  the  Engineer  Band, 
which  play  by  turns. 

MERIDIAN   HILL   PARK,   RETAINING   WALLS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "To  continue  the  construction 
of  necessary  retaining  walls  in  Meridian  Hill  Park,  and  grading 
incident  thereto,  $50,000.''     The  current  appropriation  is  $25,000. 

Col.  Harts.  I  will  show  you  on  the  model  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  have  had  two  appropriations  of  $25,000  each.  This  part  of  the 
retaining  wall  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  ballusters  along 
the  top. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wall  as  high  as  it  is  to  go  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  north  end  there  is  to  be  an  entrance 
with  a  little  piece  of  wall  connected  up  with  it,  and  at  the  south  side 
there  will  be  another  entrance  connecting  with  an  elevated  platform 
to  view  the  city  fr9m.  Now,  what  we  want  with  the  present  money 
is  to  complete  the  portion  here  [indicating],  and  to  complete  this 
cross  retaining  wall  on  the  south  side. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  will  that  wall  be? 

Col.  Harts.  It  will  be  about  3  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  I  should  think  about  8  feet .  It  has  to  resist  the  thrust  here 
[indicating]  by  its  weight.  This  [indicating]  is  just  an  ordinary 
heavy  retaining  wall. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  put  between  these  two  waUs 
[indicating]  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  will  put  in  trees  and  vines. 

The  Chairman.  To  hide  the  wall  ? 

Col.  Harts.  They  will  partly;  yes,  sir.  They  will  not  hide  all  of 
it.  Also,  along  this  whole  length  [indicating]  we  want  to  have  vines 
over  the  top,  and  also  vines  in  front.  This  wall  [indicating]  will  be 
partly  covered. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  50,000  to  be  expended?  How  much 
is  required  to  finish  the  walls? 

CoL  Harts.  It  will  take  about  $3,000  to  finish  the  wall  on  the 
Sixteenth  Street  side,  to  carry  it  through  to  the  south  end;  it  wll 
take  about  $20,000  to  put  in  that  park  entrance  and  the  piece  of  wall 
that  connects  with  it,  and  about  $25,000  to  put  the  cross  wall  in. 
That  is  the  big  retaining  cross  wall  on  the  south  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  will  take  $20,000  to  put  the  entrance 
in.    How  large  an  entrance  is  that  to  be? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  the  upper  entrance,  right  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  consist  of  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  wiU  be  architecturally  a  doorwajr  with  steps  on 
the  inside  leading  from  the  street  up  into  the  interior  of  the  park, 
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with  a  wing  connecting  the  entrance  on  the  north  with  the  high 
ground,  so  as  to  act  as  a  retaining  wall  until  it  runs  out  onto  the  level 
of  the  ^und. 

CARE   AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   WILLOW   TREE   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  care  and  maintenance  of 
Willow  Tree  Park,  $1,500.^' 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  that  area  of  about  2§  acres  that  was 
turned  over  to  the  park  system  by  the  District.  It  is  the  interior  of 
a  block  that  was  cut  out.  There  was  a  balance  of  the  money  left 
over  that  was  turned  over  to  me  for  transforming  it  into  a  plav- 
ground.  We  put  a  pavement  of  composition  blocks  all  arouna  iKe 
outside.  There  is  an  outer  iron  fence  around  the  place  here,  and  in 
between  this  and  the  inner  iron  fence  there  is  a  planting  of  trees. 
Inside  is  a  baseball  diamond  and  some  swinging  apparatus.  The 
small  pool  has  not  been  constructed  yet.  It  is  now  being  used  by 
the  District  as  a  playground.  This  estimate  is  essentially  for  the 
maintenance  of  it. 

JUDICIARY   PARK,-  NEW   PAVEMENTS,    GUTTERS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  new  road  pavements,  curbs,  gutters,  and  sidewalks  on  the  E  and  F  Street 
roadways  through  Judiciary  Park,  $15,000. 

Col.  Harts.  There  are  two  roadways  running  through  Judiciary 
Park  which,  since  the  completion  of  the  Union  Station,  are  on  the 
through  line  of  traffic.  These  were  ordinary  park  roads,  suitable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used  until  they  were  made  into  streets 
and  now  all  of  the  traffic  of  the  city  from  the  west  side  to  the  Union 
Station  goes  through  the  park  on  those  two  roadways.  These  [indi- 
cating] are  the  two  roadways.  One  is  F  Street  and  the  other  is  E 
Street.  The  city  stops  with  its  pavement  on  each  side  of  the  park. 
These  roads  were  originally  laid  on  a  gravel  foundation  and  they  are 
not  suitable  for  the  heavy  traffic  now  going  over  them.  We  want  to 
make  them  of  the  same  material  that  is  used  on  the  city  streets,  or 
on  E  and  F  Streets  on  either  side  here.  This  [indicating]  is  the  City 
Hall  and  this  is  the  Pension  BuUding. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  them? 

Col.  Harts.  These  two  streets  are  about  worn  out.  If  you  have 
been  over  them  recentlv  you  must  have  found  them  verjr  badly 
cracked  and  uneven,  and  we  are  just  wondering  how  long  this  traffic 
can  be  carried  over  them,  because  both  streets  are  very  much  used. 
Both  of  them  are  in  bad  condition. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  been  repairing  these  streets  much  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  not  very  much.  We  have  been  repairing  the 
worst  places,  but  we  have  been  hoping  to  get  money  enough  to  put 
in  new  streets  all  the  way  througn.  Therefore,  we  have  not  been 
spending  much  money  on  them. 
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FOUNTAIN   AT  EIGHTH   STREET   AND   PENNSYLVANIA   AVENUE   NW. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  constxucting  a  large  fountain  at  Eighth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
northwest,  $5,000. 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  to  put  in  a  fountain  at  that  Uttle  triangle  ex- 
tending from  Seventh  to  Eighth  Streets.  The  reason  is  that  we  have 
been  hoping  we  could  increase  the  water  spaces  in  Washington,  par- 
ticularly in  the  busy  portions  of  the  city.  This  is  near  the  center  of 
population  and  a  great  manjr  people  go  by  there.  We  would  like 
very  much  to  put  this  fountain  in  there  about  Eighth  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  which  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  that? 

Col.  Harts.  On  the  north  side. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  an  inclosed  triangle  there? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  inclosed,  but  there  is  a  triangle  there 
and  we  want  to  put  this  fountain  in  that  triangle.  It  is  right  in  front 
of  Kaunas  and  Saks'  stores.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  stores 
along  there. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  the  triangle  where  the  Hancock  statue  is  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  is  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  it  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

SITE    OF    OLD    high-service    RESERVOIR,    WISCONSIN    AVENUE    AND    R 

STREET    NW. 

The  Chaikman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  improving  the  site  of  the  old  high-service  reservoir,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
\^  isconsin  Avenue  and  R  Street  northwest,  which  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  the  park 
p\'^tem  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
lo.OOO. 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  on  R  Street,  in  Georgetown,  and  it  lies  about 
two  or  three  blocks  west  of  Montrose  Park.  This  is  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty that  belonged  to  the  water  system  originally,  and  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  maintenance  when  it  was  no  longer 
needed  for  that  purpose.  We  want  this  appropriation  in  order  to 
make  it  available  for  park  purposes,  and  to  make  it  better  looking. 
We  want  to  put  in  some  walks  and  steps.  This  is  a  very  high  con- 
crete reservoir,  with  earth  slopes  on  tne  outside.  We  want  walks 
running  up  from  the  street  to  tne  top  of  it  so  that  the  people  can  get 
the  benefit  of  the  view. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  reservoir  now  in  use  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sii. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  up  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  a  very  »arge  concrete  reservoir. 

Mr.  MoNDELi..  What  is  it  like  when  you  get  up  to  it  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  a  big  cistern,  with  brick  walls  drawn  in  at  the 
op.  There  is  an  opening  at  the  top  and  the  top  is  drawn  in.  It  is 
like  a  large  milk  can. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Like  an  empty  milk  can. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  in  it  and  it  is  no  longer 
used.  It  is  on  R  Street  in  Georgetown.  It  is  quite  a  nice  piece  of 
property  and  it  might  be  made  useful  as  a  park. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  will  you  do  finally  with  the  reservoir,  if 
anything  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  not  proposed  anything  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  have  a  scheme  to  cover  that  over  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  very  great 
need  of  it  at  present,  and  1  did  net  see  any  special  reason  for  spending 
money  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area? 

Col.  Harts.  About  2^  acres  altogether. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  scarcely  usable  now  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  way  to  get  up  on  it  at  all  unless 
you  climb  up  over  the  sod.  The  people  of  Georgetown  have  been 
urging  this  upon  me  for  some  time. 

RAWLINS   PARK,  FENCING   AND   IMPROVING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  replacing  the  post  and  chain  fence  around  Rawlins  Park  with  a  cement  coping 
and  for  rearranging  the  walks  and  improving  the  planting,  $3,000. 

Where  is  that  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  on  New  York  Avenue  almost  opposite  the  new 
Interior  Department  Building.  That  park  has  not  had  anything 
done  to  it  in  the  way  of  new  work  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the 
walks  are  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  We  have  been  unable  to 
get  enough  money  out  of  our  general  fund  to  put  that  park  in  proper 
shape. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  did  it  ever  get  into  that  condition  t 

Col.  Harts.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  used  to  be  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 

Col.  Harts.  I  think  one  reason  why  it  got  in  such  bad  shape  was 
because  of  the  hard  neighborhood  of  recent  years.  There  are  negro 
settlements  on  both  sides,  and  very  few  people  now  go  into  the 

Eark  except  as  a  short  cut  along  New  York  Avenue.  We  have 
een  doing  a  few  things,  and  trying  to  keep  it  as  clean  as  we  could 
without  spending  too  much  money  on  it.  There  ought  to  be  some 
new  walks  put  in.  About  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
made  a  special  reauest  that  we  take  that  up. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  don't  jrou  keep  up  tne  grass  in  it? 

Col.  Harts.  The  question  is  one  of  trespass.  The  walks  there 
are  not  on  the  right  line.  The  walks  ought  to  be  somewhere  near 
where  the  traffic  goes.  The  people  cut  across  the  grass,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  them  from  doing  so.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
that  is  to  have  the  walks  somewhere  near  the  line  of  travel. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  that  park  be  used  considerably  more  when 
the  new  buildings  go  up  around  there  ? 

Col.  Harts,  les,  sir.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  this  will  serve 
as  a  breathing  space  for  the  new  Government  building  which  will 
be  right  across  tne  street  from  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Across  the  street  where  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  refer  to  the  new  Interior  Department  Building. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  That  is  on  one  side  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  north  side. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  nothing  contemplated  on  the  other  side. 
is  there? 
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Col.  Hakts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  like  these  post  and  chain  fences 
around  the  parks? 

Col.  Harts.  A  concrete  curb  seems  to  be  so  much  better  looking, 
and  it  does  not  give  the  impression  of  keeping  people  out  to  the 
same  extent. 

IMPROVING   SMALL   TRIANGLES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  improving  seven  small 
triangles,  S5,000." 

CoL  Hakts.  The  people  in  Petworth  have  been  asking  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  their  locality  and  we  have  made  some  plans  for 
s<»ven  small  triangles,  which  they  have  been  very  desirous  oi  having. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  is  Petworth  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  out  near  the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  has  been  built 
up  very  thicklv  in  recent  years  and  a  great  many  people  ha^v^  gone 
into  tliat  section.  These  are  not  very  expensive  plans  to  put  in. 
\Ve  want  to  improve  seven  of  them  for  $5,000,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  Seventh  Street  and  New  Hampshire 
Avonu?  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  think  that  is  the  place,  right  there  [indicating  on 
map].  There  is  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  this  is  the  Petworth  region, 
rio;ht  down  through  here  [indicating].  There  are  the  seven  small 
triangles  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  what  way  do  you  improve  them — just  by  putting 
gra;vs  plots  in  them  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  These  have  been  improved  up  to  a  certain 
point  by  sidewalks  and  curbs,  and  we  want  now  to  put  trees,  some 
walks,  and  some  benches  in  them.  I  have  the  plans  here  for  each 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  large  enough  for  benches  and  walks  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  them  is  quite  a  fair-sized  triangle. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  seven  of  them,  are  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  in  that  district  which  has  been  built  up 
prettv  rapidly  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  that  district  has  been  filled  within  recent 
years  with  a  very  fair  grade  of  houses.  It  has  been  very  solidly 
built  up. 

MOVING   OUT   SEA   WALL,    WEST   POTOMAC   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "For  moving  out  the  sea  wall 
on  the  river  side  of  west  Potomac  Park,  $25,000." 

Col.  Harts.  That  ought  to  be  considered,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  item  for  a  sewer. 

EASBYS    point   SEWER,    WEST   POTOMAC   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  ''For  extending  Easbys  Point  sewer  in 
West  Potomac  Park,  $12,000  "  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  The  engineer  office  having  charge  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements  has  buUt  a  wall  along  the  new  bulkliead  line 
1)ehind  which  to  dump  material  and  form  a  new  boimdary  for  the 
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city  along  the  water  front  and  down  to  a  point  opposite  Easbys 
Point  sewer.  That  will  end  at  this  point  [inaicatingj.  We  want  to 
complete  this  wall  by  moving  it  out  200  feet  and  then  bring  it  into 
the  shore  at  a  point  about  2,000  feet  down  and  also  finish  the  se\irer 
which  now  ends  at  this  point  [indicating].  The  river  was  not  narrow 
enough  at  this  point  originally,  and  we  find  along  the  wall  here 
[indicating]  a  great  deal  of  sewage  and  material  of  aU  sorts  coUecting-, 
so  that  there  is  a  weed  growth  there  which  is  beginning  to  become 
troublesome  and  will  soon  be  offensive.  That  is  the  necessity  for 
this  work.  We  want  to  carry  this  out  so  that  the  wall  will  bo  in 
deeper  water,  and  it  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  gain 
of  something  like  a  width  of  200  feet  in  park  area. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  they  build  the  memorial  bridge  is  this  im- 
provement going  to  interfere  with  it  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  it  will  help  it;  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  roadway  under  the  bridge  that  might  be  difficult  otherwise. 
The  bridge  will  come  out  on  t^his  Ene  [indicating]  and  go  right  across 
to  the  Lee  house,  and  will  probably  be  one  link  in  that  proposed 
boulevard  system  running  do^vn  to  Mount  Vernon,  which  nas  been 
suggested.  It  will  add  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  water  front  and 
will  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  it  in  the  value  of  the 
land  gained;  but  it  was  not  suggested  by  us  for  that  reason,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  that  unsanitary  shoal  along  there  that 
we  could  not  get  rid  of  otherwise.  This  wall  has  been  carried  to  tliis 
point  by  the  Government  under  river  and  harbor  improvements,  but 
they  have  not  enough  money  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  far  out  does  that  carry  the  land  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  200  feet  wide  from  there  to  there  and  about 
2,000  feet  long  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  has  the  work  gone  under  the  river  and 
harbor  project  ? 

Col.  Harts.  They  have  gone  down  to  this  point  wdth  their  sub- 
foundation  [indicating].  They  first  dig  a  trench  and  £11  it  with 
broken  stone,  and  on  that  they  will  build  a  masonry  wall.  They  have 
gone  down  to  this  point  with  their  trench  and  rock  fill  ^^indicating], 
but  have  not  built  tne  stone  wall  on  top,  as  they  usually  wait  one  or 
two  years  for  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  put  a  wall  on  there  yet  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Not  yet.  This  amount  of  money  would  cover  the 
total  expense,  but  it  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to  do  the  wt)rk  and 
finish  this  wall. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  cost  all  told  ? 

Col.  Harts.  The  amount  of  money  mentioned  in  this  item  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  use  next  year? 

Col.  Harts.  We  would  probably  get  the  trench  dredged  out  and 
put  our  base  wall  in.  I  tnink  that  top  waU  costs,  on  the  average, 
something  like  $5  a  running  foot,  and  for  2,000  feet  that  would  be  in 
the  neighoorhood  of  $10,000.  So  we  could  do  the  first  part  of  the 
work  if  you  did  not  want  to  let  us  have  the  total  amount  now;  we 
could  do  the  dredging,  put  the  subfoundation  in,  and  then  put  the 
top  surface  in  out  of  a  later  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  the  work  was  to  be  undertaken,  how  much  would 
vou  use  this  year  out  of  the  amounts  asked  under  these  two  items, 
$25,000  and  J  12,000? 
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Col.  Harts.  We  would  use  the  $12,000  for  the  sewer  and  we  would 
use  $15,000  for  the  dredging  and  loose  rock  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  expensive  sewer  construction,  is  it 
not  ?  . 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  big  sewer,  requiring  heavy  pile  foun- 
dations. That  is  the  estimate  we  got  from  the  District,  that  that 
amount  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

REBUILDING    SEA   WALL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  rebuilding  the  sea  wall  on  the  river  side  of  Potomac  Park  between  the  railroad 
bridge  and  the  inlet  to  tidal  baain,  |6,000. 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  for  repairing  the  wall  from  the  inlet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,200  feet.  This  wall  from  here  [indicating]  was  laid  dry, 
what  we  call  drj^  in  masonry  language — that  is,  without  mortar — and 
a  lot  of  it  is  now  falling  down  and  it  ought  to  be  put  back  in  the  same 
condition  that  these  other  walls  have  been  placed.  These  were 
among  the  earlier  walls  that  were  put  in,  and  we  ought  to  take  down 
the  top  part  of  this  wall,  replace  it,  and  lay  it  in  mortar.  Ultimately 
we  will  nave  to  connect  it  clear  up  to  this  new  paft  that  we  are  going 
t<>  replace,  because  this  is  all  in  the  same  condition. 

planting   center   parking   in    PENNSYLVANIA    AVENUE    SE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  planting  the  center  parking  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Second  and 
Seventeenth  Streets  southeast,  $5,000. 

Col.  Harts.  There  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  that  is  planted  with  trees  now,  and  it  is  very  beautiful  as  far 
as  the  trees  are  concerned,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  people 
^>i!  the  sod  between  them.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  some  way  oy 
which  we  could  put  something  ornamental  in  between  them  and  pre- 
vent the  people  from  tramping  on  the  sod.  We  have  adopted  two 
methods — one,  that  of  a  hedge,  and  another  method  a  chain  covered 
with  ivy.  We  only  want  to  place  the  chain  covered  with  ivy  for  a 
J^hort  distance,  but  we  want  to  put  in  a  great  deal  of  the  hedge  so  as  to 
prevent  people  from  tramping  over  the  sod  and  wearing  it  out.  We 
have  been  experimenting  and  we  have  found  what  we  want,  and  we 
would  like  now  to  extend  the  hedge  that  we  have  found  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  finish  the  work  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  this  will  probably  do  possibly  one-third  of  it 
and  we  wiD  have  to  ask  for  more  money  later  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
it  out. 

RECONSTRUCTING   WALKS    IN   LAFAYETTE   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *^  For  changing  and  reconstructing 
the  walks  in  Lafayette  Park,  88,000.'' 

Col.  Harts.  The  walks  in  Lafayette  Park  are  in  pretty  bad  con- 
flition,  and  we  want  to  change  the  central  part  of  the  park  aroimd  the 
'Jackson  Monument  so  as  to  open  this  view  from  Sixteenth  Street  to 
the  White  House  [indicating].  This  is  now  all  filled  in  fairly  solid 
with  shrubbery,  with  box  and  some  magnolia  trees  [indicating].     We 
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want  to  move  them  to  one  side  so  as  to  open  that  view  in  order  that 
one  may  see  the  White  House  from  the  street,  and  we  also  at  the  same 
time  want  to  do  away  with  a  lot  of  the  old  worn-out  walks  that  are 
now  in  this  part  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  not  going  to  do  away  with  the  Jackson 
Monument,  are  you? 

Col.  Harts.  Oh,  no,  sir.  As  I  said,  the  walks  are  not  in  good  shape; 
asphalt  walks,  with  gravel  on  the  outride,  are  not  very  satisfactory-, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  up  asphalt  because  we  can  not  keep  it  up: 
we  find  that  it  breaks  and  ravels  out  on  the  edges.  We  want  tfO  put 
in  a  water  panel  with  some  little  jets  possibly  around  here  [indicating], 
so  that  in  the  summer  time  this  ^^rm  give  an  appearance  of  coolness. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  change  will  add  to  the  actual  coolness 
in  the  summer  time,  but  that  is  what  we  plan  now.  As  you  know, 
this  park  is  directly  in  front  of  the  White  House  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous. It  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous  park  of  the  countr>% 
because  nearly  everybody  who  goes  to  the  White  House  goes  across 
to  look  at  this  park,  and  if  these  improvements  were  made  thev 
woidd  increase  the  appearance  of  the  White  House  and  the  park 
itself  very  much. 

Mr.  Borland.  If^  these*  improvements  were  made,  it  would  give  a 
view  Irom  in  front  of  the  White  House  directly  through  the  park  t-o 
Sixteenth  Street. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  way  but  the 
monument. 

CARE    OF   MOUNT   VERNON    PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '*For  care  and  maintenance  of 
Mount  Vernon  Park,  $1,000."    Where  is  that  ? 

Col.  Harts.  That  Ls  the  park  with  the  Carnegie  Library  ^n  it. 
That  park  has  just  been  finished.  We  have  spent  several  years  in 
completmg  the  planting  of  that  park  and  it  is  now  finished.  We  want 
to  get  a  little  money  outside  of  our  regular  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  it.  We  never  asked  for  any  maintenance  money 
until  last  year,  as  the  park  was  just  completed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  this  be  an  annual  expense  for  maintenance  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  expanded  our  park  work  with 
our  general  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  such  an  extent  that  if  we 
want  to  do  justice  to  these  other  parks  we  need  some  additional 
money  for  maintenance  work.  We  want  to  put  that  park  on  the  same 
basis  with  the  other  named  parks  because  large  numbers  of  peonle 
frequent  that  park.  The  planting  in  it  is  elaborate,  very  carefully 
put  out,  and  very  well  done. 

Mr.  Borland.' Mount  Vernon  Park  is  in  the  center  of  a  very 
crowded  district  and  a  great  many  people  use  that  as  their  only  fresh- 
air  park.  I  have  noticed  that  JJount  \'ernon  Park  is  used  a  groat 
deal  by  women,  cliildren,  and  ])edestrians. 

Col.' Harts.  There  are  about  2  acres  of  ground  in  it. 

wagon  shed  at  propagating  gardens. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  constructing  and  erecting 
a  wagon  shed  at  the  propagating  gardens,  $7,000." 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  to  go  right  in  here  in  the  propagating  gardens 
[indicating] .     We  want  to  put  it  there  in  order  to  take  care  of  our 
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<arts.  We  have  spraving  wagons,  rollers,  mowing  machines,  and  a 
number  of  carts  whicK  have  to  be  kept  in  the  open.  We  want  to 
erect  this  shed  so  that  we  can  protect  tiiis  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  this  to  be? 

C\>1.  Harts.  It  will  be  a  corrugated-iron  building,  a  building  put 
ba<*k  out  of  sight,  and  be  just  enough  shelter  to  Keep  our  wagons 
from  the  weather. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  should  incur  the  displeasure  of 
all  the  esthetic  people  of  the  United  States  by  putting  a  corrugated- 
iron  shed  in  the  Mall  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  We  are  inside  of  an  inclosure.  There  is  a 
high  hedge  along  there,  and  we  have  got  a  number  of  low  sheds  in 
there  now.  This  would  be  of  the  same  height  but  a  little  better  than 
the  sheds  we  have.  This  whole  place  in  here  is  only  temporary, 
lltimately,  I  suppose,  these  will  aU  have  to  yield,  but  it  will  be  a 
good  many  vears.  Our  present  outfit  there  is  very  satisfactory  and 
we  would  hke  to  protect  the  material  that  we  are  using  by  putting 
it  under  cover. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  building  will  this  be  ? 

Co\.  Harts.  I  suppose  probablv  200  feet  long  by  about  20  feet 
wide  and  about  12  or  14  feet  high.  It  will  be  made  of  steel  which 
wo  cotild  take  down  and  put  up  at  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  these  wagons,  park  wagons  ? 

Col.  Hart.  Yes:  we  have  a  number  of  carts  and  spraying  wagons 
for  the  spraying  of  trees.  We  have  to  spray  now  three  times  a  year, 
and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  outfit  to  keep  the  trees  sprayed.  We  nave 
a  good  many  repair  wagons,  sprinkling  carts,  mowing  machines,  and 
thmgs  of  that  kmd  that  we  want  to  keep  under  cover.  Most  of  the 
wagons  we  are  not  able  to  keep  under  cover  at  all  now. 

CENTER   PARKING   ON   MARYLAND   AVENUE  NE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *'For  care  of  the  center  parking 
on  Maryland  Avenue  northeast,  $1,000.'* 

Col.  Harts.  About  a  year  ago  the  city  turned  over  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  about  a  mile  of  center  parking  on  Maryland  Avenue;  they 
*lid  not  want  to  pay  for  paving  the  full  width,  and  we  put  in  a  lot  of 
parking  for  about  a  mile.  Now,  we  want  to  get  some  money  so  that 
we  can  maintain  it  and  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  just  northeast  of  the  Capitol;  it  is  right  along 
here  [indicating].  It  runs  through  the  northeast  section  oi  the  city 
to  the  entrance  of  the  old  Bladensburg  Road,  and  it  is  a  very  wide 
street. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  fixed  up  now  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes.    There  is  a  photograph  taken  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  good  shape  now  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  excellent  shape.  We  managed  to  do 
this  out  of  our  general  appropriation  of  a  year  ago,  but  the  mainte- 
nance of  it  is  going  to  be  considerable,  and  we  would  like  to  get  a 
separate  maintenance  fund. 

31161— li 
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LODGE   IN   MONTROSE   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  one  double  park  lodge  in 
Montrose  Park,  $3,500/' 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  for  a  public  comfort  station  at  Montrose  Park. 
We  have  nothing  up  there  except  an  old  kitchen  that  belonged  to  the 
old  house,  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  one  seat  on  the  men's  side 
and  one  seat  on  the  women's  side  for  temporary  purposes.  We 
would  like  to  put  up  a  lodge  similar  to  those  put  up  at  other  parks. 
This  park  is  at  a  long  distance  from  any  of  the  other  parks,  and  it  is  a 
place  where  a  great  many  people  from  Georgetown  find  recreation; 
they  congregate  there  in  great  numbers.  We  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  there  through  elaborate  planting  and  the  erection  of  "walks 
and  roads. 

field   house    in    east   POTOMAC   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  a  field  house  in  East  Potomac  Park,  east  of  the  railroad  embankment,  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  grant  permits  for  the  extension  of  street  car  lines 
into  the  park  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  said  permits  to  be  granted  onl^  when 
the  rhiei  of  Engineers  is  convinced  that  the  extensions  will  conduce  to  the  pubhc  goo<l: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  said  extensions  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  altered 
only  in  accordance  with  such  plans  and  specifications  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  that  the  said  Chief  of  Engineers  may  make  ana  enforce  such  regu- 
lations for  the  location,  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  and  use  of  said  exten- 
sion as  he  may  deem  proper,  $50,000. 

Col.  Harts.  The  field  house,  I  might  point  out,  is  on  that  model. 
This  is  a  preliminary  plan  that  we  have  gotten  up  [indicating].  We 
want  to  build  one  wing  of  this  house  now.  On  tnis  basis  it  will  cost 
about  $200,000.  We  want  to  provide  600  or  700  lockers  and  a  number 
of  showers,  and  have  the  men  on  one  floor  and  the  women  on  another 
floor,  with  two  entrances. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  to  be  the  limit  of  cost  of  that  building  i 

Col.  Harts.  $200,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  is  the  unit  to  cost  that  you  want  to  erect 
now? 

Col.  Harts.  $50,000.  We  think  that  amount  will  finish  one  wing 
and  the  complete  building  will  take  the  balance. 

We  count  on  making  a  small  charge,  under  regulations  to  be 
properly  safeguarded,  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  prevent  the  use  by 
too  many  careless  people,  who  might  not  be  responsible,  for  if  a  man 
really  wants  to  play  a  game  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  nominal 
fee;  and  the  second  reason  is  for  maintenance  of  what  we  have  there 
in  the  way  of  keeping  up  the  showers  and  the  interior  of  the  building. 
We  thought  a  reasonably  small  charge  ought  to  be  exacted  of  every- 
body just  for  those  two  purposes. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  is  the  building  to  be  built  of? 

Col.  Harts.  It  will  be  of  hollow  tile  construction  and  fireproof. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  field  house  to  be  located  relative  to  the 
accommodations  for  the  different  sports  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  will  be  midway  oi  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  pretty  centrally  located  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  very  centrally  located.  We  had  specially  in 
mind  the  central  location  of  this  building,  for  the  water  sports  and 
for  the  land  sports,  baseball,  golf,  cricket,  and  tennis.  Tnis  is  the 
most  central  location  we  could  get  for  it. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  WATER  SUPPLY,   UNION  STATION  FOUNTAIN. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  operation,  care,  repair,  and  maintenance  of 
the  pumps  which  operate  the  three  fountains  on  the  Union  Station 
Plaza,  $4,000.'^ 

Col.  Harts.  The  city  has  been  handling  the  fountains  at  the  Union 
Station  until  recently,  and  they  state  they  have  no  funds  to  operate 
the  pumps,  and  they  ask  to  have  them  transferred  to  the  park  sys- 
tem, so  tnat  they  can  be  cared  for  by  a  regular  appropriation.  They 
state  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  paying  for  the  operation  of  these 
fountains  out  of  their  waterworks  money  any  longer.  I  stated, 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  an  estimate  would  be  put  in  the 
next  bill  asking  for  money  to  keep  these  fountains  playing.  The 
estimate  they  gave  us  was  $4,000  for  repairs  and  current.  The 
pumps  are  electric  pumps  under  the  fountain,  and  the  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  so  that  there  is  not  a  drain  on  the  waterworks 
system. 

The  Chairman.  Who  built  those  fountains  ?  They  were  built  by 
the  Terminal  Co.,  were  they  not? 

Col.  Harts.  I  do  not  beheve  I  know  who  built  those  fountains.  I 
think  they  are  a  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  always  been  operated  by  the  District 
authorities  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  were  not  put  up  under  the  ''Columbus  appro- 
priation," were  they? 

Col.  Harts.  The  two  smaller  fountains  near  the  station  were  built 
with  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  station  building.  The  center  foun- 
tain, which  forms  the  basin  for  the  memorial,  was  constructed  out  of 
the  Columbus  appropriation. 

PLANTING,    meridian    HILL    PARK. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  commencing  the  planting  in  Meridian  Hill 
Park.  $5,000." 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  planting  between  the  two  walls,  which  we 
can  not  reach  after  the  work  is  carried  on  very  much  further.  We 
want  to  do  this  planting  between  the  lower  wall  and  the  higher  wall, 
and  we  also  want  to  start  the  trees  in  our  nurseries. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  kind  of  trees  do  you  expect  to  plant  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Evergreens. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  wall  adjoining  Sixteenth  Street  will  remain 
ornamental  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  and  protected. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  has  been  an  eyesore  for  a  good  while. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  far  will  you  get  with  this  $5,000  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  will  be  able  to  finish  the  planting  here  [indicating]. 
Of  course,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  trees  will  have  to  be  put  in,  and 
all  of  this  clay  will  have  to  be  taken  out  because  nothing  will  grow 
in  it  and  replaced  with  good  soil.  That  is  where  the  cost  comes  in. 
The  necessity  of  having  it  done  now  is  because  we  will  not  be  able 
to  get  wagons  in  there  after  the  work  gets  further  along.     We  want 
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to  put  in  good  soil  and  put  our  trees  in  there  before  wo  start  on  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  wide  is  the  space  where  these  trees  will  go  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  one  end  and  30  feet  wide 
at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  made  any  estimate  for  beginning  the 
improvement  work  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  I  submitted  a  year  ago  an  estimate  for  the 
whole  park.  My  recollection,  offhand,  is  that  all  the  walls  will  cost 
about  $90,000,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  whole  improvement  will 
be  about  $300,000,  spread  over  possibly  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  Including  the  cascades  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  including  everything.  The  ground  cost  in 
the  beginning  $490,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  ago  was  that  acquired  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  think  about  three  years  ago.  It  was  before  I  came 
here. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  think  vou  must  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  have 
been  here  seven  years,  and  I  think  it  was  acquired  before  I  came  here. 

Col.  Harts,  rerhaps  that  is  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  park 
system,  although  I  understood  my  predecessor  to  state  it  was  acquired 
shortly  before  I  came  here;  at  least,  I  so  understood. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  park  will  be  within  very  easy  walking  distance 
of  a  large  resident  neighborhood  and  ought  to  attract  a  good  many 
patrons. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  in  a  highly  developed  part  of  the 
city  in  a  residential  way,  and  therefore  we  have  triea  to  keep  up  the 
same  character  of  construction  here  as  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  high  cost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  Colonel,  something  has  been  said  about  apartment 
houses  going  up  in  that  neigHborhood  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  the 
vista  01  that  park.     Is  there  anytning  in  that  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  has  gone;  but  it  is  possible 
for  somebody  to  buy  this  area  below  here  and  if  he  builds  a  house  of 
more  than  70  feet  in  height  it  will  come  on  a  level  with  the  highest 
point  in  the  park,  and  if  the  house  is  more  than  70  feet  it  will  be  above 
this  point  here  [indicating],  and  cut  off  the  view. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  we  not  a  limit  on  the  height  of  buildings  of 
65  feet  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  think  it  depends  cl  iefly  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  there  was  a  maximum  height  law. 

Col.  Harts.  I  do  not  think  it  is  given  in  figures. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  there  not  be  some  necessity  for  a  maximum 
height  building  law  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  amend  our  building 
laws  to  prevent  just  this  sort  of  thing,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  zone 
around  every  park  to  protect  it  from  this  kind  of  injury.  Here  is  a 
very  good  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  minute  this  beautiful  park  is  established  there 
will  be  a  temptation  to  have  apartment  houses  fronting  on  the  park, 
because  they  oan  get  a  view  of  the  park  fro«n  the  windows,  and  the 
apartment  houses  will  be  made  as  large  as  anybody  chooses  to  make 
them? 
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Col.  Harts.  Yes.  This  is  a  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
investment  for  the  beautification  of  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted somebody  will  see  that  it  gives  him  an  asset  for  his  property 
alongside,  and  unless  he  is  restricted  in  some  way  he  is  going  to  get 
all  the  benefit  from  it  he  can  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  know  of  a  building  projected  at  that  south- 
east comer? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  I  heard  one  spoken  of  right  across  the  street 
from  this  park.     How  far  it  has  gone,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  South  of  the  park,  and  between  the  park  and  the 
city? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  triangular  block  in  there  on  which 
there  is  already  a  church,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  vacant  and  for  sale. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  danger  could  be  met  by  a  height-of-building 
law,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  acquire  any  more  land! 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  houses 
there  if  they  were  of  the  right  character  and  were  not  too  high. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  the  minute  we  add  to  the  land  we  increase 
the  area  where  this  thing  is  liable  to  occur. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  private  residences  there  would  be  an  attrac- 
tive feature.  Some  one  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  having 
relation  to  this  matter. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  biU  for  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings  on  Sixteenth  Street.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  cross 
streets  are  definitely  spoken  of;  but  that  would  include  this  square 
and  protect  Sixteenth  Street  from  buildings  that  are  too  high. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  sav  that  under  the  present  building  law,  which 
regulates  the  height  of  buildings,  it  would  be  possible  to  put  up  a 
building  70  feet  high  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  said  a  70-foot  building  would  be  as  high  as  the 
highest  part  of  the  park,  and  if  they  put  up  one  there  that  high  it 
would  very  much  injure  the  view  from  this  place  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  recall  what  height  of  building  they  can  put 
up  under  existing  law? 

Col.  Harts.  No;  I  do  not.     I  will  let  you  know  about  that. 

memorandum. 

February  28,  1916. 

Under  the  present  District  of  Columbia  regulations,  a  building  70  feet  in  height  may 
be  erected  on  W  Street  while  on  Sixteenth  Street  or  New  Hampshire  Avenue  it  may 
be  made  85  feet  high.  So  that  if  a  structure  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  and  W  Street  or  the  comer  of  Sixteenth  and  W  Streets  it  mav  be  85 
feet  high.  The  elevation  above  datum  of  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  of  Meridian 
Hill  Park  is  198  feet,  while  at  W  and  Sixteenth  Streets  it  is  124,  a  aifference  of  74  feet. 
Therefore  should  a  building  85  feet  high  be  erected  at  Sixteenth  and  W  Streets  or 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  W  Street  it  would  be  11  feet  higher  than  the  plateau 
of  the  park  and  would  seriously  obstruct  the  view  therefrom. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  the  improvements  called  for  by  the  estimates 
of  this  year  are  put  in,  will  the  park  be  available  for  pleasure  seekers  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  not  yet.  The  monev  we  are  estimating  for 
will  finish  this  entrance  and  will  finish  the  planting  and  prepare  the 
trees  in  our  nursery.  These  trees  will  have  to  be  specially  grown. 
All  of  the  land  in  here  [indicating]  will  have  to  be  graded  and  leveled 
because  it  is  high  here  and  low  here  [indicating].     We  can  not  do 
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that  work  until  we  get  our  walls  in,  and  therefore  our  walls  are  the 
first  thing  that  have  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  after  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  go  ahead 
with  the  improvement  of  the  park? 
.    Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

CARE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  ^'For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
grounds  of  executive  departments,  $1,000." 

Col.  Harts.  This  appropriation  is  to  pay  for  bedding  plants 
which  we  raise  in  our  propagating  gardens  and  which  we  turn  over 
to  a  number  of  the  executive  departments,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  the  navy  yard,  and  a  number  of  others.  We  propagate 
about  tnree-quarters  of  a  million  plants  in  our  propagating  gardens 
every  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  fertilizers,  and 
skilled  labor  for  the  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building,  $1,000." 

grounds    of    library    OF    CONGRESS,    TREES,    PLANTS,    ETC. 

Col.  Harts.  This  money  is  for  bedding  material  and  for  fertilizer. 
Those  are  the  purposes  for  which  this  money  has  been  mainly 
expendad  for  the  Library  grounds.     We  have  been  purchasing  a 

f;reat  many  things  for  the  grounds  of  the  Library,  shruos,  trees,  and 
umishing  them  with  a  number  of  our  small  plants  which  we  propa- 
gate, and  we  also  purchase  fertilizers  for  them. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   UNIMPROVED   RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  ' '  For  the  improvement  of  imimproved  reservations, 
$10,000.'^ 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  to  enable  us  to  improve  a  number  of  small 
areas,  such  as  the  canal  spaces.  There  are  a  lot  of  canal  space.-^ 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  bay  which  have  never  been  improved. 
There  are  also  something  like  100  small  reservations  which  we  woidd 
like  to  take  up  and  improve  in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  which  wo 
have  not  any  funds  at  present.  We  would  therefore  like  to  ask  for 
$10,000  to  devote  to  impro\nng  a  number  of  reservations  in  portions 
of  the  city  where  improvements  have  not  yet  been  carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  doing  that  work  right  along  out  of 
another  appropriation,  have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  $35,000  instead  of  $30,000 
for  that  work  next  year  on  this  account. 

Col.  Harts.  No;  that  fund  is  for  maintenance  and  this  is  for  special 
places  for  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  This  $10,000  additional  would  make  your  appro- 
priation $45,000  instead  of  $30,000. 

Col.  Harts.  The  appropriation  of  $35,000  is  not  for  improvement, 
but  mainly  for  maintenance.  This  is  intended  for  improving  areas 
which  have  not  yet  been  taken  up. 
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CAPITOL   GROUNDS,  TREES,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  ^'  For'  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  fertilizers,  and 
skilled  labor  for  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol  Buildmg^$4,000.'' 

Col.  Harts.  We  furnish  likewise  for  the  Capitol  Grounds  a  number 
of  plants  and  trees  and  fertilizer  every  year  for  w.hich  we  get  an 
annual  appropriation. 

EXECUTIVE   MANSION    GROUNDS,  CARE   AND    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  '^For  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Executive 
Mansion  grounds  (within  iron  fence),  $5,000." 

I  thought  we  had  this  item  before. 

Col.  Harts.  I  am  afraid  I  told  vou  wrong  about  that.  The  other 
item  was  for  the  grounds  south  oi  the  White  House. 

The  Chairman.  What  area  is  this? 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  the  ground  within  the  iron  fence  and  the  other 
is  the  ground  south  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HfoNDELL.  Is  not  this  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  taking  care  of 
that  small  area,  $5,000  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  we  want  the  President's  yard  well  taken 
rare  of. 

Col.  Harts.  We  find  it  costs  us  for  highly  developed  park  areas 
about  $300  an  acre  for  the  best  parks,  audit  runs  from  that  down  to 
about  $50  an  acre  for  places  hke  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall  and  for 
l)()rtions  of  Potomac  Park. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  in  this  tract? 

Col.  Harts.  There  are  about  18  acres  inside  of  the  fence  and  about 
70  acres  outside. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  $4,000  for  the  70  acres  and  $5,000  for  the 
18  acres? 

Col.  Harts.  $5,000  is  for  the  President's  yard  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000  is  for  the  larger  area.  The  grounds  within  tne  Presi- 
dent's  yard  cost  much  more  to  take  care  of  than  the  area  south  of 
the  White  House.  It  is  kept  up  in  a  more  improved  style  and  a 
great  deal  more  work  is  spent  on  it. 

SHOPS    AND    STOREHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  purchase  and  repair  of  machinery  and  tools 
for  shops  at  nursery,  and  for  the  repair  of  shops  and  storehouses, 
81,000.*^ 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  the  repair  of  our  machines.  We  have  a 
number  of  small  machines  in  our  carpenter  shop  which  we  use  for 
making  repairs  and  also  a  small  blacksmith  shop  for  making  repairs 
to  our  tools. 

SEWER   in    west   EXECUTIVE   AVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  "For  reconstructing  a  portion  of  the  sewer  in 
West  Exectitive  Avenue,  $5,000.'' 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  rebuilding  a  portion  of  a  sewer  reported 
to  us  by  the  city  as  being  in  a  tumbled  down  condition.    It  has  been 
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in  existence  over  30  years.  It  extends  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
down  through  Executive  Avenue  and  connects  with  the  main  Seven- 
teenth Street  sewer  down  in  the  White  Lot.  They  sent  a  man  through 
it.  We  have  never  inspected  it  ourselves  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  through  it.  They  state  it  is  in  a  tumbled-down  con- 
dition and  needs  rebuilding,  and  they  recommended  we  take  the 
matter  up  before  it  was  too  badly  broken. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  taking  the  word  of  the  District 
people  as  to  that? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

EXECUTIVE   MANSION,  CARE,  MAINTENANCE,  FURNISHING,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  '* Executive  Mansion:  For  ordinary  care,  repair, 
and  refurnishing  of  Executive  Mansion,  and  for  purchase,  mainte- 
nance, and  driving  of  horses  and  vehicles  for  official  purposes,  to  be 
expended  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, $35,000.'' 

Col.  Harts.  This  sum  is  to  cover  the  pay  roll  for  the  White  House* 
servants,  for  the  repairs  of  the  furniture,  floors,  windows,  and  walls 
of  the  building,  and  for  the  pay  of  the  firemen  and  engineers  and  others 
who  have  to  keep  the  builaing  heated,  and  for  cleaning  suppUes  and 
kitchen  repairs,  and  practically  all  the  domestic  expenses  except  food. 
I  may  say  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  along  with  this  amount  of  money, 
because  we  have  added  to  the  force  as  the  years  go  by.  Mrs.  Taft 
added  four  door  men,  at  $75  a  month,  which  added  something  like 
$300  a  month  to  the  expenses,  which  has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  along  with  this  appropriation.  There  are  a  number  of  repairs 
which  wiU  have  to  be  attended  to  at  the  end  of  this  administration 
which  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  because  they  have  been  forced 
to  do  without  repairs  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  up  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  the  custom  now  for  years  to  do  such  aaditional  work  as  is 
impracticable  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  fuel  for  the  Executive  Mansion  and  green- 
houses, $6,000." 

Col.  Harts.  This  sum  is  devoted  altogether  to  the  purchase  of  fuel, 
coal,  and  logs. 

EXECUTIVE   mansion    GREENHOUSES,  CARE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  *Tor  care  and  maintenance  of  greenhouses. 
Executive  Mansion,  $9,000.'' 

Col.  Harts.  This  appropriation  is  for  keeping  up  the  White  House 
greenhouses. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Col.  Harts.  They  are  located,  together  with  our  propagating 
greenhouses,  in  this  area  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there f 

Col.  Harts.  There  are  16  of  them  altogether. 

REPAIR  OF  EXECUTIVE   MANSION   GREENHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  '^For  repair  to  greenhouses,  Executive  Mansion, 
$3,000.*' 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  for  glass,  for  painting,  for  repairs  to  the  water 
supply,  repairs  to  furniture,  and  ordinary  maintenance. 
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NEW    GREENHOUSE,  EXECLTIVE    MANSION. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  constructing  one  greenhouse,  Executive 
Mansion,  $4,000. '\ 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  to  replace  one  of  the  old  greenhouses  moved 
out  of  the  President's  grounds  in  1902.  All  the  greenhouses  were 
taken  out  at  that  time  and  this  is  to  replace  one  of  them.  We 
want  to  replace  one  every  year,  if  we  can,  because  they  are  in  very 
had  shape. 

TRAVELING    EXPENSES   OF   THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  traveling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the 
Ignited  States,  to  be  expended  in  his  aiscretion  and  accounted  for  on 
his  certificate  solely,  $25,000." 

Col.  Harts.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  ask  that  this  be  not 
included  in  my  total,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  monev. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  understanding  is  that  this  includes  all  the 
help  ? 

C^ol.  Harts.  Yey,  sir;  I  know  there  is  nobody  over  there  now  that 
is  not  paid  out  of  this  money.  There  are  some  few  men  paid  out  of 
other  appropriations,  but  they  are  all  paid  by  the  Government. 

LIGHTING    EXECUTIVE    MANSION,    GROUNDS,    AND    GREENHOUSES. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  lighting  the  Executive  Mansion,  grounds,  and  greenhouses,  inchiding  all 
ne<e88ary  expenses  of  installation,  maintenance,  and  repair,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  $8,600. 

You  had  a  balance  from  this  appropriation  in  1915,  didn^t  you? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  balance  of  $2,097.58.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  make  any  reduction  in  this 
appropriation,  because  we  have  been  furnishing  current  from  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Building  for  some  time.  Our  current  is  very 
cheap,  and  we  are  getting  it  now  at  2  cents.  That  is  the  bare  cost 
to  the  Government  for  producing  it.  While  that,  of  course,  is  con- 
tinuous, the  question  of  lighting  is  a  thing  that  varies  considerably. 
It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  season^s  requirements,  so  I  would  not 
like  to  see  this  amount  changed.  It  might  put  us  in  a  bad  condition 
for  lighting. 

LIGHTING   PUBLIC    GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  lighting  the  public  grounds  you  ask  $21,000. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $18,500. 

Col.  Harts.  That  increase  is  estimated  in  order  to  cover  lights  in 
front  of  the  Union  Station  now  being  paid  for  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

The  Chairman.  You  omit  the  words  ^^and  heating  for."  Why  is 
that? 

Col.  Harts.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  in  the  next  item,  I  see. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  be  strictly  a  lighting  item  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 
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HEATING    OFFICES,    LODGES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  heating  offices,  watchmen's  lodges,  and  greenhouses  at  the  propagating  gardens, 
$3,820. 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  for  fuel  for  our  small  lodges  around  the  city 
which  require  a  small  amount,  and  it  is  also  for  heating  the  green- 
houses and  propagating  gardens. 

GOVERNMENT   TELEGRAPH   LINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  telegraph  line  connecting 
the  Capitol  with  the  departments  and  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  estimate  being  $500. 

Col.  Harts.  This  is  to  maintain  the  line  that  has  been  kept  up  ever 
since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  private  line  connecting  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  except  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  telegraph  line  since 
we  have  telephones? 

Col.  Harts.  I  do  not  know.  I  know,  however,  that  whenever 
anything  breaks  down  on  this  line  we  get  an  mimediate  complaint. 
We  do  not  know  what  business  goes  over  the  Ime,  but  the  very  min- 
ute anything  is  out  of  order  we  get  a  complaint.  Therefore,  1  know 
that  it  must  be  in  constant  use.  It  is  the  only  private  line  we  have 
connecting  the  different  bureaus  and  departments  that  is  not  open 
to  the  punlic. 

WASHINGTON    MONUMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Washington  Moimnio!it. 
For  the  custodian,  engineers,  etc.,  you  estimate  $8,820,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  current  appropriation.  This  is  for  personal  services 
at  the  Washhigton  ^lonument? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  custodian  and  liis  force. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel,  light,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  the  estimate  is 
$3,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

For  extra  services  of  employees  and  for  additional  su])pUes  and 
materials  to  provide  for  opening  the  Monument  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays  the  estimate  is  82,000,  while  the  current 
appropriation  is  $2,500. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  not  need  all  of  our  money  a  year  ago, 
and  we  can  get  along  with  $2,000.  The  Monument  was  ojien  on  50 
Sundavs  and  holidays,  and  we  had  30,000  visitors  on  those  davs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  record  of  the  visitors  on  other 
days? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  182,000  during  the  year. 

The  C'hairman.  That  is  all  told  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  aU  told,  and  of  those  30,000  came  on  Sundavs 
and  holidays.  We  have  been  paying  for  the  extra  services  of  the 
men  who  are  there  now.  We  have  not  requested  additional  employ- 
ees because  the  machinery  is  so  complex  there  that  we  were  afraid 
to  bring  in  anybody  from  the  outside  unless  they  had  had  consider- 
able traini?\g.  We"  operate  there  on  the  safety-first  basis,  and  we 
would  not  liKe  to  bring  in  any  strange  people.  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  along  without  trouhle  with  the 
reo:\ilar  employees? 

(^ol.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  paid  them  for  the  additional  service, 
and  they  do  not  object. 

DEATH   PLACE    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  building  where  Abraham  Lincoln  died 
von  ask  $200. 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  for  minor  repairs. 

BIRTHPLACE   OF   GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Birthplace  of  George  Washington,  Wakefield,  Virginia:  For  repairs  to  fences  and 
<-leaning  up  and  maintaining  grounds  about  the  monument,  1100. 

Has  anything  been  placed  down  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  monument  there,  consisting  of  a  . 
single  shaft,  and  there  is  a  roadway  about  2  miles  in  length  leading  • 
down  to  the  water.     We  have  to  do  a  little  repair  work  on  the  fence 
occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  pier  down  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  pier  built  there  at  one  time  at 
the  end  of  the  roadway,  but  very  slight  use  was  made  of  it.  It  rotted 
down  and  was  carried  away  by  the  ice.  There  was  very  little  use 
made  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  does  one  get  there  now  ? 

Col.  Harts.  You  would  have  to  go  a  long  distance  from  the  rail- 
road station.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number  of  miles,  but  it 
is  quite  a  long  distance.  The  intention  was  to  go  there  by  water, 
because  it  is  only  2  miles  from  the  water,  but  hardly  anybody  ever 
made  use  of  that  pier. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  What  sort  of  monument  is  there  at  the  birthplace 
of  George  Washington  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  nothing  but  a  single  shaft — a  single  marble  shaft. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  was  it  built  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  has  been  there  a  long  time — I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  cost  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  will  read  the  statement  regarding  that  monument 
in  my  annual  report : 

This  monument  was  erected  by  authority  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1879  (21  Stats.,  p.  50), 
Oti  amended  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1881  (21  Stats.,  p.  .519).  Thewharf  was  built 
under  authority  obtaine<l  in  the  act  of  February  25,  1893  (2V  Stats.,  756).  The  wharf 
was  built  in  1894,  and  was  provided  as  a  means  for  visitors  to  reach  the  monument. 
The  monument  was  completed  in  1896.  The  legislative  appropriation  act  approved 
May  28,  1896  (29  Stats.,  p.  164),  proaaded  a  watchman  for  the  monument  and  wharf, 
with  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  and  this  appropriation  has  since 
heon  provided  yearly.  The  area  occupied  by  the  monument  and  owned  by  the 
United  States  is  inclosed  with  an  iron  railing  fence,  and  the  road  from  the  wharf  to 
thp  monument  is  also  fenced.  The  grounds  about  the  monument  are  kept  in  good 
condition  by  the  watchman.  During  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1907,  an 
appropriation  of  |900  was  made  for  improvements  about  the  monument,  and  since 
July  1,  1909,  an  annual  appropriation  of  |100  has  been  made  for  maintaining  the 
moDument  and  grounds. 
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Mr.  MoxDELL.  This  item,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  pay  of 
the  wat'^hman  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  this  is  for  minor  repairs  to  the  fence  and 
grounds.     The  watr-hman  is  carried  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  watchman  down  there  t 

Col.  Harts.  I  suppose  somebody  might  injure  the  monument  or. 
possibly,  the  fence.  He  is  paid  $300  a  year  and  this  appropriation 
of  $100  per  year  is  for  repairs.  They  have  to  cut  down  the  weed^ 
and  trim  what  trees  there  are  along  the  roadway,  and  repair  the 
fence. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  it  is  a  plain  monument  with  an  iron  fence  around 
i  t,  it  would  not  be  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  likely  to  be  injured, 
even  if  there  was  no  watchman  there. 

Col.  Harts.  I  think  the  watchman  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  the  weeds  and  caring  for  the  grounds  as  much  as  any- 
thing else.  I  do  not  think  his  services  are  very  important.  There 
is  some  sentiment  in  his  employment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  did  you  say  this  monument  cost  origi- 
.'  nallv,  or  does  that  document  indicate  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  does  not  give  it.  I  find  this  statement  in  the 
annual  report: 

The  total  expenditures  to  that  date  [June  30,  1915]  were  $35,857.35.  Of  this, 
$29,608.88  was  on  account  of  the  conbtruction  of  the  monument  and  wharf,  $5,700  i^n 
account  of  the  salary  of  the  watchman,  and  $548.47  on  account  of  the  maintenance  rf 
the  monument,  the  grounds,  and  the  roadway  leading  from  the  wharf  thereto. 

COMMISSION    OF   FINE    ARTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  you  ask  $8,000 
The  current  appropriation  is  $6,000. 

Col.  Harts.  We  want  an  increase  in  that  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  submissions  that  come  before  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Park  Commission,  two  organizations  that 
preceded  it.  This  commission  was  organized  by  Congress  in  1910, 
and  it  has  had  about  five  years  of  existence.  During  the  first  year 
there  were  45  submissions;  during  the  next  year  there  were  41  sub- 
missions; during  the  next  year  there  were  59  submissions;  during  the 
next  year  there  were  63  submissions,  and  in  the  past  year  there  were 
128  submissions;  so  that  the  usefulness  of  the  commission  in  acting 
on  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  congressional  committees,  by  the 
different  bureaus  of  the  Government,  and  bv  the  departments  has 
been  constantly  increasing.  Furthermore,  the  expense  of  printing 
its  annual  report  has  been  charged  up  to  this  appropriation,  so  that 
last  year  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  small  increase.  I  want  also  to 
say  that  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  saved  by  the  commission 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  way  of  making  it  unnecessary  to  have  expert 
people  called  in  to  pass  on  the  subjects  that  have  been  submitted  to 
them  has  probably  paid  more  than  the  expense  of  the  commission. 
Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  people  to  pass  upon  the  various 
matters  that  now  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  they  have  probably 
saved  the  Government  money  on  that  account  alone.  The  next 
point  is  that  in  the  corrections  they  have  made  in  buildings  they 
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have  made  a  saving  in  expense  that  has  also  justified  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  the  $5,000  which  has 
l)een  appropriated  heretofore.  I  will  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
year's  work:  There  have  been  five  meetings  of  the  commission  on 
Fine  Arts  during  the  year,  and  the  cost  is  $350  a  meeting.  That 
includes  the  cost  of  bringing  the  members  of  the  commission  from 
their  various  places  of  residence  to  Washington.  The  remainder  of 
the  nioney  has  been  spent  for  a  clerk  to  keep  track  of  the  submissions, 
to  write  letters  and  keep  up  the  records  of  the  office,  and  for  a  mes- 
senger boy. 

Note. — The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
Mav  17,  1910.     Its  members,  seven  in  number,  are  by  law  appointed  by  the  President 
an  J  represent  the  best  thought  in  the  artistic  professions  in  America  to-day.    The 
prej^ent  membership  comprises:  Charles  Moore,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  chairman;  Fred- 
mck  I  AW  01mst3d,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  vice  chairman;  Thomas  Hastinps,  of  New 
Yt.rk  City;  Cass  Gilbert,  of  New  York  City;  Edwin  H.  Bla.-hfield,  of  New  York  City; 
Peirce  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Herbert  Adams,  of  New  York  City.    They  serve 
without  compensation,  being  reimbursed  only  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  traveling  on  the  official  business  of  the  commission;  tneir  expen- 
<litures  for  subsistence  (room  at  hotel  and  meals),  however,  are  limited  to  $5  per  day. 
The  work  of  the  commi^ssion  is  of  cooperation  rather  than  of  criticism.     It  aims  to 
accomplish  results  by  advising  with  officials  of  the  Government,  commissions,  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  or  other  artists  whenever  modifications  or  changes  in  matters  under 
♦  onnideration  are  deemed  desirable.     Its  recommendations  have  resulted  not  only 
in  marked  improvement  in  the  beauty  and*artis1ic  character  of  the  monuments  and 
public  buildings  planned  in  Washington  during  the  last  three  years,  but  also  in  a  eav- 
mg  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Government.    Prior  to  the  establisliment  of 
the  commission  in  1910,  many  hundreds  of  dollars  had  to  be  spent  by  the  Government 
in  each  case  for  expert  advice  in  considering  the  plans  and  models  for  any  monument 
and  during  the  execution  of  the  work.     It  is  probable  that  the  saving  in  this  item  of  ex- 
pense alone  has  been  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  commis- 
sion during  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence.    In  one  case  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  commission  was  consulted  six  times  with  reference  to  artistic  details  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  a  monument  from  Government  funds,  and  in  still  another 
^A>e  five  times.    Also,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
j^r\ee  to  restrain  the  presentation  of  inferior  works  of  art,  and  stimulates  those  who 
submit  their  work  to  the  commission  for  purchase  by  the  United  States  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts  in  order  to  bring  their  work  to  the  highest  standard.    The  United 
State5»  is  thereby  insured  the  best  possible  results  for  its  appropriations  for  art  obiects. 
The  commission's  advice  has  almost  invariably  been  in  the  direction  of  simplicity 
and  thoroughness  and  against  omateness.    Among  other  matters  it  has  advised  against 
the  purchase  of  numerous  paintings  which  were  inferior  works  of  art  and  which,  if 
purchased  by  Congress  at  the  sums  stated  in  the  bills  for  their  purchase,  would  have 
^'oet  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars.     If  its  recommendation  is  followed  in  the 
proposed  District  of  Columbia  Armory,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  that  building  will 
probably  be  reduced  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.    Sometimes  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  recommendations  of  the  conmiission  could  not  be  followed  because 
of  the  expense  involved.    In  no  instance  has  this  been  true  excepting  in  cases  where 
a  designer  has  slighted  some  parts  of  his  work  in  order  to  make  a  display  in  other  parts. 
The  commission  has  rendered  assistance,  upon  request,  to  the  President:  to  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the 
Xaw,  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  and  .of  Commerce;  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  who  invariably  consults  them  with  reference  to 
projects  under  his  jurisdiction;  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission;  to  numerous  Congressional  statue  commissions; 
and  others  charged  by  law  with  the  determination  of  questions  of  art.    These  matters 
included  not  only  passing  on  the  artistic  qualities  of  paintings  and  models  for  statues, 
but  upon  the  proper  locations  of  public  ouildings  and  monuments,  upon  problems 
of  traffic,  upon  utilitarian  features  in  the  treatment  of  bridges,  thoroughfares,  plazas, 
parks,  etc.     Last  year  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Library  alone  referred  47  ques- 
tions of  art  to  the  commission. 
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The  following  summary  shows  submissions  to  the  commi%ion  during  the  years  1911 
to  1915,  inclusive: 


Number  of  official  meetings  of  the  commission  held  during  the  year. 


1911 


9 


Total. 


Not  finally  disposed  of  at  close  of  fiscal  vear 

Submissions  returned  because  commission  was  without  authwlty  to  act. 


1912  ,  1913 


Statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the  District  of  Columbia 10 

Public  buildings  and  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia 14 

Questions  of  art  referred  by  congressional  committee 5 

Miscellaneous j  14  , 

Questions  submitted  and  returned  because  commission  was  without  ; 

authority  to  act i  2 

Carried  over  from  previous  year , 


45 


2  ' 
2 


Total  considered  and  disposed  of 41 


8 


13 

14 

2 

8 

2 
2 


41 


2 
2 


9 
14 

6 
27 

I 
2 


59 


2 
1 


56 


1914     191: 


1 
2 


63 


6  .! 

35  9 

5  47 

14  «» 


I 


62 


l^ 
] 


Submissions  considered  by  the  commission  so  far  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
number  62. 

From  this  and  the  above  comparative  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  is  constantly  growing,  and  which  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  commission  had  more  than  twice  the  number  of  sub- 
missions made  in  any  previous  year.  This  necessitates  longer  and  more  frequeni 
meetings,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the. administrative  force  of  the  commissioQ.  'i^ 

E resent  comprising  but  one  clerk.  The  commission  finds  it  necessary  to  anticipate 
olding  10  meetings  during  the  coming  year,  each  of  several  days'  duration;  and 
aside  from  attendance  at  commission  meetings,  committees  have  to  incur  travelinsr 
expenses  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  made  for  the  commission  since  it£ 
creation  by  Congress  and  the  yearly  expenditures  therefrom: 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Amount 
appropri- 
ated. 


$10,000.00 
8,000.00 
5,000.00 
5.000.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 


Amount 
expended. 


19,533.62 
6,788.63 
4,889.30 
5,000.00 
4.993.64 


Amount 

turned 

T>acii 

into  the 

Trea<ur> 


«4fr> 
2,011  •^' 

110.  n> 

Notif 


During  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  rendered 
advice  and  assistance  in  connection  with  the  following  projects: 

Site  and  design  for  Meade  Memorial  in  Washington. 

Site,  design,  and  program  of  competition  for  Francis  Scott  Key  Monument  in  Bal^^" 
more. 

The  design  for  the  Tyler  Monument  erected  at  Hichmond,  Va.  (five  submiasioiu^ 

Various  questions  in  connection  with  the  site  and  design  for  the  Tallapoosa,  Ala . 
monument  (five  submissions). 

Site  and  design  for  the  Macdonough  Memorials  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Sculptural  group  for  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague. 

Design  for  the  Guilford  Courthouse,  N.  C,  monument  (six  submissions). 

Advise  in  regard  to  the  proposed  location  and  design  for  memorials  in  Washington 
to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Prof.  William  Proctor,  former  Presitient 
James  Buchanan,  and  Alfred  Noble. 

The  placing  of  a  memorial  urn  ne^  the  Chalmette  Monument,  New  Orleans,  L»- 

A  portrait  bust  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  for  the  Supreme  Court  room. 

Questions  regarding  site,  desi^,  etc. ,  of  the  new  Interior  Department  office  buii<ii^' 
the  Red  (^ross  Building,  the  Arhngton  Memorial  Amphitheater,  a  storehouse  for  McMiJ- 
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Ian  Park,  all  of  Washington;  for  a  bridge  over  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  a  poet- 
otlice  building  for  Portland,  Oreg. 

Oil  portraits  to  be  acquired  by  Congress  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller. 

Eighteen  bills  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  42  works  of  art,  etc.,  which  were 
l>efore  the  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  Senate. 

Designs  for  suitable  medals  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  A.  B.  C.  mediators,  for 
ooins  and  medals  for  the  Panama- Pacific  Expositionr  for  medals  to  be  presented  by 
<  ''ongresa  to  the  steamer  Kroonland  for  their  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the  Voltumo 
d-isaster. 

Plans  for  improvement  of  McMillan  Park,  the  reclamation  of  the  Anacostia  Flats, 
the  improvement  and  treatment  of  East  Potomac  Park  and  West  Potomac  Park, 
the  improvement  of  the  area  lying  south  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  of 
Dupont  Circle,  Montrose  Park,  Meridian  Hill  Park,  Grant  Circle  in  Petworth,  various 
reservations  under  the  War  Department,  and  a  da«»ign  for  a  park  lodge  to  be  erected 
in  Garfield  Park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  clerk  who  sends  out  the  letters  stirring 
up  people  to  protest  against  the  power-plant  site  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  matter  brought  up, 
because  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  it.  The  whole  nistory 
of  this  power-plant  matter  is  as  folK)ws:  Invitations  were  sent  to 
me  as  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  to  take  part 
in  the  breaking  of  ground  for  this  new  plant.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  I 
was  wondering  whether  or  not  as  a  matter  of  form  it  ought  not  to 
bo  acted  on  by  them.  The  design  had  never  been  submitted.  I  * 
supposed,  of  course,  that  it  woula  be  an  ordinary  pro  forma  action, 
because  I  supposed  that  the  Treasmy  Department  would  prepare  a 
design  that  would  be  acceptable.  Then  when  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  delegated  to  examine  the  design  inspected  it  and 
s^tudied  its  details,  they  asked  that  a  meeting  of  the  whole  commis- 
sion be  called.  They  were  very  much  concerned  for  fear  this  plant, 
as  designed,  would  be  injurious,  and  they  so  reported  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  Later  on  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  called 
before  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  to  testify  in  a  hearing. 
Then  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  got  hold  of  it  in  some  way, 
and  they  started  this  propaganda.  Neither  myself  nor  any  member  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  has  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
propaganda^  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  mitiating  any  movement, 
or  wifli  giving  it  impetus,  looking  toward  the  sending  out  of  tele- 
grams or  letters  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  statement  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  the  law,  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  been  submitted  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  was  the 
design  of  the  building.  The  question  of  the  location  of  the  building 
had  already  been  settled. 

Col.  Harts.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  commission 
because  they  did  not  call  attention  to  the  matter  earUer,  but  although 
the  design  for  this  building  was  finished  in  February,  1915,  it  was 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  for  more  than  a  year 
afterwards,  and  then  only  after  the  contract  had  been  let. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  their  criticism  was  not  pri- 
marily of  the  design,  but  that  their  criticism  related  to  the  location. 

CoL  Harts.  I  tliink,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  basis  of  their  criti- 
cism was  with  reference  to  the  chimneys.  It  occurred  to  them  that 
if  this  development  was    going   through  down  there,   those  four 
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chimneys  would  be  very  awkward  things  to  look  at.  How  far  that 
consideration  should  guide  in  the  matter,  they  did  not,  of  course, 
presume  to  judge,  but  they  thought  that  it  would  be  a  detriment  to 
the  locaUty.  Then  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  building 
came  up  later,  if  the  chimneys  could  have  been  eliminated  they 
would  have  withdrawn  every  opposition,  because  that  was  the  great 
concern — the  erection  of  tne  high  chimneys.  The  only  drawback 
about  the  site  was  something  that  came  up  later — that  is,  whether  a 
building  without  chimneys  should  be  erected  in  that  locahty,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the  chimr.eys.  If 
that  could  have  been  done  the  rest  of  it  would  have  been  obviated. 
After  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  called  attention  to  it,  they  had 
performed  their  legal  duty,  and  they  retired,  just  as  I  did,  and  got 
out  of  the  controversy.  Their  duty  had  been  performed  bv  calling 
attention  to  it,  but  it  was  taken  up  very  vigorouslv  by  otners,  the 
architects  and  the  local  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  other  civic 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  a  great  deal  of  propaganda 
had  been  stirred  up  by  them. 

UNVEILING    GRANT   MEMORIAL. 

»  The  Chairman.  There  is  an  estimate  reappropriating  $5,000  for 
imveihng  and  dedicating  the  memorial  to  Gen.  Grant. 

Col.  IL^RTS.  That  is  in  order  to  continue  the  appropriation  that 
has  been  made  for  one  or  two  years  before  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  progress  of  that  work  ? 

Col.  Harts.  The  latest  steps  that  have  been  taken  toward  this 
have  been  the  pouring  of  the  cavalry  group  in  bronze.  It  was 
finished  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  sculptor  wrote  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  he  expected  to  have  the  cavalry  group  set  up  early  in  March. 
This  whole  monument  has  been  dragging  along  for  1 1  years.  It  was 
11  years  ago  that  the  project  was  begun.  The  pedestal  has  been  in 
position  for  a  number'  of  years;  the  artillery  group  has  been  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  position,  and  the  hons  have  been  placed.  The 
cavalry  group  will  be  up,  I  suppose,  inside  of  a  month.  There  will 
remain  then  only  the  statue  of  Grant,  upon  which  some  progress  has 
been  made,  and  two  panels  on  each  side  of  the  pedestal  wilfhave  to 
be  placed.  These  are  bronze  bas-rehef  panels  that  will  have  to  be 
placed,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  done  toward  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  delay  has  been  somewhat  due  to  the  iU  health 
of  the  sculptor,  has  it  not  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  the  work  has  been  dragging  along  so  much 
that  he  is  running  behind  in  his  money.  He  has  been  sicK,  and  the 
delay  is  partly  due  to  that,  and  it  is  partly  due,  it  seems,  to  difficulties 
that  he  did  not  foresee  in  the  beginning.  The  memorial  contains 
something  Uke  14  horses,  each  one  of  which  has  to  be  designed 
separately,  and  that  is  something  that  requires  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  most  people  beUeve.  It  is  not  a  simple  piece  of  work,  but 
I  think  we  are  seeing  the  end  of  it  now. 
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LINCOLN   MEMORIAL   COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  continuing  the  work  for  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  design  and  on  the  location  approved  hy  Congress  and  for  each  and 
every  purpose  connected  therewith,  to  be  immeaiately  available,  $700,000. 

When  will  the  building  be  completed  ? 

Col.  Harts.  This  monument  will  be  completed  probably  within  the 
contract  time.  The  contract  time  is  March,  1918,  but  unless  some- 
thing imforeseen  happens  we  are  expecting  to  have  that  building  com- 
plete close  to  a  year  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  March,  1918? 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  the  end  of  the  contract  time,  and  it  will  be 
finished  well  within  the  time  of  the  contract.  You  are  probably 
famiUar  with  the  present  condition  of  the  building.  Tnat  is  a 
comparatively  recentphotograph  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  balance  of  the 
material  necessary  to  fill  in  around  the  monument? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  annually  100,000 
yards  from  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  rid  of  our  marble- 
yard  we  want  to  start  in  to  fill  the  ground  on  that  side  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  material  triat  you  have  been  getting  satis- 
factory? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  it  is  clay  and  ashes,  and  it  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  the  contract  include  the  filling  in  of  the 
groimd? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  contract  does  not  include  any  of  the  filling  in  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  has  been  putting  in  the  material  that  you  have 
had  duinped  around  there  ? 

Col.  Harts.  That  was  put  in  from  the  excavation  for  the  new 
Interior  Department  Buildmg.  We  have  gotten  150,000  yards  which 
have  been  oumped  in  there  within  the  past  three  or  four  months  with- 
out cost  to  us. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Recently  there  has  been  some  legislation  which 
authorized  the  building  of  stairways  and  the  spreading  of  the  steps  in 
around  there  [indicating]  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  will  have  to  be  done  on  made  ground  ?     , 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  foundation  will  rest  on  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  and  not  on  fill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  particular  ground  has  not  been  filled  in 
as  yet? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  it  will  take  sometime  for  it  to  settle  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Y<^s,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  do  that  work  before  the  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  monument  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  for  lack  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  you  say  the  monument  will  be  completed 
you  mean  the  portion  that  was  included  in  the  original  contract? 

81161—16 28  i 
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Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  that  refers  only  to  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing [indicating].  The  matter  of  tha  steps  was  the  subject  of  new 
lerislation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  such  a  mass  of  that  material — I  was  over 
it  yesterday  and  went  all  around  it — that  it  is  going  to  take  sonit^ 
time  for  it  to  settle. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  settle  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  you  can  not  lay  those  steps,  outside  of  the 
foundations,  for  a  year  or  two,  can  you  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  This  money  is  for  the  completion  of  tho 
building  proper,  and  if  we  can  not  get  this  we  will  have  to  stop 
because  tnis  money  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  completit>n, 
and  we  could  not  do  without  having  this  appropriation  in  order  to 
complete  the  building  under  our  contract,  in  other  words,  if  wo 
did  not  get  this  it  would  mean  an  interruption  of  the  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  expect,  however,  to  have  your  front  filling 
practically  completed  and  smoothed  down  by  the  time  the  building 
IS  completed  ? 

Col.  Harts.  We  will  have  a  portion  of  it  in,  but  we  will  not  have 
it  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course  it  will  not  have  settled,  but  will  you  not 
have  it  in  and  spread  out  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  the  building  will  be  approachable  i 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  The  grading  that  I  was  speaking  about 
under  a  previous  item  was  for  grading  in  this  area  through  here  antl 
this  area  through  here  [indicating].  We  want  to  put  that  good  ma- 
terial, which  is  suitable  for  growing  sod,  over  on  tne  top  of  that  clay 
which  is  not  fit  for  anything  and  which  you  see  down  over  there  [in- 
dicating], that  clay  wnich  came  from  this  building  here  [indicating] 
is  not  fit  for  growing  anything. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  top  soil  that  you  are  proposing  to  use  is  the 
stuff  that  you  have  hauled  from  quite  a  distance. 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  this  soil  was  pumped  from  the  river  originally, 
and  we  want  to  use  it  to  place  over  this  clay. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  material  that  lays  up 
there  [indicating]  is  the  material  you  are  going  to  use  as  your  top  soil  ( 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  going  to  take  this  material  that  you 
see  here  and  put  it  over  that  fill  in  front  of  the  monument. 

ARLINGTON   MEMORIAL  AMPHTTHEATEB. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater:  For  continuing^the  construction,  under  the 
direction  of  a  commLasion  confiistinc  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  Ivory  G. 
Kimball,  representing  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic,  the  commander  of  Camp  Ope 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  United  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
and  Charles  W.  Newton,  representing  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  of  a  memorial 
amphitheater,  including  a  chapel,  at  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Vimniay 
ana  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Carrere  and  Hastings,  architects,  of  New^Vork 
City,  adopted  by  the  commission  heretofore  appointed,  to  be  immediately  available 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended,  |100,000. 

Col.  Harts.  That  10  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  to  finish  that 
building. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  this  building  be  finished  ? 
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Col.  Harts.  That  building  will  be  finished  in  February,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  up  to  date  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  a  little  behind,  but  not  more  than  we  can  catch 
up  with  a  little  later. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  You  say  it  will  be  finished.  Does  the  contract  you 
expect  to  be  finished  include  these  steps  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No;  but  the  money  we  have  available  will  finish  it. 
Our  present  contract  includes  this  part  of  the  building  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  appropriation  will  cover  this  part  [indi- 
cating] ? 

CoL  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  a  later 
contract. 

ROCK   CREEK  AND   POTOMAC   PARKWAY   COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  which  you  are  interested  is: 

To  enable  the  commiflsion  created  by  section  twenty-two  of  the  public  buildings  act 
approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five),  to  commence  proceedings  toward  the 
iu?quisition  of  lands  required  for  a  connecting  piarkway  between  Potomac  Park,  the 
Zoological  Park,  and  Kock  Creek  Park,  $250,000,  to  be  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  the  total  area  of  lands  finallv  to  be  acquired  for  said  parkway  snail  not 
exceed  the  area  authorized  to  be  acquired  by  said  act:  Provided  further.  That  the  said 
commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  settle  and  compromise  all  questions  and  contro- 
versies between  the  United  States  and  adverse  claimants  of  titles  to  lands  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  area  desired  for  said  parkway,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  submitted  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  March  third,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who 
may,  in  such  settlement  and  compromise  or  in  any  condemnation  proceedings  requested 
by  said  commission,  exercise  the  power  in  him  conferred  by  sections  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  three  hundred  ana  sixty-four,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the 
Rp\Tsed  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing: Provided  furtker,  That  the  said  lands  when  acquired  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
Park  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  (Thirtieth 
Statutes,  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-three). 

What  does  that  mean  ? 

Col.  Harts.  If  you  rememher,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  we  asked 
for  $75,000  to  commence  condemnation  proceedings  under  a  previous 
law  authorizing.  $1,300,000  for  this  parkway.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  said  that  nothing  would  be  done  until  we  were  able 
to  show  exactly  by  bounds  what  property  we  proposed  to  purchase. 
We  now  have  nere  exactly  what  the  bounds  are  and  just  what  the 
committee  asked  for.  We  know  exactly  now  every  lot,  the  assessed 
value  of  it,  the  area  of  it,  and  the  improvements  on  it,  together  with  the 
owner  of  every  piece  of  property.  This  has  all  been  placed  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Congress  oy  the  commission  having  it  in  charge, 
and  I  have  a  copy  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  has  been  submitted  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  we  can  save  over  the  previous 
estimate  more  than  a  million  square  feet.  The  original  project  called 
for  5,989,581  square  feet;  our  present  plan  calls  for  4,113,818  square 
feet.  The  previous  estimate  was  $2,796,209,  whereas  our  estimate, 
based  on  the  legal  value,  assessed  value  plus  50  per  cent,  which  may 
vary  from  the  condemnation  value,  is  $1,422,693.  The  area  now  in 
the  United  States  ownership  is  42  per  cent  of  the  total,  so  that  we  will 
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have  to  buy  58  per  cent.  In  streets,  river  bed,  and  alleys  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  42  per  cent  of  it.  Now,  there  are  one  or  two  very  im- 
portant things  that  have  come  up  in  connection  with  this  to  cause 
trouble.  One  is  getting  through  the  gas  company's  property,  and  the 
second  thing  is  getting  through  the  canal  company's  property.  By  a 
good  deal  of  urging  we  have  finally  managed  to  get  tne  gas  people  to 
make  us  a  concession  and  let  us  go  through.  We  have  been  imsuc- 
cessful  in  getting  anything  very  satisfactory  from  the  canal  company, 
but  we  may  do  something  better  later.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  terms  of  this,  because  this  is  the  thing  that  is  going  to  be 
the  hardest  to  settle.  This  red  line  [indicating  on  map]  represents 
our  taking  line.  The  gas  company  has  agreed  to  vacate  this  part  of 
its  property  [indicating]  and  put  in  coal-handling  machinery  that  will 
go  under  tne  boulevard  that  we  are  proposing  to  erect,  and  will  do  all 
of  this  at  their  own  expense,  provided  the  United  States  will  permit 
them  to  use  this  water  front  as  they  are  now  using  it  as  long  as  their 
company  does  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  provided  also 
that  they  can  use  this  public  street  exclusively  [indicating]  as  long  as 
they  do  business  in  Washington,  without  passing  any  title  for  the  area 
that  they  are  giving  or  witiiout  passing  any  title  for  the  water  front 
that  they  are  getting  in  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  expense,  you  mean  ?    . 

Col.  Harts.  Yes;  without  any  expense  to  us  at  all.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  over  this  very  carefully.  Their  officers  nave 
been  over  this,  and  in  the  beginning  the  gas  company  insisted  on 
getting  fees  to  this  area,  but  finally  the  Department  of  Justice  said 
it  was  not  necessary  because  they  said  if  the  Governir\ent  ownership 
of  such  utilities  should  prevail  they  might  want  to  buy  it  back  in 
the  future  and  would  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  Duying  back 
property  that  they  had  parted  with,  and  tney  proposed  the  other 
thing,  that  of  giving  them  rights  of  occupation  only,  and  the  gas 
company  finally  agreed  to  that.  They  said  '^  We  do  not  want  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  project, ''  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  obstructing  the  Uovemment.  So  they  are  willing  to  do  that. 
The  canal  company  in  the  beginning  seemed  to  agree  to  what  we 
asked,  that  is,  to  give  us  everything  north  of  that  line  [indicating] 
provided  we  would  give  them  everything  south  of  that  line,  and  we 
were  also  to  give  them  a  new  line  for  their  canal  through  here  [indi- 
cating] and  separate  the  creek  from  the  canal,  as  is  shown  in  this 
large  drawing,  the  purpose  being  to  put  the  canal  on  a  new  line 
through  to  here  ana  put  a  new  line  from  the  creek  through  to  here 
[indicating],  and  build  them  a  bulkhead  along  here  [indicating],  all  of 
which  would  have  cost  $114,000.  They  were  then  to  give  us  all  of 
this  yellow  area  and  we  were  to  let  them  have  this  dotted  area  south 
of  that  line  in  exchange.     But  they  coupled  their  offer  with  the 

1)rovision  that  they  should  have  quitclaims  to  any  area  west  of  this 
ine,  which  we  found  would  include  certain  areas  down  here  [indicat- 
ing] on  which  the  Government  has  some  claim,  so  that  it  would  not 
do  to  consent  to  that.  The  Department  of  Justice  did  not  feel  that 
it  could  recommend  that,  and  as  far  as  that  company  is  concerned  we 
are  at  a  standstill.  They  have  blocked  it  in  a  measure,  but  we  still 
are  able,  by  using  this  street  and  by  purchasing  land  along  hero 
[indicating],  as  originally  intended,  to  put  in  this  part  of  that  ooule- 
vard,  so  tnat  we  can  manage  to  get  across  up  above  their  canal  and 
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carry  out  our  project  without  their  assistance  at  all.  We  can  do 
something  toward  this  project  without  their  aid,  so  that  they  are  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  our  ultimate  success.  We  feel  we  have  a 
very  excellent  arrangement  with  the  gas  company.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  witn  whom  I  have  talked  feel  that 
is  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  thing.  But  with  the  canal  company, 
after  considerable  trouble  we  have  found  that  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
Co.  wants  to  use  this  [indicating]  as  a  terminal,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  canal  company  is  trying  to  protect  them  in  the  use  of  this 
area  [indicating],  wtiicn  we  would  object  to  very  strongly.  We  do 
not  think  there  should  be  a  terminal  m  this  area,  and  if  the  United 
States  has  any  rights  there  it  seems  that  they  ought  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  ever  contemplate  coming  up  Twenty-fifth 
Street  and  up  here  [indicating  on  map]  and  then  beginning  your 
improvements  here  at  this  circle  [indicating]  ? 

vol.  Harts.  Well,  we  thought  of  that,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  so 
much  more  expense.  We  own  this  ground  down  to  here  [indicating], 
and  there  are  several  occupants  on  there  who  are  now  being  ejected ; 
we  own  that  property.  When  we  get  a  stone  wall  along  there  [indi- 
cating] we  will  have  a  very  handsome  water  front;  it  wiU  be  a  matter 
of  great  beauty,  and  I  hope  nothing  wUl  interfere  with  it.  It  is  a 
water  front  that  is  exceptional,  something  like  4  J  miles  there.  The 
rest  of  this  area,  over  the  whole  parkway  with  those  two  exceptions, 
(an  easily  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  all  in  private  ownership,  and  if  we 
can  get  an  appropriation  now  we  can  put  aU  of  this  area  under  restric- 
tion so  that  people  would  not  be  able  to  encroach  on  it — that  is,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  dump  on  it  and  build  houses,  etc.  We  have  one 
area  up  here  [indicating]  where  buildings  have  been  erected.  'A  bloclc 
of  buildings  has  been  erected  between  these  two  bridges,  and  from  the 
way  they  are  erected  I  am  convinced  the  parties  expect  to  sell  them 
to  "the  L  nited  States ;  they  are  also  building  another  house  on  that 
corner  [indicating],  but  we  have  found  that  we  can  go  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  which  is  farther  out,  and  leave  that  property,  and  we  will 
not  recommend  taking  that  in.  Furthermore,  tnere  was  a  large  area 
in  the  original  project  which  we  thought  essential  as  a  part  of  the 
valley  scheme,  but  we  will  not  have  to  burden  ourselves  with  that,  as 
we  can  still  get  a  proper  treatment  of  the  landscape.  The  general 
principle  of  design  is  a  road  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  each  side,  and  a 
road  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  one  road,  and  a  footpath  and  bridle 
trail. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  provision  for  assessing  any  of  the  costs 
on  the  abutting  property  ? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir;  nothing  so  far.  This  is  a  perfectly  feasible 
project  in  an  engineering  way  and  in  every  other  way.  However, 
there  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  that  is  that  property 
along  hero  [indicating]  is  going  up  m  cost,  and  if  we  can  get  it  now  we 
can  save  something  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  your  estimate  is  of  the 
cost? 

Col.  Harts.  $1,422,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  estimate  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  hmit  is  what  ? 

Col.  Harts.  $1,300,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  above  your  limit? 

Col.  Harts.  Well,  we  will  have  to  cut  some  of  this  out  to  get  within 
the  limit,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  This  is  what  we  think  ought  to 
be  put  in  for  the  park  project 

1  would  like  to  add  that,  aside  from  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
gas  company  and  the  canal  company,  no  property  or  real  estat-e 
agents  or  others  interested  in  the  property  concerned  have  been  con- 
sulted. It  was  the  commission's  desire  that  the  taking  lines  as  pro- 
posed should  not  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  any  other  interest  than 
the  merits  of  the  project  itself,  and  the  taking  lines  have  been  decided 
upon  after  careful,  painstaking  study  in  my  office  alone,  without  out- 
side influences  of  any  kind. 


Tuesday,  February  22,  1916. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  CONTRACT  WORK. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HABRY  TATLOB,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF 

ENOINEEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Harbors  and  rivers,  contract  work.  Colonel, 
have  you  gone  over  these  estimates  again? 

ST.  MARYS  RIVER,  MICH. 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  subparagraph  of  section  1  of  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  March  4,  1915,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War, 
upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  recommendation,  to  'transfer  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  or  authorized  for  any  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement, and  which  will  probably  not  be  required  for  that  im- 
provement prior  to  June  30,  1916,  to  any  other  river  or  harbor 
improvement  for  which  funds  may  be  needed  prior  to  Jime  30, 1916.'' 
Under  that  authority  we  transferred  from  the  third  lock  to  the  fourth 
lock  on  the  St.  Marys  River,  Mich.,  improvement  a  continuing  con- 
tract authorization  of  $500,000.  It  is  under  that  continuing  con- 
tract authorization  we  are  asking  for  $500,000  in  this  bill.  Appa- 
rently it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the  wording,  but  I  see  no 
necessity  for  changing  that  because  it  is  already  authorized  by  law. 
Under  the  act  of  1907  a  certain  continuing  contract  authorization 
was  given  for  the  third  lock  at  St.  Marys  Kiver  and  now  imder  the 
authority  of  the  1915  river  and  harbor  act  that  is  transferred  to  the 
fourth  lock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  authorized? 

Col.  Taylor.  That  is  authorized;  yes,  sir.  That  is  authorized  by 
this  language 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  I  mean  was  the  fourth  lock  author- 
ized? 

Col.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  authorized  and  under  construction. 
The  excavation  is  all  completed  and  lock  construction  is  well  along. 
With  the  money  which  we  are  now  asking  for,  $500,000,  we  wul 
complete  the  lock. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  words  ''with  a  separate  canal*'  referred 
to  the  third  lock  ? 
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Col.  Taylor.  That  is  stricken  out.  The  canal  is  used  by  both 
locks,  both  above  and  below. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  are  all  to  carry  out  projects 
which  are  authorized  and  which  are  under  continuing  contracts. 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  over  the  estimates  as  submitted? 
You  said  that  you  had  shifted  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  lock.  Is 
the  third  lock  under  construction? 

Col,  Taylor.  The  third  lock  is  completed,  and  we  had  a  balance 
left  over;  we  ^aved  about  a  mUlion  dollars  on  that,  and  we  had 
$500,000  in  cash  and  $500,000  of  continuing  contract  authorization, 
and  by  shifting  that  over  it  gave  us  plenty  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  fourth  lock  this  year. 

Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar.  2, 1907 $5, 000, 000 

Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  revision 
of  estimate 4, 500, 000 

Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 500, 000 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal  year  for 

which  this  estimate  is  submitted 1, 000, 000 

Concrete  masonry  of  fourth  lock,  under  contract: 

Excavation $10, 000 

DrilUngrock 3,300 

(Concrete 653, 000 

Cement 250,900 

Steel  bars,  anchor  rods,  wire  cloth,  steel  rails,  etc.,  and  sheet- 
lead  stop  waters ' 34, 000 

951, 200 
Contingencies,  including  office  and  engineering 48, 800 

Total 1,000,000 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of 
mating  this  revision  of  estimate 500, 000 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 500, 000 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers)  in  the  summary  of  the  last  annual  report 500, 000 

The  appropriation  recommended  is  required  for  work  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  eziBtong  approved  project. 

The  balance  of  the  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  March  2^  1907,  was  trans- 
ferred by  authority  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  to  the  appropriation  for  St.  Marys 
River,  fourth  lock.  This  amount  is  to  be  applied  to  the  builaing  of  the  masonry  of 
this  lock,  and  is  already  pledged  under  a  contract  entered  into.  The  above  estimate 
covers  only  this  unappropriated  balance  of  authorization. 

COLD   SPRING  INLET,   N.  J. 

Col.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  except  for  Cold  Spring  Inlet, 
which  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  submitted  last  June  we  asked 
for  nothing;  and  we  now  ask  for  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Cold  Spring,  N.  J.,  near  Cape  May.  It  is  not  in 
this  bill  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  harbor  of  refuge  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes.  At  the  time  the  estimates  were  submitted  last 
June  we  figured  we  had  planty  of  money  to  finish  it,  but  we  found 
there  was  more  sand  to  take  out  then  we  had  estimated  on,  and 
therefore  we  need  $20,000  additional. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  this  complete  the  work? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  spent  there,  all  told  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  The  limit  of  the  continumg  contract  authorization 
in  the  1907  act  was  $900,000.  There  has  been  previously  appro- 
priated $670,200,  leaving  a  balance  of  $229,800  yet  to  be  appro- 
priated. However,  of  that  amount  we  are  only  asking  for  $20,000 : 
m  other  words,  it  will  be  completed  for  practically  $700,000  instead 
of  $900,000,  the  original  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  1  will  ask  you  to  make  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  work. 

Col.  Taylor.  The  work  has  been  very  nearly  finished.  There  is 
some  dredging  to  be  done  in  the  channel  in  order  to  obtain  the 
project  depth,  and  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  ask  this  $20,000. 
At  the  time  the  regular  estimates  were  submitted  in  the  annual 
report  it  was  thought  that  the  fxmds  on  hand  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  completion  of  the  project.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  the  contractor 
in  prosecuting  the  work  increasing  overhead  charges,  and  to  the  in- 
creased amount  of  material  to  be  removed  by  dredging  in  the  imcom- 
Eleted  portion  of  the  channel  due  to  shoaling  during  this  delay,  it 
as  been  found  that  the  amount  now  available  will  not  be  enough 
to  complete  the  work  covered  by  the  approved  project.  Inci- 
dentally, I  may  say  that  we  have  a  contract  lor  completing  the  work 
at  a  price  of  6  cents  a  yerd.  I  think  it  has  been  a  losing  contract 
from  the  start.  At  any  rate,  this  last  year  the  contractor  suspended 
work  and  we  took  one  of  our  own  dredges  in  there  to  do  the  work. 
It  has  been  costing  us  about  16  cents  a  yard  to  do  it.  If  we  con- 
plete  this  work,  as  we  will  if  the  contractor  does  not,  then  we  will 
go  ahead  and  try  to  get  back  from  the  contractor  or  his  bondsmen 
the  difference  between  what  it  cost  us  and  what  it  would  have  cost 
had  he  finished  it.  Therefore,  while  we  have  to  have  the  $20,000 
to  finish  the  work,  the  probabilities  are  we  will  get  back  a  considerable 
portion  or  all  of  it,  because  we  have  already  done  considerable  work 
for  the  contractor,  and  it  has  actually  been  costing  us  something 
like  16  cents  a  yard,  and  his  price  was  6  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  work  is  finished  will  it  be  permanent 
or  will  that  inlet  fill  up  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  There  will  be  more  or  less  maintenance  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  project  dep'th? 

Col.  Taylor.  Twenty  feet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  you  ordinarily  successful  in  recovering  on  bonds 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  where  the  contractor  falls  down  1 

Col.  Taylor.  Generally,  yes.  We  do  not  always  get  the  full  amount, 
but  we  get  something.  We  have  now  two  or  three  contracts  being 
carried  on  by  sureties.  For  instancy,  we  have  quite  a  large  contract 
over  at  Hilo,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  carried  on  by  the  American 
Surety  Co.  They  were  the  surety  on  the  contractor's  bond  and  the 
contra;ctor  f aUed,  and  in  order  to  save  themselves  they  took  over  the 
contract  and  are  actually  executing  the  work.  That  aame  company 
last  year  completed  a  contract  up  on  the  coast  of  Maine  under  similar 
conditions — the  contractor  failed  and  they  finished  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  Do  you  require  a  corporate  surety  in  these  cases  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Not  necessarily.  We  require  either  private  or  cor- 
porate.    We  prefer  corporate  sureties  wnenever  we  can  get  them. 
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Tender  the  law  we  can  not  require  a  contractor  to  furnish  corporate 
sureties,  but  we  always  prefer  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  a  majority  of  cases  do  you  have  corporate  sureties  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases,  and  particularly  in 
the  large  contracts,  nearly  all  of  them  have  corporate  sureties. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  shipping  present  or  prospective  at  this 
point  requiring  20  feet  of  water? 

Col.  Taylor.  There  is  no  present  shipping:  requiring:  that  amount 
of  water.     I  can  not  say  the?e  is  no  proTpecWshippIng  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  fishing  boats  which  now  use  it  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  draw  very  much  less. 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes.  They  draw  probably,  as  a  maximum,  from  12 
to  15  feet,  and  a  great  many  of  tnem  draw  less.  The  small  motor 
boats,  of  course,  draw  a  great  deal  less,  and  the  larger  sail  boats,  I 
think,  draw  from  12  to  15  feet. 

Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1907 ....     $900, 000" 

Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  revision 

of  estimate 670,200 

Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 229, 800 

Dredging  for  completion  of  project  channel 20, 000 

Remainder  of  contract  of  Coast  &  Lakes  Contracting  Corporation,  4,500  tons, 
at  $3.28  per  ton,  inspection,  etc 15, 000 

Total 35,000 

L'nexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of  making 
this  revision  of  estimate 15, 000 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 20, 000 

Relation  of  revised  estimate  now  submitted  to  the  estimate  submitted  in  the 
last  annual  report:  Amount  ol  increase 20, 000 

The  appropriation  recommended  is  required  for  work  to  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  approved  project. 

At  the  time  when  the  regular  estimates  were  submitted  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Book  of  Estimates,  it  was  thought  that  the  funds  on  hand 
would  be  suflBcient  for  the  completion  of  this  project.  Owing  to  delay  of  the  con- 
tractor in  prosecuting  the  work,  thereby  increasing  overhead  charges,  and  to  increased 
amount  of  material  te  be  removed  by  dredging  in  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the 
channel  due  to  shoaling  during  this  delay,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  now  available 
Mill  not  be  enough  to  complete  with  work  covered  by  the  approved  project  and  the 
above  estimate  of  the  additional  amount  required  is  submitted. 

PROVIDENCE    RIVER   AND   HARBOR,  R.  I. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  other  items  contract  obligations  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  the  item  for  improving  Providence  River 
and  Harbor  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  balance  of  the  authori- 
zation ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes.  We  have  done  that  work  partly  by  contract 
and  partly  by  Government  plant.  The  work  which  we  have  been 
doing  lately  has  been  done  with  Government  plant,  because  we  have 
been  able  to  do  it  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  by  contract.  We  are 
just  about  out  of  money;  in  fact,  we  nave  had  to  suspend  operations 
of  our  plant  recently,  and  it  is  now  tied  up,  because  we  are  out  of 
money. 
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Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1913 $827,800 

Amount  appropriated  imder  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  rex'ision 
of  estimate 500, 000 

Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 327, 800 

Dredging... 318,800 

Contingencies 32, 000 

Total 350,800 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of  making 
this  revision  of  estimate  (estimated) 23, 000 

Amoimt  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 327, 800 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers)  in  the  summary  of  the  last  annual  report 327, 800 

HARBOR  OF  REFUGE,  CAPE  LOOKOUT,  N.  C. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  about  the  item  for  the  harbor  of  refuge  at  Cape 
Lookout,  N.  C.  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  The  money  that  is  asked  for  there  is  in  payment  of 
contract  obligations.  We  have  a  continuing  contract  tnere  for  the 
full  amount  of  money  which  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  that  complete  the  work  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  will  be  required  to  complete  it  f 

Col.  Taylor.  The  amount  which  has  been  appropriated  and  au- 
thorized is  about  one-half  the  total  cost.  The  total  cost  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  notation  on  page  298. 
'^ Limit  of  cost,  $600,000"? 

Col.  Taylor.  That  is  the  authorization.  For  instance,  the  appro- 
priations have  been  $800,000  with  a  continuing  contract  authoriza- 
tion of  $600,000  in  addition,  and  this  is  the  $600,000  we  have  been 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
appropriated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  limit  of  cost  on  the  project  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  The  limit  of  cost  is  about  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  $800,000  was  appropriated  when,  Colonel?  I 
notice  it  has  not  been  appropriated  withm  the  last  three  years. 

Col.  Taylor.  It  was  appropriated  partly  by  the  1912  river  and 
harbors  act  and  partly  by  tne  1913  act. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  same  act  in  which  you  get  an  appropriation 
of  $800,000  do  I  understand  you  also  got  an  authorization  of  $600,000 
more  1 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  have  actually  entered  into  such  contract  ( 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  and  at  the  rate  at  which  the  contractor  has 
been  going  in  the  last  few  months  he  will  use  up  all  the  money  we 
have  on  hand,  and  this  $600,000  also,  about  the  1st  of  March,  i917. 
He  is  earning  now  about  $60,000  a  month  right  along;  in  fact,  a 
little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  depth  of  water  is  to  be  provided  there  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  There  are  several  hundred  acres — ^between  500  and 
600  acres — 30  feet  and  over. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  anticipated  this  will  be  used  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  by  the  large  vessels  in  the  coastwise  traffic  ? 
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Col.  Taylor.  It  is  for  coastwise  traffic;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  harbor  of  refuge  near  Hatteras? 

Col.  Taylor.  It  is  south  of  Hatteras,  near  Beaufort  Inlet.  When 
this  project  was  before  the  Engineer  Department,  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  advisabuity  of  it  or  as  to  what  kind  of  rec- 
ommendation we  should  make.  It  seemed  to  us  it  was  a  little  too 
far  off  the  steamer  lanes  to  be  of  use,  but  I  do  hot  think  we  have 
ever  had  a  project  before  us  in  which  we  have  had  so  many  petitions 
as  we  received  in  this  case — petitions  signed,  I  think,  by  every  owner 
and  every  steamboat  captain  who  ran  itp  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Key  West  to  Portland,  Me.  They  appeared  in  favor  of 
the  project,  and  the  evidence  from  the  seafaring  men  was  overwhelm- 
ingW  in  its  favor. 

Au*.  MoNDELL.  Do  they  have  the  habit  that  many  other  people 
have  of  signing  every  petition  presented  to  them  and  advocating 
every  proposition  for  Federal  expenditure  which  is  brought  to  their 
attention  f 

Col.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  they  object  to  signing 
petitions  very  much.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  the  habit  quite 
as  much  as  some  people  have;  but,  in  a  great  many  cases,  we  really 
do  set  a  fair  statement  of  opinion  from  the  steamboat  men. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  tnink  the  demand  for  this  harbor  of  refuge 
was  really  a  bona  fide  one  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was;  yes. 

Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1913 |600, 000. 00 

Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 600, 000. 00 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal  year  for 

which  this  estimate  is  submitted 1, 211,  706. 85 

Outstanding  liabilities  Jan.  1,  1916 $68,396.03 

Breakwater  construction,  564,000  tons,  at  $1.98 1, 116, 720. 00 

Land 1,800.00 

Superintendence,  engineering,  and  contingencies 24, 790. 82 

Total 1,211,706.85 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of 
mating  this  revision  of  estimate 611, 706. 85 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 600, 000. 00 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers)  in  the  sumtnary  of  the  last  annual  report 600, 000. 00 

The  appropriation  recommended  is  required  for  work  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  approved  project. 

At  the  rate  of  about  31,300  tons  per  month  deposited  in  the  breakwater  the  funds  on 
hand  will  be  exhausted  about  September  1 ,  1916.  The  amount  estimated  for  1 916-1917 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  to  July  1,  1917,  at  the  same  rate.  The  best  work  for  one 
month  which  the  contractor  has  done  so  far  is  25,636  tons  in  December,  1915.  The 
amount  of  stone  put  in  place  each  month  has  steadily  increased.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
tractor has  made  extensive  changes  and  increases  in  plant  and  layout  and  dtuing 
January,  1916,  a  large  addition  to  his  barge  capacity  will  be  made.  He  will  then  have 
a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  per  day,  and  based  on  26  days  to  the  month  his  capacity 
would  be  at  least  50,000  tons  per  month.  It  is  estimated  now,  however,  that  weather 
and  other  conditions  will  reduce  this  to  about  35,000  tons.  The  money  estimated 
for  191&-1917  will  run,  at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  per  month,  to  about  April  30,  1917. 

OHIO  RIVER. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Colonel,  you  are  not  asking  anything  at  this  time 
for  the  Ohio  River? 
Col.  Taylor.  We  have  no  continuing  contract  authorization. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  a  memorandum  touching  conditions  on  the 
Ohio  River,  showing*  how  much  work  remahis  to  be  done  under  your 
new  scheme  in  money  value? 

Col.  Taylor.  The  condition  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
connection  with  the  lock  and  dam  project  of  the  Ohio  River  is  as 
follows:  Locks  and  Dams  1  to  9,  inclusive,  are  completed. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Lock  9  is  situated  where  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Lock  9  is  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  55 J  miles 
below  Pittsburgh;  Lock  10,  at  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  is  85  per  cent  com- 
pleted; Lock  11  is  completed;  that  is  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.;  Lock  12. 
2  miles  above  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  63  per  cent  completed;  Lock  13, 
at  McMechen,  W.  Va.,  is  completed;  Lock  14,  at  Woodland,  W.  Va., 
is  48  per  cent  completed;  Lock  15,  at  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.,  is 
84  per  cent  completed;  Lock  16,  at  Bens  Run,  W.  Va.,  is  57  per  cent 
completed;  Lock  17,  4  miles  above  Marietta,  Ohio,  is  54  per  cent 
completed;  Lock  18,  4i  miles  above  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  is  com- 

Eleted;  Lock  19,  at  Little  Hocking,  Ohio,  is  80  per  cent  completed: 
(Ock  20,  at  Belleville,  W.  Va.,  is  58  per  cent  completed.  So  you  see 
they  are  all  completed,  or  very  well  along  toward  completion,  from 
1  to  20,  which  covers  a  little  over  200  miles  of  the  river  below  Pitts- 
burgh. Lock  21,  at  Portland,  Ohio,  has  just  been  commenced;  Lock 
22,  at  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.,  has  just  been  commenced;  Lock  23  is 
not  yet  commenced;  Lock  24,  at  Graham,  W.  Va.,  is  33  per  cent 
completed;  Lock  25  is  not  yet  commenced;  Lock  26,  at  Hogsett,  W. 
Va.,  is  completed;  Lock  28,  .at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  now  com- 

Eleted;  in  June  it  was  99  per  cent  completed  and  it  is  now  completed: 
lock  29,  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  is  66  per 
cent  completed;  Lock  30  is  not  yet  commenced;  Lock  31,  3  imles 
below  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  29  per  cent  completed;  Lock  32  is  not 
yet  commenced;  Lock  33,  3  miles  above  Maysville,  Ky.,  has  just  been 
commenced  and  is  1  per  cent  completed;  Lock  34  is  not  yet  com- 
menced; Lock  35,  1  mile  below  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  is  36  per  cent 
completed;  Lock  36  is  not  yet  commenced;  Lock  37,  at  Fernbauk, 
Ohio,  33  miles  below  Cincinnati,  is  completed;  Lock  38  is  not  yet 
commenced;  Lock  39,  1  mile  above  Markland,  Ind.,  is  25  per  cent 
conipleted;  Lock  40  is  not  yet  commenced. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  is  proposed  by  some  officers  to  eUminate  that  dam 
by  raising  the  dam  at  41,  which  is  the  Louisville  Dam. 

Col.  Taylor.  It  is. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Has  that  project  come  before  the  board  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  It  has  not;  it  is  under  study  still  by  the  Ohio  River 
board,  but  I  expect  there  will  be  a  report  on  that  this  spring,  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  what  we  are  gomg  to  do  with  the  money  that 
will  be  appropriated  or  that  we  expect  to  be  appropriated  this  year. 
That  will  DC  one  of  the  questions  that  will  come  up.  Lock  41,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  42  per  cent  completed. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  are  you  not  i 

Col.  Taylor.  That  includes  the  widening  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand ;  but  the  dam  itself  has  beeu  completed. 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  the  dam  itself  has  been  completed.  The  per 
cent  of  completion  given  includes  the  entire  project. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Including  the  widening  of  tne  canal? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  new  lock  as  well;  Lock  42  is  elim- 
inated.    We  eliminated  42  by  shifting  the  arrangement  of  the  adjacent 
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<lams  a  little;  we  had  to  shift  four  or  five  of  them,  but  by  doing  that 
ive  were  able  to  eliminate  one  dam  and  save  money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Forty-two  was  to  be  between  Louisville  and  Salt 
River? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  is  the  condition  of  43?  That  is  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  it  is  3  miles  below  West  Point,  Ky.  It  is  44  per 
oent  completed. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  soon  do  you  contemplate  finishing  that? 

Col.  Taylor.  Well,  we  are  working  on  them,  and  all  oi  those  that 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  completed  will  either  be  com- 
pleted this  year  or  next  year;  Lock  44,  at  Leavenworth,  is  not  yet 
commenced;  in  fact,  44,  45,  46,  and  47  are  not  yet  commenced;  Lock 
48,  which  is  6  miles  below  Henderson,  Ky.,  is  38  per  cent  completed. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  just  below  Green  River  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  been  finishing  those  near  the  outlet  of 
tributary  streams  largely  because  of  the  formation  of  bars  by  such 
streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio  and  interfering  with  navigation  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  and  they  also  made  pools  m  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  and  let  tlie  commerce  go  up  those  rivers,  particularly  those 
rivers  like  the  Kanawha  and  Little  Kanawha,  where  there  was  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  commerce.  The  construction  of  the  dam 
immediately  below  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  benefited  those  streams 
verv  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  any  of  those  dams  power  dams? 

Col.  Taylor.  No;  they  are  all  movable  dams.  We  only  raise  them 
when  the  river  is  at  a  9-foot  stage  or  less;  when  the  river  is  above 
9  feet  we  drop  the  dams,  so  that  leaves  an  open  river  navigation. 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  there  is  no  head  at  all,  and  when 
there  is  a  head  we  have  no  water  that  wo  could  use  for  power.  If  wo 
had  water  enough  to  make  power  we  would  not  need  to  build  dams. 

motor  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  carried  in  the  bill  last  year  for  the 
construction  of  works  on  harbors  and  rivers,  under  contract  and 
otherwise,  and  within  the  limits  authorized  by  law,  the  words 
**  including  horse-drawn  and  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  retjuired  and  to  be  used  only  for  official  business ''  were 
carried,  but  they  are  dropped  out  of  the  estimates  for  this  year. 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  they  were  exempted  in  the 
river  and  harbor  act  of  1915.  Section  10  of  the  river  and  harbor  act 
of  March  4,  1915,  reads: 

That  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act,  approved  July  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  foiul^een,  shall  not  be 
c-onstrued  as  applying  to  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor  boats,  trucks, 
and  other  vehicles  needed  in  carrying  out  the  various  projects  adopted  by  Congress 
for  the  improvement,  preser\'^ation,  and  protection  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

I  would  like  to  sav  that  wo  have  taken  advantage  of  that.  I  think 
we  bought  one  Fora  automobile  so  far  this  last  year,  and  we  did  that 
to  replace  another  Ford  automobile  which  had  run  over  40,000  miles 
and  which  had  gotten  into  such  a  condition  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
run  it  any  longer. 
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TILLAMOOK    BAY   AND   BAR,  OREG. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  about  Tillamook  Bay,  Oreg.  ?  Wbat  is  the 
condition  there? 

Col.  Taylor.  That  work  is  under  a  continuing  contract  authoriza- 
tion, and,  moreover,  it  is  work  wtiich  is  done  on  a  nalf-and-half  basis — 
that  is,  the  government  puts  up  half  the  money  and  the  locality  the 
other  half.  This  $35,000  that  we  are  asking  for  now  is  merely  to 
meet  $35,000  that  the  people  there  are  putting  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  that  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  It  is  something  like  30  or  40  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  It  taps  a  valley  where  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  standing  timber. 

Mr.  Borland.  By  whom  is  the  $35,000  put  up — ^wJiat  sort  of  a 
local  organization  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  It  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Oregon.  Under 
the  law  there  they  have  authority  to  establish  what  are  called  ports, 
which  are  organizations  authorized  to  raise  money  for  river  ana  har- 
bor improvements  by  taxation.  They  lay  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
port  and  then  tax  the  property  within  certain  limits;  there  are  cer- 
tain legal  limits  within  which  they  can  tax  property,  and  there  is  of 
course  a  certain  amount  wnich  they  can  raise.  But  in  some  of  tnem 
they  have  raised  quite  large  amounts.  For  instance,  the  port  of 
Portland  includes  tne  city  of  Portland  and  some  of  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory, and  that  port  has  contributed  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the 
improvement  of  tne  Columbia  River  than  the  United  States  has  con- 
triouted.  And  to  show  you  the  spirit  with  which  they  do  that,  two 
years  ago,  when  the  river  and  harbor  bill  was  very  late  in  passing 
and  tne  money  that  they  were  using  in  the  improvement  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  120  miles  below  Portland,  was  about  ex- 
hausted, the  city  of  Portland  voluntarily  put  up  $475,000,  turned  it 
over  to  the  district  officers,  and  said,  '*Gro  ahead  with  the  work;  we 
do  not  want  it  stopped.*'  And  Astoria  put  up  $25,000  more,  mak- 
ing $500,000  cash  that  we  had  to  continue  the  work  until  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  became  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  work  on  the  breakwater? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  at  the  mouth  of  th^  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  that  that  is  ^oing  to  hold  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes;  it  is  holding  pretty  weU  now.  Of  course,  it 
beats  down  some  by  reason  of  the  storms,  but  we  have  at  the  present 
time  a  channel,  or  at  least  the  last  map  which  I  saw,  in  the  middle 
of  November,  showed  a  channel  of  about  38  feet  across  the  bar. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  money  that  is  raised  by  these  local  municipal 
corporations,  called  ports,  to  be  expended  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  jurisdictions  or  can  it  be  expended  anywhere  on  the 
Columbia  River? 

Col.  Taylor.  Well,  that  is  true  of  the  case  about  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  The  city  of  Portland  does  not  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  they  gave  us  $475,000  to  be  spent  on  the  jetty  down  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  120  miles  from  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  railroad  from  Astoria? 

Col.  Taylor.  No;  boats  come  up  to  Portland;  they  have  a  30-foot 
project  up  to  Portland. 
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The  Chairman.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  bad  place  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  get  over  the 
bar. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  very  littje  difficulty  in  improving  the 
Columbia  River  at  Portland  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  It  is  merly  a  question  of  dredging;  that  is  all.  We 
have  two  dredges,  two  large  dredges,  on  the  river,  and  the  port  of 
Portland  has  three  which  they  keep  busy  a  lar^e  part  of  the  time. 
And  they  have  agreed  to  maintain  all  of  the  project  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  to  Portland,  11  miles,  and  tnat  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  project.  But  they  have  assumed  the  maintenance 
of  that  portion  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  Tillamook  Bay  project  is  a  harbor,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  That  is  a  harbor:  ves. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  there  is  a  local  municipal  corporation  there, 
or  port  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which  is  contributing  this  $35,000? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  industrv  that  is  benefited — some  lum- 
ber  conapany  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  There  are  a  number  of  lumber  companies  there,  but 
it  is  the  lumber  industry  very  largely,  and  after  the  lumber  is  cut  oflF 
the  land  becomes  valuable  for  farming  purposes.  They  have  a  very 
equitable  climate  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  bay  easy  to  enter? 

Col.  Taylor.  When  we  get  the  unprovement  completed  we  expect 
t )  have  a  20-foot  channel  in  there,  ana  that  is  all  we  are  working  for. 

Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar,  4, 1 913 $207. 000. 00 

Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  revision 
of  estimate 172, 000. 00 

Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 35, 000. 00 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  efnd  of  fiscal  year  for 
which  this  estimate  is  submitted: 

Jetty  construction 328, 000. 00 

Dredging 52,000.00 

Contingencies 59, 769.  24 

Total 439, 769. 24 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of 
making  this  revision  of  estimate *  404, 769. 24 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 35, 000. 00 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers)  in  the  summary  of  the  last  annual  report 35, 000. 00 

The  appropriation  recommended  is  required  for  work  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  exisiting  approved  project. 

^  This  amount  includos  |35,000  contributed  by  local  Interests  which  will  not  be  available  for  use  until 
the  further  appropriation  of  $35,000  shall  have  been  made  by  the  United  States.  This  project  is  being 
carried  out  in  cooperation,  one-half  of  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  one-half  by 
local  intcfests.    The  date  fixed  for  completion  of  the  jetty  contract  is  July  21, 1916. 
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Recapitulation  of  revised  estimates  of  river  and  harbor  works  under  continuing  contract 


Locality. 


Act  of  ig07: 

Cold  Spring  Inlet,  N.J 

St.  Marys  River  at  the  Falls,  Mich. 


Act  of  1913: 

Cape  Lookout  harbor  of  refuge,  N.  C . 
Providence  River  and  Harbor,  R.  I. 
Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar,  Oregon 


Estimate 

in  annual 

report. 


1500,000 


500,000 


600,000 

327,800 

35,000 


962,800 


Revised 
estimate. 


sao,ooo 

500,000 


Increase. 


$20,000 


520,000 


20,000 


600,000 

327,800 

35,000 


962,800 


Decrease. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Act  of  1907. 
Act  of  1913. 


S500,000 
962,800 


1520,000 
962,800 


$20,000 


1,462,800       1,482,800 


20,000 


CALIFORNIA  DfiBRIS  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  *'For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
in  carrying  on  the  work  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  1,  1893',  $15,000/' 

Col.  Taylor.  That  is  the  same  item  which  has  been  the  regular 
appropriation  for  several  years,  practically  ever  since  the  commir^- 
sion  was  organized — at  hast,  ever  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  any  work? 

.Col.  Taylor.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  that  of  general  super- 
vision over  the  contiol  of  the  d6bris,  and  also  at  the  present  tinn* 
the  commission  is  doing  some  work  in  the  lower  Saciamento  with  a 
view  to  relieving  flood  conditions  there.  We  are  enlarging  the  chan- 
nel where  it  was  constricted,  so  as  to  provide  a  better  outlet.  The 
commission  also  works  with  the  local  organization  in  the  matter  of 
the  supervision  of  levees,  and  they  are  going  to  build  some  weirs  for 
the  control  of  the  overflow  there.  In  other  words,  they  are  handling 
the  general  problem  of  flood  control;  not  prevention,  but  flood 
control. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  this  money  sufficient  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  bill  before  us,  H.  R.  351,  appropriating 
$200,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the  commission  to  carry  on  thi*^ 
work.     Is  there  any  necessity  for  such  an  appropriation  'i 

Col.  Taylor.  That  is  an  entirely  new  matter.  This  $15,000  is  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  commission  w^hile  that 
$200,000  item  is  for  continuing  the  work  in  the  lower  river,  and  that 
wiU  probably  be  cared  for  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  river  and  harbor  improvement  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  work  that  the  commission 
has  been  doing  for  so  many  years  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Well,  it  has  been  doing  work  of  that  class,  that  is, 
making  a  general  study  of  flood  control.    That  is  a  project  adopted 
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by  the  river  and  harbor  bill  and  that  monev  is  in  the  pursuance  of 
that  work.  The  work  that  this  $15,000  is  for  is  general  expense  of 
supervision,  particularly  of  the  hydraulic  mining.  For  instance, 
before  anybody  can  do  anv  hydraulic  mining  they  must  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  CaUfornia  Debris  Commission,  and  m  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  proper  to  issue  that  permit  or  not  it  is  necessary, 
frequently,  for  the  commission  to  go  and  make  an  inspection  or  to 
send  somebody  and  make  surveys,  perhaps.  They  have  for  that  pur- 
pose a  re^lar  organization,  consisting  of  an  assistant  en^neer, 
and  an  office  force,  and  that  is  what  this  $15,000  is  used  for.  It  has 
been  an  extremely  valuable  work;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
It  has  not  only  benefitted  navigation  on  the  lower  river  but  it  has 
prevented  the  debris  from  coming  down  as  it  formerly  did  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  spreading  all  over  the  country  down  there.  For 
instance,  at  MarysviUe,  I  think  the  debris  was  30  to  40  feet  deep, 
coming  down  and  spreading  over  valuable  land.  Now,  ii  it  is  con- 
troDed,  it  will  be  prevented  from  coming  down.  It  has  almost  reached 
the  point  now  of  no  movement,  although  it  is  still  coming  down  some- 
what.    We  have  it  generally  under  control. 

LAND  ON  ANACOSTIA  RIVER  ABUTTING  GOVERNMENT  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

(See  p.  883.) 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  I 
think  you  have  a  bill  before  you  proposing  to  transfer  the  control  of  a 
tract  of  land  abutting  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on  the 
Anacostia  River,  to  tne  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  in  connection  with  tne  administration  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane. 

The  Chairman.  That  appears  on  page  698  of  the  bill. 

Col.  Taylor.  That  is  land  which  has  been  reclaimed  similarly  to  the 
Potomac  Park  tract,  and  at  some  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  may 
like  to  do  the  same  thing  over  there  on  the  Anacostia  Flats  as  was 
done  in  Potomac  Park.  The  control  of  that  land  has  been  in  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
been  consulted  as  to  whether  he  would  like  to  have  the  control  trans- 
ferred from  him  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  has  not  been  consulted.  I  have  never  seen  any  reference 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  tract  is  it  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know;  there  are  several  acres  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  available  for  park  development  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  been  filled  in  largely  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  water  front  there  such  as  could  be  used 
commercially  ? 

Col  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  authorities  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  claim  that  if  they  had  control  of  this  land  they  could  use  it  for 
gardening  and  farming  purposes. 

Col.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  This  matter  has  been  in  correspondence 
between  them  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  about  three  years,  and  so 
far  the  Secretary  of  War  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  them  what  they  want 
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over  there,  and  this  proposes  to  do  it  without  having  him  to  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  it  be  detrimental  to 
permit  the  temporary  use  of  it  for  cultivation  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
leased  some  of  that  land  on  a  five-year  lease,  after  public  advertise- 
ment, for  agricultural  purposes.  Some  land  right  near  this  is  us^ 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  were  to  propose  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  have  the  use  of  this  \^d  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  under  a  revocable  permit,  there  would  be  no 
objection  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  There  would  be  no  objection  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  transferring  the 
jurisdiction  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  None  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  all  of  the  Anacostia  flats  imder  the  same  control.  If  it  is 
to  be  developed  for  park  purposes  you  would  not  want  some  of  it 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  aepartment.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  War  Department.  It  could 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes  without  any  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion.    They  could  simply  be  authorized  to  use  it. 


Tuesday,  February  22,  1916. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.   ALVIN  B.  BARBEB,   OFFICE   OF  THE 

CHIEF   OF   EHGINEEBS. 

MAPS,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  publication  of  engineer  maps  for  the  use 
of  the  War  Department,  inclusive  of  war  maps,  you  ask  $22,000. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $7,500.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this 
large  increase  i 

Capt.  Barber.  The  principal  reason  for  this  increase  is  for  the 
purchase  of  two  power  lithographic  presses,  one  for  the  plant  of  the 
Armv  Service  Schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  the  other 
for  tne  plant  of  the  Engineer  School  at  Washington  Barracks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  cost? 

Capt.  Barber.  About  $6,000  a  piece. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  them  ? 

Capt.  Barber.  The  plant  at  the  Army  Service  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  produced  last  year  125,000  maps  on  two  hand  presses, 
and  in  addition  they  had  to  nave  printed  commercially  75,000  maps. 
By  installing  a  power  press,  they  will  be  able  to  print  all  the  maps 
required  and  to  have  some  additional  capacity  for  the  inevitable 
expansion  which  is  going  to  result  from  a  greater  interest  in  military 
instruction.  It  willalso  allow  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  laboring 
force  to  produce  the  maps. 

Mr.  Borland.  On  what  roll  is  that  laboring:  force  carried  ( 
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Capt.  Barber.  That  is  enlisted  labor — the  members  of  the  Army 
Service  School  detachment  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

^[^.  Borland.  There  will  be  no  economy  effected  in  that  way,  then  ? 

Capt.  Barber.  I  would  state  that  a  little  differently.  I  would  say 
that  undoubtedly  there  is  going  to  be  an  increased  demand,  and  by 
putting  in  the  power  plant  they  should  be  able  to  handle  that  with 
the  present  force,  and  possibly  make  some  small  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucK  does  it  cost  to  turn  these  maps  out  ? 

Capt.  Barber.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  cost  is  per  map, 
necauso  some  of  the  maps  are  12  inches  square  and  others  are  3  or  4 
feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  here  at  Washington? 

Capt.  Barber.  This  is  a  new  proposition  for  the  production  of  these 
maps.  Heretoiore  practically  all  of  that  work  has  been  done  by  con- 
tract. The  work  of  the  department  engijieer  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, supervising  the  production  of  maps  lor  the  military  estabush— 
ment  in  tne  Eastern  Department,  has  generally  been  done  by  contract 
in  Xew  York.  The  maps  for  the  War  College,  aside  from  those  sent 
out  to  be  done  by  contract,  have  been  produced  by  photographic 
process  at  the  War  College,  which  is  rather  expensive.  The  proposi- 
tion of  having  a  plant  at  the  Engineer  School,  to  replace  the  small 
plant  that  the  school  has  for  its  o\vn  work,  and  to  reproduce  maps  for 
all  the  Eastern  Departme-it,  was  presented  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Eastern  Department,  and  came  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  procedure  to  the  War  College  and  the  War  Department.  The  War 
College  stated  that  they  desired  very  much  to  have  their  maps  repro- 
duced at  the  Engineer  School  instead  of  sending  the  work  out  to  be 
ilone  by  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that  ? 

Capt.  Barber.  A  great  many  of  the  maps  are  confidential,  and  it  is 
verv'  desirable  to  have  them  reproduced  where  all  the  personnel  is 
enh'sted,  and  where  we  can  have  some  supervision  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  increase  the  personnel  very 

niateriallv. 

Capt.  Barber.  Not  much,  if  any,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  page  300. 

Capt.  Barber.  These  unit  costs  for  labor  relate  to  the  lake  survey 
plant  which  reproduces  certain  harbor  charts. 

The  Chairman.  T  refer  to  the  matter  on  page  300. 

Capt.  Barber.  The  work  on  harbor  charts  has  heretofore  been 
done  bv  the  Lake  Survey  at  Detroit.  They  have  done  the  work 
themselves  and  paid  for  it  from  an  allotment  we  made  to  them. 
That  is  where  these  figures  for  labor  come  from. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  authority  for  the  sale  of  these 
maps. 

Capt.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  sell  those  maps  if  they  are  con- 
fidential ? 

Capt.  Barber.  No,  sir.  That  authority  for  the  sale  of  maps  was 
requested  particularly  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  where  the  War  Department  has  produced  a  laree 
number  of  excellent  topographic  maps,  resembling  very  closely  the 
maps  of  the  Geolo^cal  &irvey  in  tnis  country.  It  seems  that  it 
^ould  be  very  desirable  to  allow  the  people  over  there  who  are 
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developing  that  country  to  have  the  benefit  of  those  maps.  We  have 
taken  the  question  up  with  the  commanding  general  and  the  depart- 
ment engineer  of  the  Philippine  Department,  and  they  agjree  that 
large  numbers  of,  those  maps  could  be  issued  without  maSng  any- 
thing; pubUc  which  should  be  kept  confidential. 

Tne  Chairman.  This  authority  apphes  to  military  maps  generally? 

Capt.  Barber.  Yes,  sir.  This  would  also  be  desirable  m  certain 
parts  of  this  country  where  the  Geological  Survey  has  not  yet  extended 
its  mapping  system.  In  those  areas  we  have  produced  some  verr 
good  topographic  maps.  They  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  they  are  good  maps  and  i«rould 
be  useful  to  private  pafties  and  to  the  local  State  and  county  officials. 
^  The  Chairman.  You  also  ask  a  per  diem  rate  of  $4  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence to  cover  the  expenses  of  persons  engaged  in  field  work  or 
while  traveling  on  official  business  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Capt.  Barber.  That  is  simply  a  routine  matter.  I  think  that  is 
carried  in  most  of  our  estimates  so  as  to  complv  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  here  ? 

Capt.  Babber.  Sometimes — ^very  rareljr,  it  is  true — ^but  once  in  a 
while — we  have  occasion  for  travel  of  civilian  employees  on  that 
business. 

ENGINEER   SOHOOL   AND   POST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  *'for  continuing  construction 
of  buildings  for  engineer  school  and  post  at  Washington  Barracks, 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $23,000.''     Why  is  that  estimate  made  ? 

Capt.  Barber.  Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  this 
appropriation  has  not  been  carried  in  this  bill,  and  I  think  that  is 
correct.  I  do  not  believe  any  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been 
made  in  the  simdry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  got  this  out  of  some  appropriations 
for  otherpurposes. 

Capt.  Barber.  I  looked  the  matter  up,  and  I  find  that  the  original 
appropriations  were  made  in  the  Armv  act,  and  then,  in  1912,  tnere 
was  an  appropriation  in  the  rivers  and[  harbors  act  for  a  building  for 
the  Engineer  School. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation? 

Capt.  Barber.  This  covers  three  items.  One  is  a  trade-school 
building,  the  estimate  being  for  material  only,  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  engmeer  battaUon  to  give  the  labor.  The  estimate  for  that  is 
$9,000.  The  next  is  a  stable  which  is  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  animals  required  for  the  battalion,  post,  and  school.  The  esti- 
mate for  that  is  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  trade-school  building  ? 
•  Capt.  Barber.  $9,000.  An  estimate  for  $22,000  was  carried  for 
some  time  for  that  trade-school  building,  and  then  they  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  use  the  enlisted  men  and  give  them  a 
little  experience  in  construction  work,  so  thev  cut  the  estimate  down 
to  the  amount  estimated  for  the  material  only.    • 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  be  a  trade  school  for  enlisted  men  ? 

Capt.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  stable  there  now? 
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C&pt.  Babbeb.  They  have  stable  room  for  about  160  animals, 
and  there  are  required  about  230  animals. 

Xlie  Chaibman.  What  do  they  do  with  all  of  those  animals  ? 

Capt.  Babbeb.  There  are  required  for  the  Engineer  battalion 
118  horses,  32  pack  mules,  and  64  draft  mules.  In  addition  to  that 
there  would  probably  be  about  15  or  16  officers'  moimts,  which  may 
eitlieT  be  public  animals  or  the  officers  may  have  their  own  moujits. 

The  Chatbman.  What  do  they  do  now  with  these  additional 
animals  ? 

C&pt.  Babbeb.  At  the  present  time  they  have  70  horses,  33  pack 
mules,  and  49  draft  mules,  or  a  total  of  152,  in  addition  to  officers' 
mounts.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  remaining  animals 
because  they  have  not  had  the  stable  room  to  put  them  in.  The 
Quartermaster's  Department  has  stated  it  can  lumish  the  animals 
as  soon  as  we  have  a  place  to  put  them.  I  might  add  that  I  have 
seen  conditions  here  at  Washington  Barracks,  and  they  are  limited 
quite  considerably  in  their  instruction  by  not  having  enough  animals 
to  be  able  to  get  the  troops  out  into  the  field  and  engage  m  practice 
marches  and* other  training  in  their  duties  as  Engineer  troops. 


Monday,  Febbuaby  28,  1916. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

^TATEMEKTS    OF    MAJ.    6EN.    WILLIAM    C.    O0R6AS,    SITB* 
GEON  OEITESAL,  AND  KB.  B.  B.  THOMPSON,  LAW  CLEBK. 

ABTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

The  Chaibman.  The  first  item  in  which  you  are  interested,  Greneral, 
is  "  For  furnishing  artificial  limbs  and  apparatus,  or  commutation 
therefor,  and  necessary  transportation.''  The  appropriation  for 
1916  was  $95,000  and  for  next  year  you  are  asking  for  $65,000.  That 
will  be  the  third  year. 

Gen.  GoBGAS.  That  is  the  third  year;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  third  year  is  always  the  smallest  ? 

Gen.  GoBGAS.  Yes.  When  the  law  was  passed,  of  course,  every* 
body  took  commutation,  or  a  large  number  of  them. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  any  perceptible  diminution  of  the  number 
supplied  t 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes;  there  is  a  diminution,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  either  the  limb  or  the  money  ? 

Gen.  GoBGAS.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $75  for  an  artificial  leg  and  $50  for  anything  else. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  usually  furnished,  the  apparatus  or  the 
money  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  money. 

The  Chairman.  They  usually  take  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  they  usually  take  commutation. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  Are  they  entitled  to  it  every  three  years  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  the  old  limb  may  be  ? 

Gen.  GrORGAS.  Yes;  if  they  want  to  do  so  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Every  three  years  they  are  entitled  to  draw  the 
value  of  a  new  limb  ? 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  persons  were  supplied 
last  year  ? 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  With  artificial  limbs  or  in  commutation  ? 

The  Chairbian.  Well,  either. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  not  give  vou  the  number  of  individuals, 
but  the  amount  of  money  is  shown  there  in  the  table. 

The  Chairman.  For  artificial  limbs  and  apparatus  furnished  in 
kind,  $4,350,  and  for  commutation  of  artificial  limbs  or  apparatus. 
$224,950. 

Gren.  GoRGAS.  That  was  the  big  year,  the  large  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $275,000,  made 
for  1915,  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $45,000. 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  always  been  the  experience,  that  the 
commutation  has  been  very  much  in  excess  of  the  liml^  and  appa* 
ratus  furnished  in  kind  ? 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  much  does  a  limb  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $75;  we  pay  the  maker  $75. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  it  you  furnish  in  the  second  and  third 
years  ? 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  The  same  thing,  except  that  there  are  fewer  of  them. 
You  know  the  law  was  passed  and  nearly  everybody  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  commutation,  and  did,  but  a  few  did  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  who  come  in  the  third  year  are  entitled  in 
the  fourth  year  to  another  full  amount  of  commutation,  and  so  on  t 

Gten.  GrORGAS.  They  are  entitled  every  third  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  those  who  came  in  after  the  law  was  passed  are 
not  taken  care  of  again  until  three  years  after  the  big  year. 

Gen.  GrORGAS.  Every  third  year  after  the  initial  allowance  of  their 
claim. 

The  rights  of  the  several  beneficiaries  of  the  artificial-Umb  laws  (R.  8.  4788,  4790, 
and  4791,  and  supplementary  laws)  mature  at  intervals  of  three  years.  Upon  the 
original  enactment  of  these  laws  the  greater  number  of  the  beneficianes  thereof  at  once 
filed  their  claims.  The  remainder  came  in  during  the  next  two  or  three  yean.  In 
consequence  the  claimants  are  divisible  into  three  classes,  one  laise  and  two  small, 
the  latter  two  being  not  quite  equal  in  number.  The  funds  reouirea  are  therefore  not 
comparable  by  successive  years,  but  by  everyr  third  vear.  The  laige  class  is  repre- 
sented, during  the  last  10  years,  by  appropriations  as  follows: 

1906.  Appropriated,  $425,000;  expended,  $406,778.95. 

1909.  Appropriated,   400,000;  expended,   353,997.34. 

1912.  Appropriated,   330,000;  expended,   292,393.68. 

1915.  Appropriated,   275,000;  expended,   229,846.39. 

The  second  largest  class  is  represented  by  the  following: 

1907.  Appropriated,  $145,000;  expended,  $134,919.94. 

1910.  Appropriated,    132,000;  expended,    118,862.66. 

1913.  Appropriated,    115,000;  expended,    101,741.69. 

1916.  Appropriated,     95,000;  current. 

The  third  and  smallest  class  is  represented  by  the  appropriations  for  1908, 1911,  and 
1914,  and  by  the  pending  estimate  for  1917,  as  follows: 

1908.  Appropriated,  $120,000;  expended,  $100,305.53. 

1911.  Appropriated,    105,000;  expended,     89,318.59. 

1914.  Appropriated,     86,000;  expended,     74,177.00. 

1917.  Estimated,  $65,000. 
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APPLIANCES   FOR   DISABLED   SOLDIERS.     * 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''for  furnishing  surgical  appli- 
ances to  persons  disabled  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  entitled  to  artificial  limbs  or  trusses  for  the 
same  disabilities."  The  appropriation  is  $1,500  and  you  are  asking 
for  $1,000.  In  1915  you  had  an  unexpended  balance  out  of  the 
$1 ,500  of  about  $735. 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  $764.40  was  actually  expended. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  manv  persons  there  are  ? 

Gren.  GoRGAs.  No;  that  would  be  very  irregular.  This  is  for  arti- 
fisial  eyes,  silk  stockings,  and  various  appliances  that  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  artificial  limbs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  law  the  same  as  to  these  people,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  renewal  every  three  years? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  there  is  no  three-year  term  under  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  them  what  is  needed  if  they  show  the 
necessitv  for  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  actually  in  kind. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  case  you  furnish  the  appliance's  ? 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  have  them  examined  by  a  physician 
before  the  appliances  are  furnished  ? 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes;  to  fit  them,  you  know. 

^^laimants  for  appliances,  as  dLstin^uiBhed  from  those  for  artificial  limbs,  apparatus 
for  resection  and  trusses,  derive  their  rights  from  the  annual  appropriations  under 
this  head  alone,  not  from  permanent  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  on  this  account  for  a  number  of  years 
pa^t: 


Appropriated. 


Year. 


1907 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Amount. 


12,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


Expended. 


Appliances 
(&  kind). 


1949.30 

1,079.01 

1,150.06 

1,004.53 

862.10 

776.82 

683.22 

738.99 

653.40 

Current. 


Fees  of 
examining 
surgeons. 


$294.00 
234.00 
321.00 
207.00 
192.00 
192.00 
198.00 
168.00 
111.00 
Current. 


Total. 


$1,243.39 

1,313.01 

l,4n.06 

1,211.53 

1,064.10 

967.82 

881.22 

906.99 

764.40 

» Current. 


1  Disbursements  and  outstanding  obligations  to  date,  about  $275. 


It  is  believed  $1,000  will  suffice  for  1917. 


TRUSTEES  FOB  DISABLED   SOLDIEBS. 


The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  *'For 
thereto  under  section  one  thousand  one 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
amendatory  thereof,  approved  March  3, 
was  $3,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $2,500 
balance  of  about  $1,650  out  of  the  $3,500 


trustees  for  persons  entitled 
hundred  and  seventy-six, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress 
1879."  The  appropriation 
You  had  an  unexpended 
appropriated  in  1915? 
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Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnished  trusses  to  the  value  of  $1,209.08 
and  the  fees  of  examining  surgeons  amounted  to  $624  ? 
Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  paid  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Three  doUars  for  each  examination. 
The  Chairman.  That  would  be  208  persons  under  this  item? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  fee  of  $3  paid  under  the  other  item? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ap propria tionh  fr.r  trussor  aro  made  to  rarry  out  the  proviKi.»nR  of  scrlions  117*i 
and  1177,  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  amendatory  act,  March  3,  1879. 

Moet  ( f  the  beneficiaries  thereof  are  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  whose  numl^er?  are 
being  ra]iidly  diminished  by  death.  The  fcllowing  table  fJiows  the  expenditure's 
under  this  head  since  the  pr^Kctnt  syhtem  d  making  the  appropriations  annually  was 
inaugurated  by  the  act  May  27,  1908: 


Appropriated. 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 


Amount. 


16,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 


Expended. 


Trasses  in 
kind. 


12,300.76 
2,111.70 
1,772.47 
1,572.80 
1,266.49 
1,209.08 
Current. 


Fees  of 

examining 

surgeons. 


$1,494.00 

1,386.00 

1,137.00 

990.00 

741.00 

624.00 

Current. 


Total. 


I3,7M.76 
3,497.70 
2,909.47 
2,562.80 
2,007.49 
1,833.08 
Current. 


It  is  believed  that  $2,500  will  suffice  for  this  purpose  during  1917. 

PROVIDENCE   HOSPFTAL. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  administer  the  appropriation  for  the  Provi- 
dence Hospital  1 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  contract  with  the  Providence 
Hospital  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  We  just  pay  them  a  lump  sum;  we  have  no  specific 
contract. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  pay  60  cents  per  diem  per  patient. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  did  you  send  there  in  1915^ 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  We  pay  60  cents  a  day,  and  $19,000  would  make 
approximately  30/000  days. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  record  in  the  past  shows  that  you  sent 
down  more  than  the  contract  calls  for.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement 
for  1915? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  make  one  up,  but  we  have  not  the  figures 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  60  cents  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  appropriated  and  the  minimum  number  of  patients,  95,  for- 
merly specified  in  the  appropriations,  but  the  hospital  takes  care  of 
everybody  sent  there  whether  the  number  overruns  the  appropriation 
or  not. 
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The  Chairman!  I  would  like  to  get  a  statement  of  how  many  you 
jent  there  in  1915. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  will  have  that  statement  made  for  you. 

Gen.  GoRGAS.  I  think  the  Providence  Hospital  is  doing  a  very 
great  charity  and  doing  it  very  cheaply.  That  is  all  they  get,  what 
we  pay  them. 

War  Department, 
Office  op  the  Surgeon  General, 

Washington,  February  t9,  1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatires, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Referring  to  your  Inquiries  yesterday,  at  my  hearing 
an  the  sundry  c'i\dl  estimates,  in  the  matter  of  Providence  Hospital,  the  following  wifl 
1  think,  afford  you  the  information  you  desire. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  and  treatment  of  destitute  patients  carried  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  have  not  for  several  years  past  specified  the  minimum  number 
'  f  patients,  but  have  merely  appropriated  the  lump  sum  of  $19,000  for  this  work,  to 
l>o  accomplished  imder  a  contract  made  with  the  surgeon  general.  The  contracts 
made  by  authority  of  these  appropriations  obli^te  the  hospital  to  receive  all  patients 
who  may  be  sent  to  it  thereunder,  and  to  furnish  them  all  necessary  care,  including 
hubsistenoe,  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  day  each,  with  a  proviso  that  the  total  paymente 
for  the  y€?ar  shall  not  exceed  the  whole  sum  of  $19,000. 

The  work  done  durinp  the  fi«?'al  year  1915  was: 

Patients  in  h.»8pital,  July  J,  19J4 98 

A<lTnitt€»d  during  the  year 1, 427 

Total  number  treated 1, 525 

Average  number  admitted  per  month 119 

>^ umber  remaining  in  hospital  June  30,  1915 95 

Total  number  of  days'  of  treatment  furnished 34, 813 

Avera^  number  of  days*  of  treatment  per  patient 23 

Average  number  of  patients  treated  per  day 96 

I>ongest  term  of  treatment  (days) 365 

Shortest  term  of  treatment  Cdays) 1 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  during  the  whole  year 2 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  (fORGAS,  Surgeon  General. 


Thursday,  February  24,  1916. 
NATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIERS. 

CENTRAL  BRANCH,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  FBEDEBICK  J.  CLOSE,  PEESIDEISTT; 
COL.  C.  W.  WADSWOETH,  GEEEEAL  TEEASUEEE;  AND  MAJ. 
JAMES  W.  WADSWOETH,  MEMBEE  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  MAE- 
AOEBS. 

CURRENT    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio,  current  expenses; 
the  appropriation  is  ,S61,000  and  your  estimate  is  $60,000.  What  is 
the  population  of  the  home  ? 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  At  present  the  Central  Branch  has  an  average 
present  of  3,060. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  th?  population  this  time  a  year  ago  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  in  1915  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $2,880. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anvthing  expended  under  the  heading  "re- 
ceipts on  account  of  the  effect  of  deceased  members''  ? 

Col. .Wadsworth.  No  current  expenses  proper;  that  was  used  only 
for  the  payment  of  like  claims. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  3ubsistence  the  appropriation  is  $250,000  and 
your  estimate  is  $250,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  reduction  in  that  item. 
There  was  turned  in  last  year  imder  subsistence  $7,833 ;  but  since  the 
war,  prices  generally  have  advanced  and  it  is  not  felt  it  would  be  safe 
to  make  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Borland.  Colonel,  to  what  extent  do  you  raise  any  of  your 
own  sub^tence  products  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  Central  Branch  they  produce  milk,  per- 
haps three-fourths  of  what  we  use,  and  forage  for  the  animals  and 
some  garden  products. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  raise  any  food  animals.  Do  you  slaughter 
any  beef  or  pork? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  slaughter  nothing.  Our  entire 
pasturage  has*  been  used  for  the  milk  cows. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  raise  any  poultry  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No  poultry  at  all. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  do  you  ask  for  this  change  of  language  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  By  letter  bf  January  4  we  have  asked  to  go 
back  to  the  original  language. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  anticipate  you  will  have  as  many  men  in  the 
homes  next  year?     Do  you  thmk  there  will  be  any  change? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  expected  last  year  to  have  a  decrease,  but 
contrary  to  that  we  have  an  increase  oi  321  in  all  the  homes.  This 
year  we  have  a  sUght  increase  over  last  year  up  to  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  our  general  average  present  is  m  excess  this  year  of  what  it 
was  last  year.  Last  year  was  the  £rst  year  it  had  increased  since  1906. 
We  have  no  reason  now  to  believe  it  will  be  any  less  next  year  than  it 
is  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  increase  over  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  For  the  year  ending  Jime  30  it  was  322  and  287 
gained  so  far  this  year  •  but  that  gain  has  been  only  at  two  or  three 
branches.     It  has  not  been  equally  distributed  among  the  branches. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Where  was  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  Southern  Branch,  the  Marion  Branch, 
the  California  Branch,  and  the  Western  Branch. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  those  branches  full? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  California  Branch  is,  but  the  others  are  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  was  a  loss  of  113  at  the  Central  Branch) 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  average  cost  of  your  ration  at  this 
home? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  Central  Branch  the  average  cost  of  the 
ration  was  21.8  cents  for  1915. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  that  mean  21.8  cents  a  meal  or  a  day? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  21.8  cents  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  members  of  the  home  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  all  rations  for  all 
subsistence,  including  the  necessary  civiBans  who  are  attached  to  the 
home.  The  number  subsisted,  of  course,  is  more  than  the  member- 
ship. 

mr.  Borland.  That  is  the  amoimt  you  pay  out,  and  does  not 
include  any  valuation  placed  upon  what  you  raise  for  your  own  use  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  that  covers  what  we  transfer  from  the 
farm  appropriation  to  subsistence.  That  is  the  actual  cost  of  the 
rations. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  produce  you  raise  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  charge  it  to  your  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  and  charge  it  to  subsistence.  In 
obtaining  our  cost  of  rations  this  is  added  to  the  actual  purchases  we 
make. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  this  cost  of  21.8  cents  includes  both  of  those 
items  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  it  is  the  entire  cost  of  the  ration. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  cost  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  cost  in  1915.  Maj.  Jackson's  figures  will 
vary  somewhat  from  ours  because  he  figures  it  on  a  Uttle  different 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  he  figure  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  figures  on  the  expenditures  that  are  made 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  rations.  We  figure  on  the  expenditures 
of  money  and  the  transfers.  In  other  words,  we  might  have  a  little 
more  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  than  we  have  at  the  finish, 
or  it  might  be  the  other  way.  We  figure  on  the  money  expenditure 
for  subsistence  and  on  that  money  expenditure  base  our  cost  of  rations 
while  Maj.  Jackson  takes  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  articles  which 
is  a  bit  more  accurate  than  ours  but  gives  practically  the  same  result. 
We  proceed  as  if  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
the  same  as  at  the  end,  and  that  is  done  for  the  reason  that  our  book- 
keeping deals  with  the  articles  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
price  in  accotmting  for  the  property. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  1  ou  do  not  have  inventories  then  at  the  end  of  the 
year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Absolutely,  but  we  do  not  reckon  it  in  money 
value  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  purchase  property  and  take  it  up 
as  property,  so  many  barrels  of  nour,  for  instance,  and  then  we 
expend  that  on  proper  requisition  and  make  an  inventory  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  expended,  but  we  do  not  carry  out  the  money  value  of 
the  expenditure. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  some  figures  here  in  Maj.  Jackson's  re- 
port relative  to  the  farms  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  He 
gives  a  total  of  $103,121.01  as  the  value  of  farm  products  turned  in 
to  the  commissary,  fed  to  stock,  and  sold  from  all  of  the  farms. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  gives  the  total  appropriation  for  farms  and 
the  expenditure  at  $134,844.  Then  he  says  tnat  the  aggregate  profit 
of  all  tne  branches  on  the  farms  was  $25,976.64.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  he  gets  a  profit  out  of  it.    The  total  expenditure  for  farms 
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was  $134,000  in  round  figures  and  the  total  income  $103,000,  or  a  dif- 
ference on  the  debit  side  of  $31,000,  whereas  he  states  the  profits 
amounted  to  $26,976. 
Col.  Wadsworth.  The  explanation  of  that  is  this:  The  farm  ap- 

f»ropriation  for  the  home  carries  with  it  the  expenditures  to  be  maae 
or  keeping  up  the  park,  the  roads,  the  cemetery,  and  all  the  teaming. 
That  is  afi  cnargeable  to  the  farm  appropriation.     In  figuring  the 

f  profit  Maj.  Jackson  takes  into  account  only  the  productive  part  of  the 
arm. 

The  Chairman.  He  eliminates  the  expenditures  for  upkeep  of  the 
park,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  farm? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Although  the  appropriation  is  made  for  the  farm, 
some  of  these  homes  have  no  farms  at  all. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Exactly.  The  word  "farm''  is  simply  a  term 
which  covers  all  that  expenditure  and  much  of  it  is  not  productive 
at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  the  $25,976  represents  the  profit  on  the 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  expenditures  made  and  the  income  from 
them  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Exactlv.  Probably  not  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  appropriation  figures  in  the  producing  part  of  the  farm. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  How  does  Maj.  Jackson  separate  the  expense 
accoimt  1 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  does  that  in  this  way:  We  have  so  many 
teams  at  the  central  branch,  and  so  many  of  those  teams  are  appUeo 
to  the  daily  operation  of  the  home  in  keeping  up  the  roads  and 
doing  other  work,  and  so  many  teams  are  applied  to  the  work  on  the 
farm. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Your  teams  are  working  back  and  forth  all  the 
time  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  separates  them. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  not  much  mixing  of  them  in  the  daily 
routine.  There  may  be  times  when  we  wiU  have  more  for  one 
purpose  than  the  other,  but  that  is  adjusted  in  the  end.  This  is 
not  an  accurate  statement,  but  it  is  the  best  estimate  possible  to 
obtain. 

Maj.  Wadsowrth.  I  do  not  see  how  he  gets  at  it  myself. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  approximately  correct,  as  near  as  we  can 
figure  it. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  see  how  he  separates  the  actual 
expense  of  growing  the  crops  and  the  actual  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  park,  etc. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  divides  itself  in  this  way:  Certain  employees 
are  kept  on  the  farm  and  certain  teamsters  are  assigned  to  work  of  a 
routine  nature  in  the  home  and  they  are  not  charged  to  the  farm. 
The  dairymen  and  all  the  men  in  that  sort  of  work  are  charged  to  the 
farm. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  can  see  the  theory  on  which  he  works,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  he  separates  the  expenses. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  it  is  approximately  but  not  absolutely 
correct. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Household:  The  appropriation  is  $105,000,  and 
the  estimate  is  $103,000.  What  was  your  unexpelided  balance  for 
1915? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  our  unexpended  balance  was 
$14,212.52. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  .did  you  spend  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  not  that  %ure  available.  We  have 
our  entire  authorized  expenditure  up  to  June  30,  and  we  think  we 
-will  have  a  balance  of  $9,900  on  June  30  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  margin  of  $9,000,  how 
do  you  estimate  you  are  going  to  need  $103,000  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Coal  is  a  very  varying  proposition.  The  prices 
have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  is  hardly  safe  for  us  to  tie  down  too  close 
on  that,  because  we  may  have  to  pay  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  this  year  for  coal? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $2.49  at  the  central  branch. 

The  Chairman.  DeUvered? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  last  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $2.52. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Hospital:  The  appropriation  is  $72,00  0,  and  you 
estimate  is  $72,000.     Was  there  anv  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Under  hospital  we  had  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $1,982  last  year,  but  we  are  having  to  watch  every  possible  angle 
to  keep  within  the  appropriation  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  hospital  population  this  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  but  we  have  had 
added  expenses  in  the  hospital  because  the  cost  of  drugs  has  run  up 
so  high.  We  are  right  on  ufe  verge  and  will  have  to  economize  in 
every  possible  way  in  order  to  get  through  this  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  mean  an  average  oi  468  in  the  hospital 
or  a  total  of  468  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  average  which  runs  through  the 
j^ear.  It  has  almost  reached  the  stage  where  your  total  bed  capacity 
is  your  average,  because  there  are  always  enough  people  who  ought 
to  b&  in  the  hospital  to  keep  them  full. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  suppose  that  is  naturally  so. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  xes.  We  woidd  Uke  to  increase  this  estimate  at 
least  $1,000.  We  are  paying  for  some  drugs  as  much  as  four  times 
what  we  paid  a  year  ago,  and  if  this  condition  continues  we  wiU  be 
short  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  proposed  change  in  the 
lan^a^on  page  326  ? 

(5)1.  Wadsworth.  That  is  rescinded.  I  do  not  understand  just 
how  that  got  in.  ^  letter  was  written  on  January  4  rescinding  and 
restoring  it  as  it  stood  in  the  current  law.  A  letter  was  written  stat- 
ing: ''It  is  desired  that  the  italicized  words  be  stricken  out  and  the 
brackets  omitted,  restoring  the  wording  according  to  current  law." 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation:  The  appropriation  is  $1,200  and 
your  estimate  is  $1,200. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  turned  in  a  balance  of  $48.43,  and 
the  indications  are  this  year  we  will  come  out  about  the  same  way. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Repairs:  You  are  asking  for  $53,000,  as  against 
$54,000  this  j^ear.  xou  are  proposing  to  spend  $8,916  on  boilers, 
engines,  machinery,  and  fittings,  as  against  $3,337  last  year.  What 
is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  necessary  to  reinstall  some  of  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  What  machinery  do  you  want  to  reinstall  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Part  of  the  power-liouse  equipment.  We  have 
changed  over  our  pumping  station  there  so  that  we  are  doing  more 
pumping.  We  are  using  electric  pumps,  whereas  we  used  to  use 
steam  pumps  and  that  necessitates  some  changes  in  the  power  house 
as  set  out  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  for  1915  i 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $6,284. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  us  to  insert  the  word  "whitewashers." 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  that  is  the  only  change. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  included  under  the  head  of  laborers  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  may  be,  but  our  classification  is  different 
in  our  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  hiring  them  right  along,  have 
you  not  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  carrying  them  under 
"repairs." 

FARM. 

(See  p.  578.) 

The  Chairman.  Farm:  The  appropriation  is  $23,000  and  you  are 
asking  for  $24,000.     Is  this  a  proauctive  farm? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  has  been  up  until  within  the  last  month. 
We  have  had  a  ^ood  herd  there  of  100  cattle  and  they  have  been 
giving  a  good  yield.  Our  farm  products  last  year  amounted  to 
$14,529.53.  Recentlv,  some  of  our  cattle  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  tuberculosis  ana  we  have  had  to  do  away  with  quite  a  number 
of  them.  Now  it  is  a  question,  until  the  remainder  of  the  herd  are 
tested  out,  to  know  whether  we  will  continue  the  herd  there  or  not. 
If,  on  another  test,  more  of  them  go  bad,  it  would  not  seem  practicable 
to  continue  the  herd  at  all.  If  so,  the  farm  expenditures  will*  be 
materially  decreased. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  herd  was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  milk 
required  at  the  home  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No;  not  at  the  Dayton  Home.  We  have  never 
had  more  than  80  cows  there  in  milk. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  Mai.  Jackson  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  you  have  no  garden  at  this  home.  He  says  that 
it  was  stated  a  hundred  acres  are  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
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Col.  Wads  WORTH.  They  have  gone  in  for  dairying  because  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  home  to  secure  competent  employees.  Where 
there  is  more  labor  attached  to  production  it  is  more  duficult  than  it 
is  for  us  to  carry  on  an  operation  like  dairying  where  the  farming  can 
be  done  with  less  labor  and  more  machinery,  and  I  presume  that  is  the 
principal  reason  we  utihze  the  farm  for  dairj^ing. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  long  have  you  had  this  dairy  herd  at  the  Cen- 
tral Branch  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  has  been  there  15  years 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  SiiERLEY.  Was  not  the  herd  practically  destroyed  by  some 
disease  of  the  cows  some  years  back  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  a  herd  that  got  infectious  abortion, 
which  resulted  in  their  quitting  breeding,  but  it  never  did  away  with 
the  herd.  The  cows  went  out  one  by  one  and  for  several  years  the  herd 
was  kept  up  bv  buying  fresh  cows,  milking  them  out,  and  letting  them 
go  to  tne  market. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  lost  one  herd  in  that  way,  and  now  you  have  the 
prospect  of  losing  another  herd  on  account  oi  tuberculosis.  Is  this  a 
very  profitable  business  in  view  of  those  facts? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  As  I  stated,  it  is  very  discouraging  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Isn't  it  a  little  more  than  that? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  has  come  on  us  within  the  last  30  days 
when  our  test  was  made.  We  have  a  herd  there  which  is  kept  under 
conditions  as  good  as  any  herd  in  the  country,  and  the  cows  appear 
to  be  healthy.  They  were  fat,  sleek,  and  last  year's  yield  from  that 
herd  was  exceptionally  good,  and  without  any  idea  that  they  were 
infected  we  sold  oflF  some  fat  cows  and  they  went  to  the  butcher. 
It  was  then  found  that  one  of  these  fat  cows  for  which  we  reaKzed 
6  cents  a  pound  was  unfit  for  food.  That  caused  us  to  make  a  test 
of  the  whole  herd  and  40  per  cent  of  the  herd  reacted.  We  slaughtered 
the  40  and  all  of  them  were  passed  as  fit  for  food  with  the  exception 
of  4. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  not  that  rather  suggest  there  is  something 
inherently  bad  in  your  management? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  I  do  not  beUeve  there 
is  a  dairy  that  has  better  conditions  than  we  had  there. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating,  and  no 
matter  what  your  conditions  may  be,  the  result  is  that  40  per  cent 
of  your  herd  now  have  to  be  slaughtered  on  account  of  tuberculosis, 
and  you  do  not  know  now  how  many  more  may  have  to  be  slaughtered 
and  a  few  years  ago  you  lost  a  big  part  of  your  herd  on  account  of 
diseased  cows  as  a  result  of  breeding. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  that  was  a  disease  that  spread  all  over  the 
countrv,  and  the  management  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  There 
were  thousands  of  herds  that  were  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  it  is  going  to  continue,  I  raise  the  question  of 
whether  you  are  not  wastmg  time  and  money  on  the  herd. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  agree  with  you  on  that  proposition.  At  pres- 
ent the  outlook  is  not  promising,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say  that  if 
on  the  rctcst — wc  can  not  test  these  cattle  for  90  days  after  the  last 
test — as  I  say,  if  on  the  retost  there  are  others  that  have  now  passed 
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the  test  successfully  that  drop  out,  it  ^ould  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  abandon  it  entirely. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Are  you  continuing  to  breed  there? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  right  along. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Are  you  saving  the  calves? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Wo  are  slaughtering  every  calf  that  does  not 
pass  the  test. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Were  the  bulls  tubercular  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Every  animal  now  on  that  place  passed  the 
tuberculosis  test.  Every  animal  that  we  have  purcnased  has  passed 
the  test  successfully.     It  was  those  that  we  produced 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  question  was  did  your  bulls  develop  tubercu- 
losis ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  neither  one  of  the  bulls  was  affected. 
The  buUs  are  sound  to-day. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  disposed  of  the  tubercular  animals  by 
killinjg  them  ? 

ColT  Wadsworth.  Every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  Did  you  dispose  of 
the  beef  or  use  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  sold  it  to  the  packing  houses.  All  of  the 
beef  was  sold  foi  immediate  slaughter  and  was  subjected  to  Govern- 
ment inspection.  We  got  beef  prices  for  what  passed  the  inspection 
for  meat,  and  for  what  was  condemned  we  got  only  $10  or  $12  for 
the  tallow  and  hides,  or  tankage  prices.  The  net  result  is  that  we  are 
realizing  just  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  those  cows  that  were 
slaughtered.  Forty  cows  that  were  disposed  of  realized  about  60  per 
cent  of  their  cost. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  In  the  meantime,  have  you  any  difficulty  in 
getting  milk  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  can  buy  milk  in  Dayton,  from  the 
Dayton  pure-milk  supply. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  That  suppUes  Dayton? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  pastemized  milk,  but  it  is  not  milk 
of  as  good  quahty  as  we  were  producing  ourselves. 

Ma],  Wadsworth.  What  are  you  paying  for  it? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Under  this  year's  contract  we  are  paying  16.1 
cents,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  15.9  cents  is  the  price  stated  here. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  15.9  cents  per  gallon. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Is  there  anything  in  the  report  showing  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  milk  by  the  herd  1 

Mr.  MONDELL.  It  is  13.98  cents. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  And  you  are  buying  it  for  16  cents. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  buying  it  for  16  cents.  There  is  another 
thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Our  herd  is  the  only  com- 
petitor with  the  supply  that  the  dealers  have. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  ou  probably  would  have  to  pay  more  if  you  did  not 
have  the  herd  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  would  probably  have  to  pav  20  cents.  The 
price  there  about  two  years  ago  was  21  cents  when  feed  was  cheaper 
than  it  is  now.  A  farmer  came  in  there  and  underbid  them,  and  they 
dropped  down  to  the  present  low  price  in  order  to  freeze  him  out. 
This  price  is  much  below  the  average. 
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Maj.  Wadswoeth.  We  never  produced  enough  milk  from  the  herd 
to  supply'  the  home. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  always  contracted  for  a  good  deal  of  it,  but 
I  think  we  produce  enough  to  enable  us  to  practically  fix  the  price, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton  we  will  pay  more 
than  20  cents  for  milk  when  our  herd  goes  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  do  you  supply? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  supply  practically  three-fifths  of  it. 

NORTHWESTERN   BRANCH,   MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Northwestern  Branch,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.     What  is  the  population  of  this  home  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  average  present  is  1,566. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  population  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  One  thousana  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  There 
has  been  a  shrinkage  of  100. 

The  Chairman.  For  current  expenses  your  estimate  is  $45,000, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation.  What  was  your 
unexpended  balance  ? 

Cot.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $1,048.52. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  there  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson  ^ives  the  number  present  at  the 
branch  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  as  1,338. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  an  additional  capacitv  of  135  vacant 
beds  there  in  the  barracks,  and  there  are  60  in  the  hospital,  making 
195  to  be  added  to  that  to  give  the  full  capacity  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  amounts  to  1,537. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  had  1,666  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  capacity  must  have  been  reduced  since 
then? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  the  capacity  last  year.  We  used  then 
beyond  what  we  ordinarily  use  by  putting  in  additional  beds,  and  the 
capacity  was  reduced  by  taking  out  those  extra  beds. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistance  your  estimate  is  $145,000,  while 
the  current  appropriation  is  $140,000.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an 
increase  in  the  item  for  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  time  this  estimate  was  made  the  indica- 
tions were  that  our  average  present  would  keep  up.  It  was  higher 
at  that  time,  and  there  has  been  a  general  increase  m  prices  all  along 
the  line. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  about  100  less  than 
you  had  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  population  is  100  less  now,  but  that  is  a 
condition  that  did  not  exist  last  fall  at  the  time  we  prepared  the 
estimates.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  might  cut  $3,000  from 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  a  deficit  in  this  item  ? 

31161—16 ^30 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  The}'^  reported  within  the  last  10  days  that 
there  would  be  a  deficit,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  certain 
articles  of  subsistence,  potatoes  notably.  The  price  of  potatoes  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Last  year  we  had 
to  have  a  deficiencv. 

The  Chairman.  That  gave  you,  all  told,  $139,500  last  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  could  safely  reduce  that 
estimate.  I  think  we  could  reduce  that  $145,000  to  $142,000  taking 
off  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  With  100  less  people,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
$140,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  could  be  if  prices  were  tne  same. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  For  household  the  current  appropriation  is 
$58,000  and  your  estimate  is  $58,000.  What  is  the  unexpended 
balance  under  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  turned  back  $7,262.  Our  esti- 
mates of  expenditures  this  year  indicate  that  we  will  probably  have 
$2,500  left. 

HOSPFTAL. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  hospital  the  current  appropriation  is 
$45,000  and  your  estimate  is  $45,000.     What  is  the  population  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was  267. 
That  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  last  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  number  present  in  the  hospital  on  the  day 
that  this  return  was  made  up,  which  was  February  10,  was  246. 
That  is  the  number  that  happened  to  be  in  the  hospital  on  the  day 
this  return  was  made. 

TRAN  SPORTATION . 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation  the  current  appropriation  is 
$800  and  your  estimate  is  $600.     Is  this  one  of  the  popular  homes  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  people  go  there.  It  is 
near  Chicago,  and  the  transportation  item  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  is  at 
some  other  homes  where  they  travel  longer  distances. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  the  current  appropriation  is  $34,000, 
and  your  estimate  is  $40,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  On  that  question  of  repairs  at  the  Northwestern 
Branch  there  is  urgent  need  for  extensive  repairs  to  a  number  of  old 
buildings.  The  repairs  have  been  allowed  to  drop  behind,  and  it 
will  require  a  considerable  expenditure  to  bring  them  up.  Quite  a 
number  of  buildings  have  to  be  repainted,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  in  some  toilets  and  urinals,  and  to  make  quite  extensive  repairs. 
There  will  be  urgent  need  for  every  dollar  that  we  have  asked  for 
at  the  Northwestern  Home. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  are  there  at  the  North- 
western Home  ? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  no  record  of  the  exact  number.  I  find 
in  Mai.  Jackson's  report,  at  the  bottom  of  page  77,  the  statement 
tliat  tnere  are  61  buitdmgs. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  the  current  appropriation  is  $9,000, 
and  your  estimate  is  $9,000.     Is  this  a  productive  farm  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  This  last  year  we  put  in  a  garden 
there  and  it  was  very  satisfactory.  That  was  1915,  or  this  last 
season. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  a  garden  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Raising  what  i 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Cabbages  and  other  vegetables  to  be  supplied 
for  the  table. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  much  of  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  will  not  meet  our  needs  by  any  means,  but 
it  wiU  be  quite  a  factor  in  reducing  the  expense,  and  it  will  be  more 
of  a  factor  in  furnishing  a  variety. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  it  been  only  during  the  last  year  that  you 
have  had  the  farm  in  operation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  was  only  last  year  that  we  raised  vegetables, 
A  year  ago  we  produced  only  $218  worth  of  vegetables  and  that 
was  produced  by  a  man  who  rented  it  on  shares.  Now  we  have  let 
some  of  the  land,  and  land  that  was  formerly  used  for  hay  will  be 
used  for  garden  stuff. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  mean  by  letting  it? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  let  it  for  a  part  of  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  farming  on  shares  t 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  find  that  that  is  the  better  plan 
for  handling  it,  rather  than  hiring  the  labor  and  trying  to  do  it 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  available  for  cultivation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  use  80  acres,  or  we  have  80  acres  available^ 
We  have  not  used  that  much. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  report  here  shows  that  you  have  no  farm,  but 
that  you  have  25  acres  under  cultivation  for  a  vegetable  garden. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  are  70  acres  on  the  reservation  reported  as 
suitable  or  available  for  gardening  purposes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  said  we  had  80,  but  that  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  new  scheme  of  farming  on  the  share 
system  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  near  a  good  market,  and  it 
is  no  trouble  to  secure  people  who  will  take  it  on  shares,  because 
they  can  sell  the  products. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  This  land  is  not  in  hay,  is  it? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  that  big  bottom  that  was  in  hay  is  in 
a  garden  now.  We  raise  cabbages  there.  It  is  rather  low  land  and 
not  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Do  you  lose  much  by  theft? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 
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ROOT  CELLAB. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  new  root  cellar  you  ask  $1,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  root  cellar  is  needed  there  on  account  o! 
the  extreme  teinperature  m  winter.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  roots 
in  during  the  faU  so  as  not  to  lose  them  by  freezing.  If  we  do  not 
keep  them  properly,  the  shrinkage  on  them  is  frightful. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  for? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  for  the  storage  of  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
other  roots  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  for  the  storage  of  the  products  of  your  own 
garden  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Partially,  if  we  succeed  in  raising  them,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  whether  we  have  garden  products  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  putting  in  this  root  cellar  to  store  the 
roots  you  buy  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  And  also  the  roots  we  raise. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  storing  them  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  had  a  root  cellar  there  before,  but  not 
a  good  one,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  from 
freezing.  Besides,  it  is  away  down  near  the  bam  so  that  the  vege- 
tables would  freeze  in  the  winter  time  after  we  dug  them  up  before 
we  couldget  them  in  the  cellar, 

Maj.  T^^s WORTH.  That  is  the  place  for  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  root 
cellar  near  the  storehouse. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  involves  nothing  but  labor;  have  you  not 
members  there  who  could  build  the  root  cellar  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 

EASTERN   branch,  TOGUS,  ME. 
CUBBBNT  EXPBN8ES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Eastern  Branch,  Togus,  Me.  The 
current  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  $44,000,  and  your 
estimate  is  $44,000.    What  is  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Branch  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  average  present  was  1,337  as  against  1,379 
a  year  ago. 

The  (^airman.  What  was  the  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $1,102.20. 

The  Chairman.  The  population  of  this  home  has  apparently  fallen 
off  during  the  last  few  years. 

Col.  'V^i^swoRTH.  The  population  last  year  was  222  more  than  it 
was  the  preceding  year.  That  was  the  first  year  we  had  had  a  gain 
there  since  1906.  The  indications  this  year  are  that  it  is  goin^  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  for  some  time  the  incucations 
were  that  it  would  run  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  reason  for  the 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  homes? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  None  whatever. 

Col.  Close.  Of  course  there  are  more  Spanish-American  veterans 
coming  in;  not  only  that,  but  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  old 
men,  tneir  wives  die,  and  their  children  get  married  off,  so  that  they 
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have  no  place  to  live.  For  that  reason  more  of  them  are  coining  into 
t  tie  homes.     Those  are  the  onlv  two  reasons  I  can  assign  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Sherwood  bill  was  passed,  the  statement 
was  made  that  a  good  many  of  thfese  men  would  be  able  to  keep  out 
i>f  the  homes  and  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Col.  Close.  A  good  many  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  still,  there  is  an  additional  class  coming  in. 
Is  that  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  home  ties? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  get  good  treatment  at  the  homes. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Splendid  care  is  taken  of  them,  and  that  is  an 
inducement  for  them  to  come. 

Col.  Close.  They  get  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat — more  than  the 
average  people  have. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  the  current  appropriation  is 
SI  12,500  and  you  are  asking  $115,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  turned  in  last  year  $1,943.38.  Our  esti- 
mafe  here,  as  at  some  of  the  other  homes,  was  based  on  the  increased 
prices  we  were  having  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  aue  to  that  more  than  to  any  anticipated 
increase  in  the  population  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  this  branch  there  was  no  anticipation  of  an 
increase  in  population.  The  Eastern  Branch  fluctuates  less  than  any 
other  brancn  we  have. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  lost  39  last  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  The  people  of  that  vicinity  keep  up 
that  branch,  and  they  do  not  exchange  or  transfer  to  other  branches 
like  they  do  at  some  of  the  other  branches.  They  are  largely  people 
from  that  community. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  are  1,337. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  nearly  does  that  fill  it  up  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  could  take  care  of  1,660.  That  is  the  bed 
capacity  at  this  time,  but  it  could  be  extended  beyond  that  if  need  be. 
We  have  one  barrack  there  not  occupied  that  we  could  open  up. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  household  your  current  appropriation  is 
$70,000  and  the  estimate  is  $68,000.  What  was  the  unexpended 
balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $16,000.  If  the 
weather  conditions  do  not  require  us  to  have  to  ask  for  additional 
coal  we  will  probably  have  $4,000  left  this  year.  Our  liabilities  at 
present  will  leave  us  $4,000.  But  should  they  have  the  weather 
continue  cold  during  March  and  April  and  have  to  have  additional 
coal,  that  would  not  last  very  long. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Hospital:  You  are  asking  for  $38,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  a  deficiency  of  $1,000  there,  and  we 
would  like  to  increase  the  amount  of  this  appropriation  by  a  like 
ftinount. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  a  deficiency  in  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  Yes;  we  have  a  deficiency  pending  of  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  tne  hospital  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Three  hundred  and  two. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  population  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  There  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  members  of  this  branch  in  the  hospital  population 
than  any  other  branch  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  of  the  cold  climate  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  so.  That  has  been  true  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Chairma'n.  The  great  majority  of  these  men,  however,  are  in 
fairly  good  health  considering  their  age,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  As  good  as  comd  be  expected  of  men  of  that  age. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Remarkably  good  for  their  age,  but  the  per- 
centage of  very  feeble  men  is  quite  large. 

Col.  Close.  And  that  number,  of  course,  is  increasing  every  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  death  rate  in  the  last  40  days  has  been 
heavier  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  home.  From  the  first  of 
January  until  the  tenth  of  January  in  all  the  homes  we  lost  123 
members,  in  that  10-day  period. 

Col.  Close.  Grip  and  pneumonia  simply  swept  them  away. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  average  loss  running  through  the  ordinary 
period  would  be  about  55  or  60.  It  was  more  than  doubled  during 
those  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  account  of  this  prevalent  grip  condi- 
tion? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes.  When  I  came  to  analyze  the  matter  there 
were  only  three  or  four  branches  which  sustained  these  heavy  losses 
and  the  others  ran  about  normal.  At  three  or  four  branches  it  just 
simply  swept  them  away.     The  Pacific  branch  was  one  of  them. 

Col.  Close.  That  is  surprising. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  Marion  Branch  is  another  one  that  was 
hard  hit. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation:  You  are  asking  $800"  the  same  as 
you  had  this  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  turned  back  $22  under  transporta- 
tion. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Repairs:  You  are  asking  for  $34,000  as  against 
$30,000  this  year.     What  was  your  unexpended  balance  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Under  repairs  we  turned  back  $10,900, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Of  this  year's  appropriation  we  will  expend  it 
all.  Our  present  indications  are  we  will  nave  only  $900  leeway  on 
the  30th  of  June,  and  the  same  statement  made  in  reference  to  the 
old  buildings  at  the  Northwestern  branch  applies  equally  to  the 
Eastern  branch. 

Col.  Close.  All  the  buildings  at  the  Eastern  branch  are  frame 
building. 

Col.  Wadsworth,  All  the  buildings  are  frame  buildings,  and  con- 
stant repairs  are  necessary.     If  we  let  the  work  go  one  year  we  have 
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'<->  do  more  work  the  next.  It  is  just  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
iVork  we  will  do.  Sometimes  we  think  possibly  we  will  let  certain 
wvork  go  another  year  and  then  the  following  year  it  makes  the  work 
a.  little  heavier.  I  do  not  know  just  why  they  had  so  much  to  turn 
i>ack  last  year  which  they  could  not  use  to  good  advantage. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  Farm:  The  appropriation  this  y^earis  $16,500  and 
you  are  asking  for  $16,000.     Is  there  a  herd  at  this  branch? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  the  herd  is  practically  all  there  is  of 
the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  herd  have  you  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  About  80. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  all  your  own  milk  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  AJl,  except  periodically  we  have  to  buy  some. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  you  supply  au  your  own  milk? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  in  a  vicinity  where  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  practical  at  all,  to  secure  milk.  The  Eastern  Branch  is  out  in  the 
woods,  practically  away  from  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  good  success  with  your  herd  ? 

Col.  Wadswotrh.  Yes;  we  have  never  had  any  disease.  The  herd 
has  been  running  along  uniformly  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  farm  products  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  $22,415.35,  according  to  Maj.  Jackson's  report. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  right. 

Col.  Close.  We  have  a  very  nne  herd  there,  and  very  fine  thorough- 
bred cattle. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  major  portion  of  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
represents  milk,  I  presume  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  AU  but  $500,  and  that  represents  hay  products. 

SOUTHERN   BRANCH,   HAMPTON,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va. :  For  current 
expenses,  you  are  asking  $45,000.  What  is  the  population  of  this 
branch  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  Southern  Branch  has  an  average  present 
of  2,079  against  an  average  present  a  year  ago  of  1,924,  an  mcrease  of 
155. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Subsistence,  you  are  asking  $160,000,  as  against 
$155,000.     Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  had  an  unexpended  balance  under 
subsistence  of  $1,500.  This  year  we  have  a  deficiency  pending  of 
$16,000,  which  just  about  squares  with  our  increase  in  membership. 
We  would  Uke  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  amount  stated  here.  We 
would  like  to  raise  the  estimate  of  $160,000  to  $175,000.  There  is  no 
indication  of  this  increased  membership  being  temporary.  The  pres- 
ent indication  is  that  the  same  percentage  of  increase  will  continue 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  branch,  being  located  near  the  great 
centers  of  the  East,  draws  very  heavily. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  increase  been  pretty  steady? 
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Col.  Wads  WORTH.  Yes;  that  has.  been  uniform  for  six  or  seven 
months — practically  all  this  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson  gives  the  increase  at  77. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  the  increase  upon  the  date  he  made 
his  report. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  January  10. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  On  what  date  did  he  make  his  inspection,  in 
October  or  November  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  August  31. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  has  grown,  you  see,  from  77  on  that  date 
to  155  up  to  the  present  date. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Household,  you  are  asking  $63,000,  and  the  appro- 
priation is  $63,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  On  household  we  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of 
$2,000  on  account  of  increased  expenditures  for  coal.  We  had  to 
open  up  a  barracks  which  had  been  closed,  and  that  increased  our 
radiation. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Hospital:  The  appropriation  is  $43,000  and  you 
are  asking  for  $43,000.     What  is  tne  hospital  population  now? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  hospital  population  is  practically  the  same 
as  last  year,  234  now  as  against  233  last  year. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation:  $1,200. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  For  transportation  we  paid  several  hundred 
dollars  out  of  the  post  fund  last  year,  and  probably  will  have  to  do 
the  same  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  asldng  no  deficiency  under 
that  item.     It  is  taken  care  of  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  appropriation  this  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  appear  to  have  about  $814,  but  you  under- 
stand transportation  is  not  Uke  anything  else.  We  can  not  tell 
what  the  expenditure  will  be.  There  are  no  liabilities  existing 
against  that  appropriation  imtil  it  is  actually  issued.  It  is  not 
expended  until  the  oills  are  presented,  and  that  is  always  paid  out 
in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  As  to  the  other  appropriations 
we  have  our  estimates  in  in  advance  and  can  tell  what  our  future 
expenditures  are  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  a  man  entitled  to  transportation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  On  his  first  admission  to  the  home,  if  he  is 
without  means  to  pay  his  own  way,  and  occasionally  if  he  is  caught 
in  dire  straits  we  pay  his  transportation  on  readmission,  if  he  is 
not  able  to  get  to  the  homo. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tfiere  many  cases  of  the  latter  kind  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Not  very  many;  a  very  small  percentage  com- 
pared with  the  whole. 

Col.  Close.  There  is  another  one,  in  case  the  doctors  recomraend 
that  they  be  changed  from  one  place  to  another  for  the  bnefit  of  their 
health. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  case  you  pay  their  transportation  ? 

Col.  C1.0SE.  Yes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  would  say  that  not  5  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  transportation  is  expended  for  those  two  classes,  and  the  rest 
is  for  the  first  admissions. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  are  asking  $9,000.  Have  you 
a  productive  farm  here  ? 

Col.  Wadsw^orth.  No,  sir.  This  farm  illustrates  what  we  said  a 
\vhile  ago.  This  is  to  take  care  of  the  grounds  and  do  the  hauling  for 
the  home. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  What  do  you  pay  for  milk  there  now? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Twenty-three  cents,  I  think,  on  our  regular 
c'ontract,  and  we  made  a  supplemental  contract  and  they  jumped 
the  price  to  25  cents. 

ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $30,000  for  an  administration 
building.  This  is  to  put  up  the  central  portion  of  an  existing  build- 
ing, is  it  not? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  this  would  be  a  new  proposition  en- 
tirely. 

The  Chairman.'  What  is  this  proposition ? 

•Col.  Wadsworth.  To  build  an  administration  building,  the  gov- 
ernor's office,  adjutant's  office,  and  headquarter's  office. 

The  Chairman.  -Where  are  those  offices  now  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  are  in  an  old  building  which  has  been 
used  for  that  purpose  for  a  great  many  years. 

Col.  Close.  The  one  they  have  there  now  is  a  very  small  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Practically  all  the  buildings  at  this  branch  have 
been  renewed  and  rebuilt,  and  a  few  years  ago  when  the  scheme  of 
building  the  branch  over  was  commenced  this  was  part  of  the  project, 
and  is  now  about  the  only  part  that  remains  uncompleted;  is  not 
that  the  way  of  it,  Maj.  Wadsworth  ?  You  are  more  familiar  with  it 
than  I  am. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.'  It  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  which  in  away  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  the  time  Mr.  Tawney  was  chairman 
of  the  committee,  refiOly  approved  of,  and  it  was  built  graduaUy  each 
vear,  and  this  is  the  last  of  it.  The  old  barracks  were  old  hospital 
\)uildings  during  the  war  and  they  absolutely  rotted  down.  The 
headquarter's  office  is  now  in  an  old  building  that  ought  to  be  replaced. 

Coi.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  the  estimate 
which  came  to  us  from  the  branch  was  $50,000,  but  we  could  not 
quite  make  up  our  minds  to  recommend  more  than  $30,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  did  not  seem  to  impress  the  Inspector  General 
with  the  necessity  for  this  building. 

Col.  Cix)8E.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  called  to  his  attention 
or  whether  anything  was  said  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  did  not  make  any  reference  to  it  in  his  report  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  was  brought  to  his 
attention  at  all,  because  this  has  been  an  annual  affair.  I  think  it 
has  been  asked  for  each  year  for  several  years. 
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NEW  WING  TO   HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  new  wing  to  hospital,  $25,000."  What  is 
the  necessity  for  this  ? 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital  on 
account  of  the  increased  membership. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  more  members  in  the  hospital  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  no  more  room  in  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  hospital? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  actual  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital  is  352. 
We  apparently  have  some  vacant  beds  in  the  hospital.  I  will  i^th- 
draw  tne  statement  that  all  the  beds  were  full,  because  they  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capacity  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  are  352  beas  in  the  hospital,  with  37  of 
them  vacant  the  day  this  report  was  made  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  barracks  down  there  which  arc  not 
occupied  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  only  one  unoccupied  and  one  partially 
occupied. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  they  not  be  utilized  for  hospital 
purposes  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  are  situated  so  they  could  not  be  used  for 
hospital  purposes  without  a  large  expenditure  to  build  messing  facili- 
ties and  things  of  that  sort.  They  would  not  be  suitable  anyhow,  as 
they  are  frame  buildings. 

Col.  Close.  It  would  require  an  entirely  new  outfit  for  cooking  and 
everything  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Wo  would  have  to  make  a  separate  plant  of  it 
entirely.  They  are  frame  buildings,  and  neither  of  them  is  in  a  good 
enough  state  of  repair  to  justify  any  outlay  to  convert  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  cJiaracter  of  this  wing  you  pro- 
pose to  erect? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  would  be  a  brick  structure  to  be  attached 
to  the  present  structure. 

The  Uhairman.  How  many  beds  would  it  add  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  would  add  from  40  to  50  beds.  I  am  stating 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  which  was  somewhat  larger,  but  we 
think  it  could  be  reduced  and  still  get  tnat  bed  capacity  by  attaching 
it  to  the  other  building  at  a  place  where  we  would  save  expenses. 

Mr,  Borland.  Have  you  actually  got  hospital  patients  outside  of 
the  hospital? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  not  carrying  them  as  hospital  patients. 
We  have  three  barracks  which  are  termed  convalescent  or  old  men's 
barracks,  and  there  are  many  men  in  those  barracks  who  really 
ought  to  be  in  the  hospital  under  the  care  of  nurses.  In  the  con- 
valescent barracks  they  are  only  provided  with  medicine  and  are 
without  any  nursing  or  medical  attention  except  the  surgeon  makes 
his  calls  as  he  is  required. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson  states  there  were  229  in  the  hospital 
and  319  sick  in  quarters. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  refers  to  those  in  the  convalescent  bar- 
racks and  many  of  those  ought  to  be  in  the  hospital  proper. 
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^Bhdr.  MoNDELL.  He  does  Qot  give  the  capacity  of  your  hospital  as 
^e  asyou  do.    He  states  it  at  244. 

Col.  Wadswoeth.  The  figures  I  read  include  the  members  who  are 
>i\  extra  duty  and  the  employees  of  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wing  to  be  attached  to  the  present  hospital  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  and  made  a  part  of  it. 

WESTERN   BRANCH,    LEAVENWORTH,    KANS. 

The  Chairman.  Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans.  What  is 
your  population? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  an  average  present  oi  2,443  against 
2,451  one  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  same  population. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  running  a  little  ahead  of 
what  it  was  last  year,  up  to  within  the  last  report  or  two.  The  figures 
I  am  reading  are  from  the  report  of  February  10  and  the  average 
refers  to  the  average  for  the  ten-day  period. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  current  expenses  you  are  asKing  for  $48,600, 
the  same  as  the  current  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  under  tliis 
item  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  turned  back  last  year  under  current  ex- 
penses $4,000. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Subsistence:  The  appropriation  is  $187,000  and 
you  are  asking  for  $191,000.     What  was  your  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $466.  At  present  we  will  have  to  reduce  our 
contracts  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficiency.  We  will  use  every  dollar 
we  have  available. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  for  any  deficiency  under  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  deficiency  for  the 
Western  Branch.  We  have  a  very  excellent  governor  there  who  has 
figured  out  just  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  before  a  deficiency  actually 
arises  he  is  taking  steps  to  reduce  his  contracts. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOAL  OR  OIL  FUEL. 

[See  p.  576]. 

The  Chairman.  Household:  you  are  asking  for  $85,000,  and  you 
have  $90,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  question  of  household  at  the  Western 
Branch  and  the  question  of  repairs  you  will  probably  have  to  consider 
together,  because  it  brings  up  the  old  question  about  the  use  of  coal 
or  oil,  which  I  think  the  committee  has  heard  something  of  in  years 
gone  by.  For  several  years  past  the  appropriation  act  has  carried  a 
provision  which  prohibits  the  expenditiu*e  of  any  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  fuel  oil  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  managers  it 
can  be  burned  more  economically  than  coal,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  has  been  your  experience  ? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  experience  during  the  past  nine  years  has 
been  in  favor  of  oil.  Oil  has  recently  advanced  in  price.  We  are 
paying  this  year  1.9  cents  per  gallon.  Our  present  quotation  on  it  is 
3 .7  cents  per  gallon,  practically  double  what  we  are  paying  now,  and 
if  the  bill  should  carry  the  same  provision  next  year  that  it  does  now 
we  would  be  unable  to  use  the  appropriation,  because  we  would  be 
•  prohibited  from  burning  oil  because  admittedly  this  year  it  will  cost 
more  than  coal,  and  we  would  not  have  the  funcls  to  convert  the  plant 
into  a  coal-burning  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  oil  do  you  use  in  a  year  ? 

Col.  Wadswoi^th.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  report  from  the 
governor  which  sets  out  in  deatil  a  statement  of  the  entire  proposition. 

Mr.  Borland.  Colonel,  if  oil  remains  above  3  cents,  now  will  it 
compare  with  coal  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  set  out  fully  in  this  report  and  perhaps 
clearer  than  I  could  give  it  to  you  because  it  involves  going  over  the 
figures.  The  governor  of  the  Western  Branch  is  a  very  conservative 
business  man  and  has  put  together  the  figures  in  very  good  shape. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  refer  to  Governor  Cooke  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  for  this  report  to  go  in 
the  record  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

The  report  reierred  to  follows: 

western  branch. 

February  12,  1916. 
From:  The  governor,  Western  Branch. 
To:  The  president  board  of  managers. 
Subject:  Coal  burning  equipment  and  relative  values,  coal  aiid  oil  fuel. 

1.  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  25th  ultimo  the  following  information  is 
submitted: 

2.  In  January,  1914,  the  chief  engineer,  who  is  a  technicallv  educated  and  expe- 
rienced man,  at  my  request  made  a  careful  investigation. of  the  power  and  heating 
plant  and  all  conditions  relating  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  in  the  event 
coal  were  to  be  used  for  fuel,  the  additional  equipment  necessary  to  be  installed  for 
that  purpose,  together  with  labor,  subsistence,  maintenance,  and  depreciation  inci- 
dent thereto.  His  conclusions  were  embodied  in  a  report  by  the  quartermaster  dated 
January  23,  1914,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  your  office. 

3.  In  February,  1914,  a  like  investigation,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  report  of  the  conclusions  reached  made  to  the 
president,  board  of  managers,  March  9,  1914. 

4.  The  whole  subject  has  now  been  again  gone  over  by  the  chief  engineer  without 
any  substantial  change  in  his  former  conclusions.  As  the  conclusions  of  the  chief 
engineer  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  in  substantial  agreement,  and  as  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  chief  engineer  were  not  formulated  as  to  hand-fired  coal,  it  is  deemed  be^t 
on  all  accounts  to  use  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  purpose 
of  this  report  on  installation  of  equipment  and  necessary  expenses  incident  to  coal 
burning. 
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Equipment  necessary  to  be  provided. 


stack  and  breeching 

New  boilers 

Chanfing  supports  of  old  boilers. 

N  ew  Doiler  fronts 

Stokers,  mechanical 

Coal  storage 

R.  R.  trestle 

Coal  and  ash  bins 

Coal-handling  machinery 

New  shop  btulding 


Coal,  hand 
fired. 


The  chief  engineer  states  that  to  these  totals  should  be  added  at  least  15  per  cent, 
account  of  increase  in  prices  since  above  prices  were  obtained 

To  this  should  also  be  added,  for  dummy  cars  and  tracks  for  transporting  coal 
from  bins  to  power  house 

And  for  horses,  carts,  harness,  etc.,  for  hauling  away  ashes 


Total 


S3, 300 

10,500 

1,400 

3,000 


500 


2,400 


21,100 

3,105 

1,000 
1,000 


26,265 


Coal,  stoker 
fired. 


$5,000 
9,800 
1,400 
1,400 

14,800 
5,000 

25,000 
1,200 

11,200 
2,400 


77,200 

11,580 

1.000 
1,000 


90,780 


Comparative  statement  ofannttal  expenses  incident  to  oil  and  coal  consumption. 


Labor 

Subsistence.. 
Depreciation . 
Maintenance. 


Total. 


OU. 


S5,500 
1,600 


500 


7,600 


Coal,  hand 
fired. 


$13,700 

3;  900 

900 

400 


18,900 


Coal,  stoker 
fired. 


$7,700 
2,200 
2,400 
1,500 


13,800 


NoTE.->I>epreciation  and  maintenance  computed  only  on  amount  of  additional  investment. 

5.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  present  stack  is  of  insufficient  capacity  to  burn 
coal  without  koge,  constant  expense  for  forced  mechanical  draft.  Tne  installation 
of  two  new  boilers  is  considered  indispensable  if  coal  is  to  be  burned,  otherwise  con- 
tinuity of  service  and  economv  of  operation  are  not  considered  by  the  engineers 
practicable.  As  to  new  shop  Duilding;  the  present  shop  is  in  the  east  end  of  the 
boiler  room.  This  space  would  be  occupied  b^  the  new  ooilers  installed  and  would 
render  it  necessary  to  construct  a  new  building  adjacent  for  shop  purposes.  The 
proposed  boiler  fronts  would  be  necessary,  as  the  use  of  the  present  ones  would  be 
unpracticable,  and  in  this  installation  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  boiler  walls 
to  furnish  adequate  grate  surface.  The  other  proposed  installations  mentioned  are 
deemed  necessary  to  place  the  plant  in  condition  to  handle  and  burn  coal  in  an  ap- 
proved and  modem  manner,  witn  the  best  and  most  economic  results. 

As  this  plant  furnishes  steam  for  heating  and  other  purposes  for  about  2,600  people, 
mostly  aged  and  sick,  it  is  indispensable  that  its  equipment  should  be  sucn  as  to 
insure  constant  and  efficient  service. 

6.  In  the  data  hereinafter  given  coal  is  reduced  to  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  that  being 
the  basis  of  the  prices  mentioned. 

7-  The  quantity  of  coal  cohsumed,  fiscal  year  1907,  when  last  used  (2,000-pound   I'ons. 

tons)  was 23,435 

To  this  should  be  added  on  account  of  increased  radiation  since  installed 3, 327 

Making  the  amount  required  on  the  basis  of  the  last  year  used  of 26, 762 

Equivalent  in  long  tons  to 23, 894 

The  quantltv  of  coal  required  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  hwich  the  chief  engineer,  after  most  careful  investigation 

concurs  is 16, 538 

^  reduction  of 7, 356 

Or  31  per  cent. 
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8.  In  the  last  calendar  year  the  consumption  of  fuel  oil  was  1,709,000  gallons.  Ba^ 
on  that  quantity  and  results  of  current  operations,  the  chief  engineer  statee  that  the 
quantity  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  normal  weather  conditionfi,  should 
not  exceed  1,650,000  gallons. 

The  Federal  penitentiary  is  now  paying  $2.50  per  ton  for  Leavenworth  coal,  which 
would  be  the  coal  undoubtedly  to  be  used  if  change  from  oil  to  coal  were  made.  This 
low  price  is  a  reduction  of  36  cents  per  ton  over  the  price  of  coal  on  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  were  ba^  in  its  report. 

A  very  sharp  advance  in  fuel  oil  has  recently  occurred,  and  the  price,  if  contract 
were  made  this  date,  would  be  about  $0,037  per  gallon. 

9.  Adopting  the  chief  engineer's  estimate  of  quantity  of  oil,  and  substituting  the 
cost  of  oil  and  coal  required  at  present  prices  above  named  for  the  cost  as  found  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  results  would  be  as  follows: 

Annual  operating  expenses. 


Fuel 

Labor 

Subsistence.. 
Depreciation. 
Maintenance. 


Total. 


OU. 


$61,050.00 
5,500.00 
1,600.00 


500.00 


Coal, 

stoker 

fired. 


68,650.00 


•41,345.00 
7,700.00 

2,aoo.oo 

2,400i00 
1,500.00 


55,145.00 


Coal,  hand 
fired. 


945,532.50 

IS,  TOO.  (10 

3,90a0il 

9QOlO0 

400.00 


64,412.50 


This  shows  an  annual  saving  for  hand-fired  coal  of  $4,217.50  and  by  stoker-fired  coal 
$13,505,  as  against  use  of  oil. 

10.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  reaching  the  above  results  the  extreme  high  price  of 
oil  and  the  extreme  low  price  of  coal  are  used.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  fairer  t-est  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  a  modification  6f  both.  If  the  price  of 
oil  were  reduced  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  or  to  $0,033  (a  greatly  increas^  price 
over  that  of  any  year  since  used  here)  and  the  price  of  coal  increased  10  cents  per  ton 
(this  would  leave  it  26  cents  lower  than  twb  years  ago),  the  above  totals  of  operating 
expens3s  would  read  as  follows: 

Oil,  $62,050;  coal,  stoker  fired,  $56,988.80;  coal,  hand  fired,  $66,253.80. 
This  would  show  an  annual  saving  by  use  of  coal,  stoker  fired,  of  $5,351.20,  and  an 
annual  saving  by  use  of  oil  as  against  coal,  hand  fired,  of  $4,203.80. 

11.  The  average  price  of  fuel  oil  during  the  period  of  nine  years  while  used  here,  is 
$0.0211  per  gallon. 

One  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of  Oil,  at  $0.0211  per  gallon, 
would  amount  to  $34,815. 

Substituting  this  amount  in  the  above  tabulation,  and  using  the  price  of  $2.50  per 
ton  for  coal,  the  comparative  totals  of  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  the  plant 
would  read  as  follows: 

Oil,  $42,415;  coal,  stoker  fired,  $55,145;  coal,  hand  fired,  $64,432.50. 

This  would  show  an  annual  saving  by  the  use  of  oil  as  compared  with  coal,  stoker 
fired,  of  $12,730,  and  as  compared  with  coal,  hand  fired,  of  $22,017.50. 

12.  Since  the  fiscal  vear  1913,  or  within  2i  vears,  the  annual  quant it}r  of  fuel  oil 
consumed  has  been  recluced  600,000  gallons.  While  much  of  this  reduction  may  be 
attributed  to  improvements  of  the  plant,  a  large  part  is  due  to  more  skillful  an<i 
careful  firing,  as  the  oil  is  subject  to  instantaneous  control,  combustion  being  Btoppe<l 
at  once  when  not  needed. 

13.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  advantage  of  the  use  of  oil  is  the  avoidance  of 
smoke.  This  plants  heats  more  than  40  buildings,  occupied  by  about  2,600  people, 
and  the  chief  engineer  is  of  the  opinion  that  painting  requirements  are  lessened  by  the 
use  of  oil.  It  is  thought,  however,  tliat  with  the  installation  of  modem  equipment 
for  stoker  firing  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  smoke  nuisance  should  be  largely  avoided. 

S.  G.  Cooke. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.   When  was  this  plant  built  for  oil? 

Col.  Wadsworth.   In  1907.     Oil  has  been  used  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  report  cover  the  question  of  the  use  of 
slack  or  cheaper  grades  of  coal,  or  does  it  refer  to  the  standard  grade 
of  $2.50  coal  ? 
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Col.  Wadswortii.  No,  sir;  it  covers  the  Question  of  burning  the 
$2.50  coal.     You  wUl  find  the  comparisons  all  made  on  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  ideas  of  your  own,  based  on  an 
investigation,  as  to  the  use  of  slack  coal  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  we  have  had  exhaustive  reports  on 
that  in  previous  yeare. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  From  the  statement  you  have  presented  here  it 
appears  that,  taking  coal  at  $2.50  per  ton  delivered  and  oil  at  3.7 
cents  per  gallon  delivered,  on  the  estimated  consumption,  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  the  burning  of  coal,  stoker  fired,  of  $13,505, 
and  in  the  burning  of  coal,  hand  fired,  $4,218.  It  further  appears 
from  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  making  the  necessary  changes 
for  firing  the  coal  by  hand  would  be  $26,265,  and  for  making  the 
necessarv  changes  to  fire  with  stokers  $90,780. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  table  below  gives  the  operating  expenses. 
I  think  the  report  covers  the  matter  very  fully,  ana,  as  is  stated  here, 
the  figures  for  this  statement  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  en- 
gineer who  was  sent  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  record  of  that 
IS  to  be  found  in  previous  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  What  recommendation  does  the  board  of  mana- 
gers make  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  favor  oil.  The  prices  of  to-day  would  sug- 
gest that  we  turn  to  coal,  but  if  you  will  take  the  prices  covering  a 
period  of  nine  years,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in 
favor  of  oil,  and  we  hardly  feel  that  we  ought  to  accept  to-day's 
prices  for  oil  as  representing  a  permanent  condition  and  turn  to  bum- 
mg  coal.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  future  from  the  past,  and  to-day 
coal  is  lower  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  while  oil  is  higher.  It  is  an 
abnormal  condition. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  abnormal  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Oil  is  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  change  do  you  think  will  take  place  in  the 
future  with  reference  to  oil  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  it  must  be  cheaper,  because  it  is  so  much 
above  the  general  average  for  past  years.  That  is  the  only  basis  for 
my  judgment.  The  average  price  of  oil  for  nine  years  has  been  2.11 
cents,  while  the  present  pnce  is  3.7  cents;  the  average  price  of  coal,  I 
think,  has  been  up  a  little  bey^ond  wh^t  it  is  at  present.  Now,  of 
course,  if  we  had  to  make  the  change,  we  could  not  go  back  to  oil, 
because  the  conversion  of  the  plant  would  have  been  accomplished. 
The  burning  of  oil,  so  far  as  the  proposition  in  the  homes  is  concerned, 
is  verv  much  more  economical  in  the  handling.  Our  boilers  are 
heatea  up,  and  the  heaviest  drain  on  the  boilers  comes  on  at  meal 
times.  We  can  keep  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  steam  to  get  through 
with  breakfast,  for  instance,  and  provide  hot  water  for  washing  up, 
and,  if  we  are  burning  oil,  we  can  then  immediately  reduce  the  pres- 
sure in  the  boilers  as  soon  as  the  steam  gauge  goes  up,  showing  that 
they  are  not  using  as  much  as  they  were  using,  say,  an  hour  before. 
We  can  reduce  it  right  away;  whereas,  if  we  have  a  coal  fire,  we  can 
not  have  that  economy  in  it,  because  we  can  not  reduce  it  right  away. 
We  have  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  steam  that  we  want  to  use, 
and  then  the  rest  of  it  is  wasted.  In  other  w^ords,  oil  is  subject  to 
instantaneous  control  and  in  that  way  the  use  of  it  results  in  efficiency 
and  economy  such  as  we  c^juld  not  have  in  the  use  of  coal. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  board  upon 
which  the  calculations  are  made,  the  comparison  is  based  upon  the 
price  paid  for  coal  at  Fort  Leavenworth  by  the  Army,  or  S2.50  per 
ton.  is  it  not  ? 

Cfol.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  upon  the  price  paid  for  coal  for  the 
Federal  Penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  What  grade  of  coal  is  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  run  of  the  mine.  I 
would  Uke  to  say  this  in  regard  to  slack  coal :  I  am  not  advised  whether 
they  have  run-of-the-mine  coal 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  My  impression  is  that  it  is  what  you 
call  lump  coal. 

The  (jh AIRMAN.  Siippose  you  find  out  from  the  engineer  out  there 
whether  there  is  a  dinerent  grade  of  coal  than  that  mentioned  in  his 
report  that  can  be  used,  and  whether  there  would  be  any  saving  on 
the  figures  shown  here  by  the  use  of  such  coal,  and  what  the  saving 
would  be. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  By  using  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  than  this  ? 

■  The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  can  advise  you  on  that  in  a  few  davs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  whether  they  used  slack  coal  here 
formerly  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  formerly  used  what  was  called  mine-run  coal. 
There  is  a  mine  located  right  adjacent  to  the  home  grounds  that  gets 
its  supply  of  coal  from  underneath  the  Government  reservation,  the 
mining  concern  having  purchased  its  rights  in  that  mine  from  the 
board  of  managers.  Tney  tell  me  that  if  they  could  set  this  contract 
to  supply  the  home  they  would  make  a  price  materially  cheaper  than 
they  would  sell  it  to  anyone  else,  because  it  would  afford  a  steady 
output  from  the  mine  and  it  would  enable  them  to  run  steadily  with 
this  contract.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  could  get  a  price  at  a  consid- 
erable reduction  from  that  quoted  m  these  figures. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  there  is  a  mine  so  located  there  that  they  could 
use  slack  coal,  they  could  probably  get  it  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  could  get  it  for  about  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  ton. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A  very  considerable  number  of  mines  would  take 
from  25  to  50  cents  for  slack. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  statement  in  the  report: 

The  Federal  penitentiary  is  now  paying  $2.50  per  ton  for  Leavenworth  coal,  which 
would  be  the  coal  undoubtedly  to  be  used  if  change  from  oil  to  coal  were  made.  This 
low  price  is  a  reduction  of  3d  cents  per  ton  over  the  price  of  coal  on  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  were  based  in  its  report. 

I  wish  you  would  have  your  engineer  to  furnish  any  information 
that  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  use  of  slack  coal. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  will  do  so  very  cheerfully.  I  want  to  say 
this:  In  quoting  the  fibres  there,  the  governor  has  taken  the  fig- 
ures of  a  plant  that  is  almost  identical  with  ours.  I  do  not  know  it, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  we  will  find  that  this  difference  between  slack  and 
lump  coal  does  not  exist  in  the  face  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
bought,  that  is,  the  coal  that  is  bought  for  the  Federal  penitentiary 
and  the  coal  that  is  bought  for  our  use  is  bought  on  the  British  ther- 
mal imit  basis.  He  has  taken  that  plant  as  being  identical  with  ours, 
and  I  take  it  that  he  did  not  put  that  in  the  report,  because  he  knows 
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that  they  are  buying  coal  on  the  same  basis,  the  British  thermal  unit 
basis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  a  difference  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  freight 
between  what  you  would  pay  and  what  the  Federal  penitentiary 
would  pay. 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Anthony,  That  does  not  appear  in  the  governor's  statement. 

Col.  Wads  worth.  No,  sir;  he  is  stating  what  they  pay  there  in  a 
plant  that  is  apparently  identical. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  ne  should  allow  the  difference  of  25  cents  in 
the  freiglit-rate. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  am  stating  that  the  difference  between  slack 
coal  and  the  other  coal  disappears  when  we  introduce  the  British  ther- 
mal unit  standard. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  large  vein  of  coal  under  the 
soldiers'  home  reservation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  mining  company  taking  it  out  and  paying  for 
it  on  some  kind  of  royalty  basis  \ 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  was  a  contract  made  several  years  ago 
covering  a  certain  concession  to  take  out  coal. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  the  Government  get  a  royalty  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  sold  it  under  a  rovalty  for  a  while,  and  then 
it  was  a  compromise  proposition,  and  the  home's  rights  were  ceded 
away.  I  have  forgotten  how  much  we  reahzed  from  it,  but  I  think 
eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars  was  collected  in  1902  or  1903. 

Mr.  Borland.  Were  aU  the  coal  rights  imder  the  soldier's  home 
grounds  sold? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  About  that  I  can  not  say,  because  that  incident 
was  closed  before  my  connection  with  the  home  began. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  know  how  much  coal  thev  are  taking  out  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Their  rignts  are  not  based 
on  a  tonnage  rate  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  am  supposing  that  you  have  sold  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  your  holdings  there.  Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  how 
much  they  have  bought  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Borland.  Or  whether  they  are  now  in  possession  of  only 
what  they  bought  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  All  I  know  is  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  moment 
to  the  home.     Our  rights  in  the  matter  have  passed. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  we  have  a  strata  of  coal  there  and  have  sold 


only  a  part  of  it 

Col.  Wadsworth  (interposing).  Whatever  it  is,  I  think  it  has 
been  sold.  Whatever  the  home's  rights  were,  they  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  home  sold  only  one-half  of  the  acreage,  and 
the  Government  still  owns  the  other  naif. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  has  not  been  a  question  since  I  have  been 
comiected  with  the  home. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  mine  in  operation  now  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  To  a  considerable  extent  ? 

Sliei— 16 31 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  board  or  somebody  coii- 
nected  with  the  home  could  ascertain  whether  those  grantees  have 
come  up  to  or  exceeded  their  rights. 

(,'ol.  Wadsworth.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  look  into, 
but  I  admit  that  it  is  one  that  has  not  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  importance  if  you  have 
only  sold  the  coal  rights  under  one-half  of  your  land  and  are  retainijig 
the  balance,  and  there  is  a  mine  operating  on  the  land.  It  ^^oul(l 
be  a  good  thing,  it  seems  to  me.  to  see  their  mine  plats. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Now,  I  want  to  say  this 
in  addition:  If  we  should  bum  only  slack  coal,  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement for  converting  the  boilers  would  necessarily  mean  that  we 
woiSd  have  to  provide  for  mechanical  stokers,  because  we  could  not 
burn  the  slack  coal  by  hand  fires.  Therefore,  it  would  take  the  more 
expensive  proposition  for  converting  the  plant.  Now,  the  home's 
attitude  is  this:  We  would  prefer  oil,  because  we  believe  that  in  the 
end  it  would  be  economy.  We  believe  it  would  be  economy  to  use 
oil  rather  than  make  that  turn-over  or  conversion  of  the  plant.  We 
would  prefer  to  use  oil,  because  it  is  more  satisfactorv  in  every  wa}'; 
it  is  free  from  smoke;  it  is  easily  handled;  and  it  keeps  down  the 
operating  expense  each  year  very  materially.  I  think  you  would 
notice  there  a  difference  of  $7,000  a  year  or  more  in  the  operating 
expenses  as  between  the  hand-firing  of  coal  and  the  use  of  oil,  and 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  nearly  $3,000  on  the  other  plan  of 
using  mechanical  stokers.  Besides,  it  would  enable  us  to  go  along 
as  we  are,  and  we  believe  that  this  condition  in  the  price  oi  oil  is  a 
temporary  one,  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  With  reference  to  burning  slack  coal,  of  course,  if 
you  buy  coal  according  to  the  British  thermal  unit  standard  and  pay 
only  for  the  heat  units  in  the  coal,  it  would  not  appear  in  the  con- 
tract price  whether  it  was  slack  coal  or  mine-run  coal,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  that  would  appear  would  be  in  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  are  placed  where  vou  have  a  mine  that  is 
adjacent  to  the  home  grounds.  Now,  if  they  have  a  quantity  of 
slack  coal  which  has  accumulated  in  their  mining  operations,  and 
which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  rid  of  profitably,  it  may  be  that  an 
advantageous  contract  could  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  slack  coal 
under  those  particular  circumstances. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  In  purchasing  coal  under  the  British  thennal 
unit  standard  it  is  entirely  unmaterial  to  us  what  they  furnish.  They 
make  up  their  own  analysis,  and  they  can  bid  on  any  analysis  that 
they  want  to  bid  on,  and  after  it  is  f:gured  out  we  award  the  contract 
on  the  British  thermal  unit  basis. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  also  true,  that  even  though  you  are  buying 
it  on  the  British  thermal  unit  basis,  there  are  certain  grades  of  coal 
that  you  can  buy  much  more  cheaply  than  you  can  buy  other  grades. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Because  a  ton  of  a  certain  grade  of  lump  coal  will 
produce  no  more  British  thermal  units  than  a  ton  of  slack  coal, 
unless  it  is  very  dirty,  if  you  are  equipped  to  burn  it  economically. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  a  question. 

Mr,  Borland.  You  have  other  specifications  besides  the  British 
thermal  unit  standard  ? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  use  the  specifications  gotten  up 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  I  take  it  that  they  are  the  same  that  are 
usi^d  by  the  Federal  penitentiary  and  by  every  other  Government 
agency.     They  are  the  same  specifications  on  all  bituminous  coal. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  want  to  make  certain,  and  that  is  that 
this  matter  should  not  pass  with  that  provision  on  it,  because  it 
might  operate  to  nullify  the  entire  appropriation.  If  it  should  pass 
with  the  same  provision  that  was  earned  in  it  last  year,  it  would  fix 
the  appropriation  so  that  we  could  not  use  it  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  cost  ot  oil  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  coal.  If  it  should  be  deter- 
mined finally  by  the  committee  that  wq  are  to  burn  coal,  we  will 
have  to  have  the  amount  of  money  set  out  there  in  those  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  my  command  to  controvert 
any  of  the  figures  submitted,  but  it  is  my  juagment  as  a  business  man 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  that  if  you  turn  oil  at  these  tremendous 
prices  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it  this  year,  it  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $25,000  more  than  heretofore,  and  it  woidd  bankrupt  any  pri- 
vate industry  that  would  try  to  use  oil  fuel  instead  of  coal  under  such 
circumstances. 

HOSPITAL. 

The   Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for   the  hospital  is 
$52,000  and  you  are  asking  $52,000.     What  is  the  population? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  327. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen. 

TRAN  SPORTATION . 

Tae  Chairman.  For  transportation  the  current  appropriation  ia 
S2,000  and  you  are  asking  $1,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  oranch  is  so  nearly  full  now  that  we  can  not 
bring  any  more  people  to  it.     We  are  diverting  them  to  other  homes. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  the  current  appropriation  is  $40,000 
and  you  are  asking  $45,000.     What  was  the  unexpended  balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  is  $1,166. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  $5,000  more  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  for  changes  m  and  keeping  up  the  repairs 
on  th3  machinery,  and  there  are  repairs  that  were  put  oflE  last  year 
that  will  have  to  be  done  next  year.  The  buildings  of  that  branch 
are  generally  in  pretty  good  condition. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  the  current  appropriation  is  $17,000 
and  your  estimate  is  $19,000.     Is  this  a  productive  farm? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Wliat  have  you  here  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  We  produce  some  garden  products. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  cattle  have  you  here  ? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  about  60  cattle  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thej^  produce  all  the  milk  used? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  iJay  for  milk  here  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  According  to  this  report  the  price  is  15.5  cents  per 
gallon,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  10.89  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  anything  else  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  total  farm  products  amount  to  $16,201. 
We  produce  some  garden  stuff  and  quite  a  bit  of  fruit  there.  Some 
forage  is  produced  that  we  keep  for  the  animals,  and  there  is  quite  a 
gooQ  deal  of  alfalfa  and  hay  produced. 

CEMETERY. 

The  Chvirman.  You  are  asking  for  $2,000  additional  for  the  farm 
next  year;  what  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  only  necessity  for  it  is  to  fix  up  the  ceme- 
tery.^ The  cemetery  has  been  placed  under  the  farm,  and  it  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

PACIFIC    branch,    SANTA   MONICA,    CAL. 
CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Pacific  Branch,  at  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.     What  is  the  population  here? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  population  of  the  Pacific  Branch  is  2,68S, 
as  against  2,626  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  population  keeps  up  well  here? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  keeps  full,  right  up  to  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  For  current  expenses  you  are  asking  $46,000.  The 
current  appropriation  is  $46,500.  What  was  the  unexpended 
balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  was  $1,264. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  subsistence  is 
$204,000,  and  your  estimate  is  $208,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  turned  in  a  balance  last  year  of  $1,589. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  deficiency  of  $3,500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  have  just  got  about  a  safe  working 
margin  of  $3,700.  Still,  if  our  membership  has  the  same  rate  of 
increase  next  year  as  now,  it  will  justify  the  increase. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  household  is  $55,000, 
and  your  estimate  is  $55,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  turned  in  $3,900  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  1915  was  $59,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Apparently  this  year  we  have  a  working  balance 
of  $3,500. 
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HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  the  hospital  is 
$52,000,  and  your  estimate  is  $52,000.  What  is  the  population  of 
the  hospital? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  308,  as  against  292  a  year  ago.  Now,  as 
to  the  hospital,  we  want  to  ask  that  that  be  increased  $1,500.  We 
have  a  denciency  of  $1,000,  and  we  will  probablj  have  to  take  care 
of  $500  more.  That  is  due  not  only  to  more  patients  in  the  hospital 
but  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  drugs. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  the  transportation 
of  members  of  the  home  is  $2,500  and  your  estimate  is  $2,500. 
What  was  the  imexpended  balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  imexpended  balance  was  $110.13. 

The  Chairman.  The  transportation  cost  is  high. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  means  transportation  at  long  distances  there. 
The  members  are  from  as  far  east  as  the  top  of  the  Kocky  Moimtains, 
and  they  come  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  repairs  is  $48,000 
and  your  estimate  is  $47,000. 
Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $48,000  last  year. 

VARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  the  current  appropriation  is  $12,000, 
and  you  are  asKng  $12,000.    Have  you  a  productive  farm  here? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  raise  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  Pacific  Branch  we  produced  $15,955 
worth  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  grain.     It  was  largely  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  herd  here  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  this  is  all  farm. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  milk  out  there  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELX..  You  paid  20i  cents  per  gallon. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  varying  price,  from  15  to  20 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  YTbat  was  the  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  oalance  was  $161.66. 

LAONDRT  BUILDINO. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $5,000  for  a  laundry  building. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  branch  asked  for  one  to  cost  $9,000  and  we 
have  recommended  one  to  cost  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  YHiat  is  the  necessity  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  laundry  is  in  a  very  old  building  and  they 
had  a  flood  there  last  year  which  washed  dovm  through  the  valley  and 
put  about  1  foot  of  mud  in  the  building  and  completely  submerged 
the  floors  and  everything  underneath  it,  and  therefore  it  has  all 
rotted  out  and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  plant  all  right? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  we  have  a  good  laundry,  but  we  will  have 
to  have  a  new  building  of  some  kind.    The  old  building  is  just  an 
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old  farm  building  which  has  been  used  but  which  has  never  been 
satisfactory.  There  are  different  floor  leveb  in  it  and  it  has  all  the 
inconveniences  possible.  We  think  for  $5,000  we  can  build  a  good 
building  there. 

Friday,  February  25,  1916. 
marion,  ind.,  branch. 

CUHRENT   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Marion  Branch,  Marion,  Ind.  Current  expenses, 
the  a{)propriation  is  $42,000,  and  you  ask  for  the  same  amount. 
What  is  the  population  of  the  Marion  Branch  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  as 
against  1,376  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  capacity  of  the  Marion  Branch  as  it  is  at 
present  fitted  with  beds  is  about  1,500,  but  we  have  two  barracks 
closed  which  could  be  opened. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $1,484.86. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Subsistence:  The  appropriation  is  $120,000,  and 
you  are  asking  for  $120,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  asking  for  a  deficiency,  owing  to  the 
increased  membership,  of  $6,000,  but  we  would  not  suggest  any 
change  in  what  we  are  asking,  as  this  condition  may  be  only  tem- 
porary. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Household:  You  are  asking  for  $47,000.  What 
was  your  unexpended  balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Under  household  last  year  we  had  an  imex- 
pended  balance  of  $1,500. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Hospital:  you  are  asking  for  $40,000,  the  same 
as  last  year.     What  is  the  hospital  population  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  224,  against  215  last  year.  We  are  asking  a 
deficiency  under  hospital  this  year  of  $1,500,  due  to  the  increased 
membership  and  the  increased  price  of  drugs. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  mortality  recently  was  very  high 
here  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  period  running  from  about  the 
middle  of  December  through  January  it  was  very  high. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman-  Transportation :  You  are  asking  for  $800,  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 
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REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Repairs:  You  are  asking  for  $38,000,  and  you 
had  this  year  $35,000.     What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  barracks  which  will 
have  to  be  refloored.  They  have  been  patched  and  patched  from 
time  to  time  and  have  reacned  a  stage  where  we  will  nave  to  begin 
more  extensive  repairs  in  reflooring. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  are  asking  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000.     Is  this  a  productive  farm? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  maintain  a  dairy  and  do  general 
farming. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  head  of  cattle  have  you  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth^.  We  had  47  in  milk  during  September.  It  is  a 
varying  number  from  45  to  60. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  was  the  value  of  your  farm  products  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $11,755  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  purchase  any  milk  here  i 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  purchased  milk  beginning  in  December,  my 
recollection  is,  at  about  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  produced  40,903  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  of  production? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  12.45  cents. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost  of  production? 
Do  you  include  the  labor  devoted  to  the  farm  operations  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  taken  these  figures  from  Maj.  Jackson's 
report.  He  figures  it  two  ways.  In  one  way  he  charges  up  the  feed 
at  the  market  price  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  other  he  nguries  it  at  the 
cost  to  us  of  jwroducing  the  feed,  which  is  invariably  cheaper  than  the 
market  price,  and  he  arrives  at  two  sets  of  figures;  so  that  the  milk, 
figuring  feed  at  the  cost  price,  would  cost  a  fittle  more  than  it  does 
figuring  it  at  the  price  we  produce  it  at. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  you  do  not  figure  in  the  value  of  your  land 
or  capital  invested.     Those  items  are  elmainated. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is  included.  We  take  an 
inventory  of  the  herd  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  credit  the 
herd  witn  everything  sold  from  it  ana  charge  the  herd  with  every- 
thing added  to  it  and  then  take  an  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  chaise  the  herd  with  the  cost  of  new  animals 
purchased  and  also  with  the  loss  of  animals  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  charge  the  herd  with  everything  that  goes 
into  it  and  credit  it  with  everything  that  goes  out. 

Mr.  BoBLANl).  You  credit  tnem  with  the  sale  of  calves  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  credit  them  with  the  sales  of  calves  and  all 
the  sales  we  may  make  of  cattle  to  go  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  price  of  production  is  below  the  price  of  the 
dairies  in  that  vicinity  because  they  must  figure  in  the  capital  invested. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  figure  nothing  for  the  plant  and  nothing  for 
interest  or  depreciation.     The  depreciation  of  the  herd  is  considered. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  have  most  of  these  expenses  whether 
you  had  a  dairy  herd  or  not  ? 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  Exactly.  The  depreciation  in  the  herd  itself  is 
taken  account  of,  if  there  is  a  depreciation;  or  if  there  is  an  advance, 
it  is  figured  the  other  way.  The  cost  of  the  plant,  however,  is  not 
figured  in. 

DANVILLE,  ILL.,  BRANCH, 

CUKRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Danville  Branch,  Danville,  lU.:  Current  expenses, 
$46,000.     What  is  the  population  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty,  against 
2,376  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  below  this  ^ear? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  at  present  it  is  down  a  little.  It  has 
been  up  until  very  recently.  The  payment  of  pensions  causes  fluctua- 
tions in  our  membership.  For  a  month  or  so  after  they  are  paid  they 
go  on  furlough  and  stay  out  for  30  or  60  days  and  then  they  begin  ti) 
come  back  again,  ana  they  will  all  be  back  by  the  1st  of  March. 
Immediately  after  pension  day  there  is  always  an  exodus  from  the 
branch.  There  will  be  two  or  three  hxmdred  go  out  the  same  day. 
They  make  their  preparations  in  advance  and  immediately  they  are 
paid  they  go  out  and  visit  their  f reinds  and  then  they  return  within 
the  course  of  the  next  60  days,  perhaps. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  many  cases  they  visit  their  homes  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  visit  their  homes  and  visit  their  friends. 
Our  membership  always  runs  lowest  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
payments  are  actually  made. 

The.  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  under  this 
item? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $547.07. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Subsistence:  The  appropriation  is  $178,000  and 
you  are  asking  the  same  amount. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  will  barely  get  through  this  year  because 
we  have  a  greater  membership  than  we  expected,  but  the  mafnage- 
ment  has  been  very  econominal  and  we  hope  to  get  through  without 
a  deficiency. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Household:  The  appropriation  is  $68,000  and 
you  are  asking  for  the  same  amoimt.  What  was  your  unexpended 
balance  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $4,631. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Hospital:  The  appropriation  is  $42,000  and  you 
are  asking  for  the  same  amount.     What  is  the  hospital  population? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  as  agianst  213  a 
year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  ? 

Col-  Wadsworth.  A  oalance  of  $5,153  last  year,  and  our  estimates 
for  this  year  show  that  we  have  only  $500  unencumbered  at  present. 
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BEPAIR8. 


The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $30,000  for  next  year 
and  you  had  $28,000  this  year.     Did  you  have  any  balance  last  year  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  We  turned  back  $879. 


FARM. 


The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  are  asking  $10,000,  the  same 
as  last  year.     Is  this  a  productive  farm  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  production 
there.     The  products  last  year  amounted  to  $1,983. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  facilities  there  for  farming? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  we  have  ground  that  is  only  fairly  suit- 
able for  vegetable  farming.  Our  truck  farming  has  not  been  very 
much  of  a  success.  The  land  is  not  very  strong.  This  past  season 
it  promised  well  but  the  rainy  season  set  in  ana  we  practically  lost 
our  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  keep  a  herd  at  this  branch  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  pasturage  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  324.56  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  laid  out? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Probably  125  acres  of  that  amount  would  be 
taken  up  for  the  buildings  and  the  park  immediately  surrounding 
the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  all  these  gardeners  ?  They 
have  ISgardeners. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  are  called  gardeners,  but  they  are  really 
the  men  who  keep  up  the  park.  They  are  not  actually  working  in  a 
vegetable  garden. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  125  acres  in  buildings  and  in 
the  park? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  approximately. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson  says  you  have  80  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation — 50  acres  as  a  farm  and  30  acres  as  a  garden  for  vege- 
tables ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  His  report  was  made  last  year,  when  we  were 
trying  to  do  gardening  there;  but  it  was  not  a  success  last  year, 
owing  to  the  wet  season  which  prevailed  throughout  that  section. 
The  gardeners  are  not  employed  in  the  garden.  We  employ  as  farm 
hands  the  people  who  do  the  gardening.  The  gardeners  are  the 
people  who  take  care  of  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  and  do  the  general 
work  around  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  how  much  land  there  was 
utilized  as  a  park. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Excluding  your  buildings  how  much  land  would 
you  have  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  park  is  immediatelv  aroimd  the  buildings. 
Maj.  Wadsworth  estimates  it  at  100  acres.  My  estimate  was  a  little 
beyond  that.  I  was  thinking  of  the  area  from  back  of  the  greenhouse 
to  the  hospital  and  running  out  to  the  front  and  taking  m  the  lake 
and  all  that  intervening  ground. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  bicluding  the  cemetery? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Outside  of  the  cemetery.  Including  the  ceme- 
tery I  think  it  would  easily  run  125  acres. 

Mai.  Wadsworth.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  judgment.  My  judgment 
would  be  about  100  acres. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  very  nearly  a  half  mile  square. 

MOUNTAIN    BRANCH,  JOHNSON   CITY,  TENN. 

* 

CURRENT   EXPBN8BB. 

The  Chairman.  Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.:  For 
current  expenses  you  are  asking  for  $40,000  as  against  $41,000  last 
year.     What  is  the  population  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  1,257  against  1,301  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  home  filled  up  to  its  capacity  pretty  well  F 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No;  it  has  never  been  fiUed  to  its  capacity, 
but  there  is  not  very  much  variation  in  the  membership. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  had  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$3,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  home  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  capacity  of  tne  Mountain  Branch,  if  all  the 
barracks  were  opened,  would  run  to  1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  barracks  are  closed  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Three  barracks  are  closed.  There  is  one  barrack 
which  was  never  opened. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  1  ou  say  there  is  one  barrack  which  has  never  been 
used  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  people  would  that  accommodate  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  hundred  and  forty,  I  would  sav. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  that  the  men  would  go  there  on 
account  of  the  elevation. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  and  the  climatic  conditions  there.  That 
hope  was  not  realized.  This  barrack  was  built  originally  along  with 
the  group  of  buildings  put  up  then,  and  the  barrack  which  has  never 
been  opened  was  intended  for  a  combination  barrack  and  was  to  have 
messing  service  in  the  building,  but  it  was  found  that  the  older  men 
could  be  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital,  and  they  did  not  need  to  open 
that  barrack. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Subsistence:  The  appropriation  is  $120,000,  and 
you  are  asking  for  $120,000.     What  was  vour  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  turned  back  $1,300  on  subsistence. 
This  year  we  are  having  a  struggle  to  get  through.  They  thought 
they  were  going  to  have  a  deficiency,  but  we  have  cut  them  down,  and 
trust  we  will  be  able  to  get  through. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Household:  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $44,000, 
and  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $762  last 
year.  The  indications  are  we  may  have  a  slight  balance  on  account 
of  buying  our  coal  10  cents  a  ton  cheaper  than  last  year. 
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HOSPITAL. 


The  Chairman.  Hospital:  You  are  asking  for  $34,000,  and  }rou 
had  an  appropriation  last  year  of  $33,000.  What  is  the  population 
of  the  hospital  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  hundred  and  forty  against  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  last  year.  We  will  have  to  ask  you  to  give  us  the 
increased  amount.  We  are  maintaining  tuberculars  at  the  Mountain 
Branch  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  We  have  had  to 
enlarge  our  facilities  there,  and  with  the  enlarged  facilities  they  are 
overcrowded,  and  we  have  been  caring  for  them  on  the  porches  of  the 
main  hospital,  and  these  matelrially  affect  the  cost  of  the  hospital,  as 
they  cost  very  much  more  than  the  general  average  of  patients. 

Jlr.  Borland.  Do  you  send  the  tubercular  patients  there  from  the 
other  branches  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  The  intention,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  carry  it  out,  is  to  assemble  the  tubercular  patients  at  the  Central 
Branch  at  Dayton,  the  Mountain  Branch  at  Johnson  City,  the  Battle 
Mountain  Sanitarium  at  Hot  Springs,  and  the  Pacific  Branch  at 
Santa  Monica.  The  Mountain  Branch  carries  the  largest  population 
of  tuberculars  of  any  of  them  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  population. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  I  suppose  they  require  a  good  deal  of  care. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Tney  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  a  great 
deal  of  extra  expense,  such  as  buying  special-diet  eggs,  which  always 
costs  us  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  tnan  the  re^Iar  eggs.  There 
are  several  different  things  that  add  very  materially  to  the  expenses. 
Without  giving  you  exact  figures,  I  would  say  they  cost  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  patient.  We  would  like  to  have 
this  increased  to  $35,000,  because  we  will  probably  have  to  keep 
from  having  a  deficiency  here  by  paying  it  out  of  the  post  fund  this 
vear. 


TRAN  8PORTATION . 


The  Chairman.  For  transportation  you  are  asking  $1,500. 
Col.  Wadsworth.  They  expended  all  the  transportation  appro- 
priation last  year  except  $29. 


REPAIRS. 


The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $28,000.     What  was 
your  unexpended  balance  last  vear  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars. 


FARM. 


The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  are  asking  $16,000.  Have  you 
a  productive  farm  here  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  dairy  herd  and  the  income 
from  the  farm  last  year  was  $20,114.29. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  anything  but  milk  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  produce  milk,  vegetables,  and  forage  for 
the  animals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  all  of  your  milk  here  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  did  not  buy  any  milk  last  year  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  use  a  great  deal  of  milk. 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  on  account  of  the  tubercular  and  hospital 
patients  we  used  61,631  gallons  of  milk  for  the  membership,  the  largest 
per  capita  use  of  milk  oi  any  of  the  homes. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  herd  have  you? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  69  cows.  That  herd  has  been  kept  up 
by  breeding  and  raising  our  young  stock.  While  we  have  omy  69 
cows  in  mUk,  the  aggregate  number  of  animals  will  probably  run 
close  to  100 » 

Mr.  Borland.  What  kind  of  stock  have  you?  Are  they  dairy 
stock  or  just  native  stock? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  have  at  the  Mountain  Branch  both  Hol- 
stein  and  Jerseys.  They  started  with  Jerseys,  and  since  then  have 
crossed  them  to  some  extent  with  the  Holsteins.  They  have  quite  a 
number  of  pure-bred  Jerseys  and  quite  a  number  of  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  and  quite  a  number  of  crosses.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  dairy 
that  has  given  us  the  best  results  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  the  tubercular  patients  principally  among  the 
Civil  War  veterans  or  among  the  Spanish  War  veterans  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Almost  entirely  among  the  veterans  other  than 
the  Civil  War  veterans — the  Spani3h-American  War  veterans  and  the 
foreign-service  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  Civil  War  veterans  are  not  tubercular? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Very  few  of  them;  not  3  per  cent,  perhaps. 

BATTLE   mountain   SANITARIUM,  HOT   SPRINSG,  S.  D. 

The  Chairman.  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 
Current  expenses,  the  appropriation  is  $24,000  and  you  are  askinjg  for 
$23,000.    What  is  the  population  of  the  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  441  as  against  415  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  450. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  close  up  to  vour  capacity? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  winter  season  it  is  usually 
very  near  its  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  last  jesri 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  an  unexpenaed  balance  of  $1,938  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  last  year  or  the  year  before  make  an 
appropriation  for  an  approach  oiit  there  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  finished  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  completed;  yes  sir. 

8T7B8ISTENOE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  the  current  appropriation  is 
$42,000  and  you  are  asking  $45,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  asking  this  year  a  deficiency 
of  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  To  the  increase  in  the  population  and  in  prices. 
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HOU8BHOLD. 


The  Chairman.  For  household  the  current  appropriation  is  $38,000 
and  vour  estimate  is  $38,000.  Was  there  any  unexpended  balance  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  last  year  was  $2,000, 
but  this  year  we  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $3,500,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  had  been  supplying  us  with  coal  had  been  sup- 
plying us  at  a  loss.  In  buying  coal  on  the  British  thermal  unit 
nasis  the  bidder  is  allowed  to  submit  his  own  analysis  of  the  coal  and 
bid  on  it.  In  this  instance  they  put  in  an  analysis  higher  than  the 
coal  ran,  and  they  priced  their  coal  at  what  they  thought  was  the 
proper  price  per  ton,  with  the  result  that  when  it  was  scaled  down 
it  fell  far  below  what  they  intended  and  the  contract  was  not  at  all 
profitable  to  them.  This  year  they  bid  on  an  analysis  that  was 
approximately  what  the  coal  ran  and  we  are  paying  an  increased 
price.  The  actual  figuring  on  the  British  thermal  unit  basis  gives 
$3.40  this  year  as  against  $2.69  last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  idea  of  the  British  thermal  unit  standard  is  to 
introduce  an  element  of  economy,  is  it  not  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  getting  the  proper  heat  v^alue  out  of  the  coal  i 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  getting  that,  but  last  year 
we  got  it  for  less  on  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  man  who  bid 
on  it.  He  thought  his  coal  ranked  higher  than  it  did.  He  gave  an 
analysis  that  was  too  high,  and  he  could  not  live  up  to  it,  and  in 
scaliiig  it  down  we  brought  the  price  do\^Ti  to  $2.69  per  ton. 

Mr.  Borland.  Comparing  the  price  this  year  with  that  of  previous 
vears,  I  do  not  mean  the  price  this  year  as  compared  with  the  price 
last  year,  but  with  the  price  of  previous  years,  is  there  any  saving 
made  by  using  the  British  thermal  unit  standard  ? 

Col.    Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.     There  is  an  analysis  all  the  way 
through  that  gives  us  assurance  as  to  what  we  are  getting.     Here- 
tofore when  we  bought  on  the  reputation  of  this  mine  or  that  mine 
we  never  knew  how  it  would  turn  out.    Now,  at  the  different  homes 
the  engineers  keep  complete  records  and  verify  the  actual  efficiency 
of  the  coal  as  compared  with  the  theoretical  standards  that  are 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  make  your  own  British  thermal  unit  tests  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  send  samples  of  the  coal  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  frequently? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  A  sample  is  taken  from  every  carload  of  coal 
that  comes  in. 
ifr.  MoNDELL.  What  coal  do  you  use  there  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  getting  vSheridan  coal,  or  coal  that 
comes  from  that  vicinity.  In  the  household  item  we  have  a  de- 
ficiency this  year  of  $3,500,  and  the  same  conditions  are  liable  to 
oxist  next  year,  so  that  we  would  like  to  increase  the  amount  we  are 
asking  for  under  the  household  by  S3 ,000.  At  the  time  we  put  in  the 
estimate  it  had  not  been  developed  that  we  woidd  have  to  pay  this 
jHoreased  price  for  coal. 
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HOSPITAL. 


The  Chairman.   The   current   appropriation  for  the  hospital  is 
$36,000  and  you  are  asking  $35,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $859  last  year. 
The  population  this  year  is  277,  as  against  267  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  everybody  here  is  a  hospital  patients 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  true.  However,  we  carry  some  of  them 
statistically  as  being  on  extra  duty  and  not  as  being  sick.  If  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  give  one  employment,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
statistics,  we  rate  such  a  person  as  on  extra  duty;  but  he  is  a  hospital 
patient  or  he  would  not  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  do  anything  at  all? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  do  some  of  the  work  around 
the  hospital,  in  taking  care  of  the  wards,  cleaning  up,  and  policing 
around,  and  they  can  assist  in  such  work  as  preparing  vegetables. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The  Chairman.  For  transportation  the  current  appropriation  is 
$4,000  and  you  are  asking  $4,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $33  last  year. 


REPAIRS. 


The  Chairman.  For  repairs  the  current  appropriation  is  $13,000 
and  you  are  asking  $13,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,752  last 
year.  We  can  never  feel  certain,  however,  about  w^hat  our  repairs 
are  going  to  be  here,  because  most  of  them  are  to  the  heating  system, 
due  to  tne  water  used  there.  It  is  very  liable  to  put  the  pipes  out 
of  use.  That  trouble  may  come  on  all  unawares  and  it  might  require 
a  considerable  expenditure. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  the  pipes  fill  up  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  have  seen  them  almost  solid.  I  have  seen  the 
pipes  absolutely  filled  with  solid  rock. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  All  of  our  hot-water  pipes  are  brass  now.  We 
could  not  use  iron  or  steel  pipes,  because  these  deposits  eat  them  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  brass  pipes  keep  reasonably  free  from  this  in- 
orustation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  that  deposit  out  by  the  use 
of  any  chemicals  forced  through  the  pipes  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Not  in  the  pipes  for  water  that  we  use  for 
domestic  purposes.  You  could  not  use  in  those  pipes  a  chemical 
strong  enough  to  have  an  effect  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  deposit  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  it  is  a  hard,  rock-like  substance.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  chemical  analysis  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  a  lime-magnesium  and  siliceous  substance 
that  occurs  in  these  hot  springs.  The  major  portion  of  il  is  silicate, 
or,  in  other  words,  sand. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  We  are  getting  water  for  the  boilers  mostly 
from  the  other  spring,  are  we  not  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  the  water  actually  used  in  the  boilers 
is  treated. 
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FARM. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  for  the  farm  is  $5,000, 
and  vour  estimate  is  $5,000.     This  is  not  a  productive  farm,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  it  is  on  a  very  small  scale. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  merely  for  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds,  is 
it  not? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  produced  $1,000  worth  of  vegetables  there 
last  year.     This  is  for  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds  and  teaming. 

clothing  for  all  branches. 

The  Chairman.  For  clothing  for  all  branches  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $225,000  and  your  estimate  is  $215,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Before  you  pass  on  that  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  clothing  situation.  Last  year,  when  the  contracts  were  made, 
cloth  was  very  high  and  there  was  not  quite  as  much  bought  as  ordi- 
narily, because  we  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  turn  in  the  market  that 
would  give  us  cheaper  cloth.  The  cry  was  raised  that  we  could 
not  get  our  cloth  on  account  of  the  lack  of  dyestuffs.  Well,  instead 
of  turning  cheaper,  it  has  continued  to  get  worse,  and  I  am  advised 
now  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  over  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  We  did  not  buy  a  very  large 
stock  last  year  and  are  running  pretty  close.  We  will  probably  have 
some  money  to  turn  in  this  year,  because  we  will  not  oe  able  to  get 
contracts  made  for  the  delivery  of  cloth  before  the  30th  of  June. 
Therefore  we  will  likely  turn  in  $15,000  or  more  this' year,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  it  put  on  here,  making  the  appropriation  $225,000 
for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  clothing  do  you  furnish  a  man  who  goes  into 
a  home  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  is  furnished  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
his  personal  wearl  On  being  admitted  to  a  home  he  is  provided  with 
a  dress  coat,  a  blouse,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  top  shirts,  two  imder- 
shirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of  socks,  a  hat  and  cap,  and  twcf 
pairs  of  shoes.  Now  those  articles  are  supplied  to  him  when  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  home,  and,  under  the  system  we  have  in  vogue,  when 
he  wears  out  one  of  those  articles,  or  any  of  them,  he  takes  the  old 
article  back  and  turns  it  over  to  the  quartermaster  and  gets  a  new 
article  in  its  place. 

The  Chairman.  Must  the  clothing  last  a  certain  length  of  time? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  no  fixed  time.  It  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  have  a  time  limit  on  the  wear  of  clothing,  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  clothing  is  worn  out  it  must  be  replaced,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  may  have  abusea  it,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  associates.  Hi^  clothing  must  be  kept  up  in  good  repair 
and  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  condition.  At  each  branch  home,  ex- 
cept at  the  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  we  have  a  dry-cleaning 
plant.  The  clothing  is  carefully  inspected  every  week,  and  any  article 
of  clothing  that  is  soiled  with  grease  spots  or  anything  of  that  kind 
is  sent  to  the  dry-cleaning  plant,  cleaned  with  gasoline,  pressed,  and 
sent  back. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  economical  arrangement? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  effects  a  wonderful  economy;  it  has  made 
the  clothing  last  much  longer. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  does  the  man  do  in  the  meantime,  while  his 
clothes  are  in  the  dry-cleaning  plant  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  has  two  suits.  He  has  a  double  outfit  all 
the  way  through.  He  has  a  blouse  and  dress  coat,  one  being  his 
heavy  coat  and  the  other  his  summer  coat. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  weight  of  imderwear? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  not  had  until  recently.  We  have  been 
furnishing  only  one  weight  of  underwear,  but  finding  that  we  had  the 
money  on  hand  we  have  just  closed  a  contract  to  buy  summer  under- 
wear, and  we  have  purcnased  within  the  last  30  days  15,000  light- 
weight shirts,  15,000  light-weight  drawers,  and  10,000  straw  hats 
that  we  will  have  issued  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson,  in  his  report  on  the  last  inspection, 
refers  to  that  matter  of  underwear  and  other  clothing,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thmg  to  provide 
two  weights  of  both  outer  clothing  and  underwear.  He  seems  to 
think  that  it  would  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run  and  that  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  concur  in  that  view,  except  in  this:  At  present 
we  have  not  foimd  a  way  by  which  we  think  it  practicable  to  supply 
two  weights  of  trousers.  We  have  two  weights  of  coats,  but  they 
could  not  have  two  weights  of  trousers  without  having  four  pairs  of 
trousers  to  the  man. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  caUs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blouse  is 
lighter  than  the  dress  coat. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And,  referring  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dress  coats  on  hand  at  one  time,  he  suggests  that 
the  dress  coat  be  issued  as  a  heavy  coat  and  the  blouse  as  a  Tight  coat. 
He  suggests  that  there  are  very  few  occasions  when  the  inmate  needs 
a  dress  uniform.  You  might  help  out  in  this  change  of  weight  by 
using  out  of  your  present  stock  your  dress  coat  for  a  heavy  coat  an9 
the  blouse  for  a  lighter  coat.  ' 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Do  you  mean  to  use  the  dress  coat  instead  of 
an  overcoat  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir.  This  recommendation  is  all  right,  and 
is  exactly  in  hne  with  what  we  are  doing  and  have  been  doing  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  There  is  absolutely  no  restriction  on  a  man  wearing 
his  dress  coat  when  he  chooses.  He  has  issued  to  him  two  coats,  ana 
he  has  them  in  his  possession  at  all  times  and  wears  them  at  bis  own 
election.  Therefore,  his  recommendation  is  strictly  all  right,  because 
it  indorses  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and  have  been  doing  for  years. 
But,  as  I  said,  tne  difficulty  is  in  trousers;  we  can  not  issue  a  man 
light  trousers  in  summer  and  take  up  his  heavy  ones.  It  would  be 
costly  for  us  to  handle  the  amount  that  would  he  turned  in  to  us  and 
storing  and  getting  rid  of  them  would  result  in  great  waste.  I  have 
an  idea  that  we  can  probably  reduce  the  weight  of  the  trousers.  The 
trousers  are  now  made  of  20-ounce  cloth,  and  we  can  probably  reduce 
that  to  about  17-ounce  cloth.  That  reduction  in  weight,  with  the 
lighter  underwear,  would  probably  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  your  winter  underwear 
is  very  heavy,  it  would  be  very  uncomfortable  in  summer. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  so,  and  we  have  corrected  that.  That 
is  a  matter  that  we  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
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and  when  we  found  ourselves  with  funds  on  hand  we  made  a  contract 
to  buy  summer  underwear. 

The  Chairman.  This  clothing  is  made  up  in  uniforms  ? 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  manufactured  at  the  general 
depot. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  arrange  to  issue  a  very  light  coat 
that  would  be  a  good  uniform  coat  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  believe  we  could.  Our  blouse  is  made 
of  light  11-ounce  flannel. 

ilaj.  Wadsworth.  Half  the  time  in  summer  the  men  go  around 
in  their  shirt  sleeves. 

>Ir.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  meet  the  situation  in  summer  by  issuing 
him  two  blouses  instead  of  issuing  a  blouse  and  dress  coat  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  issue  two  coats;  he  does  not  get  two 
blouses. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  in  summer,  if  one  of  them  required  cleaning, 
he  would  have  only  the  heavy  dress  coat  to  put  on  in  the  meantime  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  would  be  an  interval  of  not  more  than  48 
hours  in  which  he  would  be  out  of  the  use  of  the  blouse. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  issue  all  of  this  clothing  at  one  time  to  a 
man  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  this  outfit  in  his  possession  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  the  home.  Our  regulations  reauire  that  he  shall 
have  this  complete  outfit,  unless  he  is  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
those  articles  and  in  having  to  issue  more  clothing  than  is  actually 
used  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  very  Uttle. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  guard  against  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  merobers  are  held  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  any  article  of  clothing,  and  he  is  liable  to  account  for  it.  He  is 
brought  before  the  governor  and  disciplined,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  do  not  actuSly  lose  $50  worth  a  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  the  trousers,  vest,  and  blouse  cost  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  manufacture  them.  I  wUl  give  you  the 
figures  approximately.  The  dress  coat  costs  about  $4.50,  the 
trousers  fitbout  $2.75,  the  blouse  about  $2.60,  and  our  shoes  that  we 
purchase  under  contract  cost,  under  the  present  contract,  $2.1 1^^. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  buy  a  prettv  good  shoe  for  that  money  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  an  excellent  shoe. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  color  of  the  outer  clothing? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  blouse  and  dress  coats  are  dark  blue,  and 
the  trousers  are  sky-blue  kersey.  They  have  gray  campaign  hats 
or  drab  hats  that  cost  from  69  to  70  cents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes, 
has  there  not  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  under  the  present  specifications  our 
shoes  are  cheaper  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  as  good  stock  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  getting  better  results.  We  are  not  get- 
ting any  better  leather,  but  we  are  getting  softer  leather,  with  the 
result  that  the}'  wear  longer.  Our  cost  for  repairs  has  increased,  but 
the  initial  cost  per  capita  per  annum  on  the  whole  number  cared  for 
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has  decreased  from  $1.16  to  75  cents,  so  that  we  are  getting  better 
results.  We  would  like  to  have  the  committee  give  us  that  amount 
and  put  it  back  to  $225,000. 

BOARD   OF   MANAGERS,  SALARIES,  RENT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  board  of  managers  the  current  appropri- 
ation is  $53,700,  and  you  are  asking  $53,800.  You  are  asking  an 
increase  for  the  president  from  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  withdrawn  by  letter  of  January  4,  so 
there  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  1  or  outside  relief  vou  ask  $100  instead  of  $500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  reduced  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  outside  relief? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Outside  relief  was  originaDv  provided  to  take 
care  of  people  who  might  have  to  be  taken  care  o?  outside  of  a  home, 
as  in  the  case  of  people  who  were  not  in  a  physical  condition  to  be 
sent  to  a  home;  but  tor  years  now  it  has  been  limited  only  to  caring 
for  people  in  pressing  emergencies,  in  cases  where  they  might  turn 
up  at  headquarters  without  a  dollar.  Of  course,  we  could  not  send 
a  man  off  to  a  home  at  night,  and  we  would  spend  a  dollar  or  two 
in  taking  care  of  him  imtil  we  could  get  his  record  and  send  him  to  a 
home.  The  need  for  that  is  decreasing,  so  that  we  ask  for  only  $100 
this  year  instead  of  $500. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  for  rent,  legal  serv  ices,  medical 
examinations,  stationery,  telegrams,  and  other  mcidental  expenses  is 
reduced  from  $7,000  to  $6,500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  gives  us  a  reduction  at  the  headquarters. 

PERMANENT   LOCATION    OF   BOARD   OF   MANAGERS. 

[See  p.  578.] 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  In  connection  with  that  paragraph,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  member  of  the  board,  and  not  speaKing  exactly  with  full 
authority  from  the  rest  of  the  board,  I  can  state  to  the  committee  that 
it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  board  that  headquarters  ought  to  be 
established  permanently  at  some  point,  without  having  the  head- 
quarters to  cliange  with  a  change  in  the  president.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  president  to  take  the  headquarters  to  the 

J)lace  where  he  resided.  At  one  time  the  headquarters  were  at  Hart- 
ord  and  later  at  New  York  City.  Now  the  headquarters  have  gone 
to  Kansas  (Mty.  Mr.  Mondell  may  have  noticed  the  recommendation 
of  the  Army  inspector,  originally  made  last  year  and  repeated  this 
year  in  the  report,  that  some  point  should  be  selected  for  headquarters 
and  the  headquarters  established  permanently,  so  as  to  relieve  it 
from  constant  change  due,  perhaps,  to  changes  in  the  presidency. 
Col.  Close  lives  at  Kansas  Citv,  and  he  removed  the  headquarters  to 
Kansas  (^ity  when  he  was  made  president.  It  would  be  a  measure  of 
economy  to  establish  the  headquarters  permanently  at  some  place, 
because  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  traveling  expense.  Dayton,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  long  journey  from  the  Southern  Branch,  while  the 
Marion,  Danville,  Northwestern,  and  Western  Branches  are  within 
easy  reach  of  it.  Then,  you  have  on  either  side  the  two  extremes, 
California  and  Maine.     It  would  save  a  good  deal  of  traveling  expense 
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and  time  for  the  members  of  the  board  if  the  headquarters  were  located 
centrally,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  more  advanta- 
geous. I  think  Col.  Wadsworth,  who  has  been  with  the  board  now  13 
vears,  agrees  with  my  statement.  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  have 
Keen  in  favor  of  this  all  along,  and  after  I  had  been  president  for  a 
year,  I  saw  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  headquarters  estab- 
lished permanently  at  some  one  place,  but  out  of  deference  to  Maj. 
Harris,  who  was  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  conscientious  pubhc 
servants  I  ever  met  with,  I  never  took  action  on  it.  He  could  not 
very  well  change  his  home,  and,  in  fact,  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
resigning  when  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Kansas  Cit}'.  I 
womd  like  to  have  the  committee  consider  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  board  ever  considered  the  location  that 
ought  to  be  selected  as  the  place  for  permanent  headquarters  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  That  has  been  a  subject  of  general  conversation 
for  years  among  the  members  of  the  board,  and  when  I  was  president 
I  think  the  board  would  have  moved  the  headquarters  to  Dayton, 
except  for  Mai.  Harris.  They  had  a  strong  liking  for  Maj.  Harris, 
and  considered  his  feelings  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Kann,  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Conmiittee,  has  written  me  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  having  the  headquarters 
close  to  the  residence  of  the  president? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  president  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  head- 
quarters, and  he  ought  to  be  where  he  could  be  at  the  headquarters 
at  frequent  intervals.  Of  course,  he  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  details,  but  he  ought  to  be  where  the  general  policy  of  the  man- 
agement could  be  submitted  to  him. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  work  done  at  the  headquarters  is  mainly  that 
of  making  these  general  contracts,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  general  supervision  of  all  the  details,  the 
purchases,  contracts,  estimates,  statistics,  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  conduct  of  all  the  branches  is  had  from  headquarters. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  might  be  well  to  have  in  the  record  this  very  brief 
statement  made  by  Maj.  W.  P.  Jackson,  inspector  general,  in  his 
report  made  on  January  10,  1916.  This  statement  appears  on  page 
9  of  the  report: 

Bv  direction  of  the  board  of  managers  on  November  10,  1914,  the  headquarters 
of  the  home  were  removed  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  change 
taking  place  July  1,  1915.  It  appears  to  be  within  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
managers  to  make  the  change.  As  a  change  in  the  location  of  headauarters  is  liable 
to  be  caused  at  any  time  in  the  future  by  a  changte  in  the  officers  ot  the  board,  it  is 
recommended  that  its  location  be  definitely  fixed  by  law. 

Col.  Wadswokth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  regarding  the 
absence  of  Col.  Close,  Col.  Close  was  ill  all  last  night  and  this  morning, 
and  since  he  has  been  here  has  been  forced  to  retire  from  this  room. 
He  left  a  note  stating  he  was  compelled  to  retire. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Coi.  Close  has  leit  the  building,  has  he  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Of  that  I  am  not  advised.  He  wrote  a  note  say- 
ing he  would  have  to  retire  because  he  was  feeling  ill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  were  some  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  Col.  Close, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  wait  until  he  is  able  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Something  has  been  said  about  having  the  headquar- 
ters at  some  central  point.  What  expense  is  there  attached  to  the 
headquarters,  for  instance,  in  Kansas  City.     Is  there  a  depot  there  ? 
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Col.  Wads  WORTH.  No,  sir.  We  are  paying  a  rental  for  the  head- 
quarters office  this  year  of  $2,500,  and  I  think  the  agreement  provides— 
it  was  made  prior  to  my  coming  in  as  treasurer — ^for  the  payment  of 
$3,000  after  tnis  year.  Therefore  our  rent  from  the  Ist  of  July  will  be 
$3,000.     That  is  the  only  expense. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  an  option  to  cancel  that  lease  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  lease  is  only  made  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  have  an  option  to  cancel  the  lease  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  an  option  to  renew,  and  it  is  entirely 
with  the  home  whether  it  does  renew  or  not. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  there  any  accommodation  at  Dayton  for  headquar- 
ters in  the  shape  of  space  not  occupied  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  a  hotel  at  Dayton  built  by  the  post  fund 
of  the  branch  a  great  many  years  ago  whicn  could  be  made  to  accom- 
modate headquarters  very  readily. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  And  leave  enough  space  for  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Without  materiallv  interfering  with  the  purpose 
the  hotel  could  serve  in  the  interest  of  tke  home. 

Mai.  Wadsworth.  This  hotel  has  always  been  a  burden  upon  the 
post  lund.  It  has  very  seldom  paid  expenses.  We  would  have  suffi- 
cient space  for  establishing  headquarters  and  would  have  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  hotel  purposes  necessary,  and  we  could  save  $2,000  in 
rent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  hotel  conducted  by  the  post'^ 

Col.  Wadsworth.  By  the  post  fund. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  has  not  been  successful  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  It  never  has  been.  Once  in  awhile  it  pays  a 
small  amount.  It  is  too  big.  It  was  overbuilt  in  the  first  place. 
The  headquarters,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  could  afford  to  pay  $1,000  a  year 
rent  for  the  hotel,  and  that  would  put  the  post  fund  on ' '  Easy  Street " 
and  would  save  $2,000  a  year  in  rent  of  headquarters. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Where  is  the  general  depot  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  all  suppUes  are  distributed  from  Davton  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  at  Kansas  City,  except 
the  headquarters  office. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  the  rent  there  is  $2,000  now  and  will  bo  $3,000 
if  you  renew? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  now  $2,500  and  will  be  $3,000  after  the  1st 
of  July.  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Close  is  ill  and  has  had  to  retire  to  his 
bed  and  is  not  able  to  respond  at  the  present  moment. 

STATE   AND   TERRITORIAL   HOMES. 

The  Chairman.  For  State  or  Territorial  homes  the  appropriation 
is  $1,100,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $1,125,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  had  a  deficiency,  but  the  member- 
ship has  been  going  down  a  little.  This  is  based  upon  the  estimated 
membership. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $100  per  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  and  this  would  provide  for  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1 1 ,250. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  is  based  upon  the  number  you  think  will 
be  taken  care  of  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes.  We  would  not  want  to  suggest  any 
change,  but  we  may  or  may  not  have  a  little  balance  this  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  State  homes  aided  in  this  way  ? 
Does  it  appear  in  any  of  these  reports  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  will  find  it  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to 
each  of  the  State  homes  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  that  statement  in  the  record. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Tahle  F. — Statement  of  ntejnbers  present,  cost  of  maintenance,  and  Federal  aid  paid  to 
States  under  act  of  Aug.  21,  1888,  of  the  approjrnntiov  W15. 


States. 


Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  (Grand  Island) , 

Nebraska  (Miltord) 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  (Kearney) ^. 

New  Jersey  (Vineland) 

New  York  (Bath) 

New  York  (Oxford) 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregoa 

Pennsylvania ■ 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Washington  (Ortine) 

Washington  (Fort  Orchard) 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Average 
present. 


1, 


1, 


971.78 
175.75 
346.75 
153.00 
171.50 
337.50 
514.75 
246.50 
483.00 
856.25 
336.50 
139.50 

81.75 
250.50 
103.50 

79.26 
443.50 
101.50 
328.25 

28.00 

24.25 
208.25 
134.25 
226.75 
100.00 
196.00 

59.75 
319.50 
317.50 
290.76 

28.75 


Cost  per  '  Federal  aid 
capita.  paid. 


11,054.75 


S240.39 
261.59 
331.91 
277.55 
156.77 
205.28 
180.00 
235.27 
297.12 
198.72 
229.55 
205.25 
245.45 
178.28 
246.24 
298.30 
243.32 
280.66 
240.27 
252.46 
498. 10 
224.37 
197.00 
345.87 
310.51 
382.20 
354.58 
186.08 
200.58 
214.84 
310.66 


Defi- 
ciency. 


250.01 


196,962.26 
17,537.60 
34,601.08 
15,269.64 
116,934.72 
33,683.78 
51,376.00 
24,598.46 
46,422.00 
85,457.66 
32,148.53 
13,920.74 

8,157.84 
24,997.76 
10,328.44 

7,908.50 

44,258.56 

10,128.66 

132,560.56 

2,794.06 

2,419.94 
120,584.20 
13,398.40^ 
22,624.18 

9,978.88 
19,561.06 

5,963.12 
31,884.39 
31,680.70 
29,011.42 

2,846.86 


1,100,000.00 


$21^.74 
37.40 
73.92 
30.36 

215.28 
66.22 
99.00 
51.54 

103.18 

167.34 
71.06 
29.26 
17.15 
52.24 
21.56 
16.50 
91.44 
21.34 

264.44 
5.94 
5.06 

240.80 
26.60 
50.82 
21.12 
38.94 
11. 8»^ 
65.61 
69.30 
63.58 
5.40 


2,247.03. 


Mr.  Cannon.  Is  the  attendance  at  the  State  homes  decreasmg? 
Col.    Wadsworth.  Yes,    sir;  it    decreased   last    year   while    the 
attendance  at  the  National  homes  increased. 
Mr.  Cannon.  How  much  of  a  decrease  was  there  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  Approximately,  300  last  year  in  the  average 

E resent.     They  made  about  the  same  decrease  that  the  National 
omes  made  an  increase. 
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investment  of  post  fund  in  bonds  of  federal  consolidated 

monumental  granite  co.  of  salida,  colo. 

[See  also  p.  513.] 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Wadsworth,  Col.  Close  was  to  be  here  this 
mommgand  is  not  here.     Have  you  heard  from  him  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reOTet  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  Col.  Close  said  he  was  feeling  too  iU  to  attend  the  session  and 
felt  compelled  to  go  home  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  the  colonel  informed  that  the  committee 
desired  to  have  him  appear  before  the  committee  before  he  left  the 
city  ?      " 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  he  did  not  feel  he  was  well  enough  to  remain 
and  appear  before  the  committee  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  stated  he  would  not  be  well  enough  to  come 
and  that  he  feared  unless  he  went  home  immediately  he  would  get 
down  her6,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  go; 
that  is,  he  stated  this  at  the  time  of  his  leaving. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colonel,  during  the  hearing  reference  has  been 
made  a  number  of  times  to  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Maj.  W.  P.  Jackson,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  take 
up  with  Col.  Close  certain  matters  referred  to  in  Maj.  Jackson's 
report  of  January  10,  1916.  We  had  expected  that  the  colonel  would 
remain  here  and  sent  word  to  him  that  the  committee  desired  to 
interrogate  him  with  regard  to  certain  matters;  but  in  his  absence, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  those  matters  with  you. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  of  Maj.  Jackson  reference  is  made  to  an 
investment  said  to  have  been  made  by  Col.  Close,  president  of  the 
board  of  managers,  of  $46,000  of  the  general  post  fimd.  When  did 
Col.  Close  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  October  or  November,  1914. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  The  last  days  of  October. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  by  Congress? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  was  Col.  Close  elected  by  the  board  as  its 
president  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  meeting  in  November,  1914. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  November  15,  I  think  it  was.  He  succeeded 
me,  and  I  think  that  is  the  date. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  has  under 
his  control  the  general  post  fund,  has  he  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  TJnder  the  regulations  governing  the  home  in 
force  at  that  time  the  president  had  under  his  control  the  special 
fimds  of  the  home  which  comprise  three  separate  fimds  at  the  present 
moment;  one  is  known  as  the  Ward  fimd,  which  arose  from  a  bequest 
made  by  Horatio  Ward  back  in  1867. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  balance  now  is  approximately  thirty-one 
or  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  next  fund  is  known  as  the 
general  post  fund  which  is  the  fund  that  arises  under  the  operations 
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of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1902  and  of  June,  1910,  one  providing  for 
the  covering  into  the  post  fund  of  pension  money  of  deceased  mem- 
bers and  the  other  providing  that  the  eflEects  of  members  who  sign 
the  agreement  on  admission  and  die  without  leaving  any  heirs  or 
without  having  disposed  of  their  property  by  will  shall  go  into  the 
post  fund. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  this  post  fund  is  not  a  fund  created  by 
appropriation  of  pubhc  moneys  ? 

Col.  Wai>sworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  a  fund  that  accumulates  through  the  contri- 
butions of  the  members  of  the  homes  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  not  a  fund  that  comes  from  appropriation, 
but  a  fund  that  arises  through  the  operations  of  these  acts  and  which 
arises  from  the  effects  of  deceased  members,  pensions,  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  then,  in  fact,  a  fund  belonging  to  the  inmates  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  a  fund  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  members  of  the  board  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all  the  members  of  the  home. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  third  fund  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  third  fund  is  an  investment  fund  that  was 
transferred  to  headquarters  where  the  branches  had  a  post  fimd 
beyond  any  legitimate  needs  at  the  time  and  found  themselves  with 
a  surplus.  It  was  transferred  to  headquarters  and  was  invested  in 
interest-drawing  securities  in  order  that  it  might  draw  interest  rather 
than  lie  in  the  local  banks  at  the  several  branches  and  not  draw 
interest.  This  interest  is  collected  and  remitted  to  the  branches 
twice  a  year.  It  goes  back  to;  the  branches,  and  they  use  the  incre- 
ment. It  is  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  general  post  fund, 
because  it  belongs  to  certain  branches,  and  the  general  post  fund  is 
held  in  trust  for  all  branches. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  does  the  general  post  fund  amoimt  to  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  balance  to-day  would  probably  be  $135,000. 
I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  the  third  fimd  you  spoke  of  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  branch  post  mvestment  fund  would  amount 
of  about  $85,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson  in  his  report  states,  on  page  9,  that 
at  the  date  of  inspection  of  headquarters,  November  13,  1915,  the 
special  funds  of  the  home  in  the  hands  of  the  president  amounted  to 
$244,346.60.  That  is  the  total  of  the  three  funds  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  the  president  give  a  bond  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  does. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  care  of 
these  funds  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  does. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  does  that  bond  amount  to  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $50,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Jackson*s  report,  on  page  8,  states: 

Thifl  regulation  (referring  to  a  r^ulation  of  the  homes)  was  amended  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  on  June  10,  1915,  so  as  to  require  the  president  to  be  bonded 
in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  |150,000  to  faithfully  account  for  these  funds. 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  That  was  in  June? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  on  June  10,  1915.  Did  the  president 
furnish  that  bond  of  $150,000  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  He  did  not.  There  was  no  action  taken  on  that 
for  the  reason  that  when  the  application  was  made  for  a  bond  the 
agent  said  the  president  s  rating  would  be  the  same  as  the  rating  of 
the  general  treasurer;  but  a  controversy  arose  with  the  board  of 
underwriters  in  New  York  City,  where  the  headquarters  office  was 
at  that  time,  and  they  refused  to  approve  the  rate,  and  finally  settled 
upon  and  fixed  a  rate  of  $2  a  thousand  or  twice  the  amount  the  general 
treasurer  was  required  to  pay,  and  would  not  make  any  concessions 
from  that  figure.     This  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Ward  iimd,  and  the 

E resident  did  not  take  out  the  bond,  but  notified  the  members  of  the 
oard  that  he  thought  it  was  an  unjust  and  excessive  rate,  and  that 
while  we  could  not  control  the  rates,  he  would  leave  the  matter  open, 
if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  board,  until  the 
next  meeting;  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  board  reduced  the  amount 
of  bond  in  order  to  keep  from  having  to  pay  such  an  excessive  prem- 
ium on  his  bond. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  action  was  taken  September  7,  1915? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Maj.  Jackson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
July  19,  which  is  nine  days  after  the  action  of  the  board  requiring  a 
bond  of  $150,000 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  It  is  more  than  that — one  is  June  and 
the  other  is  July. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  a  month  and  10  days.  The  president  of  the 
board  invested  $46,000  of  the  general  post  fund  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds  of  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  of  Salida, 
Colo.,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  (par  value).  What  do  you  know 
about  this  purchase  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  know  very  little  of  the  purchase.  I  only  know 
that  the  purchase  was  made.  The  bonds  were  sent  in  to  the  head- 
quarters ofiice,  and  some  days  after  that — the  president  was  absent 
at  the  time  the  bonds  arrived — he  told  me  he  had  purchased  the  bonds, 
and  on  getting  that  knowledge  I  opened  the  package  and  took  out 
the  bonds  and  booked  them. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  What  was  the  express  charge  on  those  bonds ^ 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Fifty-one  cents. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  What  was  the  amount  of  them — $50,000  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  par  value. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Maj.  Jackson  further  says: 

The  price  paid  was  92  and  the  bonds  are  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Then  he  further  states: 

The  fact  that  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  sold  for  the  low  price  of  92  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  bond  of  the  financial  standing  which  would  guarantee 
that  degree  of  safety  required  in  investing  the  funds  of  a  governmental  institution. 
The  bonds  of  this  company  do  not  appear  to  be  quoted  by  reputable  financial  agencieii- 
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Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  property  on  which 
these  bonds  are  based  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever.  I  have 
nothing;  only  indefinite  rumors. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  any  mformation  as  to  who  recommended 
the  purchase  of  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  none,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the 

{)roperty  of  this  company  consists  of  from  160  to  200  acres  of  patented 
and  containing  stone,  some  12  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  point, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salida,  Colo.  ? 

Col,  Wadsworth.  I  do  not.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the 
security  back  of  the  bonds.  I  have  heard  only  rumors  as  to  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  SuERLET.  What  steps,  if  any,  have  you  taken  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  these  securities  and  what  lay  back  of  them  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Personally,  you  mean,  or  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  First,  what  has  the  board  done,  if  anything,  and 
what  have  you  done,  if  anything? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the  board  the 
board  discussed  the  matter  and  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 

f)resident  of  the  board  of  managers  to  sell  the  bonds  within  60  days 
rom  the  date  on  which  the  resolution  was  passed,  with  a  proviso 
that  if  the  best  bid  received  was  not  up  to  the  amount  that  had 
been  paid  for  the  bonds  his  action  be  reported  to  a  committee,  which 
was  specified  in  the  resolution,  before  accepting  the  bid. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  December  3,  last  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  did  the  knowledge  of  this  investment  come 
to  the  board? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  September  meeting,  1915. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  there  any  action  taken  at  that  meeting  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  was  no  action  taken  that  directed  the 
disposition  of  the  bonds.  The  only  action  taken  in  that  relation 
was  the  action  to  amend  the  regulation  which  had  given  the  president 
full  authority  to  invest  funds.  That  regulation  was  amended  as 
set  out  on  page  9  of  Maj.  Jackson^s  report. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  regulation  being  as  follows : 

The  prefiidont  of  the  board  of  managers  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  special  funds 
of  the  home,  and  shall  invest  any  balance  in  his  care  or  sell  any  securities  belonging 
to  such  funds  only  under  tiie  direction  of  the  board  of  managers,  given  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board,  and  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  board  of  managers  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
150,000,  as  the  board  may  direct  and  approve,  faithfully  to  account  for  the  same. 

That  is  the  regulation  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  existing  regulation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Were  any  steps  taken  by  the  board  at  that  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  these  securities  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  As  a  board  there  was  inquiry  made  of  the 
president  at  the  meeting  as  to  the  property,  and  ne  was  quizzed 

Juite  fully  as  to  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  is  the  only  inquiry  that 
have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  developed  at  that  inquiry  ? 
Col.  Wadsworth.  There  was   nothing  brougnt  forward   at   that 
inquiry  except  the  statement  of  the  President.     There  was  no  one 
else  present  who  had  any  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Shebley.  I  understand  that,  but  what  developed  ?  What  was 
his  statement  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  I  could  not  undertake  to  give  the  particu- 
lars as  to  what  he  said  about  this  thing  or  the  other  thing. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  do  not  want  the  particulars  necessarily^.  Of 
course,  it  is  hardly  right  to  undertake  to  quote  his  language  in  his 
absence,  but  what  I  am  after  is  this:  Did  anvthing  develop  there  that 
gave  the  board  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  investment  was  not  a 
wise  one  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth,  I  can  answer  that  by  stating  that  these  ques- 
tions preceded  the  action  of  the  board  in  passing  the  resolution  direct- 
ing the  sale. 

Mr.  Shebley.  But  that  simply  says  they  afterwards  took  certain 
action.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  gentlemen  at  that  time 
had  any  reason  to  beUeve  or  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  invest- 
ment was  unwise  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  understand  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Shebley.  I  understand. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  But  was  present.  I  can  only  judge  their  con- 
clusions. The  members  of  the  board  discussed  this  matter  in  rather 
an  executive  session.  Then,  afterwards,  the  members  of  the  board 
other  than  the  president  had  a  conference  at  which  I  was  not  present 
and  not  advised  of  what  was  their  conclusion,  and  they  reported  back 
at  the  next  session  of  the  board  with  this  resolution,  so  that  is  about 
as  much  as  I  know  of  the  inside  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  point  I  am  struck  with  is  that  this  investment 
was  made  in  July  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board  formally 
in  September  ? 

Col.  Wadswobth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  And  no  action  was  taken,  so  far  as  the  record  dis- 
closes, either  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  investment  or  to 
dispose  of  the  bonds  until  December  ? 

Col.  Wadswobth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  when  it  was  the  board 
knew  or  had  reason  to  know  the  character  of  this  investment? 

Maj.  Wadswobth.  Mr.  Sherley,  I  think  perhaps  I  can  answer  that 
question. 

Col.  Wadswobth.  I  believe  a  member  of  the  board  could  give 
you  that  information  a  great  deal  better  than  I  could. 

Maj.  Wadswobth.  I  was  not  present  at  the  September  meeting, 
but  I  heard  of  this  investment  through  members  of  the  board.  They 
had  immediately  great  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  bonds. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  investment. 
They  then  passed  the  resolution  forbidding  anything  of  that  kind  in 
the  luture;  forbidding  any  future  investment  unless  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  board.  At  the  November  30  meeting  at  Johnson 
City,  Term.,  we  talked  the  matter  over  further,  and  we  then  made  up 
our  minds  we  would  make  some  inquiries.  I  happen  to  know  some 
gentlemen  at  Denver,  some  financial  people,  and  T  telegraphed  them 
about  the  bonds,  and  asked  them  to  answer  me  at  Fortress  Monroe 
when  we  got  there.  They  did  so.  The  first  telegram  we  got  wa§ 
from  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  land  and  cattle  company 
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there,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  a  man  in  whose  judgment 
I  have  great  reliance.  When  we  got  that  telegram,  we  had  a  con- 
ference without  the  president,  and  when  we  assembled  again  in 
regular  meeting  I  asked  the  president  these  questions.  I  said, 
''Mr.  President,  how  much  capital  has  this  company?"  He  said. 
\'  $500,000."  I  said,  ''All  paid  m ?  It  strikes  me  that  1500,000  paid 
in  would  develop  this  little  quarrv  up  in  the  moimtains."  He  said, 
*'Oh,  no;  $170,000  paid  in."  I  said,  "How  much  surplus  have 
the^?"     He  said,  ''435,000."      . 

First,  on  the  amount  of  money  paid  in,  the  records  show  there  was 
a  little  over  $13,000  paid  in.  1  then  asked  him  how  much  surplus 
there  was  and  he  said  $35,000.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  surplus.  The 
company  is  not  a  developed  company.  This  money  is  being  used  for 
its  aevelopment. 

I  said,  "Is  it  on  the  railroad?"  He  said,  "No;  but  there  is  a 
switch  running  into  it,  10  miles  from  Salida,  a  railroad  switch."  The 
fact  there  is  a  wagon  road  through  the  gulch  and  all  this  stuff  has  to 
be  hauled  10  miles  over  a  rough  wagon  road  by  wagons  and  this  is 
pretty  heavy  freight,  as  you  can  understand. 

The  board  then  passed  the  resolution,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  focus,  ordering  him  to  sell  these  bonds.  That  was  the  only  way 
the  board  had  of  ascertaining  what  they  were  really  worth.  lie  was 
ordered  to  sell  them  by  the  3d  of  February.  In  the  meanwhile  it  was 
agreed  that  Gen.  Wood  and  myseK  would  make  further  investigations 
as  to  the  value  of  these  bonds,  and  there  is  a  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  bonds  are  practically  worthless.  They  can  not  be  sold.  They 
are  not  marketable.  They  can  not  be  sold  in  Denver  and  they  can 
not  be  sold  in  Salida. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Here  was  a  pur- 
chase made  in  July  and  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  board 

Maj.  Wadsworth  (interposing).  At  the  verj'  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  In  September. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  officer  earlier  than 
that  by  the  receipt  of  the  bonds. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now  if,  as  seems  to  be  Ukely,  those  bonds  were 
sold  either  by  false  pretenses  as  to  the  value  oi  the  company  or  by 
collusion  in  connection  with  their  purchase,  it  might  be  highly 
desirable  for  the  board  to  take  such  mimediate  action  as  to  recover 
some  of  the  moneys  invested  prior  to  their  expenditure  by  the  com- 
pany, and  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  imtil  December  no  step 
was  taken  touching  the  matter,  and  then  the  only  step  that  was 
taken  was  one  that  did  not  look  to  the  recovery  of  the  money  other 
than  by  a  sale  of  the  bonds. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  think  at  the  time  of  the  September 
meeting  or  up  to  the  time  maybe  of  the  December  meeting  there  was 
any  suspicion  upon  the  part  of  the  board  that  it  was  a  dishonest 
transaction,  perhaps;  in  other  words,  I  do  not  think  they  were  very 
suspicious  as  to  the  value  of  the  bonds,  and  they  were  willing,  I  take 
it,  to  give  Col.  Close  credit  with  sincerity  in  the  investment;  up 
to  the  time  they  commenced  to  make  investigations  immediately 
after  the  December  meeting. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Without  imdertaking  to  express  an  opinion,  which 
I  do  not  express,  as  to  the  motive  whicn  actuated  Col.  Close  in  making 
the  purchase,  the  fact  remains  or  is  indicated  that  the  bonds  are 
worthless  securities.  Now  there  is  not  only  the  question  of  who  is 
responsible,  but  there  is  the  primary  duty  upon  the  board  to  imme- 
diately take  such  action  as  might  secure  to  the  home  as  much  recovery 
of  the  funds  as  possible. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Manifestly,  if  this  corporation  is  as  indicated,  there 
has  been  such  fraud  practiced  either  by  the  company  or  by  the  com- 
panjr  and  others  in  connection  with  the  purchase  as  to  warrant  a 
suit  in  a  court  of  equity  to  set  aside  the  sale  and  to  recover  the  pur- 
chase price.  Now  time  was  exceedingly  important  because  a  fraudu- 
lent company  would  immediately  undertake  to  dispose  of  the  moneys 
that  had  been  paid  for  these  bonds,  and  I  am  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  board  did  nothing  along  those  lines  and  has  done  nothing 
yet. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  1  think,  Mr.  Sherley,  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  board  were  willing  to  give  Col.  Close  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  untiJ 
they  could  ascertain  positively  one  way  or  the  other  the  character  of 
the  bonds.  I  was  not  present  at  the  September  meeting,  but  ac- 
cording to  what  the  board  tell  me,  Col.  Close  gave  the  board  a  most 
glowing  account  of  this  investment;  said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
m  the  United  States.  I  think  he  refers  to  that  in  a  letter  to  me 
which  Mr.  MondoU  has;  and  relying  upon  that,  they  let  the  matter 
rest  until  the  December  meeting  or  until  the  last  of  November. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What,  if  anytmng,  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  order 
to  sell  these  bonds  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Nothing. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  May  I  go  back  to  the  September  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Before  you  do  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Were  these  bonds  purchased  before  any  bond  was  given  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  There  was  no  bond  when  they  were  purchased  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  right.  Going  back  to  the  September 
meeting,  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  was  reported  to  the  board.  It 
was  the  first  Knowledge  that  any  member  of  the  board  had  of  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  was  not  the  first  knowledge  you  had  of  it,  though. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No;  it  was  not  my  first  knowledge.  This  fund 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  board  with  fml  authority  to 
invest  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  And  I  did  not  report  it  to  any  meniber  of  the 
board  nor  did  I  rerard  it  as  my  duty  to  report  it,  nor  to  investigate 
his  investments.  It  was  a  separate  transaction.  When  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  board  the  members  of  the  board  interrogated  the 
president  and  quizzed  him  very  closely  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security 
Dack  of  the  bonds,  and  they  had  no  other  information  before  them  to 
act  upon  than  his  statement;  and  no  further  action  was  taken  other 
than  the  action  to  amend  the  regulation.  This  was  an  accomplished 
fact  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  invest- 
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ment  was  not  just  what  it  purported  to  be  on  its  face.  The  interest 
was  due  on  these  bonds  on  November  15. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  that  statement  altogether  warranted  ?  Here  was 
a  bond  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  and  selling  at  92.  Did  not  that  on 
its  face  practically  carry  notice  to  any  business  man  that  there  must 
be  something  very  pecuUar  about  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  challenged  by  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  the  explanation  was  given  that  interest  rates  in  Colorado 
and  throughout  the  West  and  in  all  the  industrial  companies  there 
were  higher  than  the  interest  rates  in  the  East,  and  that  was  the  real 
reason  for  choosing  that  investment,  on  account  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  do  you  consider  it 
your  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  board  prior 
to  regular  meetings  any  investments  that  may  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  in  the  interval  between  meetings  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  never  has  been  regarded  as  the  treasurer's 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Doard  to  investments 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  Prior  to  the  next  meeting? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  it  never  has  been. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  called  the  investment  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  at  the  September  meeting  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  In  the  order  of  business  which  was  prepared  in 
the  office  that  was  included.  That  was  handed  to  the  president,  and 
he  brought  it  up  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Did  you  prepare  that  order  of  business  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  I  prepared  the  order  of  business  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Sherley.  At  that  September  meeting  the  matter  did  come 
up  formally  t 

Col.  Wadsworth,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  it  was  perfectly  apparent  to  every  member 
of  the  board  that  an  investment  nad  been  made  at  92  in  bonds  bear- 
ing 7  per  cent.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  the  board  for  an 
independent  examination  into  the  value  of  the  securities  at  that 
meeting? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sherley.  A  statement,  however,  was  made  by  the  president 
justifying  the  investment  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  at  that  meeting  the  resolution  which  lias  been 
put  into  the  record,  requiring  a  bond  of  the  president  and  taking 
away  from  him  the  power  to  make  investments  without  the  approval 
of  the  board,  was  adopted  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  right,  except  that  the  resolution  re- 
quiring the  bond  was  a  resolution  reducing  the  amount  in  a  previous 
resolution  that  required  bond.  The  initiation  of  that  did  not  come 
at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  former  resolution  requiring  a  bond  of  $150,000 
was  stm  in  force  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  still  in  force  until  it  was  repealed  by 
the  passage  of  this  next  resolution  reducing  the  amount. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Maj.  Wadsworth,  you  were  not  present  at  that 
meeting  i 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  When  did  you  personaUy  get  knowledge  of  this 
investment  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  By  letters,  I  should  say,  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  that.     I  was  sick  at  the  time  and  could  not  go  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  or  any  other  members  of  the  board  then 
make  independent  inquiry  as  to  this  investment? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  1  did  not.  It  struck  me,  as  it  did  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  investment  to  make. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  any  action  taken  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  was  any  action  taken  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Action  was  taken  at  the  December  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  next  meeting? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  a  special  meeting  could  have  been  called  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  On  15  davs'  notice,  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  did  make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  prior  to  the  December  meeting,  did  you  not? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Just  prior  to  it,  or  a  few  days  prior  to  it,  and 
on  that  information,  as  I  said  before,  the  board  ordered  the  bonds 
sold.  I  think  the  members  of  the  board  individually  made  some 
inquiries  and  I  think  Gen.  Wood  wrote  some  parties  there  to  advise 
him  about  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  any  information  now  as  to  whether  this 
company  has  any  assets  at  all  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  think  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Col.  dose  will 
disclose  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  bonds  been  sold  pursuant  to  that 
resolution  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  bonds  have  not  been  sold.  Col.  Close 
told  me  on  the  way  here,  at  St.  Louis,  that  he  had  sold  the  bonds  to 
be  deUvered  immediately  on  his  return  home.  He  said  that  the 
bonds  were  sold  for  delivery  immediately  upon  our  going  back. 
He  told  me  that  in  St.  Louis.  He  said  that  they  were  sold  to  a  St. 
Louis  man,  a  distant  relative  of  his,  who  would  take  the  bonds  off 
his  hands  at  par,  or,  rather,  at  92  and  the  accrued  interest.  He 
said  that  he  would  take  them  over  immediately  when  we  got  back 
and  could  deUver  the  bonds  to  him.  He  first  told  me  that  at  the 
hotel  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  repeated  it  to  me  a  time  or  two  since. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Maj.  Wadsworth,  did  you  communicate  by  letter 
with  the  president  of  the  board  after  that  December  meeting  relative 
to  the  advisability  of  immediately  disposing  of  those  bonds  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  communicated  with  him  in  answer  to  hLs 
letter  of  February  3,  but  not  between  the  December  meeting  and  the 
day  of  his  letter,  February  3.  In  the  meanwhQe,  Gen.  Wood  and 
myself  were  gather'mg  together  some  facts  in  regard  to  this  granite 
company. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  find  that  on  February  3  Col.  Close  wrote  you  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  the  bonds;  was  that  m  answer  to  any  communica- 
tion from  you? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  That  was  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the 
board.  The  same  resolution  which  ordered  him  to  sell  the  bonds  by 
February  3  contained  a  proviso  that  he  should  inform  the  committee 
composed  of  Judge  Nelson,  Gen.  Wood,  and  myself,  whether  he  had 
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sold  them  or  not,  or,  if  he  had  not  sold  them,  what  price  he  could  sell 
them  at. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  letter  of  February  3  is  in  answer 

Maj.  Wadsworth  (interposing):  To  tnat  resolution. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  resolution  of  the  December  meeting  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  letter  is  as  follows 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  Don't  you  think  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  the  investigation  where  we  ought  to  summon  the  presi- 
dent and  every  member  of  this  board  to  appear  ?  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  now  without  the  presence  of  all  those  people.  It 
is  but  fair  to  the  president  of  the  board  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
state  whatever  he  may  be  able  to  state  touching  this  matter,  and 
then  to  give  a  connected  hearing  to  all  the  people  concerned.  I  make 
that  suggestion,  because  there  are  two  angles  to  this  matter  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  gone  into.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  letter  going 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

CoMMERCB  Building, 
Kansas  City^  Mo. j, February  J,  1916. 
From:  The  President  Board  of  Managers. 
To:  Maj.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Subject:  Sale  of  bonds. 

Mt  Dear  Major:  1.  I  have  been  working  under  difficulties  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  bonds,  because,  for  the  first  time  in  30  years,  the  snow  has  been  on  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  all  over  the  mountain.  As  a  rule  the  snow  on  that  side  of  the 
mountain  goes  off  within  a  week  or  so  after  it  falls,  but  it  has  not  been  so  this  vdnter, 
and  I  could  not  really  show  what  was  there.  However,  I  have  arrangements  nearly 
coinpleted  by  which  the  bonds  will  be  taken  up  at  the  price  paid  for  them.  I  am  sure 
of  the  transaction  now.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  snow  I  would  have  had  parties 
who  would  have  taken  these  bonds  some  time  ago,  for  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  its 
entirety  to  show  to  anyone  the  enormous  value  of  the  plant  and  granite,  and  that  the 
quality  is  superior  to  anything  in  the  United  States — there  is  no  question  of  its  sale. 
In  fact,  they  are  now  dehvering  from  two  to  four  carloads  per  week  and  the  net  profits 
on  each  car  are  from  $400  to  11,000. 

2.  I  am  sorry  that  the  board  has  seen  fit  to  order  these  sold,  because  1  know  they  are 
equal  to  any  bonds  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  is  better  than  any- 
thing we  could  have  from  any  other  source,  but  since  it  has  been  thought  wise  to 
do  so,  I  am  in  favor,  as  I  have  been  for  a  long  time,  of  using  a  good  portion  of  this 
money  for  the  comfort  and  pleasiire  of  those  in  the  homes,  and  I  hope  tne  other  mem- 
bers 6f  the  board  will  agree  with  me  in  this  matter. 

3.  I  will  report  progress  from  time  to  time  and  soon  have  the  money  in  the  bank. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Fred.  J.  Close, 
President  Board  of  Managers, 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 

Mr.  MoNbELL.  The  next  development,  as  I  understand  it,  Col. 
Wadsworth,  was  that  Col.  Close  told  you  that  the  bonds  had  virtually 
been  sold  and  that  the  delivery  of  them  would  be  made  on  his  return 
to  Kansas  City  ? 

Col.  Wadswokth.  That  is  my  present  information,  on  his  assur- 
ance, on  Tuesday,  when  in  St.  Louis,  that  he  had  effected  the  deal 
that  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  on  Tuesday  ?     What  date  was  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  which  was  the  22d. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  February  10,  from  Maj. 
Wadsworth,  a  member  of  the  board,  to  Col.  Close,  the  president  of  the 
board,  in  answer  to  th§  letter  which  has  just  gone  into  the  record.  I 
think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  put  that  letter  in  the  recoid  also. 
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The  Chairman.  The  letter  from  Maj.  Wadsworth  to  Col.  Close 
roads  as  follows:  i^oc  xr  o  xth- 

1735  K  Street  NW  ., 
Col.  Fred.  J.  Close,  President.  Washington^  D.  C,  Febrtwry  10,  1916. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  third, -and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed 
in  selling  the  granite  company's  bonds.  I  am  afraid  though  you  have  been  greatly 
misinformed  in  regard  to  tne  value  of  the  property. 

In  justice  to  yourself,  I  think  it  would  oe  well  for  you  to  tell  the  board  who  it  was 
who  recommended  these  bonds  to  you  and  told  you — as  you  informed  the  board  at  the 
southern  branch — "that  $170,000  of  the  |500,000  capital  had  been  paid  in,  while  the 
fact  is  that  less  than  |14,000  have  been  paid  in. 

2.  That  there  was  a  |35,000  surplus,  wnile  the  fact  is  there  is  not  one  cent  of  surplus, 
the  company  being  practically  an  undeveloped  one. 

3.  That  there  was  a  railroad  spur  or  switcn  running  to  the  property  from  the  main 
line  at  Salida,  while  the  fact  is  the  output  of  granite  has  to  be  hauled  by  wagon  about  10 
miles  over  a  rough  road  down  Cottonwood  Gulch,  often  obstructed  and  clo»Bd  by  snow. 

The  granite  company  has  only  160  acres  patented  (actually  owned),  so  that  the  bonds 
have  only  that  as  actual  security  behind  tnem.  I  take  it  that  the  man  who  prevailed 
upon  you  to  buy  these  bonds  was  awarded  the  stock  bonus  that  went  with  them  and  the 
$6,000  commissions  that  went  with  them,  for  the  company  only  realized  $40,000  from 
the  sale  of  these  $50,000  bonds  at  92,  equals  $46,000. 

In  view  of  what  1  have  written  above,  quite  frankly,  I  beg  you  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  your  endeavor  to  sell  these  bonds. 

Very  truly,  yours,  '      James  W.  Wadsworth. 

Maj.  Wadsworth,  this  letter  refers  to  a  stock  bonus  that  went  with 
the  bonds  and  also  to  a  commission  of  $6,000  that  was  paid  to  some 
one  in  addition  to  the  stock  bonus.     What  was  that  stock  bonus  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  will  develop  that  in  the  regular  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  that  information  now  in  connection  with 
this  letter  that  has  been  read  into  the  record. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  think  I  might  state  that,  being  a  member  of 
the  board  and  being  responsible,  I  have  employed  a  lawyer  to  look 
after  this  matter.  The  information  I  had  was — and  this  information 
was  also  given  me  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name, 
but  he  is  a  man  high  up  in  the  railroad  business — that  there  was  a 
stock  bonus  of  double  the  amount  of  the  bonds — that  is,  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds — that  was  given  to  every  purchaser  of  the  bonds. 
In  other  words,  the  purchaser  of  $250,000  worth  of  bonds  would 
receive  in  addition  $500,000  worth  of  stock  bonus.  I  know,  or  at 
least  they  thought,  that  as  the  company  only  realized  $40,000  from 
the  $46,000  that  was  paid  for  them,  some  one  got  the  stock  bonus  and 
the  $6,000  commission.  As  to  who  got  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  some  one  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  arrange  for  a  subsequent  hearing  of  the 
matter  when  we  will  have  all  the  members  of  the  board  present. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  would  rather  have  that  statement  go  in  when 
Col.  Close  is  present. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  arrange  for  a  hearing  later. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  subpoena 
Col.  Markham.  He  was  not  at  any  of  those  meetings  and  probably 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  other  four  members  of  the 
board,  Capt.  Bridgham,  of  Maine;  Gen.  Wood,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Catherwood,  of  lUmois;  and  Judge  Nelson,  of  Indiana,  are  accessible, 
and  they  were  present  at  the  September  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Markham,  of  California 

Maj.  Wadsworth  (interposing).  He  knows  practically  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and,  in  aadition  to  that,  he  has  been  very  sick. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  send  a  telegram  to  Col.  Close  and  find  out 
when  he  can  be  here,  and  will  invite  everybody  to  be  present. 
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Wedkbsdat,  Mabch  8,  1916. 

investicent  of  post  funds  in  bonds  of  fedebal  consolidated 

monumental  gbanite  co.,  of  salida;  colo.  | 

[See  p.  502.] 

STATEMEJfTS  OF  COL.  FBEDEBICK  J.  CLOSE,  FEESIDEITT 
]irATIOirAX  HOME  FOE  DISABLED  VOLTJITTEEB  SOLDIEBS; 
COL.  C.  W.  WADSWOBTH,  OElfEBAL  TBEASUBEB;  CAPT. 
THOMAS  S.  BBIDOHAM,  GEN.  GEO.  H.  WOOD,  MAJ.  JAMES  W. 
WADSWOBTH,  HOST.  JAMES  S.  CATHEBWOOD,  AlfTD  CAPT. 
JOHN  C.  NELSOH,  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  MAHAGEBS. 

The  Chaibman.  Colonel;  on  the  26th  of  February,  when  the  com- 
mittee last  had  the  matters  of  the  board  before  it,  the  committee 
made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  purchase  of  certain  bonds  of  the 
Federal  Consolidated  Adfonumental  uranite  Co.,  of  SaUda,  Colo.,  out 
of  the  special  funds  of  the  homes. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  were  some  statements  made  regarding  them. 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  read  those  statements.  « 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  committee  desires  to  have  you  explain 
the  matter,  if  you  will. 

Col.  Close,  i  ou  do  not  want  to  ask  me  any  questions  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  you  may  prefer  to  make  a  statement  about 
it,  and  then  we  can  ask  you  any  questions  we  desire. 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  shape  you  want 
to  start  in. 

The  Chaibman.  It  appeared  there  had  been  invested  $46,000  of  the 
special  fimds  of  the  homes  in  7  per  cent  bonds  of  this  quarry  company^ 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Tiiat  tney  had  been  purchased  at  92  and  were 
bearing  7  per  cent  interest ! 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Tue  Chaibman.  There  were  also  some  statemeats  made  regarding 
the  financial  resources  of  the  company  which  would  indicate  it  was 
a  very  injudicious  investment  to  be  made.  Perhaps  you  could  make 
a  statement  that  would  aid  in  clearing  up  the  situation;  otherwise  we 
can  ask  questions,  but  it  may  be  preferable  for  you  to  make  your  own 
statement  first. 

Col.  Close.  I  will  say  in  reference  to  those  bonds,  ttiey  were  pre- 
sented to  me;  that  is,  I  was  asked  to  purchase  them,  axid  we  talked  it 
over  with  Mr.  Nichols,  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  a  man  in  business  in  Kansas  City;  that  is,  he 
sells  anything  he  can  in  the  way  of  securities  and  things  of  that  kind; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Nichols. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  he  the  man  who  first  asked  you  to  buy  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  No — ^yes;  I  guess  he  was  the  first  one. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  He  is  a  bond  broker  at  Kansas  City. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  bond  broker  at  Kansas  City  and  sells 
all  kinds  of  securities. 

8U61— le 88 
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The  Chairman.  And  he  su^ested  taat  you  purchase  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  inquiry  did  you  make  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  T  went  out  there  finally  mjrself. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  you  went  out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  Before  I  went  out  there  I  inquired  as  to  what  business 
they  were  doing  and  how  they  were  getting  alon^g  and  what  they  had. 
I  found  that  they  had  400  acres  in  fee  simple  title  ,and  80  acres  that 
they  were  to  get  title  to  through  the  Government— that  is,  that  was 
in  course  of  completion — and  they  were  doin^  the  necessary  work,  etc., 
to  get  it.  The  other  land  they  got  by  purchase.  I  found  that  they 
had  a  plant,  and  1  think  at  that  time  they  fixed  the  amount  it  had 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  They  nad  a  good  deal  of  machin- 
ery and  quite  a  big  building,  and  a  number  of  other  buildings,  and  had 
fixed  up  the  road  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  you  found  out  before  you 
went  out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  learned  of  that  fact,  and  that  they  had  a  business 
more  than  they  could  do ;  that  they  needed  some  money  in  order  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant;  that  they  had  orders  unsolicited 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  that  they  could  do  a  big  business  if 
they  simply  had  more  money  to  increase  their  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  financial  statement  of  the  com- 
pany from  anyone  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  at  that  time  they  gave  me 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  YTho  gave  you? 

Col.  Ctx>sb.  Mr.  Nichols  showed  me  a  statement  of  what  they  had. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  And  it  showed  that  there  was  something  like  $50,000 
invested  in  the  buildings  and  machinery  that  they  had  and  every- 
thing else  and  besides  the  land  was  put  in 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  was  the  capital!  How  much 
was  paid  in  and  how  much  <fid  they  have  ?  What  statement  of  the 
amount  of  business  did  they  make  outside  of  the  fact  they  were  doing 
a  lar^e  business  ? 

CoT.  Close.  They  stated  they  were  selling  about  so  much 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  some  statement  made  about  the  capital  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  said  that  they  took  the  stock  at  $250,000;  that 
is  what  the  land  w^put  in  at — $260,000. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  about  any  cash  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  had  put  in  in  cash  something  like  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  "We  want  to  know  exactly  what  information 
you  got. 

Col.  Close.  I  got  that  from  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cash  ? 

Col.  Close.  About  $50,000  in  cash,  which  went  into  these  different 
buildings  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  $500,000,  of  which  $250,000  was  issued  as  payment 
for  the  land  ? 
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Col.  Close.  I  think  a  little  more  than  that  was  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  statement  did  you  have  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  was  the  statement  I  had  from  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  said  it  was  $250,000  and  now  you  say  it 
was  a  little  more. 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  was  a  little  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more?  This  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  was  $250,000  taken  for  that  land  or  a  little 
over  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  how  much  cash  had  been  paid  ? 

Col.  Close.  The  parties  who  bought  it — I  do  not  know  what  they 
piit  into  it.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  find  out  how  much  cash  had  been  paid . 
into  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  The  land  was  turned  in  for  this  stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  That  is  the  usual  way  to  get 
a  profit: 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  How  much  money  was  paid  in  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  something  like  $37,000.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  $37,000  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  which  had  been  paid  in  originally  and  then  put 
into  the  company  at  what  it  was  wortii.     Thev  had  put  in  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cash  all  told  did  you  mid  had  been  paid 
into  the  <5ompany's  treasury  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  out  whether  all  the  stock  had  been 
issued  t 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  think  the  stock  had  been  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  out  whether  it  had  all  been  issued? 

Col.  Close.  Virtually  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  balance  of  that  $250,000  then  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  when  I  went  out  there ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  you  went  out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  out  there  I 

Col.  Close.  When  I  went  out  there  I  wanted  to  see  what  business 
they  had  and  what  business  they  could  get  and  what  the  prospect 
was  for  business  and  what  assurance  they  had.  I  said,  ''What  is 
this  valued  at  ?"  They  said  the  property  was  easily  worth  $250,000. 
They  took  me  around  to  the  different  men  there  who  had  it,  and 
then  I  took  the  statement  of  the  men  they  had  letters  from — ^marble 
and  granite  men  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  place  located  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  near  SaUda-  about  8  miles  from  Salida. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  railroad  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  wagon  road  there. 

The  Chairman.  A  wagon  road  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  a  good  wagon  road. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  a  quarry  there? 
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Col.  Close.  They  have  about  1  mile  long  and  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  of  granite  that  be^ns  down  here  [indicating]  ana  slopes 
up  from  200  to  400  feet ;  and  it  is  all  solid  granite  on  both  sides  and 
on  top  and  below,  and  it  is  opened  up  at  a  number  of  places  and 
prospected,  as  I  will  show  by  tne  mine  inspector  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  the  granite  to  the  railroad? 

Col.  Close.  They  haul  from  5  to  8  tons  at  a  load  of  that  granite. 

The  Chairman.  Did  someone  go  out  there  with  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Heaton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 
.  Col.  Close.  The  president  of  the  company.    , 

The  Chairman.  Anvbody  else  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  Mr.  Nichols  went  out  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  bond  man  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anybody  else  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  that  was  all  who  went  out  on  that  trip. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  quarry  business 
yourself  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  a  little.  I  have  not  had  much  experience,  but 
I  went  to  men  who  had  the  experience. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  went  over  this  property  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  went  over  the  property  and  looKed  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  ? 

Col.  Close.  With  those  people.  • 

The  Chairman.  With  the  people  who  were  selling  the  stock? 

Col.  Close.  And  with  the. man  who  was  the  superintendent  there 
of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Their  representative  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  virtually;  he  was  the  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  He  worked  for  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  he  worked  for  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  told  you  what  a  fine  proposition  it  was  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  and  he  showed  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  tell  about  it,  could  you? 

Col.  Close.  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  all  granite  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  granite  from  marble,  if  you  saw  it? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  certainly  do  that.  I  saw  where  it  was 
opened  up  and  where  they  were  doing  the  work  in  the  shop. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  Mter  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  Then  I  asked  them  to  show  me  what  other  people 
knew  about  it,  and  I  have  here  the  letters  of  people — copies  of  letters 
they  had  there.     I  got  them  to  give  me  copies  oi  them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  look  at  them. 

Col.  Close.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  them  aloud,  if  you  wilL 

CoMT4ERCE  BuiLDINO, 

KansoB  City^  Mo,,  March  17,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Courts, 

Clerk  CommitUe  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Courts:  Referring  to  the  transcript  of  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  for  1917, 
returned  to  you  this  day  by  Col.  Wadsworth,  I  am  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  certain 
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lettere  which  I  presented  to  the  committee,  but  which  I  find  were  not  incorporated 
in  the  transciij^t.  Will  you  kindly  see  that  they  are  inserted  at  foilo  2062,  after  the 
following  questions  and  answers  carried  forward  from  the  preceding  page: 

"The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  after  that? 

''Col.  Close.  Then  I  asked  them  to  show  me  what  other  people  knew  about  it,  and 
I  have  here  the  letters  of  people — copies  of  letters  they  had  there.  I  got  them  to  give 
me  copies  of  them. 

"TTie  Chairman.  Let  me  look  at  them? 

"Col.  Close.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  them  aloud,  if  you  will." 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Fred.  J.  Close. 


Nichols  &  Co., 
Chicago^  III.,  Avugmt  i6,  1912. 
Federal  Consolidated  Granite  Co., 

Salida,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  samples  of  your  stock  shown  us  by  your  Mr.  Heaton  impress  us  as 
being  of  the  finest  for  monumental  uses.  The  fine-grained  sample  particularly  strike 
us  as  havine  all  the  requirements  necessarv  for  producing  monuments  of  the  nicest 
grade  that  maXX  embody  rock  face,  polished  with  raised  or  sunk  lettering,  tracing,  and 
carving  in  the  one  job. 

If  your  deposits  are  sufficient,  and  the  stock  holds  up  in  quality  to  the  sample 
shown,  it  looks  to  us  like  merely  a  proposition  of  getting  your  goods  before  the  con- 
sumer. 

Yours,  truly, 

Nichols  &  Co., 

J.  H.  Watson,  Manager. 

P.  Mockenhaupt  Granite  <&  Marble  Co., 

Chicago^  III.^  August  19,  191t. 

The  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co., 

Saliday  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  the  deepest  of  pleasure  that  I  add  my  testimony  regarding 
the  merits  of  your  Salida  dark  blue  monumental  granite  samples,  of  which  were 
shown  me  this  morning  by  your  Mr.  Heaton. 

The  sample  of  granite  with  the  word  Federal  inscribed  upon  it,  I  consider  by  far 
the  best  oi  the  samples  submitted  to  me,  and  if  you  have  the  quantity  as  stated, 
then  you  have  an  unlimited  market  now  open  to  you,  with  a  steady  growing  demand; 
in  fact,  in  my  whole  experience  in  the  monumental  marble  and  granite  industries, 
of  over  40  years,  I  have  never  seen  nor  do  I  know  of  a  monumental  granite  that  equals 
yours.  I  am  a  large  dealer  in  monumental  granite,  and  will  be  delighted  to  be  your 
representative  in  this  section,  and  can  promise  you  a  large  business. 

Paul  Mockenhaupt,  Manager. 


J.  Mertz,  4838  North  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  August  26,  1912. 

The  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co., 

Salida,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  examined  and  inspected  the  samples  of  granite  submitted  to 
me  by  your  Mr.  Heaton,  and  in  my  opinion  you  will  find  a  rc^y  market  for  your 
product,  as  it  certainly  has  the  quality  to  compare  favorably  with  anv  fifiunite  on  the 
market,  and  there  are  none  which  excel  it.  Especially  do  I  think  nighly  of  the 
fine-grained  sample  submitted  to  me. 

John  Mertz. 


Denver,  Colo.,  Xoiemher  IS,  191S. 

The  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co., 

Salida,  Colo. 

Gbnti.emen:  We  beg  to  arknowleilge  receipt  of  three  pieces  of  your  granite  recently 
shipped  lis  as  Hamples  or  your  stock.  We  have  polished  them  as  per  your  request. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  quality  of  stock  and  excellence  of  polish  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  t>i  any  stock  we  have  ever  seen . 
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On  one  of  the  smaller  pieces  we  traced  a  rose  and  leavee;  a  more  striking  and  pleas- 
ing contrast  can  not  be  conceived. 

We  hope  you  are  able  to  produce  this  stock  in  large  dimensions;  if  so  success  will 
surely  be  your  reward. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Denver  Marble  &  Granite  ('o. 
By  W.  E.  Greenlee,  President. 


Sexton  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  2,  1916. 
Mr.  Fred.  J.  Close,  sr. 

Dear  Sir:  After  reading  in  the  paper  thi8  a.  m.  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  plac- 
ing of  $46,000  upon -first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Federal  Consolidated  Granite  Co.,  of 
Salida,  Colo.,  by  you,  I  was  struck  with  amazement.  The  question  of  security  of  the 
proposition  would  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  will  say  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  granite  business  of  the  Salida  district  since  June  22,  1897.  We  have  some 
of  the  best  ^nite  in  the  United  States  in  this  district.  The  day  Ls  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  have  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  districts  of  first-class  granitx)  in  the 
world,  and  will  say,  tliat  in  my  estimation  the  value  of  this  large  tract  of  granite  land, 
which  contains  more  than  400  acres  is  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dolUtfs. 

Will  say  further  that  I  have  no  interest  in  this  property,  except  as  a  citizen  of 
Colorado. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  Hicham, 
Manager  Sunset  Consolidated  »(•  Salida  Barrie  Granite  Co. 


Denver,  Oolo.,  November  i,  191S. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  shipment  of  granite  from  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumen- 
tal Granite  Co.,  of  Salida,  Colo.,  and  after  a  thorough  inspection  now  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  granite  we  have  ever  handled. 

It  is  free  from  knots  and  is  without  equal  for  both  polished  and  hammer-dressed 
work. 

We  know  that  the  product  of  this  quarry  will  demand  and  merit  the  highest  price, 
and  we  will  be  fortunate  to  be  able  to  keep  in  stock  for  our  better  class  of  trade. 

The  Standard  Granitk  Co., 
James  Keid,  President. 


Pueblo,  Colo.,  Augiist  24y  i914. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  granite  deposits 
owned  by  the  Federal  CJonsolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  of  Salida,  on  August  22 
I  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  property. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  been  in  business  in  the  monum^tal  granite  trade  in  Pueblo 
for  the  past  28  years;  also  have  worked  in  Scotland,  Canada,  and  various  granite  dis- 
tricts in  this  country.  In  my  lone  career  in  the  monumental  trade  I  have  handled 
all  the  known  granites  of  the  worla  and  am  convinced  to  date  that  the  famous  Bane 
fpranite,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  is  the  best  monumental  granite  on  the  market,  evidenced  by 
its  large  demand  and  sales  over  any  other  granite  products. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  examination  of  the  granite  produced  by  the  Federal  Con- 
solidated Monumental  Granite  Co.,  I  do  truthfully  state  that  the  quality  of  their 
granite  excels  in  all  points  of  merit  that  of  the  Barre  granite,  and  with  the  large 
deposits  owned  by  this  company,  from  which  they  can  commence  making  shipments 
at  once,  also  the  naturally  adapted  dump  sites,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  with  the 
proper  management,  this  company  will  make  a  decided  success,  as  the  demand  for 
monumental  granite  of  the  character  they  possess  is  such  as  to  warrant  this  statement. 

I  also  visited  the  site  of  the  proposed  finishing  plant,  which  is  located  on  the  right 
of  way  of  the  Denver  &  Bio  Granae  Railroad,  thus  enabling  them  to  place  their  raw 
and  finished  product  direct  from  the  quarry  and  mill  onto  the  railroad  cars,  and  in 
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every  point  of  my  investigation  I  find  that  this  company  has  taken  every  step  known 
to  aasure  a  minimum  cost  of  production. 

I  found  good  roads  built  to  their  quarry,  which  can  be  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
and  that  the  distance  to  Salida  £rom  their  quarry  is  very  much  shorter  than  any  other 
of  the  known  Salida  deposits. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  make  this  statement  and  render  some  assistance  in 
encouraging  the  builoing  up  of  a  new  industry,  which  will  add  great  benefit  to  our 
entire  State. 

Any  further  information  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  by  addressing  me  as  follows: 
You*B,  very  truly, 

Donald  Harold, 
114  and  116  West  Fifth  Street,  Pueblo; 
also  t4tO  and  28  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


Salida,  Colo.,  December  iS,  191S. 
To  whom  At  may  concern: 

I  have  visited  the  property  of  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Go. 
and  have  thoroughly  viewed  their  large  deposit  of  monumental  granite. 

It  is  not  egotistical  for  me  to  state  that  I  consider  myself  fully  able  to  judge  the 
merits  of  any  granite  of  any  nature,  as  I  havie  had  30  years'  experience  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  in  various  granite  fields,  most  of  a  monumental  nature. 

I  have  worfced  in  the  ramous  Barre  fields  of  Vermont  and  other  eastern  granite 
centers;  also  for  the  Salida  Granite  Co.,  of  Salida,  Colo.,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  state  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  monumental  ^nite  I  found  upon  the 
property  of  the  Fedend  company  far  exceeded  my  imagination. 

I  found  that  they  had  unlimited  quantities  of  both  a  dark  and  iight-blue  granite, 
with  every  indication  of  permanent  led^  form  which,  as  to  quali^,  surpasses  any 
granite  I  have  ever  seen  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  be  able  to  get  out  any  size  the 
market  desires;  idso  on  account  of  tne  extraordinary  dump  site,  which  permits  of 
dump  room  practically  forever,  they  can  quarry  their  rock  at  much  less  cost  per  foot 
than  others. 

The  road  to  the  quarries  is  good  and  with  the  amount  of  granite  available  a  railroad 
should  be  built  at  once,  as  the  market  is  awaiting  this  stone  and  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  all  they  produce. 
Very  truly, 

David  Vinuntb. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  who  these 
people  were? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  make  the  inquiry  and  of  whom 
did  you  inquire? 

Col.  Close.  I  inquired  from  people  there  and  I  saw  some  of  them 
at  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  vou  see  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  talked  with  Mr.  StrJEitton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Stratton? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  a  gentleman  interested  in  quarries  and  in  granite. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  it? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  out  whether  he  had  any  interest 
in  it? 

Col.  Close.  He  said  ho  did  not;  that  he  did  not  have  a  penny's 
interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  a  granite  man,  a  farmer  and  a  business  man. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  selling  granite  but  there  in  Salida  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  one  of  the  men  selling  granite;  yes,  sir.  Another 
man  was  Mr.  Vinotz. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  ? 
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Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  his  business? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  a  business  man  of  some  kind.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.    I  met  him  on  the  street  and  was  introduced  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  met  him  on  the  street? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  and  talked  with  him. 

TJie  Chairman.  What  happened  when  you  met  him  ? 

Col.  Ci-osE.  They  said,  'Tjiere  is  a  man  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  line." 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  met  up  with  some  one  on  the  street 
and  they  told  you  that? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Harrington  who  introduced  him 
to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Harrington? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  the  secretary  of  me  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  met  this  man  on  the  street? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  ana  ne  said,  "This  man  is  a  good  citizen 
here" 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  they  told  you  he  could  tell  you 
all  about  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  you  to  find  out  what  happened^ 
because  I  do  not  know  what  happened. 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  told  me  that  he  had  written  that  letter,  and  every- 
thing in  it  was  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  did  you  do? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  that  at  Saliaa  or  at  Denver  ? 

Col.  Close.  At  Salida.  There  was  another  one — ^Mr.  Freeman — and 
he  said  he  had  written  this  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  met  him  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  this  all  happen  at  Salida  ? 

Col.  Close.  This  was  all  at  oalida.  At  Denver  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Greenlee,  the  president  of  the  Denver  Marble  &  Granite  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  introduced  you  to  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  No  one  introduced  me  to  him.     I  went  "to  him  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  J  did  not  know  him.  I  knew  of  him.  I  knew 
what  he  was.  He  is  the  president  of  that  company,  a  wholesale 
granite  company,  one  of  tne  large  companies — in  fact,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Then  they  gave  me  copies,  and  I  saw  the 
original  letters,  of  all  these  other  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

Col.  Close.  I  talked  to  men  there  and  went  aroimd  to  the  stores 
and  got  to  talking  to  men  there  who  are  in  business  there.  I  just 
asked  them  without  their  knowing  who  I  was.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  they  knew  about  it.  I  asked  them  what  they  knew  about  this 
proposition,  and  they  told  me  what  they  thought  about  it  and  what 
they  knew  about  it,  and  they  said  it  was  without  question  one  of  the 
biggest  propositions  there  was  in  the  country — all  oi  them  I  talked  to. 
Tnev  did  not  send  me  to  anybody,  and  I  aid  not  ask  them  to  go  to 
anybody  with  me. 
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The  Chaibman.  This  was  in  Salida  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  big  a  town  is  Salida? 

Col.  Close.  About  five  or  six  thousand  people.  I  went  perhaps  to 
a  dozen  different  establishments  and  talked  with  them  and  then  they 
said,  ''We  want  you  also  to  get  the  mining  engineer.''  I  asked  all 
these  people  about  the  value  of  this  land. 

TheC^iBMAN.  A    mining    engineer*? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  have  a  statement  from  him  here  and  I  will  read 
it  to  you  in  a  moment — and  there  was  not  a  single  man  who  put  the 
T'alue  of  that  land  at  less  than  $500  and  from  that  up  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre;  and  they  said  they  knew  the  value  of  it  and  that 
i^as  what  the  land  was  worth  and  what  it  would  sell  for.  I  will  read 
this  statement  first,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it? 

Col.  Close.  This  is  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  mines  of  Colorado 
for  1913-14.  This  is  a  biennial  report.  I  relied  on  this  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  that  was  given  to  me  because  it  is  official 
and  would  come  without  any  bias  or  prejudice  or  anything  of  that 
kind;  and  here  is  what  he  says  on  the  subject: 

Since  the  early  discovery  of  this  granite,  made  upon  property  owned  hy  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  other  deposits  have  been  found,  notably  tnat  of  the  Federal  Con- 
solidated Monumental  Granite  Co.,  also  composed  of  SaUda  citizens,  whidi  owns  480 
acres  of  granite  in  one  solid  block,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  laige  manu- 
fecturin^  plant  at  the  quarry,  thus  avoiding  any  waste  haul  and  giving  it  the  best 
economic  location  possible. 

This  company  has  built  roads,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  to  its  quarry,  and  is  now  erect- 
ing a  modem  manufacturing  plant.  Large  quantities  of  the  granite  have  been  mar- 
keted in  the  rough.  The  quality  of  the  stone  is  so  satisfactory  that  many  orders 
have  been  received  from  various  large  eastern  and  western  wholesale  jobbers. 

The  industry  is  located  close  to  the  railroad,  and  branch  lines  are  Dcing  planned 
connecting  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Kailroad,  thus  obidating  the  present  wagon 
haul. 

The  granite  field  is  located  at  distances  varying  from  8  to  12  miles  from  Salida,  and 
has  the  best  climatic  conditions.  An  abundance  of  timber  and  water  is  available. 
The  elevation  of  the  quarry  ranges  from  7,500  to  8,500  feet,  while  that  of  Salida,  the 
shipping  point,  is  7,000  feet,  so  that  the  haul  is  all  down  grade. 

These  large  deposits  are  found  in  ledge  and  boulder  formation,  and  cover  a  large 
area.  The  deposits  present  a  most  favorable  condition  for  economic  quarrying,  inas- 
much as  they  stand  in  mountains  above  the  gulch  or  valley  levels,  whereas  the  quarries 
of  the  Eastern  States  are  in  open  pits. 

Modem  development  work  has  been  done  upon  the  deposits  of  the  Federal  Con» 
Bolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  consisting  of  numerous  quarry  openings,  pros- 

Secting  tunnels,  and  shafts.  The  depth  of  the  deposit  has  been  proven  to  400  feet, 
fowever,  sufficient  prospective  development  work  has  been  accomplished  to  estab- 
lish that  the  deposits  are  practicallv  inexhaustible. 

The  granite  cansists  of  light  and  dark  blue  colors,  takes  a  beautiful  high  polish, 
and  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  in  lettered  or  hammered  work,  these  being  two 
salient  points.  Its  wonderful  compressive  strength  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  stone 
product. 

The  operators  in  the  field  have  acted  wisely  in  first  fully  prospecting  their  deposit, 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  possible  market.  There  are  but  three  com- 
panies operating — the  Salida  Granite  Oo.,  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental 
Granite  Uo.,  and  the  Stratton  Granite  Co.;  but  there  are  sufficient  deposits,  demand, 
and  market  either  for  a  larger  production  by  these  companies  or  for  other  operators 
to  enter  the  field. 

Favorable  freight  rates  are  in  effect  permitting  this  granite  to  enter  into  competition 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  as  fast  as  capital  is  secured  the  market  is  being 
extended. 

The  following  is  a  report  made  by  the  Universit}:  of  Colorado  on  Salida  granite: 
Oompreeeive  strength,  25,550  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  modulus  of  nipture,  4,345 
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pounds  to  the  square  inch;  proper  specific  gravity,  2.83;  ratio  of  absorption,  0.27  per 
cent;  porosity,  0.76  per  cent;  coefficient  of  wear,  14.54;  modulus  of  elasticity,  1,1011,200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  figures  mean  anything  to  you? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  especially  the  tensile  strength. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tensile  strength  ? 

Col.  Close.  Over  25,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  takes  that 
pressure 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  the  average  tensile  stren^h 
of  standard  granite? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  below  that.  That  is  one  of  the  very  highest  in 
the  country. 

rThe  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that? 
Col.  Close.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed  by  granite  men 
who  are  in  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  granite  men? 

Col.  Close.  Different  ones  I  have  talked  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  your  own  knowledge  and  except  what 
somebody  tells  you,  these  statistics  do  not  convey  anytiiing  to  you, 
do  they? 

Col.  Close.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  convey  to  me  the  fact  he  says  it  is  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Col.  Close.  This  man  says  it  is  the  very  best. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  say  that  ?  I  know  what  he  says  in 
that  statement,  but  you  have  been  reading  about  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  porosity,  and  you  have  not  the  technical  information  to 
make  those  figures  of  any  value. 

Col.  Close.  1  think  nearly  every  one  would  have  technical  knowl- 
edge to  know  that  25,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  an  enormous 
amount.     I  have  never  heard  of  anything  larger. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  large  so  far  as  granite  is  concerned. 

Col.  Close.  It  is  more  than  the  Sarre,  Vt.,  granite. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  know.     Do  you  know? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tensile  strength  of  the  Vermont 
granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  is  only  twenty-three  thousand  and  some- 
thing.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Georgia  granite? 

Col.  Close.  The  Georgia  is  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less? 

Col.  Close.  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  know  it  is  less  than  this. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  or  from  what  some- 
body has  told  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  1  have  seen  the  figures  on  it;  ^es,  sir.  It  then  goes 
on  to  give  the  amount  sold,  and  then  closes  up  with  this  statement- — 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  amount  sold  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  states: 

The  granite  industry  of  this  field  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  entire  State.  Gov- 
ernment statistics  show  that  the  production  of  manufactured  or  monumental  granite 
in  the  United  States  in  1913  was  129,733,000,  an  increase  over  previous  years.    Thia 

S reduction  was  made  practically  from  the  granite  in  the  fields  of  Barre,  Vt. ;  Westerly, 
».  I.;  Quincy,  Mass.;  and  in  the  fields  of  several  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  but 
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practicttlly  all  of  it  east  of  CHiicago.    Thus,  the  Salida  produot  has  a  wide  field  awaiting 
-it. 

The  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.  has  installed  modem  steam 
<lerrickB  for  air  drills  upon  its  quarry  and  has  imported  experienced  granite  worken 
from  the  East.  The  Salida  deposit,  being  so  immense  and  excellent  in  quality, 
assures  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  written  ? 

Col.  Close.  This  is  the  last  report,  1913-14. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  1915. 

The  Chairman.  What  plant  did  they  have  when  you  got  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  had  a  plant  there,  I  should  say  it  was  about 
40  by  80  feet  inside,  and  then  they  had  outside  all  tne  appUances  to 
move  any  size  rock  up  to  10  tons  anywhere  in  the  building  or  outside 
of  the  biulding. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  derricks  ? 

Col.  Close.  Derricks  of  all  kinds.  They  also  had  derricks  at  the 
quarry. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  how  much  money  they  had  put 
into  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  had  put  over  $50,000  into  that  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  after  you  finished  your  investi- 
gation out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  said  I  thought  they  were  good  and  absolutely  secure 
beyond  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  took  the  bonas. 

The  Chairman.  These  bonds  were  7  per  cent  bonds  ? 

Col.. Close.  Seven  per  cent  bonds;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  did  you  purchase  them  for  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  purchased  them  at  92. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  this  was  a  very  fine  property  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  investment;  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  there  was  anything  pecuUar  about 
the  fact  that  with  interest  at  7  per  cent  they  were  seTUng  below  par? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir.  If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  has  just  issued  $11,000,000  6f  improve- 
ment bonds  at  7  per  cent,  and  they  are  now  selling  them  a  Uttle  oelow 
par. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  a  railroad  company  which  is  "on  the 
rocks." 

Col.  Close.  Yes ;  but  as  I  say,  they  are  at  7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  snows  it  is  a  poor  investment  because 
thev  have  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  int<erest  in  order  to  get  the  money. 

Ool.  CiX)SE.  That  is  not  a  high  rate  of  interest,  as  I  will  show  you 
by  people  from  Colorado.     I  will  bring  parties  here  from  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  buy  these  bonds  from  ? 

Col.  Close.  From  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  company? 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Heaton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Col.  Cix>sE.  Yes;  I  Wnow  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  intimately  ? 
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Col.  Close.  We  are  not  specially  intimate  at  all.  I  never  met  him 
until  that  time,  but  I  inquired  about  him  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Salida. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  a  commission  of  $6,000  was  paid 
on  this  transaction  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  now? 

Col.  Cix)SE.  I  undorstand  that  is  true.  I  simply  got  that  from 
Mai.  Wadsworth.     I  think  he  is  the  first  one  who  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  stock  bonus  issued 
with  these  bonds  ? 

C/ol.  Close.  I  understood  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  there  was  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time. 

Col.  Close.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  ha  was  getting  the  boiius. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  was  getting  the  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  get  the  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  Because  that  was  his  part.  I  knew  that  immediately 
afterwards,  and  really  at  the  time  I  knew  he  was  getting  a  bonus  but 
I  did  not  know  just  what. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  they  sell  bonds  in  a 
concern  like  this  they  issue  stock  bonuses  as  an  inducement  for 
people  to  take  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  told  them  I  did  not  want  anv  stock;  that  what  I 
was  buying  them  for  was  for  the  interest;  that  what  I  was  after 
was  the  interest;  and  that  I  would  take  them  if  he  would  let  me 
have  them  at  what  we  agreed  on.  I  thought  he  was  just  getting 
the  other  2  per  ( ent. 

The  Chairman.  What  2  per  cent  ? 

Col.  Ci-osE.  Up  to  90  per  cent.  That  is  what  I  supposed  he  was 
getting  for  his  commission;  for  taking  me  out  there  and  selling  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  find  out  there  was  stock  issued 
as  a  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  right  about  that  time  or  right 
afterwardsj  there  was  some  stock  issued,  but  I  did  not  know  just 
what  amount  he  got  or  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  anv  inquiries? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  tnink  I  said  anything  about  it, 
particularly,  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  dividend  paid  on  any  stock 
up  to  this  time 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  There  had  been  no  dividends  I 
know  of  because  they  said  they  had  put  everything  right  into  the 
plant  as  fast  as  thev  could  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  met  anybody  who  had  bought  any 
of  these  bonds 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  ? 

Col.  Close.  Judge  somebody — I  am  not  good  at  remembering 
names,  but  he  lives  at  Salida  and  he  bought  bonds  and  he  told  me 
he  bought  them  at  par  and  got  some  stock  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  Salida  man,  was  he  ? 
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Col.  Close.  Yes:  he  was  a  Salida  man.  There  were  several  of 
tlnose  and  they  tola  me  they  had  bought  the  bonds  at  par. 

The  Chairman.  At  par? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  and  got  some  stock  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  how  much  stock  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  told  me  the  amount  of 
stock  or  not.  I  do  not  remember  that  tney  told  me  the  amoimt 
of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  The  board  of  managers  have  determined  that  these 
bonds  should  be  disposed  of,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  to  dispose  of  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  anybody  to  buy  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  have  had  two  or  three;  yes,  sir;  that  were 
talking  about  it.  I  had  some  parties  when  I  left  here  two  weeks  ago, 
and  I  was  goin^  to  stop  to  see  them,  and  I  was  just  simply  so  sick  at 
St.  L#ouis,  but  1  went  on  and  tried  to  get  them;  1  did  all  I  could  with 
them  and  they  said  that  they  were  sure  of  them;  that  is  the  way 
they  put  it  to  me;  they  said  they  ware  sure  of  it. 

Tftie  Chairman.  They  said  they  were  sure  of  taking  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notify  the  broker  from  whom  you  bought 
these  bonds  that  they  were  for  sale  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  have  not  yet;  no,  sir;  I  have  not  notified  him,  but  I 
talked  to  him.    The  one  I  bought  them  from? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  told  me  last — I  met  him  last  Monday, 
I  think  it  wa3 — ^no,  last  Saturday — and  he  said,  ^*If  you  want  to  sell 
them  why  do  you  not  let  me  go  out  with  them }  I  am  satisfied  I  can 
sell  those  at  95  cents;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  get  that  on  the  show- 
ing there  is  out  there  and  the  way  the  thin^  are  coming  in. 

rhe  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  to  hun  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  said,  "All  right;  I  wijl  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so; 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  I  can  get  them  through,  but  I  am  glad  to 
have  you  do  so."  . 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  were  you  working? 

Col.  Close.  Why,  Mr.  Schoch  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  is  an  oil  man  in  Oklahoma  and  St.  Louis;  he  owns 
a  half  interest  in  a  refinery  at  Okmulgee  and  one  in  St.  Louis,  and  I 
have  a  party  that  is  connected  with  nim  that  I  want  to  go  and  see 
on  my  return. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  offer  to  negotiate  with  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  it  has  been,  I  should  say.  over  a  month  ago; 
I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  a  little  over  a  montn  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Do  you  think 
that  a  trustee  is  justified  in  investing  funds  in  his  control  in  securities 
for  which  there  is  no  market? 

Col.  Close.  Well^  I  feel  that  they  are  absolutely  secure  and  I  felt 
that  way  then,  and  if  you  will  ^ve  me  time  I  will  send  for  some  parties 
that  I  will  mention  that  are  m  Congress,  and  I  will  show  you  why 
1  made  up  my  mind  on  this  as  to  their  value  and  as  to  the  facts. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  anybody  outside  of  those 
suggested  by  the  company  to  pass  upon  this  proposition  ? 

?k)l.  Close.  Oh,  yes;  a  number  of  them  nad  no  interest  in  the 
company. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  they  were  people  who  were  suggested  to  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  not  those  people  that  I  went  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  Salida  would  naturally  boost  this 
property  in  order  to  boost  the  town  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  are  men  of  that  character 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  the  life  of  Salida  and  the  prosperity  of 
Salida  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  these  quarries  ? 

Col.  Close.  Partially  so.  But  here  are  these  men  from  Chicago 
and  Denver,  and  all  of  them  speak  of  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  men  from  Chicago  ? 

Col.  Close.  There  is  a  copy  [indicating],  and  I  saw  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  prospectus? 

CoL  Close.  I  saw  the  original  of  those,  and  that  is  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  but  I  saw  the  originals  of  those,  and  jon  can  get 
a  certified  copy  at  any  time,  or  you  can  send  to  the  parties  in  Chicago. 
They  are  the  largest  granite  dealers  in  the  United  States;  there  are 
no  larger  than  those  there,  and  the  same  way  with  the  Denver  people. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  finished  your  statement  about  the  present 
condition  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  want  to  go  into  all  of  that  myself  more  fully. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  want  to  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  what  the  present 
condition  of  the  company  is,  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Before  you  get  to  that  I  want  to  ask  several  ques- 
tions.    You  used  to  office  with  some  one  named  Ijams  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  He  was  afterward  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Branch  ? 

Col.  Close.  Governor  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  He  had  a  lot  of  these  bonds  for  sale  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  did  several  years  ago — two  years  ago  or  more. 

M^.  Sherley.  You  knew  that  fact? 

Col.  Close.  I  knew  that  he  had  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  know  also  that  he  had  been  unable  to  sell 
any  of  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  inquire  of  him  as  to  what  success  he  had 
made  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Although  you  knew  he  was  your  close  friend  ? 

Col.  Close.  But  I  knew  they  had  sold  some. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  did  not  know  whether  he  had  sold  any 
bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  bonds  do  you  know  had  been  sold  prior  to 
your  visit  to  Salida? 
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Col.  Close.  I  saw  the  record  of  their  books  showing  that  there  were 
$34,000  worth  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Sherley.  shortly  after  this  sale  was  made  your  son  took  em- 
ployment with  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  And  he  is  still  an  employee  of  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  he  took  the  agency  lor  selling  on  a  percentage 
but  not  at  a  salaiy. 

Mr.  Shebley.  is  that  his  sole  business  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  he  quit  a  good  job  in  order  to  take  that. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Were  there  any  conditions  made  touching  his  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

Ifc.  Shebley.  The  bonds  were  brought  to  your  notice  by  Mr. 
Nichols? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  them.  My  recollection  is  that  Col. 
I  jams  got  them  through  Mr.  Nichols  and  that  is  the  way  he  got  in 
touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Col.  I  jams  did  not  himself  undertake  to  sell  you  the 
bonds? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  He  had,  however,  offered  these  bonds  to  some  other 
members  of  the  board,  had  he  not  t 

Col.  Close.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Shebley.  You  do  not  know  about  that  fact  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Shebley.  Did  you  yotu^elf  offer  some  of  these  bonds  to 
members  of  the  board? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  now,  I  may  haye  talked  something  about  it; 
I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Mr.  Nichols  came  to  you  and  said  he  had  these 
bonds  for  sale  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  you  about 
these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  talked  with  him  before  about  them. 

Mr.  Shebley.  You  rather  inyited  an  offer  from  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did  that;  but  I  knew 
about  tiiem  and  I  was  satisfied,  eyen  from  what  I  had  learned  all 
the  way  through,  that  they  were  good — that  they  were  good  bonds. 

Mr.  Shebley.  What,  particularly,  made  you  think  of  inyesting  in 
this  character  of  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Because  they  were  bringing  good  interest  and  I  be- 
lieved them  absolutely  secure. 

Mr.  Shebley.  When  you  determined  to  look  into  the  matter  did 
you  have  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  company  made  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  examined  them  myself. 

Mr.  Shebley.  To  what  extent  did  you  examine  them? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  examined  as  to  what  they  had  sold,  and  all 
about  that,  and  what  money  they  had  received. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Did  you  go  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  quar- 
rying? 

Col,  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  What  was  it  ? 
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Col.  Close.  The  cost  of  quarrying  and  loading  was  between  40 
and  50  cents,  less  than  50  cents. 

Mr.  Sheslet.  Well,  now,  what  was  the  exact  cost  ?  Of  course,  if 
you  examined  their  books  you  ought  to  know  the  exact  cost  as  shown 
in  the  books  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  about  41  cents  is  what  it  was;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  arrive  at  what  it  cost  to  quarry  as  the 
result  of  an  expert  examination  of  the  books  of  the  company,  or  did 
you  arrive  at  it  simply  as  a  result  of  statements  made  touching  the 
cost? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  that  is  what  I  think  their  books  showed;  that 
is  my  recollection;  that  their  books  showed  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  not  know  it  if  you  examined  the  books  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  su*;  I  looked  at  the  books. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  now  and  can  you  state  now  that,  as  a 
result  of  your  examination  of  the  bookd,  it  cost  41  cents  to  quarry) 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  think  it  came  in  connection  with  their  costs; 
I  do  not  remember  just  whether  it  was  altogether  from  the  books  or 
the  others  too. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  must  recall,  if  you  undertook  to  make  a  real 
examination  of  the  books,  whether  tnat  examination  was  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  cost  of  quar- 
rying? 

Cm.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  entirely  satisfied. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  I  am  asking  you  whether 
you  made  such  an  examination  of  the  books  found  there  as  to  dis- 
close the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  so  sure;  I  do  not  want  to  state 
it  because  I  do  not  just  place  the  two  together.     I  can  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  you  made  such  an  examination  you  would  recall 
it,  would  you  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  necessarily.  I  know  it  was  shown  all  the  way 
through,  taking  it  altogether;  I  did  not  take  one  single  thing  or 
separate  thing. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  ascertain  as  to  the  cost  of  marketing  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  f.  o.  b.  Salida. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  was  that  cost  ? 

Col.  Close.  Now,  then,  they  paid  $2  a  ton  for  hauling;  that  is,  the 
men  who  hauled  said  that  is  what  they  charged. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  examine  into  the  extent  of  the  sales  that 
had  been  made  by  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  examined  the  orders  that  they  had  there  for  granite. 
They  had  a  great  many  orders. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  examine  into  the  books  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  business  that  they  had  done,  the  cost  of  it,  the  overhead 
charges,  and  the  profit,  if  any,  that  had  accrued  to  the  company  from 
doin^  business  over  a  given  period  of  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  did  that  in  that  way.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  simply  took  the  orders  and  figured  them  up  as 
they  had  them  there,  and  found  out  what  it  cost  to  produce  them  and 
what  they  charged  for  them  and  what  the  profit  was. 

Mr.  Sherley.  WeU,  the  important  fact  to  you  in  making  that  in- 
vestment of  trust  f imds  necessarily  was  to  ascertain  what  probablility 
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there  was  of  the  company  being  able  to  meet  its  interest  obligations — 
is  not  that  true  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  You  have  stated  that  your  main  idea  was  the  fact 
that  vou  were  getting  a  large  interest  return  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,* 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  that  interest  would 
be  paid  and  not  defaulted,  did  you  not  consider  it  necessary  to  see 
what  the  actual  business  of  the  company  had  been  and  what  profit 
or  loss  there  had  been  over  a  period  of  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  now,  I  did  not,  perhaps,  go  to  that  extent;  I  do 
not  think  I  did.  Yvhat  I  relied  on  was  what  I  saw  there  of  the  orders 
and  what  it  cost  to  produce  it  and  what  it  was  worth  when  it  was  pro- 
duced and  what  it  cost  to  put  it  on  board  the  cars. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  But  the  proof  of  those  things  is  the  actual  business 
done,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  went  over  that  for  a  short  time  back, 
because  they  had  not  been  running  long,  you  know. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  business  they  have 
done  at  any  one  time  or  during  any  period  of  time? 

Col.  Close.  I  can  not  offhand;  no,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Do  you  know  whether  any  profit  has  been  realized, 
and  if  so,  what  profit  the  company  has  realized  as  the  result  of  any 
business  done  by  it ) 

Col.  Close.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  what  that  was. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Do  you  know  how  much  working  capital  they  had 
at  the  time  you  made  your  inspection  of  the  plant  and  of  the  books ) 

Col.  Close.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  now. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Did  you  know  then  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  Imow  I  tried  to  find  aft  those  things  out  and  I 
got  them  together  as  best  I  could. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  What  was  the  capital  of  this  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  $500,000  was  the  capitaUzation. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  That  was  the  capital  under  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration.    How  much  had  been  paid  in? 

Col.  Close.  Now,  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Did  you  ever  know  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  did  tell  me;  I  do  not  remember,  but  I 
think — I  won't  say,  because  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Did  you  subsequently  make  a  statement  to  the 
board  of  managers  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  had  been  paid  in  ) 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  may.  Yes;  I  remember  making  a  statement 
in  this  way:  They  asked  me  what  it  was  worth,  what  the  capital 
was,  what  the  capitalization  was,  or  something  like  that,  and  I  said 
it  was  worth  at  least  double  the  bonds  that  were  sold,  or  about 
$170,000. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Did  you  ever  say  that  amount  of  capital  had  been 
paid  in  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  that  it  had  been  paid  in,  no. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  Or  that  that  much  stock  had  been  issued  ?  Was 
there  any  stock  held  by  the  company  or  was  it  all  issued  to  stock- 
holders ? 

3U61— 16 34 
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Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much,  but  it  was  lai^ely 
held  by  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  paid  cash  for  the 
stock  that  they  held  or  whether  it  was  received  in  exchange  for  the 
land? 

Col.  Close.  No;  it  was  in  exchange  for  land  and  for  bonds  that 
they  bought. 

Mr.  Sherley.  So  that  there  was  no  stock  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  stockholders  as  the  result  of  a  money  consideration  ? 

Col.  Close.  No  ;  the  land  was  put  in  for  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  ? 

Col.  Close.  $257,000,  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  dollars. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  other  stock  was  helcd  as  treasury  stock  t    . 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  think  it  was  for  some  part,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was;  but  it  was  put  out  partially  for  sale  of  bonds  and  some 
was  put  in  for  land. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  examine  into  it? 

Col.  Close.  I  did. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  say  you  do  not  know  how  much  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  did  at  the  time  but  I  could  not  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  whether  the  previous  sales  of  bonds 
carried  with  them  certain  stock  bonuses  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  knew  that  they  carried  stock  bonuses. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  stock  bonuses  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think!  did,  and  I  learned  at  the  time,  but  at  the  time 
there  were  so  many  things  to  inquire  about  that  now  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  amount. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  determining  things  to 
you? 

Col.  Close.  It  was  at  that  time,  but  it  has  passed  out  of  my  mind 
now  as  to  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  bonds  had  been  sold  by  the  company 
prior  to  your  purchase  of  those  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  $34,000;  about  $34,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  was  the  authorized  bond  issue  ? 

Col.  Close.  $100,000. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Were  they  authorized  to  sell  the  greater  amount  of 
that? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  my  recollection;  and  that  is  all  that  was 
issued. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  stock  could  be  issued 
imder  that  bond  sale  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  suppose  any  amount  that  they 
wished  to;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  did  not  make  any  inquiry  about  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  know  at  the  time  but  I  do  not  remember  now. 
There  are  so  many  of  those  things  that  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Here  was  a  company  that  had  capital  stock  of  S500,- 
000,  and  as  far  as  you  remember  most  of  the  stock  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  stockholaers  represented  simplv  the  interest  in  the  land 
that  they  had  and  which  they  had  transferred  to  the  company  and 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  me  company's  assets  ? 
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Col.  Close.  I  think  that  when  it  was  turned  over — ^now,  I  am  not 
clear  on  that — ^but  I  think  it  was  not  taken  for  the  full  480  acres  nor 
even  foi  the  fuU  400,  but  afterwards  they  acquired  more  and  added 
to  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  issued  stock  for  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Here  was  a  company  in  that  situation,  and  with,  so 
far  as  you  knew,  practically  no  money  having  been  paid  in  for  stock, 
but  only  money  tnat  they  nad  coming  from  flie  sale  of  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  but  the  people  who  had  gotten  that  land  had 
paid  for  the  land. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand;  but  there  had  been  no  money  paid 
for  the  stock  itself  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  of  it  sold  for 
money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  did  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness that  had  been  done  so  as  to  find  out  from  the  books  the  actual 
cost  and  what  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  granite.  Now, 
under  those  circumstances,  did  you  feel  that  a  prudent  man,  acting 
as  trustee  of  a  trust  fund,  was  warranted  in  making  such  an  invest- 
ment without  notice  to  any  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  the  management  of  the  nome  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  thought  so  at  the  time;  I  thought  it  was  safe 
beyond  any  question. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  that  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you,  whether  you 
thought  it  was  safe.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  consider  that  a  busi- 
ness man,  without  consulting  any  of  his  colleagues  on  the  board,  is 
warranted  in  making  an  investment  of  trust  funds  in  a  corporation  of 
which  he  knows  no  more  of  the  details  than  you  have  shown  you 
know  about  this  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  thought  so  at  the  time  surely  or  I  would  not 
have  done  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  know  that  most  of  the  States  have  re(][uirement8 
as  to  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  that  they  shall  not  be  invested  in 
corporations  that  have  not  paid  their  interest  charges  or  paid  their 
dividends  over  a  given  period  of  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  about  that  kind  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  was  the  investment  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
trust  f imds  that  were  in  your  hands  as  president  of  the  board  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  the  major  portion  but  a  good  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  ever  notify  any  member  of  the  board  that 
you  contemplated  maKin^  this  investment  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  that  1  remember. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  1  just  took  it  up  within  a  short  time  and  went 
out  there  and  looked  at  it  and  did  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  this  was  a  very  important  matter  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  it  is  in  a  way.     les,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  every  way. 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  in  every  way  you  may  say  it  was  an  important 
matter,  but  I  do  not  know  why  1  did  not;  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I 
just  simply  concluded  that  it  was  all  right  and  did  it;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Upon  your  own  responsibilitj  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  and  I  felt  safe  m  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  own  any  of  those  bonds  or  any  of  the  stock 
yourself  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  ever  own  any  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  at  anv  time  state  to  any  member  of  the 
board  that  you  did  own  some  oi  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  no;  I  never  owned  any  of  those  bonds  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  never  made  that  statement  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  I  owned  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  you  owned  bonds  of  this  company. 

Col.  Close.  Why,  I  aid  not  say  that.  How  could  I  have  made  any- 
such  statement,  because  I  never  bought  one  or  touched  one. 

Mr.  Shbrley.  Did  you  ever  state  that  you  owned  stock  of  the 
company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  that  I  remember  of;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  did  not  own  any  stock  in  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  absolutely  did  not  own  any  stock  and  never 
did  own  a  dollar's  worth. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  believe  vou  stated  that  you  do  not  know  what 
stock  was  received  by  Mr.  Nichols  as  a  commission  for  selling  thc^se 
bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  an  investor  of  trust  funds 
it  was  your  duty  to  inquire  of  the  seller  what  commission  he  was 
getting  in  order  that  you  might  determine  whether  you  were  paying 
too  much  or  too  little  for  the  bonds  'i 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  part  of  anybody's 
business  as  to  what  commission  is  received. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  ?  You  do  not  think  that  was  a  factor 
that  should  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  price  asked  of 
you  was  a  fair  price  or  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  no;  I  nevQr  thought  of  it  that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  inquire  of  anybody  who  had  bought  bonds 
as  to  what  they  had  paid  for  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  whom  did  you  make  that  inquiry  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  people, 
but  there  was  Judge  Somebody,  an  old  gentleman,  quite  an  old  gen- 
tleman, an  old  soldier,  and  he  told  me  that  he  bought  some. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  he  tell  you  the  amount  he  paid  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  he  ma}^  nave  at  the  time  but  I  do  not  remember 
now.     It  was  quite  a  little  amount,  though. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^' quite  a  little  amount ?'* 
Do  you  mean  that  the  amount  was  small  or  large  ? 

Col.  Close.  Several  thousand  dollars,  I  think  it  was;  that  is  my 
recollection,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  vou  now  recall  what  he  said  he  paid  for  themi 

Col.  Close.  He  told  me  he  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  look  at  the  books  of  the  company  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  been  received  by  the  company  upon  the  sale  of  any  of 
the  bonds  ? 
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Col.  Close.  It  is  possible  I  did;  I  think  I  did  see,  but  I  do  not 
remember  now  just  what  it  was.  I  think  I  did  see  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  amount,  vou  know. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Colonel,  if  you  made  a  detailed  investigation  of 
this  company,  can  you  not  recall  some  of  the  pertinent  facts  like  what 
the  bonds  had  been  sold  for  prior  to  your  purchase.  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  remember  what  they  were  sold  for. 

Mr.  Sherley*  What  were  they  sold  for  ? " 

Col.  Cix)SE.  At  100  cents  on  the  dollar;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  state  that  the  books  will  now  show  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  is  what  they  will  show. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  they  were  sold  with  or  without  any  stock 
bonus? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  were  sold  with  stock  bonus. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  stock  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  there  any  commission  paid  for  the  sale  of  them, 
or  did  the  company  receive  100  cents  for  all  of  the  bonds  that  they 
sold  with  the  stock^  that  went  as  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  am  not  sure;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  paid  that 
in  stock  or  in  money;  I  am  not  sure  about  that  now. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  here  was  a  company  that  had  granite  quarries 
lying  off  of  the  railroad  some  8  miles  ? 
'  Col.  Close.  Within  about  8  miles. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Did  you  consider  that  that  was  a  very  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  development  and  working  of  that 
quarry  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  had  a  statement  from  the  SaUda  Granite  Co.,  which 
hauled  theirs  nearly  twice  the  distance.  They  bought  their  granite; 
they  had  no  granite  of  their  own,  and  they  showed  a  benefit  or  a  net 
income  of  42  per  cent  on  all  of  their  output. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  business  did  that  company  do  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  remember;  but  thej^  paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Shebley.  I  understand;  but  was  their  business  that  of  sup- 
pi  vine  granite  locally  ? 

CoL  Close.  No;  tney  sold  it  any  and  every  where. 

\fr.  Sherley.  And  they  were  buying  it  from  another  company  I 

Col.  Close.  They  bougnt  it  from  the  Colorado  Iron  &  Fuel  Co. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Their  granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  did  they  do  with  it  ?  Did  they  finish  it  and 
seU  it  f 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  They  were  buying  it  and  selling  the  finished  granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  And  rough  granite,  too,  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  md  not  consider  the  fact  that  it  was  8  miles 
from  a  railroad  as  a  very  important  factor  ? 

Col.  CYosE.  No;  when  it  cost  so  httle  to  deliver  it  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  beUeve  you  stated  that  to  your  mind  the  7  per  cent 
interest  rate  upon  the  bonds  did  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  security 
was  not  very  good,  because  that  was  the  usual  rate  out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  not  the  usual  rate;  it  is  often  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  On  bonds  ? 

CoL  Close.  Well,  it  is  on  big  things,  and  it  certainly  is  that  much. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  Denver  &  Colorado  Railroad  i 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  a  broken  railroad,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  broken. 

Mr,  Sherley.  Well,  it  is  not  considered  as  a  first-class  security, 
is  it? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  railroads  are  considered 
first  class. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  know,  of  course,  whether  the  railroad  is 
classed  as  a  first-class  railroad  or  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Then  the  fact  that  it  is  selling  bonds  at  7  per  cent 
would  not  be  an  indication  that  that  was  a  proper  rate  of  interest  for 
a  good  solvent  company  to  pay,  would  it? 

Col.  Close.  No;  out  I  talked  with  many  men  in  Colorado  in  the 
past  and  the  interest  is  7  per  cent  on  nearly  everything. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  had  considerable  business  experience, 
have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  in  land  loans. 

Mr.  SheAley.  You  usually  find  that  localities  are  rather  enthus- 
iastic touching  a  company  in  its  midst,  do  you  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Sometimes,  yes;  but  not  all  of  them;  some  of  them  are 
and  some  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Your  whole  judgment  was  based,  if  I  understand 
you,  upon  a  report  made  by  tne  mining  board  of  Colorado  and  your 
tsAks  with  people  in  the  locality  and  officers  of  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  And  the  letters  that  I  have  from  the  different  granite 
men,  the  largest  granite  men  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Those  letters  tell  you  nothing  either  about  the 
management  of  the  company  or  the  profit  that  it  might  make  by 
working  these  quarries,  but  they  simply  recite  that  the  granite  is  good 
granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  there  is  an  immense  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  other  words  they  recite  basic  facts  that  might  be 
known  in  advance  by  anybody,  that  there  is  a  big  market  for  good 
granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Aiid  then  they  state  that  this  is  good  granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  it  is  the  best;  vou  will  find  that  they  say  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Let  us  take  it  that  way.  But  they  do  not  pass 
judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  it,  whether  this  company  could 
economically  conduct  the  business  and  whether  it  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  its  interest  charges  or  not. 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  xmderstand  just 
what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Well,  I  am  getting  at  the  sources  that  vou  relied  on 
for  making  this  unusual  purchase,  as  it  seems  to  some  oi  us. 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  aid  it  upon  my  own  judgment,  of  course, 
gathering  it  from  the  people  that  I  talked  to.  The  letters  here  show 
that  it  was  the  best  granite  in  the  United  States;  that  there  was  an 
unlimited  sale  for  granite  in  other  parts  of  the  countrv  that  was  not 
as  good  as  that;  fliat  there  were  these  magnificent  lands  that  had 
been  sold,   according  to  Government  statistics,   and  I  knew  that 
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within  the  bounds  of  anybody's  reasoning  that  this  should  certainly 
have  a  big  sale. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  consult  anybody  whatsoever  as  to  the 
advisability  of  making  this  investment  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber consulting  anybody. 

Mr.  Sherley.   i  ou  did  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

^db:.  Sherley.  Don't  you  think  it  might  have  been  the  part  of 
business  caution  to  have  done  so  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  might  have  been;  and  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again 
I  would,  but  at  the  time  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  there  any  particular  hurry  in  making  that 
investment  ? 

CoL  Close.  No,  sir;  no  particular  hurry. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  soon  after  this  investment  was  made  would 
there  have  been  a  meeting  of  the  board  ? 

Col.  Close.  Two  mont& — about  two  months,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Don't  you  think  it  might  have  been  the  proper  thing 
f oryou  to  have  waited  until  then  ? 

C!ol.  Close.  I  rather  agree  with  you  now  that  it  would  have  been, 
but  I  did  not  think  about  that  at  tne  time. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  soon  after  the  sale  of  these  bonds  to  you  did 
your  son  take  employment  with  this  companj  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  right  soon  afterwards;  it  was  right  afterwards, 
because  I  talked  with  them  about  it  at  the  time — ^maybe  at  that  time 
when  we  were  having  this  transaction.  They  came  to  me  and  said, 
**  We  will  give  somebody  the  exclusive  sale  of  it."  They  said  they 
would  give  somebody  the  exclusive  sale  of  it,  and  so  they  did. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  was  your  son's  business  prior  to  that  time  t 

Col.  Close.  He  was  storeKeeper  for  the  John  Greer  Co.,  and  had 
charge  of  all  their  stores.  The  John  Greer  Co.  has  all  of  the  hotels, 
restaurants,  dining  rooms,  and  newsboys  on  the  Rock  Island  System. 
Thev  have  a  big  establishment. 

Mx.  Sherley.  He  is  now  the  agent  for  this  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  he  sells  aU  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  he  get  any  salary  at  all  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Or  any  traveling  expenses  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Sherley.  He  simply  works  on  a  commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  success  does  he  have  seUing  the  granite  ? 

Col.  Close.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  taken  occasion  to  look  into  the  company's 
financial  condition  recently  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  have  not,  except  this — I  simply  saw  the  statement 
of  the  Ist  of  January  as  to  the  money  on  hand,  and  they  then  had 
between  $11,000  and  $12,000  in  money. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  not  much  money  for  a  $500,000  concern, 
is  it? 
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Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  but  they  are  making  improvements  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  improvements  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  have  put  in,  I  understand,  a  water  system,  and 
they  had  to  go  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  and  dig  trenches 
3  feet  through  the  granite  to  get  around  it;  they  put  in  two  big  weUs 
and  pumps,  costing  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  and  they  put  in  a  lot  of 
machinery — fine  machinery — and  pmnps,  drills,  and  an*  drills ;  and  thev 
have  put  up  a  niunber  of  new  buildings,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  receipts  did  they  have  for  the  last  six  months  i 

Col.  Close.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  statement  with  you? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Nichols.  He 
had  it  himself. 

Mr.  Sherley.  At  the  time  you  took  office  the  rules  of  the  board 
required  the  giving  of  a  bond  by  the  president? 

Col.  Close.  That  was  after  that. 

Maj.  Wadswor;th.  It  was  the  same  date. 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  it  was  afterwards.     It  was  in  June,  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  were  reauired  to  give  bond  on  Jime  10,  1915, 
in  the  sum  of  $150,000  to  faitnfully  account  for  these  funds? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SheJBley.  And  you  made  this  investment  on  July  19,  1915  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  At  that  time  did  yoii  have  any  bond  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  consider,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
not  under  bond,  although  the  rules  of  the  board  required  your  giving 
a  very  large  bond,  that  you  should  not  make  any  investments  without 
consulting  the  board? 

Col.  Close.  I  never  thought  of  anything  of  that  kind.  The  reason 
I  did  not  give  that  bond — I  never  thought  of  the  bond  question 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  a  bond  was  to  be  given  as  security.  It  was 
expressly  provided  that  a  bond  should  be  given  by  you  as  president 
on  account  of  these  funds  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  was  for  everything  I  do. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Notwithstanding  me  fact  that  you  had  no  bond, 
you  invested  $46,000  worth  of  these  trust  funds  without  consulting 
anybody  on  the  board,  or  anybody  else? 

Col.  CLOste.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  consulting  anybody. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Don't  you  think  you  were  taking  a  great  aeal  of 
responsibility  upon  yourself  ? 

Col.  Close,  rossibly  that  is  true,  and  I  feel  that  I  would  not  do 
it  again  imder  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course  you  realize  that  a  bond  subsequently 
given  by  you  would  not  be  effective  to  cover  this  transaction  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  know  that  now,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  did  you  give  bond? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  after  the  next 
meeting.  The  reason  I  did  not  give  that  bond  was  because  they 
asked  so  much,  and  that  was  tp  come  out  of  the  fund. 
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Mr.  Sherlet.  How  much  did  they  ask  ? 

Col.  Close.  S2  per  hundred — ^no,  $2  per  thousand,  and  that  was 
more  than  we  thought  we  ought  to  pay.  I  consulted  Maj.  Harris, 
"who  was  the  treasurer,  and  [to  Col.  Wadsworth]  I  talked  to  you  about 
it.  They  said,  ''That  is  not  right,  and  we  will  leave  that  bond  >until 
the  next  meeting, "  and  we  did  nothing  at  that  time  about  it. 

Mr.  Shebley.  But  you  did  not  think  anything  about  the  fact  of 
your  not  having  the  bond  in  order  to  save  a  few  himdred  dollars 
might  also  have  suggested  that,  if  that  economy  was  to  be  practiced, 
it  would  be  wise  not  to  risk  $46,000  in  this  investment  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  of  that.  1  gave  that  no 
thought.    I  do  not  remember  thinkii^  about  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  been  instructed  to  dispose  of  these  bonds, 
have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  And  you  have  made  some  efforts  in  that  direction? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shebley.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  Since  in  December,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Shebley.  So  far  you  have  met  with  no  success  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  have  not  got  through  with  it  yet.  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  sell  them;. I  feel  that  I  will. 

Mr.  Shebley.  That  is  your  belief  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  strong  enough  so  that  I  feel  I  can  say  that  I  am 
very  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Shebley.  I  understand,  and  while  we  mav  be  conscious  of 
your  confidence  in  yourseK  to  sell  them,  what  evidence  is  there  that 
you  will  be  able  to  sell  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  From  the  fact  that  the  people  I  have  talked  with  have 
stated  that  they  would  take  them. 

Mr.  Shebley.  When  did  they  first  tell  you  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  Some  time  ago;  they  said  that  they  would  get  around 
to  it.  They  are  very  busy  people,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  hold  of  them. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  them  except  once  in  a  while. 
They  are  going  from  Oklahoma  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans, 
and  everywhere  else  on  this  oil  business. 

Mr.  Shebley.  When  did  you  first  give  any  information,  either 
officially  or  privately,  to  any  member  of  the  board  that  you  had 
made  this  investment  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  in  the  regular  order  of  business  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Not  imtil  then  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  it  was  along  about  the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  Shebley.  When  did  you  actuaUy  receive  possession  of  the 
bonds? 

Col.  Close.  They  had  to  be  taken  to  Denver  to  a  trust  company — 
the  largest  trust  company  there,  but  I  can  not  think  of  the  name — 
to  be  filed  and  registered.     Then  they  were  sent  to  me  at  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Shebley.  When  was  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  some- 
where along  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Mr.  Shebley.  When  did  you  deliver  them  to  the  treasurer  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Was  it  before  the  meeting  ? 
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Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  before  the  meeting.  It  was  the  latter 
part  of  July,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  Shebley.  They  were  paid  for  by  your  check  drawn  upon  this 
fund? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  speak  to  Mr.  Nichols  about 
selling  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  saw  him  about  a  week  ago;  we  were  taking 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  week  ago  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir-  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  lives  at  Kansas  City,  where  your  office  is  t 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  stock  and  bond  broker? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  directed  to  sell  these  bonds  in  Decem- 
ber, were  you  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  that  you  failed  to  apply  to  a  stock  or 
bond  broker  in  Kansas  City  until  allout  a  week  ago  f 

Col.  Close.  I  wanted  to  get  more  money  for  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  what  did  you  do? 

Col.  Close.  I  tried  a  number  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they  ? 

Col.  Close.  Strain  &  Co.,  bond  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  said  that  they  looked  awfully  good  to  them,  and 
that  they  could  handle  them.  1  did  not  want  to  get  too  many  of 
them  in  it,  because  I  did  not  like  to  do  that,  as  that  would  be  cross 
firing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  are  located  at  the  comer  of 

The  Chairman  (mterposing).  In  Kansas  City? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  did  you  approach  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  were  the  onfy  brokers  I  talked  to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  from  them  since  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  I  got  notice  to  come  here,  or  when 
I  was  ordered  here  upon  the  investigation  of  this  matter,  I  talked  to 
him,  and  he  said  he  nad  good  prospects  of  disposing  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  he  said  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  said:  ^'I  will  have  a  market  for  them  within  a  few 
days." 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  offer  them  at  ? 

Col.  Close.  At  95  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  did  you  approach? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  every  approached  any  other 
brokers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  approach  any  other  persons  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  talked  to  anybody  except  to  those  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  those  other  people  ? 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Schock  and  his  friends. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  his  friends  ? 
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Col.  Close.  I  think  Mr.  Parsons,  of  St.  Louis — I  can  not  give  his 
initials — and  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania — ^Mr.  Frank  Weaver,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  thej^  reside? 
Col.  Close.  I  can  not  give  their  residence. 
The  Chairman.  Where  are  their  offices  ? 
CoL  Close.  One  of  them  is  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  in  St.  Louis  ? 
Col.  Close.  Mr.  Parsons. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  to  St.  Louis  to  see  him  ? 
Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.     I  cud  not  go  to  see  them.     I  only  saw  saw 
Schock  and  worked  through  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  to  see  him  when  ? 
CoL  Close.  When  I  came  on  here  the  other  time  I  went  to  see  him. 
The  Chaibman.  The  first  time — about  a  week  or  10  days  ago  ? 
Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  seen  him  before  that.     I  saw  him  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  go  to  see  him  ?  When  did  you 
first  see  him  about  selling  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  was  a  month  ago;  I  do  not  remember  the 
date. 

The  Chairman.  In-  February  ? 
Col.  Close.  It  was  in  February,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  in  December  and  January  about 
selling  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  do  much  of  anything  because  the  snow  was 
so  deep  out  there  in  the  moimtains  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  bring 
anybody  out  there  to  show  them  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  take  any- 
body out  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  thought  if  I  took  them  out  there  and  showed  them, 
they  would  buy  them. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Nichols  did  not  approach  you 
fijst  about  this  sale  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  had  some  information  about  these  bonds 
yourself,  and  rather  invited  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  it  originally  came  from  him. 
The  Chairman.  The  original  proposition  came  from  him  t 
Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  company  organized  ? 
Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  the  year. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  it  ? 
Col.  Close.  The  granite  company  ? 
The  Chairman.   les;  the  granite  company. 

Col.  Close.  It  seems  to  me — I  am  not  sure  about  that — ^it  was 
three  or  four  years  ago,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  the  name  of  this  business  associate  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Northwestern  Branch? 
Col.  Close.  His  name  is  I  jams. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  these  bonds? 
Col.  Close.  I  think  he  did. 
The  Chairman.  When  was  that ) 
Col.  Close.  Two  years  or  more  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  some  of  them? 

Col.  Close.  He  did  not  say  he  had  any. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  find  out  that  he  had  any  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  never  found  out  that  he  had  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  knew  he  had  some  of  the 
bonds? 

Col.  Close.  For  sale.  He  could  sell  them.  He  had  the  right  to 
sell  them.     I  do  not  remember  what  the  term  was  that  he  used. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  after  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Northwestern  Branch  that  you  had  this  conversation  with  him  I 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  before? 

Col.  Close.  Before;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember,  possibly  a  year  before  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  he  appointed  governor? 

Col.  Close.  A  year  ago  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  These  bonds  were  purchased  last  summer? 

Col.  Close.  Last  July. 

The  Chairman.  After  he  was  appointed  governor? 

Col.  Close.  That  these  were  sold? 

The  Chairman.  That  you  purchased  the  bonds. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  oflFer  to  you  was  made  long  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed ? 

Col.  Close.  He  told  me  that  he  had  them *f or  sale,  and  that  if  I 
could  find  anybody  to  buy  them,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  them? 

Col.  Close.  He  told  me  a  good  deal,  just  about  what  I  have  said 
here  as  to  their  worth. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  most  assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  terms  on  which 
he  was  to  sell  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  tell  me  what  he  was  getting — ^no, 
sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  he  a  friend  of  Nichols  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  so;  I  think  thev  were  friendly. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  know  wnether  the  bonds  he  had  to  sell 
were  the  same  bonds  that  Nichols  sold  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that;  I  know  that  they  were 
bonds  in  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Sherley.  A  minute  ago  you  spoke  of  not  selling  these  bonds, 
or  of  not  trying  to  sell  them  recently  on  account  of  the  snow.  You 
stated  that  you  could  not  take  people  there  to  show  them  the  property. 

Col.  Close.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  very  fact  of  having 
the  road  blockaded  by  snow  might  affect  somewhat  the  profitable 
development  of  this  company  in  which  you  had  made  this  investment  i 

Col.  C/LOSe.  They  were  delivering  granite  right  along. 

Mr.  Sherley.  During  the  snow? 

Col.  Close.  Taking  it  down. 

Mr.  Sherley.  AMiy  couldn't  you  go  out  there? 
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Col.  Close.  You  could  go,  but  you  couldii't  see  the  mountain. 
The  granite  covers  the  mountain  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  You  could  see  them  getting  out  the  granite,  couldn't 
3'ou  i 

Col.  Close.  Getting  the  granite  out  of  the  quarry;  yes,  sir.  That 
is  at  one  place. 

•The  Chairman.  Col.  Close,  on  the  10th  of  February,  Maj.  Wads- 
worth  wrote  you  a  letter  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  letter  he  said  that  in  justice  to  your- 
self you  should  state  from  whom  you  got  the  information  that 
SI 70,000  of  the  $500,000  capital  had  been  paid  in,  while  the  fact  was 
that  less  than  $14,000  had  been  paid  in? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Have  you  found  out  since  how  much  of  the  capital 
has  actually  been  paid  in  in  cash  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  that  way;  no,  sir.  I  have  it  in  property;  that  is, 
in  the  land  and  aU,  and  that  is  what  I  meant. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  in  lands  there  was  $257,000  paid  in. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  cash  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know. 

The  ('h AIRMAN.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  in  regard  to  that 
since  the  receipt  of  this  letter? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  to  the  board  that  $170,000  of  the 
capital  had  been  paid  in  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  ao  not  think  I  did  in  that  way.  I  said  that  the 
property  that  was  put  in — that  is  the  way  I  meant  it — that  the 
property  put  in  would  be  more  than  $170,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  at  that  time  that  stock  had  been  issued 
on  the  land  to  the  amount  of  $257,000  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  knew  it  had  been  issued  to  that,  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Why  didn't  you  state  that  fact? 

Col.  Close.  I  told  them  that  it  would  be  more  than  double  what 
the  bonds  had  been  issued  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  at  that  time  that  only  $34,000  of  bonds 
had  been  sold  outside  of  those  that  you  bought  ? 

Col.  Close.  There  were  $50,000  worth,  or  $84,000  worth  all  to- 
gether.    I  figured  it  would  be  more  than  $170,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  same  letter  Maj.  Wadsworth  asked  you 
to  state  why  you  gave  the  information  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$35,000. 

Col.  Cix)SE.  I  did  not  have  the  information.  I  simply  stated  I 
thought  it  to  be  $35,000  there.  I  thought  there  was,  but  nobody  had 
informed  me  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  state  to  the  board  of  managers  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $35,000  in  cash  ? 

Col.  Close.  1  said  there  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  didn't  you  say  that? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
but  I  knew  they  had  sold  a  good  deal  of  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  asked  you  whether  or  not  you 
stated  as  a  fact  to  the  board  of  managers  that  there  was  a  surplus  in 
the  company  of  $35,000  ? 
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Col.  Close.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  it  that  way.  1  certainy  did  not 
mean  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  state  that  there  was  a  railroad  spur  or 
switch  running  to  the  property  from  tha  main  line  of  the  railroad  at 
Salida?         "«  ^    i'     J' 

Col.  Close.  1  will  explain  that 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Will  you  please  answer  these  ques- 
tions? 

Col.  Close.  I  want  to  explain  how  that  came  about. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  state  whether  you  stated  that  as  a  fact. 

Col.  Close.  Not  exactly  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  what  way  did  you  state  it  ? 

Col  Close.  1  said  this:  They  were  aslang  about  what  there  was 
out  there,  and  I  said,  ^' There  is  a  derrick  to  put  things  on  the  cais 
down  there  at  Salida,  and  there  is  a  switch  to  go  right  up  to  the 
quarry." 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  a  switch  running 
from  Salida  up  to  the  property  of  this  company  ? 

CoL  Close.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  j^ou  say  that 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  think  I  did  in  that  way.  I  said  it  in  the  way 
I  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  the  members  of  this  board  say  that  that  is 
the  statement  you  made,  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  that 
is  what  you  really  said  ? 

Col.  Ci-OSE.  It  may  be  that  that  is  the  wav  thev  understood  it.  I 
talked  to  one  member  of  the  board  on  that  subject,  and  he  said, 
"That  may  be  the  way  you  said  it,  but  we  took  it  to  be  a  railroad 
instead  of  an  ordinary  road." 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  the  company  has  480  acres  of 
land  % 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  400  acres  in  fee  simple  and  80  acres 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Maj.  Wadsworth  in  this  letter  states 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  company  had  only  160  acres  of  patented 
land. 

Col.  Close.  I  want  to  say  here  positively  that  there  are  400  acres 
of  land  the  fee  simple  title  to  whicn  is  owned  by  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Col.  Close.  I  saw  it.  They  gave  a  trust  deed,  you  know,  to  the 
trustee  company,  and  they  had  the  deeds  and  papers  there  to  show. 
That  is  what  it  shows.     They  showed  it  to  me. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  When  did  they  buy  it? 

Col.  Close.  They  have  had  it  for  some  time. 

Maj .  Wadsworth.  The  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
show  in  patented  land  only  160  acres.  That  was  in  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber of  first  of  Januarv. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  in  December  or  January. 

The  Chairman.  January  of  this  year? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Wadsworth  says  that  the  records  of  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Colorado  show  that  they  only  had  160 
acres  of  patented  land. 
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Maj.  Wadswohth.  Thev  had  mining  claims  on  other  lands. 

Col.  Close.  It  was  all  deeded  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  an  assim- 
ment  of  mineral  claims  and  a  document  that  gives  title  in  fee  simple  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  you  think,  but  do  you  know 
the  difference  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  lawyer  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  used  to  practice  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  knew  the  dif- 
ference ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  was  stated  that  $6,000  had  been  paid  in 
commissions  out  of  the  $46,000  which  you  paid,  and  that  a  certain 
stock  bonus  had  been  paid  in  addition  for  the  sale  of  those  bonds, 
did  that  arouseyour  suspicion  as  to  the  value  of  this  purchase  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  aroused  my  suspicions  par- 
ticularly, but  I  thought  it  was  a  prettjr  good  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  think  that,  if  this  were  a  gilt- 
edged  investment,  these  bonds  could  be  marketed  at  much  less  cost 
than  that  to  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  mignt  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  If  I  had  known  it  beforehand.  Knowing  it  after- 
wards would  not  make  any  difference. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  discussion  between  you  and  Mr. 
Nichols  about  this  stock  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  no  discussion  about  that.  He  simply  said, 
''Would  you  take  any  stock  instead  of  allowing  it  for  less,"  and  I 
said,  "No;  I  do  not  want  any  stock;  I  am  buying  this  for  the  interest 
I  am  getting,'' 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  he  first  offer  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  At  95  at  first.  He  said  that  everything  had  gone  up; 
that  things  were  so  much  better  than  they  had  been  that,  as  he  said, 
"  You  win  have  to  pay  for  them  now." 

The  Chairman.  For  how  much  did  he  offer  them  at  first  ? 

Col.  Close.  When  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  that. 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  was  two  years  before  that  that  he  said  he 
would  allow  me  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Two  years  before  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  out  he  said  they  had  sold  some  of  them,  and 
that  now  they  were  worth  more. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  offer  them  to  you  two  years  previously  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  said,  ^'If  you  seU  them,  there  is  that  much  in  it." 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  offer  them  to  you  two  years  previously  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  want  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  offer  them  to  you  two  years  previously  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  so — some  of  these  bonds — yes,  sir.' 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  discussion  two  years  previously  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  two  years;  it  was  perhaps  a 
year  and  a  half  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
time. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  some  time  prior  to  this  purchase  in  1915? 

Col.  Close.  It  was  before  they  had  any  plant  there  or  anythiJog. 
They  were  just  starting  to  build. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  when  they  first  came  to  your  attention? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  he  oflFer  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  told  me  then  that  there  would  be  10  per  cent 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  commission  for  whom  ? 

Col.  Close.  For  selling  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  to  get  that  commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  suppose  I  was  to  get  part  of  it  and  he  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  oflFer  them  to  you  as  the  head  of  the 
board  of  managers  ? 

Col.  Closji.  1  was  not  connected  with  the  board  then. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  made  no  attempt  to  make  a  sale  of 
those  bonds  after  that  discussion  about  them? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  did  mention  that  to  some  people.  I  do  not 
remember  now  who  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  was  that  he  talked  to  you  about 
getting  you  to  interest  people  to  buy  those  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  told  you  that  there  was  a  10  per  cent 
commission  in  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  at  that  time  that  in  addition  to  the 
10  per  cent  commission  there  would  be  given  a  stock  bonus  to  those 
who  sold  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  his  speaking  of  any  stock  bonus 
then.     I  do  not  remember  anything  about  a  stock  bonus  then. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  that  you  knew  about  the  stock 
bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  heard  from  Col.  I  jams  that  there  was  a  stock 
bonus. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  tell  you  about  a  stock  bonus? 

Col.  Close.  After  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it? 

Col.  Close.  After  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  the  purchase  was  made  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  this  came  up  he  spoke  about  it  and 
said  that  they  had  put  in  a  good  plant  there  now  and  were  getting 
along  nicely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commission  was  5  per  cent  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  talk  about  dividing  that  commis- 
sion between  you  and  him  then  ? 

Col.  Close."  No,  sir;  not  of  dividing  the  commission.  I  was  buying 
then.     I  was  not  a  member  of  the  institution. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  told  you  that  because  the  plant  had  been 
put  in  they  would  get  more  money  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  also  said  something  about  stock. 

Col.  Close.  He  said,  ^^ Would  you  take  any  stock?''  before  he 
offered  the  other. 
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The  Chairman.  Offered  what? 

Col.  Close.  Before  he  offered  any  commission  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  a  commission  or  discount  ? 

Col.  Close.  A  discount,  or  whatever  you  might  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  these  bonds  nad  been  marketed  for 
90  net  ? 

Col.  Close.  No.     I  knew  they  had  been  sold  for  $1 — those  that  had 
been  sold  out  there — and  a  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  A  10  per  cent  cash  commission? 

Col.  Close.  I  learned  of  that  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  two  years  in  advance  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  yes;  then  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  discussed  that. 

Col.  Close.  I  mean  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  knew  he  was  selling  these  bonds  at  a  10 
per  cent  commission  in  cash  ? 

Col,  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  came  to  sell  them  to  you,  at  what  did  he 
offer  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Two  years  ago,  or  at  this  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  When  this  sale  was  being  negotiated]. 

Col.  Close.  He  said  they  ought  to  bring  95  per  cent  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  the  commission. 

Col. Close.  He  said  it  did  not  leave  so  much.  He  did  not  tell  me 
just  what  the  commission  was. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Before  that  they  were  selling  at  100 ;  were  they  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Theyhad  sold  some  out  there  at  100. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  10  per  cent  commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  everything  had  advanced  and  gone  up,  why 
should  they  sell  at  95  instead  of  100? 

Col.  Close.  They  gave  a  bonus  out  there  and  he  was  simply  giving 
me  bonds.  I  did  not  want  stock.  I  said  I  did  not  want  any  stock 
because  I  could  not  buy  any  stock  in  anything  and  I  said,  '^I  want  it 
for  the  interest  I  can  make  out  of  it,  and  I  want  the  bonds. ' '  I  did 
not  want  any  stock  at  all.    I  did  not  consider  any  stock  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  not  tell  Maj.  Wadsworth  you  had  some  of 
the  stock  of  this  company  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Col.  Close,  did  you  not  tell  Col.  Wadsworth  you 
had  some  of  the  stock  of  this  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  never  had  any  stock  m  the  company. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  don't  remember  telling  him  I  had  any  stock,  but  I 
had  an  interest  in  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  an  interest  in  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  siree;  not  a  dollar's  worth. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  an  interest  in  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  statement  a  moment 
ago  that  you  did  not  have  any  stock  but  you  had  an  interest  in  the 
bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  meant  an  interest  in  it  from  the  fact  I  wanted  every- 
thing fixed  up  to  get  the  money  back,  you  know,  and  I  had  an  interest 
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in  it.  That  is  what  I  meaat  to  say.  I  had  no  stock  in  it.  I  had  not 
a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  did  you  have  this  conversation  with  Col. 
Wadsworth  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  ttiink  about  a  week  ago  we  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  anyone  present  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  state  now  that  you  did  not  tell  him  you  had 
stock  in  this  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  tell  him  I  had  any  stock  in 
it,  because  I  did  .not  have. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Well,  you  either  did  or  did  not  say  it,  and  you  must 
remember  a  conversation  which  occurred  only  a  week 'ago.  Did  you 
tell  him  you  had  stock  in  the  company  or  did  you  not  tell  him  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  him  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  taken  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  can  get  at  that  very  easily.  Did  you  have  any 
stock  in  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  stock  now  ? 

Col.  Close.  Absolutely  none;  not  a  doUar's  worth  of  stock  in  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  said  anything  to 
him  about  owning  stock  in  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  tnink  we  were  talking  about  some  other  things  in 
relation  to  it  and  something  was  said  about  stock,  and  I  do  not 
remember  just  exactly  the  language  used;  but  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  convey  to  him  the  fact  that  I  owned  any  stock,  because  I 
absolutely  do  not. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  not  know  in  point  of  fact  that  this  company 
is  still  in  the  development  stage  and  that  its  shipments  of  granit'O 
have  been  neglirible  f 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  find  out  what  ship- 
ments have  been  made  over  the  railroad  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley,  How  much  have  they  been  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  have  a  telegram  showing  what  shipments  have  been 
made.  The  major  said  there  were  not  any  shipments  made  in  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  was  it  not.  You  said  there  were  no 
shipments  made  then  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  No;  I  said  the  shipments  were  negligible. 

Col.  Close.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  none. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  they  were  negli- 
gible and  that  is  my  information. 

Col.  Close.  Here  is  what  the  records  show  for  that  time. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Whose  records  ? 

Mr.  Close.  The  records  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Railroad. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Who  is  your  telegram  from  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  from  Mr.  Heaton,  but  he  names  the  parties  this 
was  shipped  to  and  all.  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  telegram  about 
what  was  shipped. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Just  read  it. 

Col.  Close  (reading) : 

We  shipped  the  following  parties,  as  shown  by  the  files  of  the  D.  <&  R.  G.,  in  carload 
lots  and  less  than  carload  lots:  December  14,  Beesley  Monument  Co.,  Provo,  Utah. 
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Mr.  Shebley.  How  much  did  they  ship  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  does  not  say.  I  wanted  to  know  the  number  of 
shipments,  and  that  is  what  I  asked  for.  He  says  they  were  shipments 
in  carload  lots  or  less  than  carload  lots,  and  he  lust  gives  me  the  num- 
ber of  shipments.  I  asked  for  that  because  I  understood  they  said 
there  was  not  anything  shipped  and  I  wanted  to  know  about  it. 

Burlington  Monumental  Works,  Burlington,  Kana.;  December  18,  W.  J.  Cadd, 
Boone,  Iowa;  February  3,  Colorado  Wholesale  Granite  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  December 
18,  Colorado  Wholesale  Granite  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Creston  Marble  &  Granite  Works, 
Creeton,  Iowa;  December  14,  Dayton  Mantague  Granite  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa; 
January  30,  Concordia  Marble  &  Granite  Co.,  Concordia,  Kans.;  February  3^  Denver 
Marble  &  Granite  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. ;  January  10,  J.  W.  G^allagher  &  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo.; 
January  18,  James  Gillett,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  January  30  and  February  24,  James 
Gilletty  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  January  15,  Charles  W.  Harrison,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah; 
February  1,  Inland  Monumental  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  December  6,  Leyda  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa;  December  14,  Decemb^sr  16,  and  January  JO,  February  6,  and  Feb- 
ruary 16,  all  to  Thomas  Stanton,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  February  11,  Standard  Marble  & 
Granite,  Salt  Lake  City;  February  1,  A.  V.  Woolington,  Monticello,  111.;  January 
10,  Vermont  Granite  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans.;  February  17,  T.  B.  Norman  &  Co.,  Arkansas 
City,  Kans. ;  February  15,  J.  J.  Paddock  &  Son,  Manhattan,  Kans. ;  January  7,  Standard 
(.iranite  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  January  30,  Stout  Anderson  Bros.,  Sanborn,  Nebr.;  Feb- 
ruary 12,  15,  17,  28,  to  Stancato  Bros.;  January  20,  Elias  Morris  &  Son,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Then  he  tells  about  other  orders  coming  in. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  any  of  those  orders  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not.  I  simply  understood  the  statement  was 
made  here  that  there  were  not  any  shipments  during  those  months, 
and  I  simply  asked  them  to  send  me  tne  numher  of  shipments  that 
had  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  they  have  been  shipping  samples  to 
various  concerns  throughout  the  country,  and  have  been  getting  these 
eulogistic  lettei-s  in  reply.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  ship- 
ments were  of  that  character  ? 

Col.  Close.  The  Chicago  ones  were  of  that  character,  but  the  others 
were  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  have  you  as  to  the  character  of 
the  shipments  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  take  it  these  were  not,  because  the  others  speak  of 
the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  tell  from  this  statement  ? 

Col.  Close.  What  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  tell  from  this  telegram  the  character 
of  the  shipments  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  can  not  tell,  but  I  know  they  were  shipments  of 
granite,  and  were  not  of  samples.  I  told  him  to  send  me  the  ship- 
ments of  granite. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  so.  It  simply  says  there  were 
shipments  in  carload  lots  or  less  than  carload  lots. 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

The  Chairm*an.  A  shipment  of  less  than  a  carload  would  be  a  very 
smaU  quantity  of  granite,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  might  be  half  a  carload  or  only  two  or  three  monu- 
ments or  only  one  monument. 

The  Chairman.  iViiy thing  less  than  a  carload  would  be  a  very  small 
quantity,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  not  necessarily.  They  ship  m  all  kinds  of  quan- 
tities. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information  about  those  shipments  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  got  that  statement  simply  because  of  the  fact  I 
thought  they  had  stated  that  there  were  not  any  shipments  made  in 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  have  been  shipments  every  day  of 
samples  which  would  make  a  good  showing. 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  ask  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  did  not  ask  for  that,  but  you  do  not 
know  what  they  sent  you,  and  they  have  not  given  you  very  full 
information  about  other  matters  which  you  asked  for. 

Col.  Close.  They  did  not,  but  I  can  get  a  telegram  to  show  about 
it.     I  am  sure  it  was  not  of  samples. 

Mr.  Borland.  Colonel,  the  $46,000  of  bonds  which  you  bought  of 
this  granite  company  were  part  of  an  issue  of  how  many  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  $100,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Borland,  And  they  constituted  a  first  Uen  on  all  the  property 
of  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  I  understand,  you  went  out  there  and  made  a 

Eersonal  investigation  of  the  property  of  the  company  before  you 
ought  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  bonds  were  offered  you  at  95  and  instead  of 
taking  a  stock  bonus  you  desired  to  get  the  bonds  cheaper? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  got  them  at  92 ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  knew  at  the  time  there  was  some  sort  of 
commission  for  the  bond  broker  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  was  satisfied  there  was,  of  course,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  your  principal  object  was  to  get  the  bonds  at 
as  low  a  cash  price  as  possible  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  the  company  has,  according  to  the 
deeds  they  showed  you,  400  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  includes  the  land  on  which  this  deposit 
of  granite  is  located  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  then  they  have  80  acres  in  addition  to  that 
which  is  under  development  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which  at  the  proper  time,  I  suppose,  they  will  get 
patent  for  in  the  usual  way  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  addition  to  the  400  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple 
and  the  80  acres  of  land  under  development  the  company  also  had 
about  $50,000  worth  of  improvements  and  machinery.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  there  any  lien  on  those  improvements  or  the 
machinery  which  was  ahead  of  the  lien  of  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Nothing. 

A(Lr.  Borland.  You  were  absolutely  first  on  all  that  property  ? 
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Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sh£Rley.  Do  you  know  whether  the  machinery  had  been 
paid  for? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  they  showed  me  it  had  been  paid  for  and 
everything  receipt^. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  about  eighty-odd  thousand  dollars  of  the 
whole  issue  of  $100,000  has  been  issued  by  the  company? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  money  has  been  used  for  putting  the 
property  in  shape  for  business  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  did  you  buy  these  bonds,  in  July  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  July,  1915. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  did  the  first  interest  payment  become  due? 

Col.  Close.  In  November. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  met  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  was. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  the  company  selling  granite  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  was. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  did  not  meet  the  interest  payment  out  of  its 
cash  capital? 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Do  you  know  whether  it  did  or  not? 

Col.  Close.  I  know  it  was  selling  granite. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  where  they  got  the  money  to  pay  the 
interest  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  suppose  they  just  checked  it  out  of  their  bank  ac- 
count.    I  suppose  it  was  all  together.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sherlby.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  came  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  th^  net  earning? 

Mr.  Borland.  Were  ttiey  engaged  in  selling  granite  at  that  time  or 
were  they  still  in  the  development  stage? 

Col.  Close.  They  were  selling  granite. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  were  selling  granite  at  that  time? 

Col.  Close.  They  were  selling  granite  when  I  bought  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Tney  were  not  in  the  development  stage  entirely  at 
that  time? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  they  were  developing,  of  course,  as  fast  as  they 
could,  but  they  were  selling  granite  and  polishing  it.  They  had  a 
polisher,  and  machine  saws,  and  drills,  and  everytning  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  vou  get  anything  as  a  result  of  that  trade  ex- 
cept $50,000  worth  of  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  receive  any  stock  at  that  time  or  at  any 
other  time? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  never  gor  got  any  benefit  for  myself  in 
anv  way. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  stock  of  the  company  now  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

ifar.  Borland.  Did  you  ever  own  any? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  owned  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  company  ?  Is 
it  a  going  concern? 

Col.  CiX)SE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  selling  granite  ? 
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Col.  Close.  They  are  selling  granite.  Mr.  Heaton,  who  is  a  reliable 
man,  as  I  wiU  show  before  I  get  throujgh,  and  a  good  business  man, 
told  me  last  Saturday  they  were  makmg  money  right  now  in  their 
business. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  putting  aside  the  question  of  whether  this  is 
the  character  of  investment  that  ought  to  oe  sought  for  fimds  of  this 
kind,  or  whether  the  funds  ought  to  be  invested  in  something  of  a 
more  stable  character,  what  do  you  say  now  as  to  the  question  of 
those  bonds  being  salable  in  the  market  as  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  an  investment  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  are  a  good  investment.  I  believe  they 
are  absolutely  safe.  I  believe  they  are  secured  by  several  times  the 
amount  of  them. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  does  not  answer  your  question.  I  wish  he 
would  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  wish  vou  would  answer  that  a  little  more  specifi- 
cally.    Can  you  sell  the  oonds  now  as  an  investment  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  can;  I  am  very  sure  I  can. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  ought  it  to  take  to  put  these  bonds  on 
the  market  and  realize  on  them,  in  your  judgment? 

Col.  Close.  Of  course,  the  board  goes  west,  starting  next  Tuesday, 
and  that  does  not  give  me  any  time  between  now  and  the  time  I  go 
home,  because  I  wul  have  to  get  ready  to  go  with  them,  and  we  will 
not  return  until  after  the  1st  of  Apnl,  somewhere  along  about  the 
3d  or  4th  of  April.  It  will  be  somewhere  along  the  3d  or  4th  of 
April  before  we  get  back,  will  it  not,  Major? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  know  the  itinerary.  I  think  it  will  be 
about  that. 

Col.  Close.  It  runs  sowowhere  along  there.  I  will  say  this:  I  will 
guarantee  I  can  sell  those  bonds  within  30  days  after  I  return. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''guarantee*'  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  mean  I  will  give  my  woraof  honor. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  your  strong  judgment  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  you  can  not  guarantee  it. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  there  is  no  question  about  it  but,  of 
course,  if  I  should  be  criticized  here  and  should  the  investment  be 
condemned  then  it  would  be  harder  for  me.  You  can  see  how  that 
would  be.  The  fact  that  what  you  had  here  the  other  day  came  out 
in  the  papers  I  think  has  retaraed  things  even  in  what  I  have  been 
doing. 

The  Chairman.  What  came  out  in  the  papers? 

Col.  Close.  It  came  out  in  the  papers  tnat  the  investment  had 
been  questioned  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  was  a  report  of  what  we  did  the  other  day. 
It  did  not  come  out  from  any  member  of  the  committee,  but  it  was  in 
the  west'Crn  papers. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  publication  came  through  the  Leavenworth 
Times. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  give  out  any  such  statenaents. 

Col.  Close.  I  am  satisfied  tne  committee  did  not  give  it  out,  but 
somebody  did. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  committee  did  not  give  it  out.  I  am  quite 
positive  about  that. 
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Col.  Wadswobth.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Leavenworth  Times 
and  then  in  briefer  form  in  the  Kansas  City  papers. 

Col.  Close.  The  Star  did  not  publish  it  at  all,  but  the  Journal  did. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  Journal  is  the  regular  Republican  paper  of 
Kansas  City? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Col.  Close,  this  man  W.  B.  Nichols  whom  you  spoke 
of,  if  I  have  the  right  man  in  mind,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  P. 
Wright  &  Co.  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  Nichols  is  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  W.  F.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  one  I  had  in  mind  is  W.  B.  Nichols,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  H.  P.  Wriffht  &  Co. 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  tnink  he  is  with  that  firm  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  another  bond  brokerage  firm  of  J.  G.  Strain 
&  Co.  to  whom  vou  have  offered  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  possible  to  put  those  bonds  in  the  hands  of 
those  bond  houses  of  standing  and  have  them  put  on  the  market  and 
sold? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  provided  there  is  nothing  here  which  gives  them 
a  black  eye. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  board  has  voted  to  sell  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  and  if  they  leave  it  id  that  way,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  jou  think  that  is  possible  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  have  resources  in  a  way  I  do  not  care 
to  go  into  now,  and  I  know  they  will  be  taken  care  of.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Outside  of  that  you  can  offer  them  on  the  general 
market  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  will  do  that,  too. 

Mr.  Borland.  Unless  something  is  said  which  discounts  their 
value. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.    I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  product  which  they  are  selling  a  product  which 
is  staple  and  in  demand  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  of  it  here  with  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  me  see  it.  Is  it  a  standard  grade  of  granite 
used  for  tombstones  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  specially  for  monument  purposes,  as  all  those 
letters  show,  if  you  will  read  them.  It  is  the  best  there  is  in  the 
United  States.    That  is  the  way  all  of  them  put  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  sold  to  the  little  tombstone  makers  in  the 
various  cities. 

Col.  Close.  It  is  sold  everywhere  and  sold  at  wholesale.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Heaton  informed  me  last  Saturday  that  the  sales  at  Denver  alone 
to  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  were  paying  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  B0RL4ND.  That  the  present  sales  were  ? 

Col.  Close.  At  Denver  alone. 
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Mr.  Borland.  They  were  paying  the  expenses  of  running  this 
establishment  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  were  paying  the  expenses  of  running  this  whole 
institution. 

Mr.  BoRLANP.  So  you  think  they  are  in  a  prosperous  business 
condition  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  taking  the  bonds  at 
92  instead  of  paying  95  for  them  and  getting  some  stock,  because 
you  simply  wanted  the  bonds  and  did  not  want  any  stock. 

Col.  (Jlose.  I  could  not  buy  the  stock.-  That  is  the  way  I  felt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  stock  would  have  gone  with  the  bonds 
at  95? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  We  did  not  determine  that  be- 
cause I  said  I  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the  stock. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  considered  the  price 
of  92  as  against  the  price  of  95  with  stock  without  finding  out  how 
much  stocK  would  go  with  the  bonds  if  purchased  at  95. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  propose  to  take  any  stock  under 
any  circumstances,  and  I  would  not  consider  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  were  going  to  buy 
stock  or  not. 

Col.  Close.  I  told  them  I  would  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  say  you  have  been  a  lawyer? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  yet  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
bonds  alone  when  they  were  offered  at  92  alone  or  at  95  with  stock, 
you  did  not  find  out  how  much  stock  would  go  with  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  want  any  of  the  stock.  I  simply  said,  **I 
do  not  want  to  talk  about  any  stock.  It  is  a  question  of  what  you  will 
take  for  these  bonds.'' 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  referring  to  the  amount 
of  stock  that  went  with  the  bonds? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know  that  that  made  any  special  difference. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  made  this  special  difference:  If  they  were  offering 
you  100  per  cent  or  200  per  cent  of  the  stock  by  paying  only  3  cents 
more  on  the  dollar  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  than  lor  the  bonds  alone, 
that  would  indicate  whether  the  stock  was  worth  anything  or  not, 
would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  might  be  just  Uke  the  M.,  K.  <fe  T.  stock  which  is 
now  down  to  about  3  or  4  cents. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  consider  the  stock  worthless  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  not  worthless.  But  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
selling  for  much,  if  anything,  at  that  time,  because  it  was  just  begin- 
ning to  go  and  was  given  with  the  bonds  because  it  was  all  right; 
but  they  thought  it  would  be  a  Uttle  while  before  dividends  woula  be 
declarea. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  $6,000  of  the  $46,000 
which  you  paid  did  not  go  to  the  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  first  information  I  got  about  that  was  from  the  major  or  not. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  did  you  get  it  from  the  major  % 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  that,  even. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  mean  the  exact  date,  but  about  when  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  wrote  me  about  it  or 
what.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  About  when  did  you  hear  from  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  it  was  soon  after  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Soon  after  what  ? 

Col.  Close.  Soon  after  the  bonds  were  bought. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  president,  do  you  have  the  right  to  make  these 
investments  without  consulting  anybody  ?    I  suppose  you  do. 

Col.  Close.  I  think  so.  That  is  the  understanding,  and  always 
has  been  done.  We  have  some  money  invested  in  M.  K.  &  T.  stoclc, 
and  we  do  not  get  any  interest  on  it.  We  can  not  even  collect  the 
interest. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  you  were  ordered  to  give  bond,  you  say  you 
went  and  inquired  about  giving  bond  and  found  it  would  oe  ex- 
pensive. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  find  that  your  investments  would  have  to  be 
scrutinized  by  the  company  furnishing  the  bond  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Would  they  allow  you  to  exercise  your  own  judg- 
ment and  make  investments  without  scrutinizing  them? 

Col.  Close.  I  suppose  so;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  would  not  have  any  say  about  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  bond  that 
requires  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  whom  did  you  go  to  get  the  bond  i 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  company.  Col. 
Wadsworth  can  tell  you  the  name.  It  is  one  of  the  big  bonding  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  they  not  have  some  supervision  over  your  invest- 
ments if  they  give  a  bond  for  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  that  I  know  of.  If  they  do, 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  have  stated  there  was  about  $50,000  invested 
in  machinery,  etc. 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  they  get  the  money  for  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  suppose  by  selling  the  bonds  and  from  the  indi- 
viduals.    Mr.  Heaton,  I  think,  put  something  \m,  individually. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  not  know  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  know  at  the  time  but  I  do  not  remember  about 
that  now. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  were  you  at  Salida  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  was  there  a  couple  of  days,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Can  you  not  remember.  Can  you  not  remember  how 
long  vou  were  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  two  days  or  not. 
It  might  have  been  three  days  but  I  think  it  was  two  days.  That  is 
mv  recollection. 

^r.  GiLLETT.  And  you  did  not  find  out  how  they  raised  the  money 
for  this  machinery  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  know  at  the  time.  They  told  me  at  the  time 
and  showed  me  how  they  raised  it. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  there  any  obligation  against  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Were  there  any  debts  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  there  were  a  few  debts,  but  they  had  income 
enough  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  was  a  floating  debt  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  a  floating  debt  coming  along  all  the  time  but 
they  had  enough  bills  receivable  to  meet  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  About  how  much  floating  debt  was  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  I  do  not  remember 
it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  bonds  had  they  sold  before  this  ? 

Col.  Close.  Thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  said  there  was  $50,000  worth  of  plant,  as  I 
understood  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  I  suppose  they  put  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds 
into  the  plant  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  was  wondering  how  they  got  the  rest. 

Col.  Close.  They  did  some  business  and  of  course  they  got  some  of 
it  in  that  way,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  did  not  get  the  business  until  after  they  got  the 
plant  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  had  the  plant  up  when  I  was  there  and  had  been 
running  it  for  some  time.     It  was  not  a  large  plant,  but  a  small  plant. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  has  this  company  oeen  doing  business  ? 

Col.  Close.  You  mean  running  the  business  and  sefling  granite  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Col.  Close.  I  should  say  a  year  and  a  half,  anyway. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  year  and  a  half  from  this  time  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  or  more.  Possibly  more  than  that.  They  sold 
it  in  the  rough  before  they  got  their  plant  up.  They  sold  some  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  has  the  plant  been  up  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  said  they  had  had  it  up  six  months  or 
such  a  matter  before  I  went  there;  perhaps  a  year  ago  or  a  little  over 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  what  salaries  they  were  paying? 

Col.  Close.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  their  officers. 

Col.  Close.  None;  that  is,  none  to  amount  to  anything.  I  think 
they  paid  the  president  a  small  salary  and  his  expenses  and  things 
of  that  kind.  They  paid  the  workmen.  They  were  the  ones  they 
paid. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  had  superintendents  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  yes;  they  paid  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  large  a  force  of  men  did  they  have  employed 
when  vou  were  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  they  had  about  25  men  there  then. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  These  bonds  had  been  on  the  market  you  knew  for 
a  couple  of  years  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  should  say  a  year  before  that  anyway,  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  some  of  them. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  had  not  been  sold  ? 

Col.  Close.  Some  of  them  had  been  sold;  $34,000  of  them  had 
been  sold. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  But  only  $34,000  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  the  stock,  of  course,  had  never  paid  any  divi- 
dends, I  suppose  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  it  had  not  up  to  this  time.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  paid  any  dividends.  They  have  been  using  it  for  equip- 
ment and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Colonel,  have  you  been  engaged  recently  in  selling 
stock  in  other  companies  to  outside  people  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes. 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  not  especiallv,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  not  sold  some  stocks  to  some  clerks  in 
your  office? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  no  stock.  We  just  joined  hands  in  getting 
some  leases  on  some  land  for  oil. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  you  have  sold  no  stock  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  no;  no  stock  at  all.  Here  is  one  of  them  who 
invested  [indicating  Mr.  Frankie]. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  organized  a  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  We  have  no  company  at  all.  We  simply  went  together 
and  sent  out  a  geologist  and  a  man  to  lease  the  land.  We  have  about 
3,600  acres  leased. 

Mr.  Sherley.  All  of  your  associates  are  employees  of  the  board  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  there  are  others  outside.  They  did  it  of  their 
own  accord.  They  made  it  up  themselves.  I  told  them  what  I  was 
^oing  into  and  they  said,  "Can't  we  get  into  it  ?"  I  said,  "  Well,  yes; 
if  you  want  to."  "I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  go  into  it  at  all. 
I  would* not  do  that."  They  went  out  and  made  up  the  fund  and 
came  to  me  and  said,  "We  want  to  put  this  much  into  it,"  as  Mr. 
Frankie  will  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  stated  that  at  the  time  these 
bonds  were  purchased  arrangements  were  then  made  for  your  son  to 
become  the  selling  agent  for  tne  company  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  tell  us  very  frankly  now  what  hap- 
pened— ^how  that  happened  to  come  about  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  su*,  it  came  about  in  this  way:  It  was  after  the 
bonds  and  everything  was  closed  up,  all  sold  and  everything  was  done. 
I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Heaton  about  things  in  general,  how  they  would 
run 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Where. was  this — in  Nichols's  office? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  that  was  in  Salida.  And  he  said:  '^Well, 
now,  we  want  a  good  salesman  and  we  will  give  him  the  same  com- 
mission as  anybody  else  will,  and  we  will  let  him  go  out  and  make 
what  he  can,"  and  they  did  so.  I  said:  "Well,  my  ooy  wants  to  get 
out  of  it.  He  is  a  married  man,  41  years  old,  and  he  says  he  would 
like  to  get  hold  of  something  of  that  kind."  He  told  me  that  if  I 
could  find  anything  at  any  time  to  make  the  arrangements  and  he 
would  quit  the  other  place  and  take  hold  of  any  place  I  would  suggest, 
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as  I  had  an  opportunity  in  going  around  to  find  such  things.     And  we 
talked  it  over  and  agreed  upon  it  then  and  there. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  agreed  that  your  son  would  take  this  place  t 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  consulted  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  told  me  to  get  anything  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  married  man  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  yes;  41  vears  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  had  a  position  and  a  salary  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  decided  at  this  time  that  he  would  take 
this  place  as  salesman  on  a  commission  and  without  salary  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  he  ever  been  in  the  granite  business  before  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  know  anything  about  it? 

Col.  Close.  But  I  had  talked  to  him  about  this  and  told  him  what 
a  wonderful  thing  it  was,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  to  be  given  traveling  expenses  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  he  had  to  furnish  all  of  that  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  his  commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  then  he  has  been  traveling  about  and 
visiting  these  diflFerent  places  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  traveling  about  and  selling. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  see  people  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  went  up  through  Missouri.  He  went  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  and  up  in  Nebraska,  and  sold  through  a  number  of 

§  laces  in  Kansas  and  in  Colorado ;  he  sold  1 1  carloads,  I  think,  in  two 
ays. 

The  Chairman.  Colorado? 

Col.  Close.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  through  a  wholesale  man.  They  are 
now  taking  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  value  of  11  carloads? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ship  30  or  40  tons  in  a  car- 
load in  Colorado;  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  If  it  was  30  tons  it 
would  be  about  $480  to  a  car;  if  it  was  40  tons  it  would  be  that  much 
more;  it  is  $16.50  a  ton  in  the  rough. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  value  of  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  whole  value  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  son  been  in  this  employment? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  ever  since  July. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  he  was  the  exclusive  agent? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  yes;  he  has  other  agents  that  are  helping  him  and 
and  they  are  divided  around. 

The  (Chairman.  He  was  given  the  sole  selling  rights  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  call  it  the  sole 
selling  right,  because  lots  come  in  without  solicitation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  get  a  commission  on  all  orders  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  they  come  in  through  him 
or  not  ? 

.Col.  Close.  If  he  gets  them  started  he  gets  a  commission,  of  course. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  he  get  a  commission  on  all  sales  made  by  the 
company  ? 

Col.  Olose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  his  commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  Ten  per  cent;  that  is  what  Barre  pays,  and  that  is  the 
commission  that  the  rest  of  them  pay. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  that  a  written  contract  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  was  a  verbal  contract. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  With  whom  did  you  make  4,t  ? 

Col.  Close.  With  the  president. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Had  he  ever  seen  your  son  1 

Col.  Close.  I  think  he  had. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Where  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  president  had  been  on  before  then  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  haa  been  on,  but  not  to  see  me. 

Afr.  GiLLETT.  But  he  had  seen  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  seen  him  before  that  or 
not. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  makes  you  think  he  had  seen  your  son  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  he  was  introduced  to  my  son;  that  is  my 
recollection,  that  he  said  he  had  met  him,  but  I  never  met  him  until 
I  went  out  there. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  had  met  your  son  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  makes  you  think  he  had  met  your  son  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  he  know  what  his  business  was  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  if  he  got  acquainted  with  him  he  would  naturally 
know. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  of  an  acquaintance  did  he  have  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  simply  a  meeting  acquaintance. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  He  had  just  met  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  he  had  not  talked  business  with  him?  There 
was  no  Drospect  of  this  employment  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  he  never  said  anything  to  him  about  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  just  accidentally  met,  you  think? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  who  introduced  them  to  each  other  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  think  he  just  told  you  that  he  knew  your  son  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  now  •  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  was  not  broachea  until — • — 

Col.  Close  (interposing).  Not  until  the  other  was  all  over  with. 

The  Chairman.  Until  it  was  all  over  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  money  paid  and  everything  closed  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  the  money  was  all  paid  over  and  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  a  company  which  was 
conducted  on  such  lines  as  to  make  an  investment  proper  would  take 
a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  the  business  and  give  him  absolute 
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control  of  the  sales  and  a  commission  on  all  sales  regardless  of  whether 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  that  was  good  business  management  I 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  so.  I  think  that  is  what  all  of 
them  do.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Batchelor,  who  has  two  or  three  granite 
companies,  and  that  is  what  he  got. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  were  conducting  a  granite  company, 
would  you  not  want  a  man  who  knew  sometning  about  granite  to 
have  charge  ? 

Col.  Close.  There  is  no  trouble  in  learning  about  granite  and  what 
it  is.  He  went  clear  up  to  Barre,  Vt.,  and  all  around,  to  investigate 
all  those  to  see  what  tney  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  business  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  was  the  store  man;  he  kept  all  the  stores  and  did 
the  buying  for  Grier  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  had  no  training  that  fitted  him  to  act  as 
an  expert  granite  man,  had  he  ? 

Col.  Close.  No:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that,  but  anybody 
can  go  out  and  sell  granite,  or  sell  anything  of  that  kind,  that  has  a 
good  appearance  and  makes  a  good  showing. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  did  your  ooard  order  you  to  sell  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  December. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  had  any  cash  offer  since  then? 

Col.  Close.  I  have  had  no  cash  offer,  because  I  always  put  a  price 
on  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  they  tell  you  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  price? 

Col.  Close.  No;  but  they  wanted  me  to  sell  them,  of  course,  to 
get  the  money  back,  at  least  the  money  back,  but  I  was  trying  to 
get  a  little  bit  more.  Of  course,  I  would  have  taken  just  the  price 
that  we  bought  them  at  and  I  think  I  can  sell  them  for  full  price, 
and  possibly  a  little  more.  That  is  what  I  think  about  it,  if  nothing 
takes  place  to  interfere. 

Capt.  Nelson.  The  first  time  you  reported  the  purchase  of  those 
bonds  you  said  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  selling  them,  and  we 
told  you  to  sell  them,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  was  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  September.  But  I  felt  that  they  were  good,  and 
that  was  all  that  was  said  about  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  you  did  not  try  to  sell  them  then  ? 

Col.  Close.  No. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Although  you  knew  the  members  of  the  board  felt 
you  ought  to  sell  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  yes;  they  thought  that,  but  they  did  not  know 
and  they  said  they  d^d  not  know  whether  they  were  good,  but  they 
thought  the  interest  was  a  little  high,  but  having  lived  in  the  West 
there  I  did  not  think  it  was;  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  interest.  That 
is  the  way  I  felt  about  it. 

Capt.  Nelson.  We  directed  that  you  take  out  a  bond  of  $150,000 
in  June  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

Capt.  Nelson.  And  you  found  the  price  was  going  to  be  more 
than  you  thought  you  ought  to  pay  ? 
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Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Nelson.  When  did  you  notify  any  members  of  the  board 
that  you  had  not  taken  out  that  bond  with  reference  to  the  time 
you  purchased  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  There  was  nothine;  done  or  said  in  the  meetine  in 
September.  ^ 

Capt.  Nelson.  Did  vou  write  a  letter  to  me  stating  that  you  had 
not  taken  out  a  bond! 

Col.  Close.  Maybe  I  did. 

Capt.  Nelson.  When  was  that  letter  dated  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  purchase  of  the  bonds? 

CoL  Close,  I  do  not  know. 

Capt.  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  after  the  purchase  of  the 
bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  may  be. 

Capt.  Nelson.  Did  you  say  anything  in  that  letter  about  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds  i 

Col.  Close.  No. 

Capt.  Nelson.  Did  any  member  of  the  board  know  that  you  had 
not  taken  out  a  bond  at  tne  time  you  purchased  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  what  the  gross  income  of  this  company 
was  last  year  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  what  the  gross  income  of  the  company 
had  been  the  year  before  you  bought  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  what  the  net  income  was  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  do  not  know  what  business  they  had  done  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  showed  me  what  there  was  there  at  the  time, 
but  I  do  not  remember,  but  they  showed  a  profit. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  was  the  profit  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  no  tremember;  that  is  what  I  say;  I  do  not 
remember  the  amounts. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  mean  specific  amounts,  but  somewhere 
near  the  amount  of  gross  income;  net  income  and  profits. 

Col.  Close.  Well,  sir,  I  would  not  want  to  ^ess. 

\Ir.  GiLLETT.  You  bought  the  bonds  without  the  amount  of 
business  that  this  company  had  done  being  impressed  upon  your 
mind? 

Col.  Close.  They  have  not  done  much  before  that  at  all;  it  was 
only  in  the  last  few  months  that  they  had  gotten  along  where  they 
were  doing  much  business. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  had  they  done  in  those  few  months  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  could  not  give  .you  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Could  not  you  come  near  the  amount  of  business 
thev  had  done  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  could.  They  did  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth,  my  recollection  is,  in  some  months,  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  amount.  They  were  getting  the  machinery  and 
getting  everything  in;  they  were  working  to  get  the  plant  in  order 
to  do  Dusiness;  that  is  really  what  they  were  doing  and  were  doing 
a  small  business. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  you  invested  in  the  hope  of  what  they  would  do 
in  the  future  rather  than  what  they  had  done  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  in  the  hope  but  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  a 
safe  investment. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record,  at 
least,  in  behalf  of  one  member  of  the  board,  that  our  board  has  been 
jollied  alon^  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  bonds.  On  December  3. 
1915,  we  ordered  Col.  Close  to  sell  them  by  February  3,  1916.  About 
February  6  each  member  of  the  board  received  this  letter: 

1  have  been  working  under  difficulties  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  because 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years  the  snow  has  been  on  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  all 
over  the  mountain.  As  a  rule,  the  snow  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  goes  off  within 
a  week  or  so  after  it  falls. 

On  what  side  of  the  mountain  is  that  mine  ? 

Col.  Close.  On  the  south  side.     It  lays  to  the  south. 

Maj.  Wadsworth  (reading): 

But  it  has  not  been  so  this  winter,  and  1  could  liot  really  show  what  was  there. 
However,  1  have  arrangements  nearly  completed  by  which  the  bonds  wiU  be  taken 
up  at  the  price  paid  for  them.  1  am  sure  of  the  transaction  now.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  snow  1  would  have  had  parties  who  would  have  taken  these  bonds  some  time 
ago,  for  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  its  entirety  to  show  to  anyone  the  enormous  value 
of  the  plant  and  granite,  and  that  the  quality  is  superior  to  anything  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  question  of  its  sale.  In  fact,  tney  are  now  delivering  from  two 
to  four  carloads  per  week,  and  the  net  profits  on  each  car  are  from  |400  to  |1,000.  I 
am  Sony  that  the  board  has  seen  fit  to  order  these  sold,  because  I  know  they  are  equal 
to  any  bonds  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  is  better  than  anything  we 
could  have  from  any  other  source,  but  since  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  do  so,  I  am  in 
favor,  as  1  have  been  for  a  lon^  time,  of  using  a  good  portion  of  this  money  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  in  the  homes,  and  1  hope  the  other  members  of  the 
board  will  agree  with  me  in  this  matter.  1  will  report  progress  from  time  to  time  and 
soon  have  the  money  in  the  bank. 

I  never  heard  another  word  from  him  at  all  until  10  days  ago  when 
Col.  Close  appeared  here  and  sitting  in  that  chair  he  assured  me  that 
the  bonds  had  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  who  he  said  had 
made  a  large  fortune  in  Oklahoma  oil  lands  and  that  upon  his  way 
home  he  undoubtedly  would  get  the  monej.  Perhaps  Col.  Wads- 
worth had  better  say  what  he  told  him  on  his  return  to  Kansas  City, 
February  29,  about  the  sale  of  the  bonds  at  95. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  After  I  arrived  in  Kansas  City,  on  Tuesday,  he 
stated  that  the  bonds  were  sold  for  delivery  on  Wednesday.  In  the 
meantime  I  communicated  with  three  members  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Catherwood,  Capt.  Nelson,  and  Gen.  Wood,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  They 
requested  that  they  be  advised  fully  of  the  progress  made  for  dis- 
posing of  the  bonds,  and  I  reported  to  the  different  members  thepro- 
gress  that  was  made,  that  is,  that  the  bonds  were  to  be  sold  on  Wed- 
nesday. When  Wednesday  passed  without  a  sale  then  the  trans- 
action was  to  be  closed  Fnday  and  then  Friday  it  was  to  be  closed 
Saturday  morning. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Were  they  sold  on  Saturday  morning? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  were  not,  at  least  not  up  to  the  time  I 
left  the  ofl&ce  on  Saturday. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  So  for  90  days  the  board  has  been  jollied  along 
under  the  distinct  promise,  made  on  three  separate  occasions,  that 
these  bonds  were  sold.  I  just  simply  wanted  to  put  that  in  the  record 
in  behalf  of  myself  at  least  as  a  member  of  the  board.  We  reUed 
on  these  promises  but  that  none  of  them  were  fulfilled. 
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Cai)t.  Nelson.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Mai.  Wadsworth.  Then  I  will  make  it  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
board. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  that  before 
i«re  adjourn  for  lunch,  that  you  have  made  several  statements  that 
tlie  bonds  were  actually  sold. 

Col.  Close.  I  have  been  just  that  close  that  I  was  sure  of  making 
these  sales.  Of  course,  one  delay  after  another  came,  but  I  had  a 
right  to  rely  on  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  been  disappointed  once  or  twice,  and 
do  you  not  think  you  should  have  been  accurate  and  stated  that  if 
th.ese  people  would  do  certain  things  they  were  sold,  and  not  that  the 
bonds  were  actually  sold  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  the  party  said  he  would  take  them,  and  I  thought 
tliey  were  actuallv  just  as  good  as  sold. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  At  what  price? 

Col.  Close.  At  95  cents. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Who  said  he  would  take  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Schock  said  he  would  take  them  and  just  place 
them  r^ht  along. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  statement  made? 

Col.  Close.  That  was  made — I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  that, 
in  fact,  I  think  he  said  it  twice;  he  said  it  once  away  back  there  in 
Fcbruarv  and  then  once  later  on  again. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  You  made  this  statement  about  the  bonds  being 
sold  in  Kansas  City? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  was  expecting  the  party  there. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  were  you  expecting  there  ? 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Schock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  come  there? 

Col.  Close.  No  ;  and  he  wired  me  and  I  wired  him  and  telephoned 
him. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  wire  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  he  wired — ^he  said  he  just  got  tied  up  Mrith  some 
business  matters  and  that  he  could  not  get  away,  but  that  he  would 
be  up. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Col.  Close.  By  Friday;  and  then  he  wired  he  could  not  come  Fri- 
day, and  then  Saturday  he  came  up  and  I  had  a  conference  with  him. 
He  said,  **  You  stop  at  St.  Louis  as  you  go  through. ^^  And  I  expected 
to  stop,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  waited  until  Monday  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  said,  *'We  wUl  take  care  of  that  all  right.'^ 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  ? 

Col.  Close.  Of  the  sale ;  and  I  depended  on  that,  and  I  expected  to 
stop  there  as  I  came  on,  but  I  got  in  too  late. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  word  from  him  since  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  have  not  tried  to  get  any  word  since. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  send  you  any  word  asking  why  you  had 
not  sent  the  bonds  to  him  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  do  not  see  why  he  should,  because  I  expected 
to  stop  there  when  I  went  through,  and  I  intend  to  stop  as  I  go  back. 
I  left  word  there  that  I  could  not  be  there,  but  that  1  had  to  come 
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here,  but  that  I  would  come  right  back.     I  expected  to  get  through 
here  yesterday  and  get  back  there  by  to-night. 

Air.  GiLLETT.  He  had  promised  to  take  them,  you  say? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  What  is  his  name? 

Col.  Close.  C.  C.  Schock. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Was  that  agreement  in  writing,  or  was  it  a  verbal 
agreement  ? 

Col.  Close.  Verbal. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  was  it  made  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  down  in  Oklahoma  and  at  St.  Louis. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  When  did  you  see  him  in  Oklahoma? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  over  a  month  ago,  the  first  time. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  What  did  you  mean  when  vou  said  in  your 
letter  of  February  3,  "  there  is  no  Question  of  its  sate''  ? 

Col.  Close.   I  lelt  that  was  absolutely  true;  yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Well,  did  you  not  know  they  were  not  sold 
when  you  wrote  that  to  your  colleagues  on  the  boara  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  doubt,  and  he  told  me 
at  that  time — he  said,  *'I  will  take  them." 

Capt.  Nelson.  Did  you  write  to  me  on  March  2  that  the  bonds 
were  sold,  and  that  you  had  made  $1,700  profit? 

Col.  Close.  That  was  the  same  thing.  I  looked  upon  them  as 
being  sold;  that  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mai.  Wadsworth,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions. Under  date  of  February  10  you  wrote  a  letter,  which  has 
been  put  in  the  record,  addressed  to  Col.  Close,  containing  certain 
statements  about  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co., 
whose  bonds  were  purchased.  Will  you  state  where  you  got  the 
information  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  The  information  that  I  got,  part  of  it,  was 
from  a  personal  friend  of  mine  who  was  the  head  of  a  large  land  and 
cattle  company  in  Colorado,  with  headquarters  at  Denver. 

Col.  Close.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Well,  it  is  a  business  matter,  but  I  will  give  it 
if  you  insist. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  be  disclosed. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  It  was  a  business  matter,  and  business  men  are 
rather  chary  about  questioning  the  value  of  the  property  and  credit 
of  other  people,  but  1  will  give  it  if  you  want.  1  will  give  it  to  you 
confidentially  or  pubUcly,  as  you  desire.  It  was  Mr.  A.  E.  de  Ricgles, 
president  of  the  American  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.  That 
was  part  of  the  information.  The  other  part  was  derived  from  a 
lawyer  whom  I  employed  myself,  Mr.  Schoolfield,  at  Salida,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  You  employed  him  to  do  what? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  asked  him  to  investigate  the  standing  of  the 
Federal  Consohdated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  in  regard  to  its 
stability,  its  business,  and  so  forth,  and  the  value  of  its  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  a  report  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  and  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  this  report  ? 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  About  the  middle  of  January. 

(Said  report  follows.) 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION   OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSOLIDATED 

MONUMENTAL  GRANITE  CO. 

The  holdings  of  this  company  consiBts  of  400  acres  of  land,  besides  2  placer  claims, 
the  exact  areas  of  which  .are  unknown. 

At  the  time  it  made  its  bond  issue,  160  acres  of  these  lands  were  held  under  patent 
from  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  balance  was  unpatented,  being  held  by 
a  poeaeasoTY  title  as  placer  mining  claims. 

It  is  probable  that  this  balance  is  still  unpatented  ground. 

None  of  these  lands  appear  to  be  valuable  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  production 
of  jgranite. 

They  appear  to  contain  large  quantities  of  ^nite  of  good  equality,  but  are  not  yet 
ileveloped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fully  test  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
stone. 

They  are  all  located  in  Fremont  County,  Colo.,  and  in  the  hills  or  mountains  about 
10  miles  east  of  Salida,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  The  wagon  haul  is  about 
10  miles  through  a  rough  country,  and  down  what  is  known  as  Cottonwood  Gulch. 

As  to  the  market  value  of  these  lands,  they  are  not  salable  except  to  those  who  con- 
template opening  quarries  and  engaging  in  the  production  of  granite,  or- to  those  who 
contemplate  promoting  enterprises  of  that  character.  If  undeveloped  lands  of  this 
kind  can  be  said  to  have  any  actual  market  value,  the  best  information  obtainablo 
here  would  place  that  value  at  about  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 

Out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  bonds  the  company  has  constructed  a  finishing  plant, 
which  is  located  on  its  property,  but  the  actual  cost  of  such  construction  is  something 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  with  any  reasonable  certainty. 

Concerning  bond  sales  made  by  this  company,  I  learn  that  the  stock  bonus  given 
purchasers  has,  at  least  in  some  cases,  been  of  a  face  value  of  double  the  amount  of 
bonds  purchased. 

Col.  Close's  check  for  the  bonds  purchased  by  him  was  |46,000. 

It  was  signed  by  him  in  an  official  or  representative  capacity.  Certain  commissions, 
sxipposed  to  amount  to  $6,000,  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  check. 

\\  hile  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amount  of  these  commissions,  the  understand- 
ing here  is  that  the  $50,000  worth  of  bonds  sold  to  Col.  Close  netted  the  company 
$40,000. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Col.  Close's  check  was  for  the  amount  above  stated. 

Wallace  Schoolfibld. 

Mai.  Wadsworth.  Here  is  another  communication  from  him 
dateci  January  13. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  was  that  information  obtained  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Georee  B.  Burger,  president  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.     The  date,  I  should  say,  was  about  December  15. 

(Said  letter  follows.) 

We  have  never  had  any  transactions  with  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental 
Granite  Co.  of  Salida,  nor  am  I  closely  informed  as  to  its  affair^.  On  inquiry,  however, 
I  find  that  the  company  owns  some  200  or  300  acres  of  granite  land  near  Salida  and  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  fair  market  for  its  produrts.  Rome  time  ago  the  company  issued 
$100,000  in  bonds  secured  by  trust  deed  on  ail  it*j  pruperiy.  Some  $30,000  in  these 
securities  were  sold  to  Salida  people,  and  our  correspondent  in  Salida  states  that  about 
Hx  months  ago  CoL  Close  purchased  $46,000.  The  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  have  been  used  for  development  of  the  company's  property,  plant,  improve- 
ment, etc.  From  experience  with  another  company  in  a  quite  similar  line  of  business, 
we  have  found  out  that  a  proposition  of  this  character  is  decidedly  hard  to  carry  through 
and  it  requires  exceptionally  capable  management  and  adequate  capital.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Salida  enterprise  are  well  spoken  of  as  to  character  and  integrity. 

As  this  property  is  still  in  a  development  stage,  the  value  of  the  securities  is  prospec- 
tive. I  might  add  that  there  is  no  market  for  them  that  we  know  of  either  in  Denver 
or  Salida. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  May  I  say  that  aU  this  information  was  gotten 
practicaUy  at  the  request  of  the  board ;  they  wanted  to  find  out  more 
about  these  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  this  communication  which  Gen.  Wood 
refers  to  ? 
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Maj.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  they  requested  Gen.  Wood  and  myself 
to  get  what  iuformation  we  could  in  regard  to  the  value  of  thse  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  will  Be  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Schoolfield,  I  will  ask 
you  whether  the  check  you  gave  was  for  $46,000  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  inference,  although  some  one 
might  draw  a  different  inference.  Does  any  member  of  the  board 
wish  to  make  any  other  statement  ? 

Capt.  Nelson.  We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  ask  us  that  has  not  already  been  gone  over 
by  some  other  witnesses,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Close,  you  wanted  Mr.  Taylor  here  for  some 
purpose  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  T.  TAYLOB,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  COLOBADO. 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Taylor,  you  represent  the  district  in  which  Salida 
is  situated  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  Salida  is  in  the  fourth  congressional  district 
of  Colorado. 

Col.  Close.  Dor  you  know  Mr.  David  Heaton,  the  president  of  the 
companv  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  met  him. 

Col.  Close.  Do  you  know  about  the  ^anite  lands  in  that  vicinitj'  ( 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  no  very  definite  information,  especially  about 
the  company.  I  know  that  there  is  9ome  very  good  quality  of  granite 
down  there,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  the 
people  of  Colorado  have  felt  was  going  to  be  quite  an  asset  to  that  part 
of  our  State  sometime,  but  I  never  visited  the  quarries  in  my  life, 
and  do  not  personally  know  anything  about  them. 

Col.  Close.  Will  you  look  at  this  picture  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Close.  Suppose  you  had  400  acres  of  land  covered  with  granite 
from  two  to  three  hunared  feet  high — all  granite  on  both  sides,  and 
all  around  that  way  [indicating] — all  of  it  good  Colorado  granite — 
what  would  you  say  was  the  vdue  of  that  land  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  could  qualify 
as  an  expert  on  values  of  granite  land. 

Col.  Close.  What  is  your  best  judgment  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  know  that  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  going  and  competent  concern.  Salida  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Transcontinental,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  it 
is  accessible  to  market.  I  know  from  what  the  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  mines  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Henahen,  reports,  and  I  know  from 
other  sources  and  from  general  information,  that  they  have  a  very 
good  quality  of  granite  there,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  it,  but  how  much  any  company  owns,  or  whether  the 
companies  are  solvent,  or  otherwise,  I  do  not  know. 

Col.  Close.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  value  of  that  land 
lying  within  8  miles  of  Salida  ? 

^.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  put  a  definite  value  on  it. 
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Col.  Close.  As  much  as  $1,000  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Tayxor.  If  it  is  good  granite  and  400  feet  thick,  and  advantage- 
ously handled,  I  think  that  much  might  be  made  out  of  it.  It  is  Hte 
marole  beds.  We  have  marble  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
tliere  is  very  valuable  marble  in  them,  there  is  no  question  about  that; 
but  as  to  the  dbmpanies  that  handle  either  the  marble  or  granite,  I  do 
not  know  how  much  they  are  capitalized  for,  how  much  their  bonded 
indebtedness  is,  or  whether  they  are  being  well  managed,  etc.  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  look  into  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  concern  known 
as  the  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  know  there  is  such  a  concern,  but  I  can  not  make 
anv  statement  as  to  the  details  concerning  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  about  them? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
<'oncern.  It  is  a  corporation,  as  I  understand  it,  composed  mostly 
of  Colorado  people;  but  I  know  nothing  about  its  operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  its  assets? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  That  city  is  in  my  district,  and  I  go  there 
probably  tv.ice  a  year.  I  know  about  it  in  a  general  way  and  take 
the  newspaper  from  there  all  the  time;  but  I  would  not  want  you 
to  rely  upon  my  judgment  about  it,  because  my  information  is  very 
indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wallace  Schoolfield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  very  weD. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  standing? 

Mr.  Taylor.  His  standing  is  good.  He  is  not  only  a  very  promi- 
nent and  capable  lawyer,  but  he  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  central  committee  of  that  county  (Chaffee 
County).     He  is  all  right  and  is  a  good  man. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  standing  and 
reputation  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  good  lawyer. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  have  known  him  and  known  of 
him  for,  I  think,  10  years  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Louis  B.  Berger? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  him.  He  is  one  of  the  high-class 
bankers  and  prominent  men  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  Would  his  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  an 
investment  in  Sahda  be  such  as  you  would  be  inclined  to  accept  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  very  competent  and  successful 
banker.  He  stands  very  high  and  is  a  very  good  man,  and  I  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  granite  in  the  country 
surrounding  Salida,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  around  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  a  mass  of 
granite  10  miles  from  the  railroacl  at  Salida  might  be  worth  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  come  any  nearer  guessing  at  it  than  you 
could.  Some  day  it  will  undoubtedly  be  valuable,  and  unquestion- 
ably it  is  valuable  now,  but  how  valuable  it  is  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  value  of  that  sort  of  piece  of  property  depends 
entirely,  does  it  not,  upon  the  transportation  facilities  tnat  it  has  and 
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upon  the  degree  to  which  it  has  developed  a  market  and  is  a  going 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  diligence  with  which  it  is  promoted 
and  sold  and  markets  found  for  the  product  are  other  very  important 
elements,  you  might  say;  but  my  thought  about  the  matter  is  this, 
that  there  is  good  quality  of  granite  there;  it  is  splendid  granite  and 
beautiful  granite.  I  understand  there  is  a  lai^e  amount  of  it,  but 
how  much  this  company  owns  I  do  not  know.  My  impression  is  that 
there  are  two  or  three  companies  there.  If  a  company  owns  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  it,  and  if  they  do  not  issue  stock  clear  out  of  reason 
and  do  not  get  too  badly  involved,  and  if  they  promote  it  right,  I 
mean  intelligently  and  honestly,  granite  of  that  kind  is  very  vamable 
for  monuments  and  many  other  tnings,  and  it  will  be  used  by  genera- 
tions to  come, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  valuable  when  quarried,  finished,  and  deliv- 
ered ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  in  other  words,  its  value  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  handled.. 

Col.  Close.  Is  not  that  true  of  anything? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  same  way  with  marble.  There  are 
other  places  in  Colorado  where  there  is  granite — some  of  it  just  €is  good 
as  this,  but  I  know  that  these  people  claim  that  there  is  no  better  gran- 
ite than  Salida  granite.  As  1  said,  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to 
look  into  it,  andmy  information  is  very  general  and  indefinitre. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Disman  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  do  not  know  him  very  well.  I  have 
no  unfavorable  impression  of  him  at  all.  My  impression  of  him  is 
favorable,  but  I  could  not  go  into  details  about  him  at  all. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  You  do  not  know  as  a  fact  that  he  withdrew 
from  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  State  what  is  considered  a  fair  rate  of  return 
on  money  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  rates  of  interest  are  generally  high  in  Colorado. 
For  many  years  it  was  as  much  as  10  and  12  per  cent.  It  has  nearly 
always  been  that  in  our  State  in  the  country  towns,  if  you  borrow  from 
a  bank.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  able  to  pass  a  law  making  the 
legal  rate  8  per  cent  where  no  contract  was  entered  into ;  but  that  does 
not  prevent  anyone  from  getting  as  high  a  rate  as  he  can.  I  think  the 
country  banks  all  charge  10  per  cent  and  12  per  cent,  if  the  people  will 

Eay  it.  I  might  say  that  I  have  several  small  loans  myseli,  and  have 
ad  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  get  less  than  10  per  cent  on 
any  one  of  them,  and  on  some  of  them  I  have  received  12  per  cent. 
That  is  on  firstntrust  deeds  on  good  real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Ten  and  twelve  per  cent. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Do  the  banks  charge  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  country  oanks  generally  charge 
10  and  12  per  cent.  They  do  not  in  Denver,  but  out  over  tne  State 
they  have  in  former  years  charged  that  on  short-time  loans.  They 
may  have  come  down  some  in  recent  years. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  There  is  a  lot  of  cattle  paper  around  there  bear- 
ing 6  and  7  per  cent. 
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Air.  Taylob.  Yes;  they  take  paper  of  that  kind  and  turn  it  over  to 
other  banks,  but  I  do  not  think  the  First  National  Bank  of  my  home 
town,  Glenwood  Springs,  does  that.  In  fact,  I  have  a  small  interest 
in  three  banks  myself  two  first  national  banks  and  one  State  bank. 
I  have  been  interested  in  them  for  a  long  time,  am  a  director  of  one 
and  have  been  vicenresident  of  another,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of 
their  loans  are  usually  for  less  than  10  per  cent.  My  interest  is  not 
very  big— it  is  10  percent  in  one  of  them,  and  5 per  cent  in  another, 
axid  less  in  tne  other.  I  am  simply  giving  my  general  impressions. 
I  may  possibly  be  estimating  interest  too  high. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  in  regard  to  the 
bond  question  which  has  come  up  this  morning.  On  the  lO^h  of 
June  we,  by  a  vote  of  the  board,  then  in  New  York  City,  requested  the 

5 resident  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $150,000.  On  the  29th  day  of 
lily  I  received  a  letter  from  the  president  stating  that  the  bonding 
companies  were  insisting  upon  a  very  high  rate  and  suggesting  that 
the  matter  go  over  untu  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  which  was 
in  September.  Under  date  of  August  2,  the  aay  I  received  the  letter 
from  the  president,  I  replied;  I  acmowledffed  receipt  of  the  communi- 
cation, stated  that  the  rates  asked  were  high,  but  suggested  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  board  that  he  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $50,000  at  once,  and  let  that  stand  imtil  the  meeting  in 
September.  At  the  meeting  in  September  the  matter  was  brought 
up,  and  no  bond  having  been  given  in  the  meantime,  the  bond  was 
then  fixed  at  $50,000. 

Col.  Close.  That  was  in  August  that  you  wrote  that  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  wrote  you  xmder  date  of  the  2d  day  of  August,  sug- 
gesting that,  as  a  bond  had  been  requested  by  the  board,  a  bond  be 
given  at  once,  at  least  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  until  the  meeting  of 
the  board. 

Col.  Close.  I  talked  that  over  with  some  of  the  members  there, 
and  they  said  that  it  was  close  to  the  time,  that  it  would  cost  a  good 
deal,  and  could  go  over.  We  could  not  get  it  for  a  Uttle  while,  and 
it  took  some  time  to  get  it. 

Capt.  Nelson.  But  you  did  not  write  to  us  that  you  had  already 
purchased  these  bonds. 

Col.  Close.  No. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of,  this 
company  until  the  September  meeting,  when  the  purchase  of  the 
bonos  was  reported. 

Col.  Close.  That  is  what  I  gaid  in  my  report.  , 

Capt.  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  this,  not  in  justification  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  but  in  explanation  of  our  conduct:  You  have 
heard  the  history  of  section  363;  that  section  363  has  been  on  the 
minutes  of  the  board  for  a  great  manjr  years,  but  the  new  members 
of  the  board  had  never  had  their  particular  attention  called  to  that 
section  until  September.  Then  it  was  called  to  our  attention  by  Col. 
Wadsworth.  At  our  meeting  prior  to  June,  or  at  our  first  meeting 
in  CaUfomia,  after  the  meetmg  of  the  board  had  transacted  aU  of 
its  business.  Gov.  Markham  took  me  into  his  room  and  suggested  to 
me  that  the  president  was  not  required  to  give  any  bond,  and  that 
he  had  a  large  amount  of  money  under  his  control  and  supervision. 
Then  at  the  next  meeting  I  took  up  this  bond  question,  and  we  pro- 
vided for  a  bond.     Gov.  Markham  was  the  first  gentleman  who 
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called  our  attention  to  it.  We  ran  along  then  until  the  meeting  in 
September.  During  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  treasurer  reported 
the  purchase  of  these  bonds,  with  the  purchase  price  of  $46,000. 
Some  members  of  the  board  asked  Col.  Close  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  company,  and  he  stated  that  the  company  was  a 
very  wealthy  one,  and  he  stated  that  the  property  was  worth 
$1,000,000.  Then  another  member  said,  ''It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  bond  bearing  7  per  cent  should  sell  for  that  sum."  He  made 
the  same  answer  to  us  that  he  made  here,  as  to  the  high  rates  of 
interest  in  Colorado.  Thepurchase  of  the  bonds  was  criticised  until 
at  last  Col.  Close  said,  ''Well,  if  you  do  not  want  them,  I  will  take 
them  off  vour  hands  and  sell  them."  We  said,  "You  had  better  sell 
them  ana  put  the  money  back  into  the  post  funds."  The  meeting 
then  adjourned,  and  Col.  Wood  and  myself  went  to  see  Col.  Wads- 
worth.  He  is  the  general  treasurer.  I  asked  him  if  we  had  to 
approve  the  purchase  of  those  bonds,  and  he  said,  "No;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  I  said,  "How  does  that  come  about?" 
Then  he  brought  up  the  blue  book  and  read  section  363,  and  that 
made  us  feel 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That   section   gave   the   control   of 
these  funds  to  the  president  ? 

Capt.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  matter  rested  in  that  situation. 
All  01  us  discussed  the  purchase,  Mr.  Catherwood,  Capt.  Bridgham, 
Gen.  Wood,  and  myself,  and  none  of  us  were  satisfied  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bonds.  We  then  went  to  Milwaukee.  That  is  wnere 
Capt.  Ijams  lives;  he  is  the  governor  of  the  Milwaukee  Home.  I 
knew  him  well,  he  having  lived  in  my  town  before  in  Kansas,  and  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  whose  integfitv  I  could  rely  upon.  In  the 
evening,  when  all  of  them  were  gone,  wnile  we  were  sitting  out  on  the 
front  porch,  I  said,  "Ijams,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  Con- 
solidated Colorado  bonds,"  giving  the  name  of  the  company.  He 
said,  "I  know  all  about  them."  I  said,  "What  do  you  know  about 
them?"  He  said,  "I  had  those  bonds  for  sale."  I  said,  "What 
were  the  terms  of  sale?"  He  said,  "The  price  which  I  was  author- 
ized to  sell  them  was  to  net  the  company  80  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
if  I  made  a  profit  out  of  them  I  had  to  sell  at  a  higher  price.  But." 
he  said,  "with  each  dollar's  worth  of  bonds,  or  face  value  of  bonds, 
there  were  to  go  $2  worth  of  stock."  Then,  I  said,  "Would  Col. 
Close  know  anything  about  that?"  He  said,  "Yes;  the  colonel's 
office  and  mine  were  the  same ;  the  colonel  was  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  I  in  the  bond  brokerage  business."  He  said, 
"On  one  occasion  the  colonel  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
let  him  find  purchasers  for  these  bonds.  I  said  I  would,  and  I  gave 
him  a  copy  of  the  bond  and  the  literature  that  was  sent  out.  At  one 
time  he  reported  that  he  thought  he  had  a  purchaser  for  the  bonds." 
I  said,  "From  whom  did  you  get  the  bonds,"  and  he  said,  "I  got  them 
from  Mr.  Nichols."  I  asked  him, ' '  Did  you  ever  know  anything  about 
the  property  yourself?"  He  said,  "Nothing  except  what  Nichols 
told  me;  Nichols  went  down  there  and  made  an  investigation  of  the 
property."     That  was  the  end  of  our  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  conversation  ? 

Capt.  Nelson.  In  September — at  the  same  meeting  when  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bonds  was  reported  to  us.  We  met  first  at  Dayton,  and 
went  from  there  to  Milwaukee.     It  was  at  Milwaukee  that  I  made 
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this  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  property.  At  the 
next  meeting  I  reported  these  facts  to  Maj.  Wadsworth  ana  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  and  the  action  was  taken  directing  the  bonds 
to  be  sold.  Then  some  of  the  gentlemen  stated  that  they  were 
Acquainted  with  responsible  people  living  in  Colorado,  and  that  they 
^would  investigate  tne  character  of  the  property.  I  went  again  to 
sr^ee  Mr.  Ijams  to  see  if  I  had  recollected  correctly  his  statement. 
;\Ir.  Catherwood  went  with  me.  That  was  last  week.  I  asked  Mr 
Ijams  to  repeat  what  he  had  told  me  in  September  before,  and  he 
repeated  it  in  exactly  the  same  way,  giving  a  few  more  details  as  to 
the  character  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Close,  do  you  remember  discussing  with  Mr. 
Ijams  the  sale  of  these  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  remember 
his  talking  to  me  about  it.     I  never  had  any  sale  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Didn^t  he  state  to  you  the  conditions  on  which 
the  bonds  could  be  sold  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  any  such  price  as  they 
have  stated  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  he  tell  you  they  could  be  sold  at  ? 

Col.  Close.  He  said  there  would  be  10  per  cent  in  it  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  For  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  for  you  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  fixed  at  ? 

Col.  Close.  At  10  per  cent  below  their  par  value,  the  value  being 
90  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  to  sell  them  at  par? 

Col.  Close.  Sell  them  at  par.    If  I  did  not — I  would  have  to  get  par. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  that  you  would  sell  them  at  par  f 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  or  else  I  could  not  get  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  to  be  any  stock  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  at  that  time  there  was.  I  think  there  was  a 
httle  in  stock.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  stock.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  improvements  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  think  of  a  bond  selling  at  par  issued 
by  a  company  that  had  done  not  anything  at  all  ? 
"  Col.  Close.  That  is  what  they  tried  to  do  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  did  you  get  about  the  company 
that  was  used  by  you  in  your  dealings  with  prospective  purchasers  of 
those  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  Well,  they  had  a  prospectus  showing  what  there  was 
there,  how  much  granite  there  was,  to  what  depth  it  went,  the  height 
of  it,  the  quality  of  it,  and  the  vlaue  of  it,  and  what  they  were  doing. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  domg  anything  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  were  they  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  delivering  it 
then,  but  they  were  going  to  do  it.  They  were  putting  tunnels  in 
down  there  to  get  to  the  solid  formation.  They  hacf  all  of  that  worked 
out,  and  they  did  a  good  deal  of  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  have  any  company  then,  did  they  i 

Col.  Close.  Mr.  Heaton  and  the  rest  of  them  that  owned  it  were 
doing  it  then.  They  put  in  a  good  deal  of  money  before  they  went 
into  a  company. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  this  before  the  company  was  formed  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  a  company,  but  they  had  done  this 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  company  doing? 

Col.  Close.  The  company  was  formed  about  that  time,  or  some- 
where along  there.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  imdertook  to  sell  those  bonds  at  par  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  imderstanding  that  you  would  get  10 
per  cent  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  I  jams  say  whether  he  would  get  a  com- 
mission ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  did  say.  I  supposed,  of 
course,  he  would  get  something  out  of  it. 

Capt.  Nelson.  1  would  like  to  make  an  addition  to  my  statement 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  conversation  with  Col.  Wads- 
worth.     When  I  was  talking  with  Col.  Wadsworth 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  When  was  that? 


Capt.  Nelson.  In  September,  the  first  time  that  we  heard  about 
the  purchase  of  the  bonds  on  the  same  day.  Then,  a  few  minutes 
after  we  adjourned,  I  said  to  Col.  Wadsworth,  "Did  the  colonel  con- 
sult with  you  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  these  bonds?"  He 
said,  "Yes;  he  mentioned  it  to  me  casually  one  day,  and  I  advised 
him  that  if  he  was  going  to  invest  the  money,  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
security  that  would  pass  the  inspection  of  a  trust  company,  or  in 
securities  that  had  a  market  value  at  all  times,  or  liquid  securities." 
That  is  what  Col.  Wadsworth  said  to  me  that  he  told  Col.  Close.  Mr. 
Ijams  told  me  some  other  things,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
add  anything. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  Judge  Nelson  in  completing  his  statement 
neglected  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  made  that  amendment 
to  section  363  at  the  September  meeting,  the  meeting  at  which  we 
first  had  news  of  the  bond  purchase.  We  did  that  before  we  ad- 
journed. 

The  Chairman.  Requiring  that  investments  be  first  approved  by 
the  board  of  managers  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  meeting. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Col.  Close,  you  showed  Col.  Wadsworth  a 
typewritten  statement  of  the  finances  of  this  company  at  one  time, 
did  you  not  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Did  you  or  did  you  not? 

Col.  Close.  I  suppose  I  did  if  he  says  so. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Didn't  he  say  to  you,  after  reading  it  over,  that 
this  statement  did  not  justify  any  investment  of  these  lunds  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  What  is  your  recollection  about  that,  Col. 
Wadsworth  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  one  time  Col.  Close  showed  me  a  lot  of 
literature  and  some  samples,  and  I  think  some  photographs  of  this 
granite  property,  and  he  discussed  along  in  a  general  way  the  pros- 
pects.  1  did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  it.  He  had  there  a 
prospectus,  and,  I  think,  a  great  raft  of  letters  and  a  financial  state- 
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ment  made  up  by  some  accountant  about  a  year  before.     During 
the  talk  he  casually  remarked  that  bonds  had  been  issued  and  that 
he  was  thinking  of  buying  them.     It  did  not  impress  me  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  thinking  of  buying  them  from  this  fund.     Some- 
thing he  said  later  on  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  asked  the  direct 
question,  *'Do  you  think  of  buying  them  as  a  personal  investment  or 
out  of  pubUc  funds ?^'     He  said,   ''Out  of  public  funds.''     After 
looking  over  them,  I  said,  after  looking  at  the  statement,  '*I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  compan}^,  but  from  this  statement  it 
ap]>ears  tnat  it  is  an  undeveloped  proposition,  and  I  would  not  invest 
any  such  fund  in  any  security  except  listed  securities,  and  then  in 
only  such  as  would  pass  the  test  of   a  savings-bank  investment.'' 
The  colonel  said  nothing  definite.     He  said,  '*!  would  not  invest  the 
funds  imless  I  thoroughly  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  value  of  the 
security."     Nothing  was  said  indicating  that  he  had  in  mind  an 
immediate  investment.     Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  invest- 
ment that  led  me  to  beheve  that  he  had — nothing  was  said  about 
the  price  or  what  terms  they  could  be  bought  on  at  all  at  that  time, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  was  hkely  to  be  followed  up  with  any  action. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  was  the  interest  due  on  those  bonds  ? 
Col.  Close.  Last  November. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  it  paid  ? 
Col.  Close.  It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  Gn-LETTE.  Have  you  that  statement  now,  Colonel? 
Col.  Close.  No;  I  have  not.     I  do  not  remember  what  became  of 
the  statement.     It  may  be  I  have  it  somewhere:     It  may  be  right  in 
my  office  now;  I  do  not  know. 

Air.  Gillett.  You  have  not  brought  it  with  you  ? 
Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colonel,  I  have  not  been  here  during  all  the  hear- 
ing, having  been  unavoidably  absent.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  that  has  been  traveled  over,  and  if  my  questions  are  in 
regard  to  matters  which  have  already  been  testified  in  regard  to,  I 
would  like  to  be  so  informed. 
Col.  Close.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  you  investigated  this  property,  Col.  Close, 
did  you  investigate  the  titles  to  the  land  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked  at  some  of  the  titles  they  had  there, 
and  others  were  being  recorded,  so  they  said. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  titles  consisted  of  United  States  patents  ? 
Col.  Close.  Some  of  them;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Whom  did  you  understand  obtained  patents  to  this 
ground? 

Col.  Close.  There  were  several  of  them. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  groimd  was  secured  under  the  placer  act  ? 
Col.  Close.  Some  of  it  and  some  of  it  was  purchased. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  mean  by  ** purchased"? 
Col.  Close.  Some  of  it  was  bought  from  other  people. 
Mr.  Mondell.  But,  originally,  it  was  all  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  placer  act,  was  it  not? 
Cd.  Close.  I  think  not,  sir;  not  all  of  it. 
Mr.  MoNBELL.  Was  it  homesteaded  ? 

Col.  Close.  Some  of  it,  I  suppose,  originally.     I  do  not  remember 
whether  there  was  some  of  it  tsdcen  in  that  way  or  by  some  other  kind 
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of  entry.     I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  granite  entry  or  not. 
They  have  some  other  entries  besides  the  one  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  the  time  you  were  thinking  of  making  the  invest- 
ment what  amount  of  the  company *s  bonds  had  been  sold? 

Col.  Close.  About  $34,000  or  a  little  over  $34,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  learn  the  amount  that  had  been  realized 
from  the  sale  of  $34,000  worth  of  bonds? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  did  at  the  time.  I  think  I  knew,  but  I  do 
not  remember  just  now  what  that  was.  They  showed  me  just  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Were  the  bonds  sold  at  par  in  the  main  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  is  my  understanding  they  were  sold  at  par. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  With  a  stock  bonus  ? 

Col.  Close.  With  a  stock  bonus';  yes. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  each  bond? 

Col.  Close.  No;  from  $100  to  $250  and  $500.  They  were  to  sell 
to  local  people  who  wanted  to  invest  small  amounts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  learn  whether  this  company  had  received 
any  other  funds  than  those  received  from  the  sale  of  its  bonds, 
except  such  money  as  might  be  paid  in  the  course  of  business  for  the 
stone  ? 

Col.  Close.  They  paid  for  the  lands  and  put  the  lands  in  at  so 
much. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  company  had  sold  no  stock  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  they  sold  any  stock  at  all.  I 
think  that  was  given  away. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  company's  entire  receipts  then  consisted  of 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  $34,000  worth  of  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  And  the  land.     That  is  all  the  property  they  had. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  am  not  speaking  of  their  property.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  cash  received. 

Col.  Close.  They  had  made  some  improvement  before  it  was 
turned  in  and  that  was  turned  in  with  the  land.  I  do  not  remember 
just  how  much  that  was,  but  it  was  quite  an  amount.  They  had 
tunneled  and  opened  up  and  put  shafts  down,  drilled  down  300  feet 
to  see  how  much  granite  there  was  there,  and  had  gone  to  a  good 
deal  of  expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  imderstood  that  work  was  done  before  the 
companv  was  formed  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  before  the  company  was  formed,  and  they  paid 
for  that  and  put  that  in  with  the  land. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  learn  at  the  time  you  were  investigating 
the  matter  just  how  much  the  company'^  receipts  from  sales  had  been 
up  to  that  time. 

Col.  Close.  I  did  know  at  that  time,  but  I  could  not  come  any- 
where near  it  now.     I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  any  very  clear  idea  about  it  ? 

Col.  Close.  Not  now,  no,  sir.  I  had  all  those  things  in  my  mind 
at  the  time  and  knew  of  them,  but  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  recall  what  its  monthly  or  annual  sales 
would  amount  to  ? 

Col.  Close.  Its  annual  sales,  of  couree,  up  to  that  time  had  not 
been  very  big  because  they  had  not  been  domg  much  except  in  the 
last  few  months  because  they  had  been  getting  ready  for  the  business. 
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They  had  no  plant  or  anything  else  until  perhaps  four  or  five  months 
before  this  was  done. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  going  concern  with  a  consider- 
able income. 

Col.  Close.  Well,  yes;  they  had  a  plant  there  which  I  should  say 
\eas  a  hundred  feet  long  or  possibly  more  by  35  or  40  feet  wide  and 
they  had  every  appliance  in  it  to  finish  stone  and  everything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  know  that  all  through  that  mountain  country- 
there  are  mines  and  quarries,  more  particularly  mines,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  with  a  very  ffreat  many  improvements  on  the  property 
^'hicn  woidd  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  which  have  no  definite 
value. 

Col.  Close.  They  were  working  about  25  men  there  at  that  time 
and  were  taking  out  a  great  deal  of  stuff.  They  were  taking  it  out 
in  the  rough  and  finishing  it  up  also. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  vou  examine  the  companv's  books  with  a  view 
to  determining  from  tncir  books  and  accounts  tow  much  the  granite 
was  costing  them  loaded  on  the  wagons  at  the  quarry  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes,  sir;  we  went  over  that  before,  but  we  can  go  over 
it  again. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  undertand  that  this  morning  you  said  you  under- 
stood it  cost  them  50  cents  a  ton  to  load  the  granite  on  wagons  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  it  did  not  cost  that.     It  cost  less  than  50  cents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  examined  into  their  books  and  accounts  care- 
fullv  to  determine  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  is  what  it  showed.  It  showed  that  it  was  not 
that  much. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  seems  cfuite  a  low  figure. 

Col.  Close.  They  can  put  it  on,  I  think,  for  25  cents,  with  every 
appliance  they  have  there  now. 

Mr.  MondeLl.  And  it  costs  them  $2  a  ton  to  haul  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  does  by  wagon,  yes,  sir;  but  with  a  motor  I  think 
thev  can  haul  it  very  easily;  for  $1,  because  they  take  from  5  to  7  tons 
and  thev  have  hauled  as  high  as  10  tons  on  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  recall  the  amount  of  orders  entered  on 
the  company's  books  at  the  time  you  were  there? 

Col.  Close.  No;  there  were  a  great  many  orders,  but  I  could  not 
come  very  near  the  number  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  endeavor  to  learn  from  an  examination  of 
the  books  what  the  company's  income  would  be  from  the  filling  of 
those  orders  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes;  I  think  I  did  at  the  time.  I  think  we  went  over 
that  this  morning,  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  1  wondered  if  you  recalled  how  much  that  was. 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  was. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Colonel,  did  you  not,  shortly  after  you  were 
made  president  of  the  board,  offer  some  of  these  bonds  to  Mr.tJather- 
wood,  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  think  I  talked  to  him  about  it.  I  do  not  remember 
now  just  what  was  said,  and  I  showed  him  some  of  the  granite,  I 
think.     I  remember  that. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  You  admit  you  had  been  trying  to  sell  these 
bonds  for  some  time  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  commission,  prior  to  the 
time  you  actually  bought  them  for  the  trust  fund  ? 
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Col.  Close.  I  had  not  talked  to  anybody.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
talked  to  anybody  but  Mr.  Catherwood.  He  is  the  only  one.  We 
happened  to  be  at  his  house  and  that  is  where  we  talked  about  it. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  mean  to  other  people. 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  I  jams  told  you  you  could  get  10  per  cent 
commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  No,  sir;  not  since  then  I  have  not. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Not  since  when  ? 

Col.  Close.  More  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  did  then  ? 

Col.  Close.  That  was  when  I  talked  to  Mr.  Catherwood.  That  is 
the  only  thing;  I  showed  it  to  him  and  talked  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  time  Mr.  Ijams  told 
you  you  could  get  a  commission  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

Mai.  Wadsworth.  That  was  before  you  were  president  of  the 
board  that  you  were  trying  to  sell  them  ? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  YdU  knew  about  them? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  know  about  them;  yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Before  you  were  president  of  the  board? 

Col.  Close.  Yes. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  And  after  you  were  president  of  the  board  you 
tried  to  sell  them  or,  I  won't  say  tried  to  sell  them,  but  offered  them 
to  Mr.  Catherwood  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  showed  them  to  him.  I  do  not  remember  I 
even  tried  to  seD  them. 

Maj.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Catherwood  can  testify  about  that  him- 
self. 

Col.  Close.  He  will  testify  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  you  showed 
him  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  did  not  show  him  the  bonds.  I  showed  V>iTin  the 
granite.     I  had  a  couple  of  pieces  of  the  granite. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  the  bonds  for  sale  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  said  anything 
about  the  bonds  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  only  said  to  him  he  could  get  the  bonds  if  he  found 
a  sale  for  them  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  tell  him  what  the  price  would  be  ? 

Col.  Close.  I  do  not  remember  now  wnether  I  did  or  not.  I 
suppose  we  did  talk  that  over,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  price. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  was  that  ? 

Col.  Close.  Oh,  a  year  and  three  or  four  months  ago. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  year  and  three  or  four  months  from  now  ? 

Col.  Close.  It  was  that  long  anjrway;  I  should  say  a  year  ago 
last  fall. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  did  you  become  president  of  the  board  ? 

Col.  Close.  In  November,  1914. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  it  was  just  about  the  time  or  soon  after  the  time 
you  became  president. of  the  board? 
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Col.  Close.  It  was  when  I  was  there  with  him.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  time.  It  was  soon  after  that.  Since  then  I  have 
never  talked  to  anybody  about  it. 

STATEMEUT  OF  HOV.  JOHIT  F.  SHAFBOTH,  A  SENATOB  FBOM 

THE  STATE  OF  COLOEADO. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  the  committee  has  been  making  some 
inc^uiries  relative  to  the  purchase  of  some  bonds  of  the  E  ederal  Con- 
sobdated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  of  Salida,  Colo.  Col.  Close,  will 
you  state  to  the  Senator  just  the  information  you  want? 

Col.  Close.  Senator,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Heaton,  at 
SaUda,  the  president  of  that  company  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  the  president 
of  the  company  saw  me  on  one  occasion. 

Col.  Close,   i  ou  were  there  at  a  banquet  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  Yes;  I  was  there  at  a  banquet. 

Col.  Close.  Do  you  remember  what,  if  anything,  you  stated  about 
the  granite;  about  the  kind  of  granite? 

Senator  Shafroth.  Yes;  I  think  I  do.  The  situation  is  just 
simply  this:  When  I  was  governor  of  the  State  o(  Colorado  I  was 
invited  to  go  to  Salida.  Tne  chamber  of  commerce,  I  think  it  was, 
was  having  a  banquet  for  the  purpose  of  helping  this  industry,  or  at 
least  calli]^  attention  to  it,  and  1  got  there  late  in  the  evening.  I 
saw  a  good  many  of  the  samples  of  this  company  or  of  some  company. 
I  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  company.  It  is  a  dark  eranite 
and  the  virtue  of  it,  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  made  it  exceedingly  fine, 
was  the  fact  that  whenever  you  carved  on  that  dark  granite  it  made 
the  carving  perfectly  white;  not  perfectly  white,  but  so  you  could 
read  it  at  any  distance,  and  they  said  time  did  not  change  that 
situation.  I  thought  that  was  a  remarkable  condition  with  regard 
to  dark  granite,  and  I  thought  it  was  of  great  value.  Now,  what 
they  have  got,  or  how  much  they  have  got,  or  what  their  capital  is, 
I  do  not  know  anythinjg  about ;  out  I  know  we  thought,  or  at  least  I 
did,  it  was  a  remarkabfe  kind  of  ^anite  which  they  had  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  famihar  with  any  of  the  companies  doing 
business  there,  Governor  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  No  ;  I  would  not  know  their  names. 

Col.  Close.  Supposing  there  were  400  acres  or  more  of  it  on  a  hill 
with  granite  on  both  sides  and  the  top  from  200  to  400  feet  high,  and 
they  had  drilled  300  feet  more  still  in  the  granite,  and  the  same  kind 
of  granite,  what  would  you  think  about  it  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  I  would  think  it  is  quite  valuable,  but  still 
I  would  not  know.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  question  of  values. 
I  should  think  granite  of  that  kind,  being  especially  fine  from  my 
standpoint,  would  make  it  quite  valuable,  but  now  valuable,  I  could 
not  say. 

Mr.  Gillett.  We  have  mountains  of  granite  in  New  England, 
and  of  course  their  value  depends  on  their  location. 

Senator  Shafroth.  There  are  a  great  many  factors  you  have  to 
take  into  consideration;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  This  meeting 
I  attended  down  there  was  one  in  which  the  citizens  of  Salida  were 
very  much  interested,  and  they  had  quite  a  number  of  people  from 
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Denver  there,  and  of  course  the  object  was  to  attract  attention  to 
this  eranite. 

Ccu.  Close.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Henah^n  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  I  know  Tom  Henahen.  He  is  a  mining 
engineer. 

Col.  Close.  Mining  engineer  of  the  State  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  No;  superintendent  of  the  mining  bureau. 

Col.  Close.  Is  he  a  competent  man  ? 

Senator  Shafroth.  Yes;  a  very  good  man.  I  appointed  him  to 
that  position  and  he  held  it  for  four  years.  Is  there  anything  else, 
gentlemen  ? 

Col.  Close.  No;  I  think  not. 


Wednesday,  March  8,  1916. 
western  branch — use  op  coal  or  oil  as  fuel. 

[See  p.  475.] 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  requested  some  further 
information  on  the  coal  report  from  the  Western  Branch,  and  I  have 
here  further  reports  from  the  governor,  which  I  would  like  to  file  as  a 
part  of  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  Western  Branch.  There  are 
two  of  them.  One  of  them  is  correcting  the  error  in  the  basis  on 
which  we  figured  the  other  day,  and  the  other  report  is  directly  on 
the  proposition  of  using  a  cheaper  ^rade  of  coal  than  the  grade  on 
whicn  the  comparison  was  made  in  the  previous  report. 

(The  reports  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

March  1,  1916. 
From:  The  governor,  Western  Branch. 
To:  The  president,  board  of  managers. 
Subject:  Coal. 

1.  In  conformity  with  ^our  request  of  the  29th  ultimo,  the  following  is  submitted: 

2.  There  are  two  coal  mines  of  large  capacity  in  the  vicinity  of  Leavenworth,  known 
as  the  Riverside  mine  and  the  Carr  mine. 

3.  The  Federal  penitentiary  is  using  mine-run  coal  from  the  Riverside  mine  at 
$2.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  purchased  under  the  B.  t.  u.  basis. 

4.  Coal  produced  in  this  vicinit}^  ia  not  known  as  hifl^  grade  commercially,  but 

with  efficient  equipment  is  fairly  suitable  for  home  use.    Frices  for  the  several  grades. 

f.  o.  b.  boiler-house  switch,  are  as  follows: 

Per  ton. 

Slack about..  fl.60 

Mill  run do 1.  70 

E^ do 2. 5t» 

Mine  run do 2.  hO 

Nut do 2. 50 

Screened  lump do 2. 52 

The  above  prices  for  mine  run  and  screened  lump  are  those  now  paid  bv  the  Federal 
penitentiary  and  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  other  prices  are  estimated  from  the  be.^t 
information  available. 

5.  At  present  there  is  not  sufficient  slack  available  in  mines  in  this  vicinity  for 
Home  requirements.  Data  is  not  available  to  determine  the  actual  quantity  of  slack 
required,  but  the  chief  engineer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  require  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  higher  grades  of  coal.  On  account  of  its  fineness  there  is  usually  heavy 
wastage  of  alack  tnrough  grates.  This  is  increased  by  hand  firing,  on  which  account 
stoker  firing  with  slack  is  a  material  economy.  During  the  cold  season  re<|uirementj? 
would  probably  be  an  average  of  about  100  tons  of  slack  daily  with  occasional  maxi- 
mums of  125  tons.  The  Carr  coal  ^ine  produces  during  the  winter  months  about  b-") 
tons  of  slack  per  day.    This  would  be  insufficient  during  the  winter  months  and. 
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being  produced  only  during  that  period,  would  not  be  available  in  the  other  months. 
The  Kiverside  coal  mine,  upon  completion  of  extended  repairs,  probably  by  July  1, 
expects  to  produce  about  120  tons  of  slack  per  day  throughout  the  year.  If  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  latter  mine  are  realized,  there  would  be  in  this  vicinity  a  supply  of 
slack  more  than  ample  for  home  needs.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  these  mines 
would  contract  the  slack  to  the  home  only  upon  condition  of  furnishing  other  coal 
in  its  place  in  the  contingency  of  an  insufficient  supply  at  any  time. 

6.  The  chief  engineer  nas  conferred  with  the  chief  engineers  of  Fort  Leavenworth, 
the  Federal  peuiteatiary,  and  the  State  prison,  all  using  coal  from  mines  mentioned, 
and  with  the  professors  of  mechanical  engineering  of  the  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  Manhattan  ACTicultural  Collie,  and  has  been  unable  to  obtain  information 
as  to  comparative  values  of  slack  and  higher  grade  coal  either  theoretically  or  in 
actual  operating  conditions,  and  can  not,  therefore,  state  whether  there  would  be 
an  economy  in  the  use  of  slack,  or,  if  so,  how  much.  It  is  suggested  that  some  infer- 
matioQ  on  the  point  might  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

7.  I  am  informed  by  the  several  interested  railways  that  the  car  lot  coal  freight 
rate  (average  about  30  tons  per  car^,  from  the  Riverside  mine  is:  To  the  Federal 
penitentiary  $7,  to  Fort  Leavenwortn  $5,  and  to  the  home  $5,  and  from  the  Can*  mine 
(which  is  nearest  the  home)  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  $5,  to  Fort  Leavenworth  $6, 
and  to  the  home  $3.  As  the  Riverside  mine  would  be  obliged  in  competition  for 
contract  to  compete  with  the  $3  rate  from  the  Carr  mine,  the  Car  mines'  rate  would 

fovem,  and  reduced  to  tons  would  be:  To  the  Federal  penitentiary  |tf.l66,  to  Fort 
.eavenworth  20  cents,  to  the  home  10  cents,  making  the  home  rate  10.066  less  than 
the  penitentiaiy  and  10  cents  less  than  the  fort  rate. 

8.  The  use  of  slack  or  the  lower  grades  of  coal  would  not  materially  affect  the  esti- 
mate for  necessary  equipment  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  incorporated  in  my  report  of  February  2,  1916.  It  would  be  necessary 
that  this  equipment  should  be  adequate  for  the  use  of  higher  grade  coal  in  the  con- 
tingency of  the  failure  of  slack,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  somewhat  increase  the 
dimensions  of  the  proposed  new  sta^k  to  facilitate  the  draft  which  would  not  be  as 
good  with  slack  as  witn  higher  grade  of  coal. 

S.  G.  Cooke, 
western  branch. 

March  1,  1916. 
From:  The  governor.  Western  Branch. 
To:  The  president,  Doard  of  managers. 
Subject:  Report  on  use  of  oil  and  coal  for  fuel  February  2,  1916. 

1.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  29,  1916,  and  to  my  report  on  coal  and  oil, 
fuel^  of  February  2  last,  I  regret  to  state  that  the  phce  of  coal  used  at  the  Federal 
pemtentiary,  and  made  the  basis  for  prices  in  that  report,  was  erroneous.  It  is  now 
jound  that  the  price  so  used,  $2.50  per  ton,  should  have  been  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
injttead  of  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
would  be  eciuivalent  to  $2.80  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  an  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton 
over  the  price  stated  in  that  report.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  error,  but  it  is 
probablv  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  was  bought  at  the  Federal  penitentiary  heretofore 
by  the  long  ton,  and  was  changed  to  the  2,000-pounds  ton  for  the  current  contract, 
and  the  change  overlooked. 

2.  Applying  this  increased  price  to  quantities  of  coal  ascertained  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  used  in  that  report,  the  results  on  the  totals  of  tabulations  of  that  part 
of  the  report  would  be  as  follows: 

FirBt  tabulation  (current  prices).— Oil,  $68,650;  coal,  stoker  fired,  $60,106.40;  hand 
fired,  $69,897.60. 

Saving  by  the  use  of  coal,  stoker  fired,  $8,543.60,  and  by  use  of  oil — coal,  hand 
fired^l,247.60. 

Second  tabulation  (oil  at  $0,033  per  gallon  and  coal  at  $2.60  per  ton).— Oil,  $62,050; 
coal,  stoker  fired,  $60,106.40;  hand  fired,  $69,897.60. 

Saving  by  use  of  coal,  stoker  fired,  $1,943.60,  and  by  use  of  oil-^hand-fired  coal — 
17.847.60. 

Third  tabulation  (oil  at  average  price  for  period  used). — Oil,  $42,415;  coal,  stoker 
fired,  $60,106.40;  hand  fired,  $69,897.60. 

Saving  by  use  of  oil:  Coal,  stoker  fired,  $17,691.40;  coal,  hand  fired,  $27,482.60. 

S.  G.  Cooke. 
31161—16 87 
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CENTRAL  BRANCH — ^FARM. 

[See  p.  462.] 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  matter  I  would 
like  to  submit.  Under  the  general  appropriation  for  the  Central 
Branch,  which  specifies  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made,  under  the  heading  of  ''farm",  we  would  hke  to  include  the 
words,  ''for  gasoline,"  as  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  appro- 
priation may  be  expended. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  gasoline  for? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  For  the  motor  implements  and  vehicles  w^hich 
we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  buy  gasoline  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  can  not  buy  it  under  the  head  of  "farm." 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  now  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Wo  confess  we  have  been  using  gasoline, 
because  the  machines  won't  run  without  it,  and  we  have  been  getting 
it  under  "household"  for  the  mowing  machines  when  we  are  mowing 
the  lawns. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  gasoUne  now? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  would  use  some  "household"  gasoline 
where  we  have  authority  to  buy  gasoline.  We.  have  only  recently 
bought  an  automobile,  which  is  used  as  an  ambulance  for  the  hospital^ 
and  the  need  for  it  has  been  forced  on  us. 

• 

PERMANENT  LOCATION   OP  HEADQUARTERS. 

[See  p.  498.] 

Capt.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Soldiers'  Homes,  or  a  lai^e  majority  of  them  at  least, 
have  concluded  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  home  and  a  sav- 
ing^to  the  Government  to  have  the  headquarters  permanently  fixed 
at  Day  ton,  Ohio,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  idea  I  have 
had  put  in  writing  the  language  we  would  hke  to  have  incorporat^ed 
in  your  appropriation  bill  so  that  it  would  be  done  by  act  of  Congress 
and  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  headquarters  going  there, 
if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  committee: 

Provided f  That  hereafter  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers  be  located  at  the  Central  Branch,  National  Military  Home,  Ohio; 
occupying  for  offices  any  general  or  post-fund  building  available,  without  expenditure 
for  rental.    This  provision  to  be  effective  July  1,  1916. 

This  will  save  $3,000  a  year  in  rent  and  will  save  very  much  in  the 
way  of  traveling  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Chairman,  bayton,  Ohio,  is  the  location  of  the  Central 
Branch  and  the  supply  depot,  ana  is  the  most  centrally  located  place. 

Capt.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Monday,  February  28,  1916. 

BACK  pay  and  bounty,   CIVIL   WAR.- 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.   BAITY,  AUDITOB  FOB  THE  WAB 

DEPABTMElfT. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  arrears  of  pav  of  two  and  three  year  volun- 
teers, for  bounty  to  volunteers  ana  their  widows  and  legal  heirs,  for 
bounty  under  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  and  for  amounts  for  commu- 
tation of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  States  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  soldiers  on  furlough,  that  may  be  certified  to  be  due 
by  tne  accoimting  oflScers  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1917." 
Trie  appropriation  was  $50,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  are  now  pending  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  We  have  about  130,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  quickly  do  you  dispose  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  Well,  we  have  not  worked  as  much  on  those  cases 
during  the  past  year  as  we  might  have  worked  had  it  not  been  for  two 
or  three  other  tnings  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
oflBce;  that  is,  the  20  per  cent  cases  ana  the  omnibus  claims  bill,  as 
well  as  the  longevity  pay  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  claims  that  are 
disposed  of  without  going  into  your  office,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  No.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  act  of  De- 
cember 31,  1912,  which  barred  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  bar  them,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  It  barred  them,  except  that  the  comptroller  admitted 
a  great  many  of  them  where  appUcations  had  been  made  prior  to  that 
time,  and  they  are  pending  now,  about  130,000  of  them. 

TTie  Chairman.  The  Court  of  Claims  took  jurisdiction  over  some  of 
these  claims  that  were  not  presented  to  you  prior  to  December  31, 
1912? 

Mr.  Baity.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  had  claims  certified  here. 

Mr.  Baity.  They  are  claims  that  were  settled  and  for  which  there 
was  no  available  appropriation.  We  certify  them  up  here  and  they 
are  appropriated  for. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  claims  filed  prior  to  December  31, 
1912? 

Mr,  Baity.  They  are  a  different  class  of  claims. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  all  of  those  particular  cases? 

\fr.  Baity.  No;  they  are  all  appropriated  for. 

The  Chairman.  Which  cases  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  The  back  pay  and  bounty  claims. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  do  these  claims  average  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  The  average  amount  that  we  settled  last  year  Wd3 
$62.91:  that  is  the  average  of  each  claim. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  them  are  very  small,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  most  of  them  for  bountjr  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  Back  pay  and  bounty;  there  is  not  much  bounty  in- 
volved. * 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  look  that  up  for  us.  I  suppose  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  about  it. 

Mr.  Baity.  I  would  have  to  see  the  records.  They  are  probably 
Spanish  War  claims. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  barred  in  1914. 

Mr.  Baity.  On  December  31,  1914. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  document  gives  the 
date  on  which  they  were  presented,  or  not,  but  would  you  mind 
looking  up  those  claims  indicated  there  and  sending  us  a  letter  about 
them  ?  I  suggest  that  you  send  a  letter,  because  we  might  -want  to 
ask  for  some  information  about  them. 

Mr.  Baity.  We  wiU  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Treasury  Department, 

W(u^ingUm,  February  «9,  2916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations j 

House  of  Representatives y  United  States^  Wdshingtonj  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  request  of  yesterday  for  information  as  to  the  items  covered 
by  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  contained  in  House  Document  No.  566,  and 
as  indicated  by  the  blue  lines  made  by  you,  and  which  is  returned  herewith;  you  are 
informed  that  these  men  were  soldiers  in  the  Twenty-fifUi  United  States  Infantry 
(colored  regiment),  who  were  discharged  at  Brownsville^  Tex.,  in  November,  1906. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  (35  Stat.,  836),  it  was  decided  that  these  soldiers  were 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  from  on  or  about  November  25,  1906,  to  on  or  about 
April  26,  1910.  In  accordance  with  this  act  settlements  were  made  by  this  office, 
paying  the  soldiers  pay  and  allowances  covering  the  above  dates.  In  making  said 
settlements  the  soldiers  were  psdd  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  day  for  subsistence,  but 
the  Court  of  Claims  has  decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  75  cents  per  day;  and  these 
judgments  are  for  subsistence  from  on  or  about  November  25,  1906,  to  on  or  about 
April  26,  1910,  being  for  about  1,250  days,  at  50  cents  per  day;  in  some  caaee  being 
one  or  two  days  less  or  one  or  two  days  more. 
Respectfully, 

J.  L.  Baity,  Auditor. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  claims  that  were  not  pre- 
sented to  the  auditor  prior  to  December  31,  1912,  have  not  been 
passed  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  a  guess  as  to  the  amount  of  money  you 
will  need  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  they  ran  how  much — $62,000? 

Mr.  Baity.  No,  sir;  last  year  we  used  $27,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  have  you  gone  this  year? 

Mr.  Baity.  We  have  not  worked  very  far  on  them  this  year  on 
account  of  these  other  claims.  We  expect  to  devote  our  time  to  those 
claims,  and  we  have  all  we  can  work  on.  We  have  enough  to  keep  us 
busy. 

ARREARS   OF   PAY,  WAR   WITH   SPAIN. 

The  Chairman.  For  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances  on  account  of 
service  of  oflSiders  and  men  of  the  Army  during  the  War  with  Spain  and 
the  Phihppine  Islands,  the  current  appropnation  is  $5,000  and  you 
ask  $2,000.     How  are  those  claims  ? 
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Mr.  Baitt.  We  have  about  200  of  those  in  the  office  yet  to  be 
cleaned  out,  and  I  feel  sure  that  $2,000  is  sufficient  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Those  claims  were  barred  after  December  31, 
1914? 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

Tuesday,  February  29,  1916. 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  J.  ATEES,  CHIEF  CLESK. 

REPAIRS   OF   BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  of  Interior  Department  buildings  the 
appropriation  is  $40,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $40,000.  What 
biuldings  are  cared  for  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  General  Land  Office  Building,  -the  Patent  Office 
Building,  and  the  Pension  Office  Building. 

The  Gblairman.  This  year*you  finished  up  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  third  floor  of  the  Patent  Office  Bunding? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  work  has  not  been  completed  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  They  are  working  on  it.  It  was  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. Here  are  some  photographs  of  the  conditions.  They  have 
been  partially  remedied  as  fast  as  possible,  and  we  are  working  on 
them  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  work. which  has  been  going  on  there  for 
some  years  and  we  gave  you  $30,000  for  several  years  and  $10,000 
of  this  $40,000  was  to  do  that  special  work. 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  money  is  being  expended  for  that  purpose  and 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  are  you  asking  $40,000  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  windows  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  building  where  the  water  is  seeping  through  the 
crevices  in  the  old  fla^tones  and  also  the  imperfect  paving  around 
the  building.  The  wmdows  of  the  Pension  Office  and  the  Patent 
Office  Builoings  have  never  been  replaced  and  for  a  number  of  years 
they  were  ne^ected  imtil  now  they  are  worn  out  and  broken  away 
ana  are  constantly  breaking  down  under  use. 

The  Chairman.  $30,000  is  the  sum  which  has  been  appropriated 
to  keep  up  the  buildings  and  this  year  we  gave  you  an  additional 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  do  you  want  $10,000  additional  next 
year? 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  want  to  continue  to  improve  the  old  paving  which 
joins  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman..  What  buildings  I 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  Patent  Office  Building,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  been  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  have  oeen  working  insiae  of  the  building  princi- 
pally, to  improve  that,  and  the  money  was  not  sufficient  to  do  both. 
vVe  have  been  improving  the  interior  of  the  building,  largely. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  make  a  statement  so  we  can  un- 
derstand why  there  is  any  need  for  this  additional  work  and  what  it 
is  estimated  it  will  cost. 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  provided  in  the  estimate  here.  The  replace- 
ment of  256  windows  is  one  item. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  for  the  Patent  Office  Building  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  thought  all  the  replacement  of  windows  was  in  the 
Pension  Office. 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  are  working  on  both.  The  windows  in  the  Patent 
Office  building  are  of  wooden  construction,  and  they  have  been 
puttied  until  tnere  are  many  windows  on  the  north  and  the  east  side 
which  need  replacement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  statement  made  last  year  with  regard  to  the 
replacement  of  windows  was  with  regard  to  the  windows  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office. 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  alsb  included  here  under  the  next  item.  We 
have  replaced  102  on  the  clerestory  of  the  Pension  Office  with  new 
windows  and  also  all  the  gables  en^d  monitors,  214  in  all,  in  the  Pension 
Office  BuUding.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  present  windows  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  They  are  old,  obsolete,  and  weatherworn  imtil  they 
are  beyond  further  repair.  The  woodwork  is  decayed,  and  the  cross 
sections  which  support  the  glass  are  so  broken  ana  rotten  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  keep  the  windowpanes  in  place.  Of  course 
you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Patent  Office  is  a  very  old 
Duilding,  constructed  over  60  years  ago,  and  much  of  the  woodwork 
has  deteriorated  from  neglect  and  for  the  want  of  paint. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  are  you  talking  about  now? 

Mr.  Ayers.  I  was  diverted  to  the  Pension  Office  building.  The 
Pension  Office  and  Patent  Office  buildings  both  require  new  windows. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  tell  me  about  the  sidewalks.  Finish 
that  statement  before  you  tell  me  about  the  windows. 

Mr.  Ayers.  This  [referring  to  photograph]  is  the  old  flagging  that 
surrounds  the  outside  and  inside  court  of  the  Patent  Office  Duuding. 
It  is  made  up  of  souares  of  flagging.  Those  flags  are  broken  and  worn 
and  they  permit  the  water  to  seep  through  and  the  water  gets  under- 
neath the  building  and  into  the  foundations  of  the  building.  This 
money  is  to  take  up  the  old  flags  and  replace  them  with  cement  or 
something  substantial  which  will  protect  the  foimdation  of  the  build- 
inff. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  mere  fact  that  water  percolates  through 
there  injure  the  foundation? 

Mr.  Ayers.  It  does.  The  basement  rooms  are  damp  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  not  preserve  our  records  in  the  basement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  basement  now  in  very  good  shape  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  No,  sir;  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  one  of  the  conditions 
which  I  have  Just  remedied.  There  was  a  court  in  the  west  side  of 
the  Patent  Office  which  was  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  "a  dangepous  condition T' 

Mr.  Ayers.  It  was  propped  up  here  [indicating  on  photograph]  to 
keep  it  from  falling  down  and  we  had  it  roped  off  so  no  one  could  pass 
there  and  we  had  the  doors  nailed  up.     The  ceilings  were  all  broken. 
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I  had  that  fixed.  I  had  the  walls  taken  down  to  this  point  [indicat- 
inel  and  reset  and  made  a  room  out  of  it  like  this  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Point  out  here  what  it  is  you  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Ayers.  This  old  flagging  extends  all  the  way  around,  inside 
and  outside  of  the  building.  Tne  water  is  getting  in  all  of  these  crack 
and  crevices  and  going  down  alongside  the  builcung,  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  cement  here  to  protect  the  building  from  the  seepage 
of  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  ffoing  to  carry  that  water  off? 

Mr.  Aybrs.  Through  sewers.  We  have  a  sewerage  system  inside 
the  court. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  area  is  this? 

Mr.  Ayers.  It  is  264  by  88. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there? 

Mr.  Ayers.  It  also  includes  the  outside  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  do  this  Work  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  jo\i  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Put  in  some  new  windows  on  the  north  and  east  sides 
of  the  buUding.  Of  the  457  windows  there  are  256  windows  that  need 
replacing  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,960. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  windows  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  They  are  to  be  metal  windows. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  present  windows  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  They  are  of  wood.  The  entire  construction  is  of  wood, 
ncluding  the  frame. 

The  (&AIRMAN.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  replaCiament  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  wooden  windows  are  rotted  away  so  that  we 
can  not  keep  the  sash  in  or  the  window  panes  in  the  sash. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  thev  rotted  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  divisions  that  hold  the  sash  and  the  divisions 
that  hold  the  window  panes.  They  are  so  bad  that  we  can  not  wash 
them  on  the  inside  without  holding  our  hands  against  the  outside  of 
the  glass  for  fear  they  will  fall  out;  in  fact,  many  of  those  divisions 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  putty.  Those  windows  have  never 
been  replaced  and  have  been  there  from  30  to  60  years,  and  for  many 
years  the  appropriation  was  so  small  they  were  not  even  painted. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  extraordinary  repairs  are  there  which 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  ventilating  and  plumbing  sj^stems,  making  some 
improvements  in  the  ventilating  ana  plumbing  in  the  way  of  toilets. 
That  is  estimated  at  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  upkeep  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  repairs  which  require 
this  $10,000  additional  which  was  given  last  year  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  installation  of  windows  and  the  paving  which  I 
have  referred  to  are  the  two  big  items. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  stated  that  this  additional 
$10,000  would  cover  the  whole  building  and  would  enable  them  to 
do  all  that  was  needed  and  after  that  they  would  not  have  to  ask 
for  anything  beyond  the  usual  $30,000. 
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Mr.  Ayers.  That  was  a  mistaken  statement,  which  was  not  made 
by  me,  but  by  my  predecessor,  who,  with  his  short  experience  as 
cnief  clerk  ana  lack  of  knowledge  of  all  the  precise  conditions,  un- 
doubtedly believed  his  estimate  to  be  correct  Here  are  the  condi- 
tions that  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Those  mistakes  can  not  be  made.  You  ought  to 
know  what  the  facts  are  when  you  ask  for  money  for  certain  purposes. 
Is  there  anvthine  else  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  all.  Do  you  care  for  any  information  about 
the  Pension  Office  or  any  of  the  other  buildings  I 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  any  information  you  have 
which  shows  the  necessity  for  this  $10,000  which  was  given  last  year 
for  a  specific  purpose  ana  which  is  now  asked  as  a  permanent  tfiing. 

Mr.  Ayers.  It  is  to  take  care  of  the  windows  in  the  Patent  and 
Pension  oflSces  and  to  improve  the  paving  conditions  around  the 
Patent  OflSce  Building.     That  is  where  this  money  would  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  Patent  Office  Building  to-day  is  in  first^dass 
shape,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  have  not  completed  our  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  money  you  have  in  hand  will  you  not 
complete  those  improvements? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  interior  of  it  will  be  in  sood  shape.  The  things 
we  said  we  would  do  last  vear  have  been  done,  ana  that  has  been 
followed  out  to  the  letter  oi  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  expenditures  on  that  building  ought 
not  to  be  very  large. 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  true  as  soon  as  we  can  improve  these  conditions 
and  take  care  of  these  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  giong  to  do  with  the  balance  of  this 
money  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  goes  in  the  general  upkeep  of  the  three  large 
buildings  and  the  plant.  We  have  the  central  heating  plant  which 
furnishes  heat,  light,  and  power  for  seven  large  buildings.  We  have 
an  initial  investment  of  $6,780,257  representing  the  cost  of  the  plant. 
Pension,  Patent  and  Land  Office  Buildings,  and  this  $40,000  is  for  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  those  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  given  you  a  number  of  special  appro- 
priations for  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  true,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  any  specials 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $10,000  additional. 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  are  not  asking  for  that  as  a  special  necessarily,  but 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  conditions  that  exist  in  and 
around  these  buildings,  and  also  for  the  Pension  Office  windows. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  condition  has  been  so  bad  why  have  we 
never  heard  of  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Because  other  things  have  been  so  much  more  urgent. 
The  plumbing  had  to  be  taken  care  of  and  the  electric  wiring  had  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  also  the  syklights. 
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Tuesday,  February  29,  1916. 
PUBLIC  LAND  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF   MB.  CLAT   TALLMAN,  COMMISSIONEB   GEH- 

EBAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

REGISTERS  AND   RECEIVERS. 

The  Chairman.  "Registers  and  receivers:  For  salaries  and  com- 
iiussions  of  registers  oi  district  land  offices  and  receivers  of  public 
nionevs  at  district  land  offices,  at  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  annum 
each,  ^$540,000.^' 

What  was  your  unexpended  balance  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  expenditures  in  1915  were  $.501,203. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  expenditure. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  it  is  for  the  compensation  of  registers  and 
receivers  as  provided  by  law.  They  get  a  minimum  salary  of  $500, 
-with  two  exceptions,  and  then  the  balance  of  that  compensation  is 
in  the  nature  of  fees  and  commissions,  the  aggregate  not  to  exceed 
S3, 000,  including  the  $500  salary. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of 
business  as  to  what  the  expenditure  wiU  be  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes.  I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  I  anticipate, 
if  this  grazing  homestead  bill  which  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago 
shall  become  a  law,  a  considerable  mcrease  in  the  business.  I  had 
thought  we  could  cut  this  appropriation  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  but  looking  over  some  of  the  prospective  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise. 

contingent  expenses  of  land  offices. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses  the  appropriation  is 
$340,000,  and  you  are  asking  tor  $345,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  only  purpose  for  the  extra  $5,000  is  to  procure 
some  added  equipment  for  certain  offices  in  the  shape  of  adding 
machines  for  a  number  of  the  larger  offices  which  would  seem  to  be 
a  saving,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  a  proper  investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  offices  i 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  the  local  land  offices  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Generally,  I  would  say,  pretty  good.  It  gets 
behind  in  places  where  there  is  a  sudden  rush,  but  with  this  appro- 
priation we  have  been  able  during  the  past  two  years  to  get  the  w^ork 
up  in  very  fair  shape  in  all  the  local  offices  by  paying  constant  atten- 
tion to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certain  work  has  devolved  upon  the  offices  during 
the  last  few  years  because  of  the  three-year  homestead  act. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  work  been  pretty  well  cleared  up? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  work  has  beeji  handled  and  we  have  kept  it  up, 
both  in  the  local  offices  and  in  the  General  Land  Office.  The  amoiuit 
of  homestead  business  has  been  exceedingly  hcavv,  both  original  and 
three-year  proofs,  during  the  past  three  years  and  is  now.    It  fell  oflf 
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a  little  bit  in  1915  from  what  it  was  in  1914,  but  not  very  much.     We 

i)atented  in  1915  something  over  10,000,000  acres  imder  tne  homestead 
aws  alone.  I  think  the  enlarged-homestead  act  combined  with  the 
tliree  year  provisions  has  doubtless  been  more  conductive  to  greater 
activity  in  the  Land  Office  than  anything  else.  There  has  been  a 
verv  heavy  business  in  Montana,  certain  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
an(f  Idaho  on  account  of  those  laws.  We  trj  to  make  some  promo- 
tions of  deserving  clerks  under  this  appropriation.  At  the  begiiuiing  of 
the  fiscal  year  under  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1916  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  where  we  could  safely  make  any  promotions.  By  care- 
ful handlmg  of  that  fund  and  from  the  savings  resulting  from  resig- 
nations and  changes  in  personnel,  we  were  able  on  January  1  to  make 
some  promotions.  We  promoted  105  clerks  out  of  a  total  of  225  at 
$5  a  month  increase,  and  we  promoted  4  at  $10  a  month.  The  cost 
of  these  promotions  was  more  than  offset  by  the  amoimt  we  had  been 
able  to  save  as  a  result  of  changes  and  resignations  and  by  putting 
in  new  clerks  at  a  lower  salary. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  clerks  you  speak  of  are  clerks  in  the  land  offices 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  there  are  97  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
homestead  and  other  entries  made  in  1915? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  1915  the  original  homestead  entries  amoinited  to 
62,360;  final  proofs,  37,343. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commuted  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  commuted  was  2,694  in  addition  to  that.  Now 
the  acreage  of  original  homestead  entries  in  1915  was  12,439,000,  ap- 
proximately; final  proofs  covered  7,180,000  acres,  and  the  commuted 
was  379,000  acres.  Lands  sold  at  pubUc  auction  amoimted  to  209,838 
acres;  disposed  of  under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  65,753  acres; 
under  the  mineral  laws,  54,500  acres;  under  coal-land  laws,  6,769 
acres ;  and  there  were  disposed  of  on  abandoned  military  reservations, 
2,911  acres.  Under  the  desert-land  law,  the  original  entries  were 
460,023  acres;  and  final  proofs,  386,742  acres.  Those  are  the  prm- 
cipal  classes.  Of  course  that  does  not  cover  State  selections,  railroad 
selections,  and  numerous  other  selections. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particular  line  are  you  furtherest  behind  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  are  rot  behind  verv  much  in  anv  line. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  work  is  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  work  of  the  local  offices,  while  not  strictly  up 
to  date,  is  not  falling  behind  eny  more.  The  work  of  the  local  offices 
is  handled  with  reasonable  promptness.  While  there  are  arrearages 
and  congestions  that  occur  from  tim.e  to  time,  where  the  business  may 
be  a  little  heavy,  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation  we  can  meet 
that  situation  by  putti'^g  additional  help  there. 

The  Chaihman.  You  are  not  now  in  arrears  with  the  work? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Generally  speakijig,  I  should  say  not. 

The  (^hairman.  \Miere  would  there  be  any  arrearages  in  the  ^  ork  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  this  local  land-office  work. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  what  particular  class  of  work? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  it  might  occur? 

The  Cil\h{m AX.  If  there  is  anv  arrearao^e,  where  is  it?  You  do  not 
thijik  there  is  anv  ( 
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Mr.  Tallmax.  I   can  not  point   out   any.     I  could   name  some 

ofRces  that  are  a  little  bit  congested.     For  instance,  we  are  having 

many  contests  in  oil  lands,  and  I  know  there  is  a  heavy  business*  at 

CJreat  Falls,  Havre,  and  Glasgow,  Mont.     I  know  that  a  few  months 

ago  there  were  some  old  contests  that  had  been  pending  too  long 

in  those  offices,  and  we. have  taken  steps  to  eliminate  them.     Then, 

there  is  a  heavy  business  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  kind  of  business  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Largely  homestead  entries  and  entries  under  the 

desert-land  law.     A  tremendous  business  has  been  done,  I  might  say, 

luider  the  act  you  passed  last  year  allowing  a  man  who  had  filed 

application  for  homestead  to  apply  to  have  it  designated  under  the 

enlarged-homestead  act.     That  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase 

in  the  work.     We  had  that  matter  up  yesterday,  and  I  estimated 

that  we  had  had  15,000  such  applications  since  the  act  passed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  heard  from  one  place  in  my  State  the  other  day, 
a  place  where  a  large  number  of  those  applications  had  gone  through 
the  office,  complainmg  that  the  applications  had  not  been  acted  upon; 
but  they  say  tnat  that  was  not  tne  fault  of  your  office. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  true;  they  are  handled  in  the  local  offices. 
Mr.  Mondell.  I  was  in  that  same  office  last  vear,  and  while  I  was 
there  I  wanted  to  telephone,  but  they  said  that  they  had  no  telephone. 
WTiile  that  country  and  all  the  region  around  in  every  direction  is 
covered  with  good  telephone  lines,  there  was  no  telephone  in  that 
office.  The  people  in  that  country,  where  the  roads  are  bad  and  the 
distances  are  long,  do  a  great  deal  of  their  business  over  the  telephone. 
I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  have  a  telephone,  and  they  said  that 
the  office  would  not  give  them  any.  I  took  that  matter  up  when  I 
came  on  here,  and  was  informed  at  the  Land  Office  here  that  they 
could  not  stand  the  expense.  I  think  the  expense  would  be  about 
the  same  that  it  costs  me  to  have  a  telephone  in  my  residence,  or 
possibly  a  little  more.  I  do  not  know  of  another  business  establish- 
ment in  that  entire  community,  big  or  little,  that  has  not  a  telephone. 
They  need  a  telephone  in  the  office  in  that  district,  which  is  over 
100  miles  square,  to  enable  people  to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  appli- 
cations, as  to  whether  certain  tracts  are  subject  to  entry,  or  as  to 
what,  if  any,  action  has  been  taken  relative  to  matters  the  people 
have  before  the  office.  In  some  cases  it  would  take  two  weeks  to  get 
that  information  by  letter  over  the  infrequent  mail  routes  out  there 
with  the  very  long  delays  at  various  points. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Here  is  our  experience  with  the  telephone  business: 
WTien  I  came  into  the  office,  tnere  were  no  telephones  in  the  local 
offices  except  one  or  two  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
officers  themselves  for  their  own  convenience.  The  appropriation 
would  not  permit  us  to  put  them  in.  We  did  put  in  some  'phones 
this  year.  Lender  the  appropriation  for  1916  we  were  able  to  supply 
enough  money  to  put  in  a  few  telephones  in  the  offices  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  In  some  of  the  larger  offices  we  are  now  maintain- 
ing telephones  at  a  cost  of  $886  a  year.  I  found  in  some  of  those 
cases,  which  I  picked  out  from  the  list  of  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  offices  that  I  thought  could  make  profitable  use  of 
telephones,  that  some  of  them  were  very  appreciative  and  some  of 
them  said  the  telephones  were  a  nuisance  and  that  they  did  not  care 
for  them. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  there  are  men  who  do  not  "wsnit  to  be 
bothered  and  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  by  a  telephone. 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  picked  out  a  number  of  the  larger  offices  and 
put  in  telephones. 

Mr.  Mondell.  During  the  short  time  that  I  was  in  that  office, 
quite  a  number  of  telepnone  messages  were  brought  in  from  around 
town.  The  people  would  telephone  to  somebody  in  towu  and  they 
would  bring  the  messages  to  tne  land  office.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
that  office  needed  a  telephone  very  badly  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  people  outsid3  who  wanted  to  know  the  status  of  their  business 
before  the  office,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  people  living  at 
the  head  of  Wind  River,  because  it  would  take  them  seven  days  to 
get  a  letter  through  and  in  the  case  of  people  living  over  in  the  conntrr 
beyond  the  range.  Nobody  knows  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  a 
letter  from  there  in  the  wintertime,  but  it  would  probably  take  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  some  convenience. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  a  public  telephone  office  in  the  same  place 
where  the  land  office  is,  and  not  verjr  tar  away.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  probably  a  convenience  that  is  worth  paying  for, 
and  it  is  our  desire  and  intention  to  extend  the  use  of  telephones 
wherever  we  can,  and  they  are  badly  needed.  We  can  pay  for  them 
under  this  appropriation. 

DEPOSITING   PUBLIC  MONEY. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  expense  of  depositing  public  moneys,  the 
current  appropriation  is  $1,000  and  your  estunate  is  $1,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  for  the  expense  of  transmitting  the  moneys 
received  by  the  receivers  of  public  moneys  in  the  United  States  land 
offices  to  authorized  United  otates  depositories.  I  will  add  here  that 
the  item  given  in  this  copy  of  the  bill  I  have  is  erroneous  in  that  it 
states  that  the  amount  unexpended  was  $385.99.  Additional  bills 
have  come  in  since  the  time  that  estimate  was  made,  making  the 
total  expenditures  8863.  Therefore,  the  real  balance  up  to  date  is 
$137  instead  of  the  amtnint  given  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  reduce  that,  and  possibly  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  it. 
Recently  the  Treasury  Department  has  required  us  to  make  these 
deposits  in  Federal  reserve  banks.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  has  not 
increased  the  cost  of  depositing  it,  but  I  think  it  will  bo  well  to  leave 
that  as  it  is  for  next  year. 

DEPREDATIONS   ON   PUBLIC  TIMBER.  / 

The  Chairman.  The  current  appropriation  imder  the  next  item, 
covering  depredations  on  pubhc  timber,  is  $475,000,  and  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $500,000.     What  is  the  situation  relative  to  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  work  is  in  better  shape  on  the  whole  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  There  is  a  considerable  arrearage  that  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  entirely  bring  up.  I  find  that  we  have  pending  now  in 
the  Department  of  tlustice  188  trespass  suits,  339  suits  to  cancel  pat- 
ents and  to  recover  damages  in  some  instances,  some  19  or  20  oil  land 
suits,  11  unlawful  inclosure  suits,  12  suits  to  cancel  rights  of  way,  and 
143  criminal  suits.     Of  course  these  suits  are  brought  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Land  Department  or  on  reports  made 'by  the  Land 
Department,  and  the  Lana  Department  has  to  fm*nish  the  evidence 
ana  assist  more  or  less  at  the  trial  of  the  cases.  Now,  outside  of  ,the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  our  regular  land  work  we  have  something 
over  18,000  cases  pending  for  investigation  in  the  field.  It  has  been 
about  20,000,  or  a  little  over  20,000,  for  the  last  two  years.  We  are 
deaninc  up,  in  round  numbers,  roughly,  20,000  cases  a  year.  It  was 
a  little  less  last  year  than  the  year  oeiore  because  of  the  decrease  in 
the  appropriation  and  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  very  compli- 
cated work  in  connection  with  the  California  oil  cases.  The  only  pur- 
pose I  have  in  asking  for  this  additional  $25,000  is  to  bring  that  work 
a  little  closer  up  to  date.  We  are  trying  all  along  the  line  to  handle 
the  Land  Office  business  on  a  more  prompt  basis,  and  if  we  can  get 
this  work  cleaned  up,  we  can  handle  the  field  investigations  a  little 
more  expeditiously,  which  I  think  is  quite  desirable. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  have  been  two  classes  of  cases  called  to  my 
attention  where  considerable  complaint  has  beemnade  on  account  of 
delay  in  examinations.  I  am  sure  that  the  office  at  Cheyenne  is  very 
efficiently  conducted,  and  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can  with  their 
present  force.  One  of  the  classes  of  cases  that  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  about  is  the  matter  of  cutting  timber  by  home- 
steaders. \  ou  are  keeping  a  much  closer  surveillance  of  that  class  of 
business  than  you  did  lormerly  ? 
Mr.  Tallman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  have  a  great- deal  more  business  in  con- 
nection with  it  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  Monde  LL.  And  the  homesteader  is  generally  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  regulations  which  compels  or  provides  that  he 
shall  give  notice  of  any  cutting? 
Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  these  do  not  take  much  time,  \'et  they  do 
take  some  time.  Then,  there  are  cases  where  the  homesteader  must 
get  permission  before  he  can  cut  himself  or  cut  through  an  agent. 
Now,  those  are  cases  where  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  prompt 
action  be  taken.  In  many  cases,  if  the  homesteader  can  not  get  his 
permit  within  a  month  or  two  after  making  application,  it  is  of  no 
value  to  him,  because  the  cutting  season  or  winter  season  is  over. 
Then  he  has  not  the  time  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  he  can  not 
cut  until  another  winter  comes  on.  Now,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  of  that  sort,  due,  I  think,  entii'ely  to  a  lock  of  force  at  the 
Cheyenne  office.  Then,  there  have  been  complaints  from  home- 
steaders in  cases  where  an  investigation  had  been  ordered  at  the  home- 
stead, after  proof  and  before  the  issuance  of  patent,  that  the  investi- 
gations have  been  long  delayed.  There  have  been  some  cases,  and 
quite  a  number  of  cases,  where  a  withdrawal  of  some  kind  had  been 
made  immediately  before  proof  or  after  proof,  and,  while  under  your 
regulations  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  the  bona  fides  of  the  home- 
steader before  the  issuance  of  patent,  his  patent  is  good  and  will  come, 
provided  his  entry,  residence,  and  cultivation  are  bona  fide  in  every 
respect.  Now,  it  takes  some  time  to  go  a  long  distance  to  make  an 
examination  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  rather  exasperating  to  the  home- 
steader if  he  has  to  wait  too  long.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  com- 
plaints of  that  kind.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  an  unusual 
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condition  of  that  sort,  because  I  believe  the  work  is  in  better  condition 
than  it  was,  but  still  there  is  quite  a  bit  to  be  hoped  for  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Tallman.  You  have  described  a  condition  which,  in  a  general 
way,  I  think  is  exactly  true,  but,  taking  the  work  as. a  whole,  it  is  in 
better  shape  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  investigations  and  reports  are  made  more 
promptly  now.  You  can  understand  that  we  have  got  to  organize  this 
work  and  handle  it  on  an  economical  and  practical  basis,  or  we  never 
would  get  through.  Now,  it  is  not  desirable,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  to 
send  a  man  away  to  a  distant  point  in  the  State  to  investigate  one 
little  case,  and  we  must  group  them  as  much  as  possible.  I  do  not 
want  to  try  to  do  this  work  so  fast  that  we  can  not  get  as  much 
advantage  as  we  can  from  a  reasonable  grouping  of  the  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  none  of  the  ordinary  entry  investigations 
should  under  any  circumstances  require  over  six  months.  I  want  to 
reduce  that  time  in  many  cases  to  three  months.  That  is  the  best  we 
can  do  on  the  average  case,  but  we  can  hasten  the  very  urgent  cases 
and  handle  them  in  shorter  time.  We  want  to  get  them  out  a  little 
more  rapidly,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  there  is  for  asking  for  this 
additional  appropriation,  or  for  asking  that  you  put  it  where  it  was 
two  years  ago — that  is,  at  $500,000.  We  have  had  about  13  less 
men  on  our  roll  as  a  result  of  that  reduction. 

INCREASES  IN   SALARIES — PER  DIEM  IN   UEU   OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  make  some  considerable 
increases  in  compensation  here,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  is  only  one  increase  there,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
that  is  really  more  than  nominal,  as  compared  with  conditions  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.     You  will  notice  some  new  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  increase  of  $500  for  your  chief  of 
field  service,  an  increase  of  $600  for  one  chief  of  field  division,  and 
there  is  a  proposed  increase  for  four  other  chiefs  of  field  divisions. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  increases  proposed  here. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  in  that  connection  that  I  do 
not  care  to  be  bound  very  much  by  that.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
increases  stated  in  the  estimates  are  altogether  accurate  as  to  what 
we  really  have  in  mind.  That  statement  was  made  up  some  months 
ago,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it.  Under  the  appropriation 
wnich  we  have  had  during  recent  years  provision  is  made  for  $3  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  Under  the  system  as  it  was  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  office,  and  as  it  remained  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year  1915,  we  paid  our  men  a  stipulated  salary  and  $3  per  day 
in  Ueu  of  subsistence  for  the  entire  time  of  each  man  when  he  was  oh 
duty,  or  $90  per  month  in  lieu  of  subsistence  whether  he  was  at  head- 

Suarters  or  whether  he  was  traveling.  Now,  the  comptroller  took 
old  of  that  matter  and  decided  that  under  the  law  we  could  not  pay 
anything  in  lieu  of  subsistence  when  a  man  was  at  his  official  head- 
quarters. Their  salaries  had  been  generally  fixed  on  the  basis  of  this 
$3  payment,  and  while  the  comptroller  held  that  it  is  properly  con- 
sidered not  additional  compensation,  in  effect  it  is  so  much  money 
that  a  man  gets,  however  you  may  look  at  it.     Now,  this  $3  per  day 
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that  our  men  got,  that  is,  men  who  were  traveling  in  the  Western 
States  most  of  the  time,  just  about  paid  the  expense,  and  whatever 
they  were  able  to  save  on  it  when  at  nome,  when  they  got  their  sub- 
sistence for  less,  just  about  offset  any  additional  expense  that  they 
vrere  put  to  when  away,  over  and  above  the  $3  per  day.  I  think  you 
can  readily  see  that  $3  is  a  very  close  stipend  on  which  to  live  wnile 
traveling. 

Mr.  UiLLBTT.  Does  that  include  the  traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No,  sir;  they  got  that  in  addition  to  their  trans- 
portation and  sleeping-car  expenses.  They  received  $90  per  month, 
^"hich  is  about  equal  to  the  actual  expense  the  men  were  put  to  for 
subsistence.  There  were  some  men,  especially  the  timber  cruisers 
and  some  others,  who  could  save  money  on  that  $3  per  day  basis. 
The  comptroller's  decision  was  effective  on  April  1,  1915.  The 
decision  was  rendered  before  that  time,  but  the  comptroller,  at  our 
request,  permitted  us  to  go  ahead  until  the  completion  of  the  month. 
Iq  consequence  of  that  decision  these  men  only  get  the  per  diem  when 
they  are  away  from  headquarters.  Following  that,  on  July  1,  1915, 
we  made  some  increases  in  salaries  with  the  idea  of  making  a  reason- 
able offset  for  the  loss  the  men  had  sustained  as  a  result  of  this  cutting 
off  of  the  per  diem.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time  and  we  had  not 
tried  it  long  enough  to  know  how  much  increase  they  ought  to  have 
in  order  to  fairly  offset  it  and  still  pay  a  reasonable  compensation. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  class  of  employees  are  these  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  These  men  are  special  agents,  irrigation  engineers, 
mining  engineers,  and  timber  cruisers  mostly.  The  special  agents  as  a 
rule  are  lawyers,  or  people  who  have  qualified  in  land-oflSce  work. 
I  have  made  a  tabiuation,  taking  86  men  who  when  the  change 
was  made  were  working  on  the  old  basis.  I  took  86  men  who 
had  worked  from  July  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1914.  Then  I  have 
taken  the  period  from  July  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915,  or  the 
same  perioa  of  six  months  after  the  per  diem  had  been  cut  off  and 
after  we  had  increased  those  salaries.  Now,  I  figured  out  just  how 
it  affected  these  men.  It  did  not  affect  them  tne  same  way.  For 
instance,  we  have  an  officer  known  as  chief  of  field  division  who  has 
chaise  of  field  headquarters. 

His  business  requires  him  to  be  there  at  his  headquarters  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  time.  Before  that  he  got  $3  a  day  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, though  he  was  Uving  at  home,  pemaps.  That  S3  a  day  was 
practically  entirely  cut  off  &om  him  and  it  simplv  amounted  to  a 
reduction  in  his  salary  of  $90  a  month.  Now,  taking  them  all  to- 
gether the  average  salary  we  paid  in  1914  was  $130  and  the  average 
per  diem  in  1914  was  $88,  making  a  total  average  of  $218  per  month. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  are  not  statutorv  salaries,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  on  the  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion. Two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  a  month  a  man  got  Doth 
for  subsistence  and  salary.  Now,  after  we  had  made  the  changes, 
namely,  cut  off  all  per  diem  and  increased  some  salaries,  the  average 
salary  was  $141  a  month  and  the  average  per  diem  $56  per  month,  or 
a  total  of  $197.  As  a  result  of  this  whole  operation  our  men  are  get- 
ting $21  a  month  less  on  the  average  than  tney  got  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  And  you  are  saving  just  so  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  we  are  saving  the  expense  of  these  men. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  mean,  there  is  nothing  else  that  takes  it  up  ? 
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Mr.  Tallman.  No;  it  is  a  saving.  I  might  say  that  the  saving 
on  that  per  diem,  taken  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest,  amounts  to, 
roughly,  about  $20,000  a  year,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
comptroller. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  would  it  be  better  to  have 
all  this  class  of  men  receive  their  per  diem  without  regard  to  where 
they  were  located — provide  for  that  by  law  or  allow  the  matter  to 
stand  as  it  is — ^with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  make  some 
increases  to  adjust  matters  to  the  new  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I  have  decided  that  the  latter  course  is  preferable. 

Mr,  GiLLETT.  You  have  the  right  to  do  that  at  the  present  time, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No;  oidj  in  this  way:  There  is  a  general  provision 
of  law  that  we  shall  not  increase  anv  salaries  imder  the  lump  sum 
appropriation  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  amount  paid  the  year 

Erevious  for  the  same  or  similar  service.  Now,  that  is  mterpreted  to 
e  governed  by  the  highest  salary  paid  in  the  class.  The  most  salary 
that  we  paid  any  man  was  $2,400  a  year,  the  salaries  running  from 
$1,200  to  $2,400,  the  $2,400  bein^  paid  to  two  or  three  chiefs  of 
divisions  who  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time,  and  who  were 
very  efficient.  They  were,  however,  getting  the  $90  a  month  in 
addition  to  that  as  per  diem,  so  it  made  them  a  very  fair  compensa- 
tion. Now  we  can  not  increase  anybody,  as  we  understand  it,  over 
$2,400,  and  in  order  to  equaUze  this  thing  we  are  asking  the  privil^e 
of  putting  the  higher  classes  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,700  instead  of 
$2,400,  and  then  grading  it  from  that  down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  not  compensate  a  man  who  was  at 
headquarters  a  large  portion  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  the  old  rule  they  were  getting  $3  a  day? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  it  would  not  be  as  much  as  some  of  them 
were  getting  before,  even  at  $2,700. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.   Not  if  they  got  $2,400  and  $90  a  month. 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  $90  a  month  amounted  to  about  $1,080  a 
year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  be  something  over  $3,500  a  j^ear? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  get  that  now,  you  see ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  say  that  is  what  they  used  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes.  I  am  very  sure  that  $2,700  for  the  United 
States  proper  and  $3,000  for  Alaska,  considering  the  character  of 
those  men  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  asking  for  this 
apparent  increase,  which  is  not  an  increase,  in  fact,  is  fully  justified. 
Tliese  men  have  been  in  the  service,  or  the  better  part  of  them,  for  a 
great  many  years.  They  are  experienced.  They  are  qualified,  and 
they  are  accomplishing  more  work  per  man  than  any  new  men  or 
any  untried  or  inexperienced  men  could  possibly  think  of  domg. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  lost  any  of  them  since  this  ruling  was 
made? 

Mr.  Tallman.  A  few.  We  lost  a  man  the  other  day.  He  wrote 
in — he  was  an  oil  expert  in  our  service — and  stated  that  he  could  not 
get  along  without  the  per  diem,  and  he  left  the  service  and  was  picked 
up  by  a  private  company.  I  am  beset  now  with  complaints  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  that  has  resulted  from  this,  and  I 
want  to  correct  it  fairly.     I  believe,  now  that  we  have  tried  this 
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thing  out,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  service  to  abide 
bv  the  comptroller's  decision,  so  far  as  any  legislation  is  concerned, 
but  increase  the  salaries,  so  that  they  will  be  fair  in  proportion  to 
the  service  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  the  practice  prevail  of  aUowing 
subsistence  without  regard  to  where  a  man  was  located  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I  think  it  has  always  prevailed  under  that  appro- 
priation, as  far  as  I  know.  It  has  been  the  common  practice  all 
al  )ng. 

The  Chairman.  The  per  diem,  then,  was  paid  to  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  except  to  the  chief  of  the  field  service.  He 
never  received  it  when  he  was  in  Washington;  only  when  he  was  in 
the  field.  Now,  as  to  the  chief  of  the  field  service,  I  am  putting  his 
salary  at  $3,500,  because  he  gets  uq  per  diem  in  Washington,  and  his 
travel  when  he  is  away,  going  from  one  headquarters  to  another,  is 
mostly  on  the  trains  traveling  from  one  city  to  another,  and  his 
$3  per  diem  when  he  is  away  does  not  begin  to  meet  his  actual  and 
necessary  subsistence.  Moreover,  $3,500  is  the  smallest  amount 
received  by  the  head  of  any  comparable  organization  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  insert  the  words  ^'and  others*' 
so  that  it  wiU  read  *' including  necessary  sleeping-car  fares,  except 
when  agents  and  others  are  Employed  in  Alaska  they  may  be  allowed 
not  exceeding  $5  per  day  each  in  fieu  of  subsistence." 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year.  There  is  a  mis- 
take in  print  there,  as  $5  is  what  they  are  now  allowed.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  recommendation. 

The  (Stairman.  What  do  you  intend  to  accomplish  by  inserting 
the  words  '*and  others''  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  to  make  the  language  here  harmonize  with 
first  line  of  proviso.  The  per  diem  was  reduced  last  year  from  $6  to 
$5.  There  is  a  mistake  in  printing.  That  amount  is  about  right  if 
we  are  enabled  to  pay  decent  salaries.  I  may  say  that  $3,000  in 
Alaska  is  practically  the  least  amount  that  a  man,  especially  if  he 
has  a  family,  with  $5  per  diem,  can  live  on.  The  field  division  head- 
quarters for  Alaska  used  to  be  at  Seattle,  but  I  moved  the  head- 
quarters to  Juneau,  and  the  agent  is  there  with  his  family.  He 
travels  over  Alaska  a  good  deal,  and  when  he  is  away  he  must  main- 
tain his  family  at  a  separate  place,  and  the  rents,  cost  of  living,  and 
everything  are  high.  I  was  talking  to  the  chiei  of  that  division  a 
few  days  ago,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  both 
ends  meet  on  $2,400  and  maintain  himself  and!^  family  in  any  kind  of 
shape  or  in  the  way  he  has  to  and  attend  to  his  business,  and  the 
$5  per  diem,  when  he  is  traveling,  is  all  used  up.  He  has  to  have 
special  clothing  and  equipment  that  the  Government  does  not  pay 
for,  in  addition. 

MOTORCYCLES. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  You  are  asking  to  be  permitted  to  expend  $5,000 
for  motorcvcles  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I  think  we  can  effect  a  saving.  I  want  to  try  it  out 
on  a  small  scale.     Take,  for  instance,  Montana,  where  we  have  a  large 
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number  of  what  we  might  call  little  cases,  the  investigation  of  home- 
steads, appraising  the  timber  on  a  claim,  or  getting  Sie  character  of 
an  isolated  tract,  all  of  which  we  have  to  examine,  and  we  want  to  do 
it  as  promptly  as  we  can.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  a  man  goes  to  a 
town  and  hires  either  a  motor  vehicle  or  a  rig  and  goes  out  to  uie  place 
of  the  examination  and  the  Government  pays  for  the  motor  vehicle 
or  whatever  sort  of  rig  he  hires.  I  apprehend  that  with  a  motor  cycle, 
which  a  man  can  take  on  a  train  with  him,  he  can  simply  go  where  he 
wants  to  go  and  come  back.  We  are  paying  out  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  motor  cycle  hire,  a  good  deal  of  money  lor  automobile  hire,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  team  hire.  While  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
m  certain  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  other  sections  where  I  think 
we  can  make  this  motor-cycle  business  work  to  advantage  and  effect  a 
saving.  , 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  to  let  a  man  take  his  own  transporta- 
tion around  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes.  I  im  quite  sure  that  can  be  done  in  certain 
sections.  I  have  one  agent  located  at  Fairbanks,  iUaska,  and  he  uses 
a  motor  cycle  there  even  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  By  means 
of  a  shoe  on  the  front  wheel  he  is  able  to  uso  that  method  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  metin  the  front  wheel  slides? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yts.  But  the  principal  places  where  we  want  to 
use  these  are  in  the  Western  States,  where  they  can  get  over  the 
country  very  rapidly.  A  good  many  of  our  men  arc  using  them 
right  now,  but  thty  have  to  pay  for  the  hiring  of  them. 

protection   of  lands   involved   in    OREGON   AND  CALIFORNIA  RAIL- 
ROAD   FORFEITURE    SUIT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretar\'  of 
Agriculture,  or  otherwise,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  most  advisable,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  patrol  to  prevent  trespass  and  to  guard  against  and  check  fires  upon 
the  lands  involved  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  t'.  The  Oregon  &  California  Rail- 
road Co.  and  others,  suit  No.  3340,  in  the  district  court  for  the  district  of  Oregon, 
now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 'States. 

You  are  asking  for  $25,000  more. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I  do  not  know  what  to  sav  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  The  1  ublic  Lands  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
now  working  on  proposed  legislation  for  the  disposition  of  this  grant. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  am  getting  a  lot  of  letters  from  my  constituents 
asking  me  to  vote  on  some  bill.     Can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  can  expkin  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  the  nature  of  this  work  which  requires  this 
additional  money. 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  railroad  company  two  years  ago,  when  I  came 
before  your  committee,  refused  to  put  up  another  dollar  for  protec- 
tion against  fire,  and  the  Oregon  people  are  very  anxious  to  have 
whoever  owns  these  lands  do  their  snare  toward  its  protection.  They 
have  quite  a  complete  organization,  private  and  public,  for  protec- 
tion against  fires.  Your  committee  allowed  this  $25,000,  ana  prac- 
tically all  of  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Forestry  Service,  and  they 
used  it  in  conjunction  with  their  operations  in  near-by  forest  reserves, 
and  that  is  the  way  we  have  done  this  work. 
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The  Chairman.  This  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Forestry  Service, 
and  thev  administer  it  ? 

Mr.  TOLLMAN.  That  is  the  way  we  have  done  it;  yes. 

HEARINGS   IN   LAND  ENTRIES. 

The  Chairman.  Hearings  in  land  entries:  The  appropriation  is 
$35,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $35,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  just  about  the  right  amount.  We  spent 
$32,475.78  in  1915.  We  held  526  hearings,  and  we  have  507  pending 
now.  That  shows  about  the  way  it  runs,  and  it  will  take  just  about 
this  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  about  this  sum  annually  to  pay  these 
expenses  ? 

Air.  Tallman.  Yes. 

REPRODUCING   PLATS   OF   SURVEYS. 

The  Chairman.  Reproducing  plats  of  surveys:  The  appropriation 
is  $5,000,  and  vou  are  asking  for  the  same  amount.  Are  these  sur- 
ve  vs  of  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes.  Part  of  that  money  is  expended,  you  will 
notice  from  the  statement,  for  reproduction  of  old  plats,  850  sets,  and 
for  reproduction  of  original  plats,  538  sets.  We  make  three  official 
copies  of  every  plat  of  survey,  one  for  the  Surveyor  General,  one  for 
the  local  United  States  land  office,  and  one  for  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  we  print  an  edition  of  22  copies  of  each  official  township 

fdat,  which  we  keep  in  stock  and  sell  to  the  pubhc  at  25  cents  and 
amish  free  to  the  Government.  That  is  what  this  money  pays  for. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  surveying  work,  there  will  be  next  year 
close  to  1,000  original  plats  to  be  made.  The  only  result,  of  course, 
will  be  to  reduce  what  we  will  have  left  for  reproduction  of  old  plats. 
The  balance  of  that  money  is  used  for  the  reproduction  of  ola,  de- 
faced plats  by  the  lithographic  process.  This  appropriation  pays  for 
1,388  editions  each  year. 

RESTORATION  OF  LAND  IN  FOREST  RESERVES. 

The  Chairman.  Restoration  of  lands  in  forest  reserves:  The  ap- 
propriation is  $15,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount.  This 
IS  for  advertising  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  This  is  for  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  requires  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  law  authorizes  it  but  does  not  require  it.  We 
spent  $14,842.17  last  year.  You  may  recall  I  was  afraid  we  would 
not  have  money  enough  last  year,  but  we  did.  This  is  for  notico 
of  restoration  imder  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  or  any  large  generi.l 
restoration  under  the  authority  of  the  President  to  restore. 

OPENING    INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  ** Opening  Indian  reservations  (reimbursable): 
For  expenses  pertaining  to  the  opening  to  entry  and  settlement  of 
such  Indian  reservation  lands  i\s>  may  be  opened  during  the  fiscal  year 
1917." 
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You  are  asking  for  $15,000.  What  reservations  are  in  contempla- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  make  a  definite  estimate. 
We  can  not  open  reservations  until  they  are  turned  over  to  us,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  Indian  Office.  We  have  work  enough  ahead  and  in  sight 
to  require  twice  this  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  not  likely  we  will  be 
able  to  get  to  it  this  year.  The  principal  reservations  we  have  new 
work  on  is  in  connection  with  handling  the  Fort  Berthold  lands  in 
North  Dakota  and  action  in  connection  with  the  Colville  Indian 
Reservation  in  Washington.  The  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  in 
Montana  is  ready,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  will  be  allowed  to  do 
anvthing  with  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  the  one  near  Glacier  Park  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  has  been  ceded,  but  the  Indian  Office  wants 
some  more  legislation;  I  do  not  know  why.  We  are  liable  to  sell 
some  land  in  tne  Cheyenne  River  and  Stanciing  Rock  Indian  Reserva- 
tions in  1917.  There  would  be  about  16,000  acres  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  (Idaho)  Reservation.  The  Colville  Reservation  is  the  biggest 
one  and  we  will  probably  have  a  drawing  there.  There  will  be  at 
least  350,000  acres  in  all  probability  to  dispose  of.  There  is  a  little 
work  in  connection  with  the  Crow  Indian  lands  in  Montana,  and  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Devil's 
Lake  Indian  lands  in  North  Dakota,  and  some  remaining  land  yet 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana, 
which  we  will  dispose  of  in  1917.  We  have  already  conducted 
registration  of  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.,  as  I  mentioned,  and  theopening 
is  set  for  the  selection  of  lands  next  spring.  There  is  a  little  land  in 
the  Round  Vallev  Indian  Reservation  in  California,  about  40,000 
acres.  There  will  possibly  be  some  work  to  do  in  the  Uinta  Indian 
Reservation  in  Utah,  and  possibly  some  work  to  be  done  in  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation.  In  addition  to  that,  we  will  doubtless  seD  a 
number  of  town  sites,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  advance  what 
there  will  be  a  demand  for.  We  may  not  have  need  for  all  of  this 
appropriation,  but  I  think  it  had  better  be  left  about  the  way  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  uncertain  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  an  uncertain  expenditure.'  We  can  not  tell 
in  advance.  Just  at  present,  I  do  not  think  we  will  need  it  all,  but 
we  can  not  tell. 

SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  OF  PUBLIC  LAND. 

The  Chairman.  For  surveys  and  resurveys  of  public  lands,  the 
appropriation  is  $700,000,  and  the  estimate  is  $700,000.  What  is 
the  situation  relative  to  the  public-land  surveys?. 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  work  is  going  on  very  satisfactorily  in  the  field. 
We  surveyed  in  the  last  field  season,  speaking  of  the  calendar  year 
and  not  the  fiscal  year,  in  round  numbers,  approximately  18,000.000 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  4,000,000  acres  more  than  you  sur- 
veyed the  previous  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No;  about  1,000,000  more  for  field  work. 
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The  Chairman.  You  stated  last  year,  I  think,  that  during  the 
past  field  season  you  surveyed  over  14,000,000  acres  outside  of  rail- 
road grants.^ 

Mr.  Tallman.  This  figure  of  18,000,000  acres  includes  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Excluding  the  railroad  grants,  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  land  within  railroad  land  grants  amounted  to 
3,800,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  the  railways  pay  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  They  pay  for  half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  15,000,000  acres  surveyed 
outside  of  railroad  grants? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Tes;  about  fourteen  pr  fifteen  millions. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  now  per  mile? 

Mj.  Tallman.  The  cost  varies  very  materially.  I  have  the  cost 
here  figured  on  an  acreage  and  mileage  basis.  JPubUc-land  surveys 
in  Alaska  cost  S58  a  mile  and  18  cents  an  acre;  in  Arizona,  $10.80  a 
mile  and  3.4  cents  per  acre;  California,  $10  per  mile  and  3.2  cents 
per  acre,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  average  cost  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  average  cost  per  acre  of  the  public-land  sur- 
veys, not  including  railroad  surveys,  is  3.8  cents  per  acre,  or  $11.95 
per  mile. 

Mj.  Gillett.  I  presume  the  cost  in  Alaska  is  much  higher  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  brings  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Well,  it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  place 
surveyed.  We  do  work  in  the  States,  in  Idaho,  and  in  the  high 
moimtainous  coxmtries  on  these  railroad  surveys  which  is  very 
expensive  because  most  of  them  are  in  a  precipitous  country.  Some 
of  the  work  we  do  in  Alaska  is  not  mucli  more  expensive  than  the 
work  in  the  States.  Under  a  special  act  we  surveyed  the  three  coal 
fields  of  Alaska,  Bering  River,  Matanuska  and  Nenana*  we  had  a 
special  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  that  work.  We  did  that  work 
last  summer,  and  also  made  a  topographic  survey  in  conjunction 
with  the  land  survey. 

The  Chairman,  ts  this  system  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
contract  system  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Very;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Furthermore, 
we  have  improved  the  method  of  handling  the  business  and  getting 
it  done.  I  found  when  I  took  hold  of  this  matter  that  from  the  time 
the  settler  made  application  for  survey  until  the  time  the  plat  was 
filed  in  the  local  land  office  so  he  could  file  on  the  land,  as  a  rule, 
was  not  less  than  three  years  and  sometimes  rather  more  than  that. 
We  are  now  shortening  the  time  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  be  now  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  At  the  present  time  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
in  some  instances  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  ideal  situation  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  about  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  done  within  a  year,  would  it  be  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  handling  this  surveying  business,  the  larger 
areas  you  can  handle  in  a  certain  territory,  the  cheaper  you  can 
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handle  the  business.  We  have  improved  the  handling  of  our  parties, 
and  we  have  irnproved  our  note-writing  system  so  that  we  keep  the 
parties  in  the  field  continuously.  For  instance,  I  had  ^43  parties 
surveying  railroad  land  grants  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Montana 
last  summer,  and  when  tne  weather  got  bad  there,  instead  of  taking 
these  men  off  the  work  and  sending  them  off  somewhere  to  write  up 
their  notes,  the  notes  were  prepared  by  somebody  else,  and  those  43 
parties  are  now  operating  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  railroad  surveying  progressing? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  thought  that  two  seasons  would 
practically  complete  it ;  do  you  still  think  that  1 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  will  be  done  by  the  end  of  this  coming  December. 
I  told  you,  when  we  had  some  discussion  over  this  matter,  that  there 
were  some  10,000,000  acres  of  land  to  be  surveyed,  and  we  have 
surveyed  6,000,000  acres,  and  the  other  4,000,000  acres  will  be  fin- 
ished up  in  the  field  by  December  31  next,  or  all  of  it  except,  possibly, 
some  few  scattering  tracts.  You  will  understand  that  that  is  not 
done  under  this  appropriation. 

SURVEYORS  IN  ALASKA,  PAY  OP. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  authority  to  pay  $300  to  surveyors 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  just  what  they  get  now.  They  get  under 
the  present  law  a  maximum  of  $10  per  dav,  and  this  is  simply  trans- 
ferring them  from  a  per  diem  to  a  monthly  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  pay  them  $10  a  day,  and  you  want  to 
pay  them  $300  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  give  them  other  privileges  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  will  give  them  some  leave  privileges  on  the 
monthly  basis  that  they  would  not  have  on  the  per  diem  oasis. 


PAY  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  SURVEYS. 


The  Chairman.  You  ask  to  be  permitted  to  increase  the  compen- 
sation of  one  supervisor  of  surveys  from  $250  to  $300  per  month,  and 
you  ask  for  10  supervisors  at  $250  per  month  instead  of  supervisors  at 
about  $170  or  $180  per  month. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  proposition  is  identically  the  same  thing  as 
the  other;  that  is,  it  is  the  per  diem  business.  A  supervisor  of  sur- 
veys who  expends  $1,000,000  a  year  and  is  getting  good  results,  is 
worth  $300  per  month,  and  that  is  the  lowest  salary  that  I  know  of 
paid  in  the  Government  Service  for  men  holding  uke  positions.  I 
find  men  employed  in  the  Forestry  Service,  the  Reclamation  Service, 
and  Geological  Survey  Service  receiving  anywhere  from  $3,500  to 
$5,000  per  year  for  doing  this  class  of  work.  If  a  man  can  handle 
this  business  and  handle  it  successfully  and  get  good  results,  he  is 
worth  his  hire.  Besides,  this  is  not  an  increase,  because  thev  have 
had  their  per  diem  of  $3  per  day  cut  off  just  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  special  agents.  We  have  now  10  surveyors  employed  in  a 
supervisory  capacity.  Our  field  surveying  organization  consists  of 
two  supervisons,  one  in  the  Western  States  and  Alaska,  and  one  who 
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operates  in  certain  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Then  the  whole 
country  is  divided  into  districts  with  an  assistant  supervisor,  which 
is  simply  an  office  designation  of  the  man  acting  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  over  each.  Now,  these  men  are  largely  traveUng,  but  they 
do  not  get  any  per  diem  now  when  at  headquarters  or  in  camp,  and 
I  simply  want  to  pay  these  men  substantially  what  they  have  been 
been  getting,  or  what  they  were  getting  before  the  comptroUer's 
decision,  ana  under  this  arrangement  which  I  am  providing  they 
they  will  not  get  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  is  in  camp  is  that  construed  as  his 
headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No,  sir;  the  comptroller  construes  it  so  that  we 
can  furnish  actual  subsistence,  if  we  desire,  in  place  of  the  money; 
and  we  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  the  men  in  the  field.  The  average 
cost  of  that  in  the  United  States  is  about  86  cents  per  day  per  man. 
The  supervisor  has  to  be  on  the  move  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and 
it  is  the  same  way  with  the  assistant  supervisors,  or  men  who  are 
acting  in  a  supervisory  capacity  over  the  men  in  the  field.  Some- 
times tbis  organization  runs  up  to  over  a  thousand  people,  including 
taemsters  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  need  that  many  men  acting 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  We  have  them  now,  and  we  call  them 
assistant  supervisors.  TTieir  per  diem  was  cut  off  under  the  comp- 
troller's decision,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  under  this  arrangement 
proposed  here  they  will  get  any  more  than  they  were  getting  before 
the  compti  oiler's  decision,  nor  any  more  than  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  formerly  you  paid  them 
all  $3  per  day.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  paid  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  86  cents  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No;  we  paid  the  members  of  the  field  service  all 
S3  per  day;  the  surveyors  have  been  paid  in  various  ways.  Some 
were  paid  $3  per  day  when  not  in  camp. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  pay  the  supervisors,  for  instance,  $3  per  day  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  only  when  away  from  headquarters,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  assistant  supervisors. 

ARBBARS  OF  WORK,   SURYETORS  OENERAL's  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  us  to  drop  out  the  authority  to  use 
$25,000  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  work  in  the  surveyors  general's 
offices. 

Mr.  Tai.lman.  That  was  provided  for  in  certain  recommendations 
I  made  in  connection  with  the  legislative  bill. 

The  $25,000  is  left  out  in  the  hope  that  our  recommendations  in 
connection  with  the  legislative  bill  as  to  a  number  of  these  surveyors 
general's  oflaces  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  use  all  of  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  used  about  $17,000.  You  will  understand  that 
tliis  system  of  surveying,  which  has  been  giving  good  results,  in- 
creases the  work  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors  general  proportionately, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  use  this  $25,000  in  order  to  catch  up  with  tne 
slack  work.  So  far  as  the  offices  of  the  surveyors  general  are  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  whether  we  will  need  this  $25,000  or  any 
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{)ortion  of  it  to  assist  them,  depends  on  the  individual  items  in  the 
egislative  appropriation  bill,  if  those  items  were  allowed  as  recom- 
mended in  the  legislative  bill,  we  can  get  along  without  this  $25,000. 
I  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  I  made  a 
revised  estimate,  and  it  is  my  beUef  that  if  we  have  received  the 
appropriations  that  were  suggested  in  that  letter,  even  though  there 
were  some  reductions  from  the  former  estimates,  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  sufficient  without  the  use  of  this  $25,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  the  commissioner  had  better  take  the  bill 
and  check  it  up  and  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  we  have  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  the  office  work  out  of  the  way  of  the  field  service;  otherwise 
we  gam  no  advantage  by  doing  an  increased  amount  of  field  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  look  that  up  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  March  S,  1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations ^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  In  the  course  of  my  testimony  before  your  committjee 
on  the  2^Xh  ultimo,  attention  was  called  to  the  provision  in  the  item  ''Surveying  the 
public  lands,"  allowing  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  from  such  appropriation  for 
personal  services  in  the  offices  of  surveyors  general.  In  the  estimates  it  was  recom- 
mended that  this  privilege  be  omitted  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1917; 
as  I  explained  to  you  that  this  was  on  the  theory  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by  this  department  for  appropriations 
in  the  legislative  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  offices  of  surveyors  general,  in  wb^ch 
connection  it  was  recommended  that  the  separate  appropriations  for  contingent 
expenses  and  clerk  hire  in  the  various  offices  of  surveyors  general  be  consolidated 
into  one  appropriation,  suggesting  an  amount  therefor;  and  that  if  this  were  not  done, 
that  the  separate  appropriation  for  such  purposes  for  each  office  of  surveyor  general 
be  increased  in  accordance  with  revised  estimates  which  I  submitted  tb  your  com- 
mittee by  letter  under  date  of  January  31, 1916,  which  is  found  on  page  606  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

I  now  find  fliat  the  committee  did  not  adopt  our  recommendations  with  respect 
to  consolidating  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  and  clerk  hire  of  omcers 
of  surveyors  general,  and  I  also  find  that  the  aggregate  amount  allowed  in  all  the 
separate  appropriations  for  such  purpose  is  $21,200  less  than  recommended  in  my  said 
letter  above  referred  to. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have  to  recommend  that  the  provision  of 
the  sundry  civil  bill,  under  item  "Surveying  the  public  lands,"  allowing  the  use 
of  $25,000  from  such  appropriation  for  use  in  offices  of  surveyors  general,  be  continued 
the  same  as  in  the  current  appropriation.  Otherwise  I  am  confident  that  insufficient 
funds  will  be  available  to  keep  the  work  current  in  the  offices  of  surveyors  general. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Clay  Tallman. 

field  employees  detailed  to  general  land  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $15,000  for  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  field  surveying  service  temporarily  detailed  to  the 
General  Land  Office  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  experiment  in 
the  way  of  bringing  certain  field  men  in  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
Washington  office,  and  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
heavy  increase  all  along  the  line  in  the  surveying  work  in  the  field 
and  m  the  offices  of  the  surveyors  general  and  in  my  office.  For 
instance,  my  office  approved  last  year  something  over  11,000,000 
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acres  of  surveys — that  is,  we  approved  the  plats,  and  that  was  some 
three  or  four  million  acres  more  than  had  been  done  in  several  years. 
We  are  a  little  congested  right  now,  and  if  I  could  take  some  of  those 
experienced  field  men  during  the  winter  season,  for  whom  I  do  not 
have  employment  in  the  field,  and  bring  them  to  the  Washington 
office  for  two  or  three  months,  they  would  help  work  off  any  little 
congestion  that  might  occur  there.  It  would  do  them  good  and  do 
the  office  good.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  experience  and  practice  to 
them,  but  as  it  stands  now,  I  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  want  them  detailed  for  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallmax.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  they  do  now?  Are  the}'^  not  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  during  the  winter  season  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  former  practice  was,  growing  out  of  the  old 
contract  system  of  surveying,  for  the  surveyor  to  serve  in  the  field  in 
the  summer  time  and  get  up  his  notes  in  the  wintertime.  We  gradu- 
ally shortened  up  the  system  of  note  writing,  because  there  was  no 
occasion  for  that.  The  next  step  was  to  gather  them  together  at 
headquarters  and  have  the  notes  prepared  there  under  some  super- 
vision. The  next  step  is  the  one  we  are  trying  out  now  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  and  that  is  to  have  the  notes  wTitten  up  by  an  experi- 
enced note  writer. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  have  men  with  the  field  force  to  write 
the  notes  ? 

Mr.  Tallmax.  No,  sir.  The  field  man  on  the  line  makes  notes  in 
a  field  notebook,  and  formerly,  as  I  said,  the  surve^^'or  in  the  winter- 
time would  take  those  notebooks  and  transcribe  tftem,  and  then  the 
surveyor  general's  office  would  transcribe  them  a^ain.  I  am  trying 
to  shorten  that  process.  In  some  iaistances,  in  difficult  surveys  or 
complicated  surveys,  we  still  pursue  that  old  method.  It  is  necessary 
in  such  cases,  because  only  the  surveyor  can  handle  them  properly, 
but  in  straightaway^  surveys,  we  are  trying  out  the  plan  of  having 
somebody  else  to  take  those  field  tablets  immediately  after  they  are 
prepared  in  the  field  and  send  them  right  in. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Tallmax.  To  the  Surveyor  General's  office,  or  to  an  assistant 
supervisor  of  surveys;  that  is,  another  experienced  man  in  that 
work  takes  the  books  and  writes  up  the  notes.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  shorten  that  double  transcribmg  process.  Now,  in  the  winter 
time  we  are  trying  to  shift  our  work,  and  in  order  to  try  to  keep 
the  men  regularly  employed  throughout  the  year,  I  would  suggest 
that  some  of  them  be  brought  here  where  they  could  be  usea  to 
advantage.  That  can  be  done  partly  by  apportioning  the  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  partly  by  using  some  of  the  men 
in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors  general,  and,  as  I  have  said,  some  of 
them  could  be  brought  here  where  they  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  you  are  trying  to  give  them  work  all  the  year 
around  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  trying  to  do  that.  We  can  not 
keep  good  men  unless  we  arrange  to  have  work  for  them  the  year 
around. 
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ABANDONED   RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  For  abandoned  reservations  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $10,000  and  you  are  asking  $5,000.  In  1915  you  expended 
$1,250.33. 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  may  not  expend  that  amount  next  year  and  we 
may  spend  a  little  more.  We  have  a  little  surveying  to  do  on 
abandoned  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  depend  on  the  turning  over  of  those 
reservations  by  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No;  I  am  not  counting  on  anything  that  they  have 
not  turned  over.  There  is  one  of  some  size  in  Louisiana  that  is 
mixed  up  in  litigation  as  to  the  title  of  the  land  and  the  status  of 
it,  Fort  Sabine,  and  there  is  a  conflict  as  to  some  alleged  swamp 
claims  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  Louisiana.  We  have  a  little  surveying  to  do 
on  some  little  islands  recently  gotten  in  Florida,  but  the  principal 
thing  is  Fort  Assiniboine,  which  was  taken  care  of  by  special  act, 
so  that  we  did  not  have  any  use  for  the  appropriation.  This  appro- 
priation could  just  as  well  be  covered  into  tne  item  for  surveying 
the  public  lands  without  any  difficulty.  I  am  advised  that  the 
ruins  of  Casa  Grande  are  well  worth  protecting. 


Tuesday,  February  29,  1916. 
UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 
STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  OEDEGE  OTIS  SMITH,  DISECTOE. 

OFFICE   OF  DIRECTOR. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  office  of  the  director  you  are  asking  for 
$35,340  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  there  is  no  change. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  permanent  statutory  force  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

SCIENTIFIC   ASSISTANTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  scientific  assistants  you  are  asking  $29,900. 
Mr.  Smith.  Yos;  and  that  is  the  same. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 
ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS,   CONVENTIONS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  for  general  expenses  yon  are  asking  for 
some  modifications  in  language.  The  first  change  is  ''including  ex- 
penses of  attendance  upon  meetings  of  technical  and  professional 
societies  when  required  in  connection  with  authorized  official  work  of 
the  Survey." 

Mr.  Smith.  Such  attendance  is,  in  my  opinion,  important  if  not 
essential  in  connection  with  the  regular  official  work  of  the  Survey. 
As  it  now  stands,  a  member  of  the  Survey  who  in  the  line  of  official  work 
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ckttends  such  a  meeting  does  it  at  his  own  expense.  In  some  cases  we 
eonsider  it  so  important  that  we  incur  that  expense  and  pay  it  our- 
eolves.  It  is  not  m  any  sense  in  the  nature  of  a  junket.  At  tne  meet- 
ing of  such  professional  societies  are  gathered  the  very  men  that  we 
vrant  to  meet  in  connection  with  some  specific  part  of  the  ofiicial 
-work,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  visit  six  men  at  one  place  rather  than  the 
same  six  men  at  four,  five,  or  six  places;  and  that  is  the  time  they 

father  together.  Such  a  meeting  is  that  of  the  American  Institute  of 
lining  Engineers,  every  meeting  of  which  that  I  can  attend,  I  do 
attend.  At  the  present  time  it  involves  some  personal  expense  to 
myself;  but,  woi'se  than  that,  it  prevents  the  attendance  of  some 
other  members  of  the  Survey  that  I  would  like  to  have  attend  such 
meetings. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  at  these  meetings  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  They  are  for  the  discussion  of  technical  papers,  but 
the  most  important  thing  is  that  the  men  that  we  wish  to  see,  the 
mining  engineers  from  afl  parts  of  the  country,  gather  there.  For 
instance,  in  the  collection  of  our  mineral  statistics  the  mining  men 
are  the  men  upon  whom  we  have  to  depend  to  furnish  those  statistics, 
and  I  should  like  to.  see  a  half  dozen  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
our  work  attend  such  a  meeting  as  I  attended  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
New  York,  so  as  to  talk  over  the  work  which  is  now  done  by  corre- 
spondence. As  a  regular  incident  of  the  survey  work  one  of  our 
statisticians  or  geologists  will  go  from  here  to  ^Pittsburgh  or  from 
here  to  some  other  industrial  center  to  see  one  of  these  men  and  it 
may  be  to  another  point  to  see  another  man.  Other  meetings  of 
similar  character  are  the  meetings  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators, 
^Vmerican  Fertilizer  Association,  Lime  Burners'  Association,  American 
Mining  Congress,  and  last  summer  I  attended  some  of  the  engineer- 
ing congresses  at  San  Francisco.  I  feel  that  I  was  there  not  simply 
as  a  delegate  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
President,  but  that  I  was  there  in  connection  with  the  official  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  under  the  existing  statute,  which 
prohibits  that  kind  of  a  thing,  except  for  a  few  of  the  bureaus,  I  was 
compelled,  as  were  other  members  of  the  survey  who  were  in  that 
vicinity  and  who  attended  those  meetings,  to  pay  the  expenses,  as 
we  were  not  allowed  to  include  the  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
such  meetings  in  our  official  accounts. 

PURCHASE   OF  MOTOR-PROPELLED  PASSE NOER-CARRTINO  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  authority  to  purchase  10  motor- 
propeDed  passenger-carrying  vehicles  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  our  field  work  we  are  finding  that  the  moderate- 
sized  automobile  is  an  important  adjunct  to  our  field  work.  We  can 
do  more  than  we  can  with  a  buckboard  and  mules  and  at  less  expense. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  four  cars  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  more  than  that.  We  were  authorized  to 
purchase  4  cars  last  year  and  I  believe  4  the  year  before.  I  think 
we  maj  have  7  or  8  cars;  we  have  not  bought  all  that  we  were 
authorized  to  buy  in  the  earlier  vears,  but  we  woidd  like  to  hav'e 
authority  to  buy  as  many  as  10.  ^here  are  three  field  branches,  the 
water  resources,  the  topographic,  and  geologic,  now  using  those.  We 
have  tried  out  the  small  automobiles  and  find  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  Great  Plains  country  and  also  in  the  desert  country. 
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MAINTENANCE,    ETC.,    OF     MOTOR-PROPELLED     AND     HORSE-DRAWN     PA8SENOEE- 

CARRYINO    VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  amount  to  be 
expended  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor- 
propelled  and  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles  from  $5,300 
to  $25,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  greater  use  that  we  give  those  cars  is,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  larger  amount  that  is  needed  for  their  upkeep. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  a  very  big  increase,  though.  How  do  you 
figure  that  you  need  five  times  the  amount  formeny  appropriated  I 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  have  in  my  office  the  exact  figures  that  wepaid 
in  connection  with  four  cars  that  were  used  down  in  Texas.  Tnose 
cars,  however,  did  not  belong  to  the  survey  but  were  bought  by  the 
county  that  was  contributing  the  larger  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
topographic  survey.  But  we  got  some  figures  as  to  tnose  cars  so 
that  we  know  what  the  running  expenses  are.  You  see,  it  is  not 
simply  for  the  four  cars  that  we  could  buy  this  year,  but  for  the 
eight  cars  already  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  have  seven  or  eight  cars  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  have  to  use  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  money  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  want  five  times  as  much 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  wish  I  can  put  in  the  exact  amount  we  used 
this  year. 

Note. — $1,210.55  expended  mostly  for  automobile  upkeep  to  date.  Item  for 
storage  of  other  vehicles  will  come  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  present  bill  becomes  a  law  the  purchase  of  10  additional 
passenger-carrying  automobiles  and  20  additional  horse-drawn  vehicles  will  be 
authorized.  Then  when  all  authorized  purchases  are  made  the  survey  will  own 
150  passenger-carrying  vehicles  <Jf  all  classes,  18  of  which  will  be  automobiles.  The 
$25,000  which  can  not  be  exceeded  for  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair,  applies 
on  the  above  150  vehicles,  which  would  allow  an  average  of  about  $167  per  vehicle 
per  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  because  this  seems  to 
be  a  very  large  increase. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  AND  TRANSFER  OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTS  OF  EMFLOTEBS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  insert  the  words  ''and  hereafter 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Geological  Survey  transferred  from  one 
official  station  to  another  for  permanent  duty  when  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  be  allowed  actual  traveling  expenses, 
including  charges  for  the  transfer  of  their  effects  and  personal  prop- 
erty used  in  official  work.'' 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  several  field  offices  in  the  West  where  our 
men  are  assigned  for  duty  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  an  embarrass- 
ment in  the  administration  of  those  field  offices,  when  it  seems  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Survey,  to  shift  men  from  one  station  to  another  to 
realize  that  it  involves  considerable  personal  expense  on  their  part  in 
the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  their  household  effects,  and  this  would 
make  such  a  transfer  easier,  and  I  think  would  prevent  placing  a 
somewhat  unfair  burden  on  the  individual.  There  are  not  many  such 
cases,  simply  the  district  engineers  in  connection  with  our  water 
resources. 
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The  Chairman.  You  pay  their  traveling  expenses  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  when  they  are  traveling  in  connection  with  their 
duties,  expenses  when  they  are  away  from  their  stations,  while  this 
would  be  a  matter  of  paying  expenses  when  they  are  transferred  from 
one  station  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  is  located  at  some  particular  place 
and  you  move  him  to  another  place  you  pay  his  traveling  expenses, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  not  the  expenses  of  moving  his  household 
effects.  This  is  worded  after  an  authorization  that  has  been  given  to 
the  Ajgricultural  Department  for  similar  cases.  That  authorization 
was  given,  I  think,  in  1911  and  is  found  in  36  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
1265. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  the  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  we  are 
asking  a  similar  privilege.  The  number  in  the  Geological  Survey  to 
be  aflfected  woula  be  relatively  slight.  Such  a  transfer  may  need  to 
be  made  at  the  present  time.  A  man  is  to  be  moved  from  one 
Western  State  to  another,  which  means  moving  his  family,  and  it 
involves  an  expense  similar  to  what  he  incurred  only  a  few  years  ago, 
such  changes  in  station  being  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  present 
case,  by  reason  of  resignation  of  a  district  engineer. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  getting  a  promotion  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  it  is  simply  transferring  them  from  one  district  to 
another. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^  actual  traveling  expenses, 
including  charges  for  the  transfer  of  their  effects  and  personal  property 
used  in  official  work*'  ?  Do  you  mean  the  actual  traveling  expenses 
of  the  officer  himself  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  does  not  include  the  traveling  expenses  of  his 
family  but  simply  the  expense  of  maving  his  household  enects. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  will  you  expect  to  include  in  the  words  *' per- 
sonal property  used  in  official  work?" 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  some  Question  raised  about  that  wording 
but  it  was  copied  after  existing  law  and  we  thought  it  was  safer  to 
take  the  wording  that  had  accompUshed  the  purpose  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  improve  upon  it. 

Mr.  AfoNDELL.  This  would  authorize  him  to  have  his  furniture 
moved  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  when  they  are  forced  to  move,  for  example,  from 
Sacramento  to  Boise  or  from  Phoenix  to  Portland.  This  does  not 
refer  to  the  ordinary  field  man  whose  station  is  here  in  Washington 
and  who  travels  in  different  parts  of  the  west  during  the  field  season 
only. 

SKILLED  LABORERS  AND  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  pav  of  skilled  laborers  and 
various  temporary  employees,  $20,000.''  \^^ch  of  these  employees 
are  temporary? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  sometimes  put  on  the  roll  a  laborer  for  a  month  or 
two  months,  but  in  general  it  means  skilled  laborers  who  are  con- 
tinuously employed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  employed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  in  Washington.  It  includes  the  carpenter  and 
engineer;  men  of  that  type. 
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TOPOGBAPHIC   SURVEYS. 

(See  p.  1663.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  topographic  surveys  in 
various  portions  of  the  United  States,  one-half  to  oe  immediately 
available,  $350,000." 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  current  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  imder  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  making  topographic  surveys  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  doing  some  work  in  practically  every  State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  policy  to  votunteer  to  go  in  and  do 
work  in  various  localities,  or  how  do  you  take  up  work  in  a  given 
locaUty  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  first  of  all,  we  have  a  file  in  the  office  of  the 
requests  that  have  been  made  from  various  sources — congressional, 
departmental,  and  local  appUcations  for  topographic  surveys.  They 
aggregate  at  the  present  time  practically  $10,000,000.  That  file  of 
requests  is  before  us,  and  more  than  half  of  that  amoimt  represents 
requests  that  have  come  from  Members  of  Congress.  With  that  file 
beiore  us  we  try  to  distribute  the  work  on  as  fair  a  basis  as  possible 
over  the  country.  Following  the  policy  advocated  by  this  commit- 
tee, the  larger  part  of  that  work  of  late  years  has  been  done  in  the 
Western  States;  that  is,  in  the  pubUc-land  States. 

WORK   IN   HARRIS  COUNTY,   TEX. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  some  work  in  Harris  County,  Tex.  ? 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  tl^  1915, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  C,  Brooklyn  J  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Is  it  proper  for  a  national  organization  such  as  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  contribute  from  its  appropriation  towards  the  making  of  a  county 
drainage  survey? 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  just  now  undertaking  a  toppgraphic  survey 
of  Harris  County,  Tex.,  for  drainage  purposes.  This  survey  is  being  done  by  con- 
tract with  the  Harris  County  commissioners,  and  with  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Geological  Survey  that  the  commissioners  had  invited  and  were  considering  bicU 
from  private  engineers  for  doing  this  work. 

In  doing  this  the  Geological  Survey  enters  into  direct  competition  with  engineers 
in  private  practice,  and  also  contributes  $5,000  toward  the  cost  of  a  local  survey  the 
results  of  which  it  might  have  enjoyed  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  pennv  for 
field  work,  and  a  total  expenditure  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  the 
work  on  standard  sheets. 

Is  this  proper  and  fair  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  national  money 
is  appropriated? 

Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  N.  Brown, 
0/ Brown  4:  Clarkson. 

[Clippings  from  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  between  Jan.  26  and  Apr.  1, 1915.] 

County  Drainage  to  Cost  Millions — Topographical  Bids  Ranged  from  $27,000 

TO  $175,000. 

county    commissioners    realize    THAT    COMPLETED    WORK    AFTER    MAPS    ARE    MADE 

will  be  matter  of  large  expenditures. 

The  the  proposed  topographical  survey  for  Harris  County  is  looked  upon  as  a  big 
undertaking  was  indicated  at  the  session  of  the  county  commissioners'  court  Wednes- 
day when  a  number  of  bids,  many  from  distant  parts  of  the  United  Stat-es.  were 
opened.     Inchided  in  the  roomful  of  engineers  were  appeared  to  advance  their 
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claims  were  several  representatives  of  concerns  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Dallas,  Bay  City,  and  other  Texas  cities. 

What  a  large  projec  t  the  county  has  undertaken  was  apparent  from  the  character 
of  the  bids,  the  class  of  men  who  are  participating,  and  the  estimated  cost  submitted 
by  many  of  the  bidders.  In  the  budget  prepared  by  the  county  commissioners, 
$35,000  was  set  aside  for  the  topographical  survey.  It  is  probable  that  the  completed 
project  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

FOURTEEN  BIDS  WERE  SUBMITTED. 

There  were  14  bidders,  their  bids  ranging  from  $27,000,  being  the  lowest,  to  $175,000, 
bein^  the  highest.  The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  also  varied  greatly, 
running  from  one  year  to  four  vears.  All  of  the  bids  will  now  be  investigated  by 
County  Engineer  W.  V.  Burnell,  after  which  the  members  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners' court  will  discuss  their  merits.     No  award  will  be  made  for  a  few  days  to  come. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  underlying  purpose  in  the  survey  is  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive and  suitable  system  of  drainage  for  the  county.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  idea  it  will  require  the  expenditure  of  about  $3,000,000,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  several  of  the  engineers  who  submitted  bids. 

The  bids  were  divided  into  three  plans.  The  first  division  covered  the  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  county  engineer  and  generally  contemplated  a  simple  survey. 
This  division  was  represented  by  the  low  bids.  Another  division  contemplated  a 
percentage  basis  added  to  the  estimated  cost,  while  a  third  was  for  a  lump-sum  to 
include  the  cost,  salary,  and  all  expenses  and  to  cover  many  details  not  provided 
for  in  the  other  plans. 

BIDDERS   EXPLAINED   THEIR   BIDS. 

During  the  afternoon  the  bidders  were  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  their  propo- 
sitions in  detail,  the  out-of-town  bidders  being  listened  to  first.  The  bids  showing 
the  lump  sums  and  time  limit  are  as  follows:  T.  C.  Tarver,  jr.,  $27,000,  12  months; 
T.  A.  Munson,  $28,740,  12  months;  W.  E.  Dickerson,  Cuero,  Tex.,  $33,600,  18  months; 
Howe  &  Wise,  $35,000,  two  years;  Tolman  Iingineering  Co.,  $50,000,  two  years;  H.  A. 
Kipp,  $60,000,  two  years;  John  W.  Maxcy,  $74,000,  two  years;  J.  S.  Boyles,  $75,000, 
three  and  one-half  years;  Pred  A.  Jones,  Dallas,  $77,000,  12  months;  Henry  Fox, 
$79,000,  18  months;  Browne  &  Clarkson,  Washington,  D.  C,  $119,712,  33  months; 
A.  R.  Leckie,  Bay  City,  $121,600,  24  months;  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  $170,000,  two  and  one-half  years;   B.  G.  Von  Boeder,  $175,000.  four  years. 


Topographical   Survey    Held    Up — Aid    of    Federal   Government   May   Bb 

Enlisted. 

telegram   received  from   congressman  joe  h.   eagle  stating  th.\t  certain 

assistance  would  bb  rendered  county. 

The  plans  for  the  making  of  a  topo^phical  survey  of  Harris  County  were  tempo- 
rarily halted  Friday  when  the  commissioners  court  ordered  action  deferred  and  the 
checks  of  the  bidders  returned  to  them.  The  bids,  however,  were  retained  by  the 
court  and  pending  further  developments  will  be  more  fully  investigated. 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  court  after  Coimty  Judge  Ward  presented  a  telegram 
from  Congressman  Joe  H.  Eagle,  which  had  been  received  by  Adolph  Boldt,  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  reference  to  the  survey.  The  telegram  contained  the 
suggestion  that  aid  might  be  secured  from  the  Federal  Government  through  one  of  its 
departments.  After  hearing  it  read.  Commissioner  Lloyd  moved  that  action  be 
deferred. 

The  telegram  read  as  follows: 

**  Understand  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  Harris  County  intend  making 
topographical  survey  independent  of  Government  help  and  have  advertised  for 
bids  on  same.  United  States  Geological  Sur\'ey  to-day  advise  me  that  while  they 
have  money  appropriated  for  other  sections  of  Texas  and  can  spend  little  or  none  of 
the  Federal  funds  in  Harris  County,  still  they  wish  to  do  what  they  can  to  assist  in 
the  work  and  will  be  glad  to  lend  their  instnimenta  and  supervise  the  work  free  of 
charge.    Harris  County  paying  for  all  labor.    Advise  wishes. 

County  Judge  Ward  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  Congressman  Eagle  briefly 
inquiring  for  the  details  of  the  proposed  assistance,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  an 
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answer  was  received  to  the  effect  that  it  would  go  only  to  the  extent  of  lending  in- 
struments and  supervising  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  the  bidders  appeared  in  the  commissioners  court,  where  Judge 
Ward  informed  them  of  the  developments  and  returned  their  checks.  He  explained 
to  them,  however,  that  all  bids  were  being  retained  by  the  court  and  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  event  that  the  proposition  of  the  Government  failed  to  materialize 
or  meet  with  the  views  of  the  court.  In  any  event,  the  court  would  require  a  longer 
period  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  various  bids. 

The  motion  passed  by  the  court  read  as  follows: 

"That  action  be  deferred  while  the  county  judge  has  the  matter  up  with  Gongreas- 
man  Eagle  with  reference  to  his  wire  of  an  oner  of  assistance  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  the  furnishing  of  instruments." 

Judge  Ward  followed  up  his  telegram  with  a  letter  asking  for  full  details  and  whether 
supervision  means  the  lending  a  department  engineer  until  the  work  is  fully  com- 
pleted, together  with  the  necessary  clerical  assistance,  or  supervision  for  a  part  of  the 
time  only. 

Government  Will  Supervise  County  Topographical  Survey. 

commissioners'   court    TUESDAY   PASSED    ORDER  TO   ACCEPT    OFFER    OF    GEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY,    P.\YINa  $5,000   AND  FURNISHING  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  question  of  Government  supc^rvisic m  di  the  work  of  the  topographical  Mirve> 
for  Harris  County  was  finally  dtK'ided  Tuesday  afternoon  when  an  order  was  pa«^«  d 
by  the  county  commissioners'  court  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  has  been  under  ronsideration.  This  means  that  the  Federal  Government  jkiW 
contribute  $5,000  and  the  necessary  instruments  besides  supervising  with  skillecl  m(*n 
the  entire  undertaking. 

The  question  of  cost  was  also  practically  decided  when  one  of  the  United  Stat<-? 
Government  representatives  estimated  that  it  would  be  between  about  $50  and  $*i) 
a  square  mile,  or  about  $80,000  in  all.  Only  $35,000  has  been  appropriated,  but  the 
balance  will  be  set  aside  out  of  the  budget  for  the  coming  year,  whirh  is  fixp<l  in 
August.     The  length  of  time  for  the  completion  of  thp  work  will  be  about  two  yenrs. 

WILL    ENTE'l   CONTRACT   WITH   GOVERNMENT. 

The  contract  between  the  Fedei-al  Government  and  Harris  County  will  be  si«rn«-d 
by  Judge  Ward  and  the  county  officials  Wednesday  and  will  be  forwarded  to  VC'a<h- 
ington.  It  will  be  signed  thero  by  Government  officials.  The  actual  work  will  be 
commenced  within  a  week  or  two  at  the  very  most  after  the  ron tract  has  been  exe- 
cuted. Thoso  facts  were  made  kno^n  at  a  meeting  which  was  attended  by  Robert  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  Sledge  Tatimi, 
division  geographer. 

Diirinp;  tho  Hav  the  two  Ignited  States  representatives  were  entertained  bv  loc-al 
organizations.  They  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  tendered  by  the  Pt<*- 
gressive  League  at  the  Bender  Ilotel  and  at  a  dinner  tendered  by  the  chamber  rf 
commerce  at  the  Houston  Club. 

Under  the  pro\'isiims  of  the  agreement  tlie  auditing  of  the  accounts  in  conneofi^n 
with  the  SvTrvev  will  bo  done  bv  Harris  Countv.  The  details  cf  auditinsr  weir*  eone 
over  and  arranged  at  a  conference  following  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
County  Auditor  H.  L.  Washburn.  Blank  forms  were  furnished  by  the  Federal  rep- 
resentatives such  as  will  be  used,  and  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  as  they  are 
similar  in  cfiect  t'^  tho'^'^  cf  {hv  Post  Office  I)epaitm**nt,  with  which  County  Audifor 
Washburn  is  fiimiliar. 


A   SAVING  TO  HARRIS  COUNTY. 

By  the  action  of  the  county  it  will  save  the  amount  contributed  by  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  salary  which  would  be  given  to  a  private  engineer,  and  obtain 
the  services  of  skilled  men  who  have  been  doing  this  character  of  work  for  many  years. 
Fourteen  bids  were  received  when  the  county  advertised  for  the  work  of  making  a 
topographical  survey,  some  of  them  coming  from  distant  sections  of  the  country,  but 
all  of  them  will  now  be  disregarded. 

As  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  work  that  will  be  performed  it  was  stated 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  in  all  probability  make  use  of  the  topographical 
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survey  when  completed  for  use  in  its  own  department.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
topographical  surveys  of  about  40  per  cent  of  tne  entire  United  States. 

The  work  of  making  a  topographical  survey,  while  in  itself  a  project  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  for  many  years  by  the  people  of  Harris  County,  will  simply  be  the 
founclation  for  the  larger  project  which  must  follow  in  order  that  the  county  might 
obtain  the  full  advantage.  That  is  the  matter  of  drainage.  The  cost  of  drainage 
will  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  bond  issue  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  it.  But  this  will  be  taken  up  after  the  survey  is  well  under 
way. 

At  the  luncheon  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Progressive  League  Mr.  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Tatum  in  short  addresses  reviewed  the  details  of  the  work  necessar}'  in  connection 
with  the  topographical  survey  of  Harris  Coimty. 

The  guestfl  included  County  Engineer  R.  M.  Sias  and  County  Commissioner  H.  A. 
Deats,  of  Galveston  County.  County  Judge  Ward  acted  as  toastmaster.  He  called 
upon  City  Engineer  E.  E.  Sands,  who  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  also  in  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

Mr.  Sands  spoke  on  the  necessity  for  a  topographical  siu-vey.  He  said:  *'It  is  use- 
less to  lay  out  and  build  the  country  without  first  making  tne  proper  investigation. 
That  means  the  preparation  of  a  complete  topographical  map.  Such  a  map  should 
be  based  upon  an  accurate  showing  of  contours  as  the  first  requirement.  The  second 
thing  to  be  shown  is  the  location  of  all  natural  drainage.  Then  the  fence  lines,  roads, 
etc.,  must  be  shown.  Such  a  map  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  L^nited  States 
Geographical  Survey  is  better  qualified  to  prepare  it  than  anyone  else.*' 

-  MUCH   IMPRESSED   WITH   POSSIBILrTIES. 

» 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  been  over  some  of  the  county  roads,  said:  "I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  with  the  marvelous  possibilities  for  the  development  of  your 
county  after  you  have  started  it  in  a  proper  way."  He  explained  the  workings  of 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  methods  of  preparing  a  survey.  At  the  present  time 
the  department  cooperates  with  about  20  States,  sharing  the  expense  in  the  propor- 
tion of  equal  amounts,  two  to  one  and  five  to  one. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Marshall  said: 

**  Taking  into  consideration  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  county  and  the  difficulties 
that  will  Be  encountered  in  the  way  of  bayous,  trees,  and  vines,  the  work  of  a  topo- 
graphical survey  for  Harris  County  will  cost  on  an  average  of  between  $50  and  $60 
a  square  mile,  or  about  $80,000  for  the  entire  cost.  I  estimate  that  you  can  have  the 
entire  work  finished  in  two  years  provided  you  have  the  funds  to  carry  it  through 
without  interruption. 

*'The  Geographical  Survey  at  the  present  time  can  offer  $5,000  to  cooperate,  besides 
the  instruments.  After  July  1,  up  to  which  period  the  allotment  has  been  fixed,  it 
is  a  Question  of  what  the  director  can  do  in  the  way  of  additional  funds.  I  can  assure 
you  ne  will  do  whatever  is  in  his  power." 

DID   SOME    WORK   AT  PANAMA   CANAL. 

Mr.  Tatum,  who  was  one  of  the  Government  men  to  do  the  preliminary  work  of 
surveying  in  connection  with  the  constnirtion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  spoke  about 
the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  in  Harris  County.  He  served  in  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  and  specialized  in  drainage  topograohy,  having  covered  the  coastal  area  from 
Vimnia  to  the  Mexican  border.  He  concluded  his  talk  by  saying,  "I  think  that 
with  the  commendable  enterprise  sho\^Ti  by  your  county  and  city,  you  will  yourselves 
undertake  the  reclamation  oi  swamp  lands  in  the  near  future." 

Mayor  Campbell  said:  *'\\Tien  you  talk  about  drainage  you  get  close  to  my  heart. 
I  have  often  thought  that  Harris  County,  with  its  splendid  fanii  lands,  would,  with 
proper  drainage,  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  from  the  point  of  agriculture.  The  land 
in  Harris  County  is  setxjnd  to  none,  but  a  thorough  and  complete  system  should  be 
worked  out.  Tlie  step  taken  to  secure  Federal  assistance  I  ran  not  say  too  much  for. 
Whatever  Uncle  Sam  does  is  done  right.  If  you  did  not  get  anything  but  the  instru- 
ments and  the  sldlled  men  to  work  them  with,  then  Harris  County  would  make  a 
good  bargain." 

DRAIMAGE   NEEDS   OF  GALVESTON   COUNTY. 

Mr.  Deats  spoke  about  the  needs  of  Galveston  County  for  drainage.  He  said  that 
if  Harris  and  Galveston  Counties  obtained  the  necessary  drainage  with  their  good 
farm  lands  they  would  soon  surpass  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  farm  products. 
Mr.  Sias  made  a  short  talk. 

31161—16 39 
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Those  present  included  President  A.  S.  Vandervoort,  County  Judge  W.  H.  Ward, 
County  Commissioners  W.  H.  Lloyd,  W.  H.  Riser,  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  Barker,  County 
Engineer  W.  V.  Bumell,  Mayor  Campbell,  City  Engineer  E.  E.  Sands,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  P.  W.  Horn,  J.  J.  Settegast,  jr.,  F.  P.  Chandler,  Elijah  Coles,  John  S. 
Stewart,  R.  H.  Spencer,  Minor  Stewart,  R.  W.  Wier,  H.  A.  Deata,  K.  M.  Sias,  Robert 
B.  Marshall,  and  Sledge  Tatum. 

At  the  dinner  at  the  Houston  Club  there  were  present  R.  H.  Spencer,  chairman  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  agricultural  committee;  President  H.  C.  Schuhmacher; 
J.  J.  Settegast,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  good  roads  committee;  Judge  W.  H.  Wiuxi;  Secre- 
tary Adolph  Boldt,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  and  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Tatum. 

A  hydrographical  map  of  Harris  County,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  engineers 
in  laying  off  such  public  works  as  roads  and  drainage  systems,  has  been  di^ussed 
for  the  past  several  years. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  29^  1915. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.  C, 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  April  21  calling  your  attention  to  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  entering  into  competition  with  private 
engineers  by  devoting  $5,000  toward  certain  detailed  topographic  surveys  needed  for 
drainage  purposes  in  Harris  County,  Tex.,  ff«r  which  work  1 1  engineering  finns  entered 
bids,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  incloeed  editorial,  clipped  from  the  Eniu- 
npering  News,  one  of  America's  foremost  engineering  periodicals. 

We  desire  to  have  you  nn tire  particularly  the  question  raised  in  this  editorial: 
"Where  does  the  Geological  Survey  propose  to  draw  the  line  in  this  field  of  work?" 
also  the  point  raised  by  the  queston:  "Why  then  should  it  undertake  this  detaile<l 
work  at  all?  If  the  survey  is  conferring  a  valuable  benefit  upon  Harris  County,  Tex., 
by  making  a  survey  for  it  at  low  cost,  why  is  not  the  survey  equally  bound  to  furnish 
the  same  advantages  to  any  other  county  in  any  other  State  of  the  [Jnion  that  mav 
desireit?" 

Another  question  that  might  have  been  raieed  was:  "Is  the  Geological  Survey  y»rr- 
pared  to  stand  the  enlargement  which  will  be  necessary  to  handle  this  work  over  ihe 
entire  country?  Is  Congress  willing  to  back  them  up  with  the  funds  that  such  enlarue- 
ment  must  necessitate?  " 

Close  upon  this  we  find  a  news  nr  tice  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  plan  for  a  number 
of  counties  in  southern  Texas  to  organize  a  road  and  drainage  congress,  with  the  avowed 
i)urpose  of  securing  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  surveys  similar  to  the  one 
being  made  fcT  Harris  County.  We  also  hear  of  other  requests  for  similar  help  with 
Government^  funds  in  drainage  surveys  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration,  I  am. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  N.  Brown, 
of  Broxm  d*  Clarkson. 

[Editorial,  Engineering  News.] 
competition  op  a  government  bureau  with  private  engineering  practice. 

Engineers  the  country  over  will  read  with  great  interest  the  account  published 
in  our  correspondence  column  this  week  of  a  contract  taken  by  the  United  State? 
Geological  Survey  to  make  a  topographic  survey  of  Harris  County,  Tex.,  for  which 
work  14  private  engineering  firms  had  previously  submitted  bids.  A  statement 
regarding  the  incident  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  also  printed,  so 
that  our  readers  have  both  sides  of  the  case  presented  to  them  and  can  form  their 
own  judgment. 

The  topographic  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  had  from  its  inception  the 
hearty  support  of  the  engineering  profession.  Engineers  more  than  any  other  cla'v 
of  men  understand  the  value  of  accurate  foundation  topographic  maps  in  connection 
with  engineering  work  of  many  kinds.  The  survey  has  had  the  strong  support  of 
engineers,  therefore,  in  securing  appropriations  to  continue  year  by  year  the  exten- 
sion of  the  topo^aphic  network  and  tne  publication  of  its  standard  maps  based  on 
these  topographic  surveys. 

It  will  be  news  to  the  engineering  profession,  however,  that  the  Geological  Survey 
is  now  going  beyond  this  foundation  survey  work  and  is  undertaking  detailed  topo- 
graphic surveys  for  specific  engineering  works.    Of  course,  no  private  engineer  can 
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hope  to  compete  w  ith  a  Federal  Government  bureau.  If  there  is  any  possible  doubt 
upon  this  mMter,  it  will  certainly  be  removed  when  it  is  considered  that  the  survey 
oners  to  do  the  work  at  cost  and.  in  addition,  to  contribute  from  its  own  funds  so 
much  of  the  cost  as  is  represented  by  the  work  necessary  for  the  foundation  survey 
and  map. 

Wliere  does  the  Geological  Survey  propose  to  draw  the  line  in  this  field  of  work? 
Fourteen  engineering  firms  went  to  the  expense  of  making  estimates  and  bids  for  the 
dr4unage  survey  of  Harris  County — by  no  mexns  a  trivial  matter  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  one  of  these  firms' hai  its  representative  make  three  special  trips  to  Texas 
in  an  endeavor  to  se2ure  the  work.  According  to  our  information,  the  Geological 
Survey  made  its  offer  with  full  knowledge  of  these  previous  bids  by  private  engineers. 
Does  this  establish  a  precedent  for  future  work  by  Government  engineering  bureaus? 
If  so,  the  private  engineer  who  offers  to  make  a  topographic  survey  for  land  drainage 
or  water  supply  or  any  other  ])ublic  purpose  for  a  city  or  county  must  always  run  the 
risk  of  finding  himself  underbid  on  the  work  by  a  Government  bureau. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Geological  Survey  can  not  perform  all  surveys  of 
this  sort  that  must  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  unless  it  is  enormously 
to  expand  its  present  organization.  Whv,  then,  should  it  undertake  this  detail  work 
at  all?  If  the  survey  is  conferring  a  valuable  benefit  upon  Harris  County,  Tex.,  by 
making  this  survey  for  it  at  a  low  cost,  why  is  not  the  survey  equally  bound  to  furnish 
the  same  advantage  to  any  other  county  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union  that  may 
desire  it? 

The  engineering  profession  throughout  the  United  States  has  a  high  regard  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  but  we  believe  there  will  be  general  agreement 
that  the  survey  is  going  outside  of  its  proper  field  when  it  leaves  the  work  of  founda- 
tion topography  and  undertakes  to  make  tne  detailed  surveys  required  for  any  sper  ific 
engineering  work. 

[Engineering  News,  Apr.  22. 1915.] 
UNFAIR  COMPETITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  WITH  PRIVATE  ENGINEERS. 

Sir:  It  is  my  desire  to  make  formal  protest  through  the  columns  of  Engineering 
News  against  any  eng[ineering  bureau  of  the  United  States  Government  entering  into 
imfair  competition  with  engineers  in  private  practice. 

Wlule  the  prestige  which  any  Government  engineering  bureau  would  naturally  bring 
to  an  undertaking  may  always  render  its  competition  unfair.,  the  circumstances  which 
cause  me  to  make  this  protest  are  so  s^gravating  as  to  need  added  emphasis. 

These  are  the  facts:  I.Ate  last  summer  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  Harris 
County,  Tex.  (W.  H.  Ward  is  county  judge),  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000  for  a 
topographic  survey  of  the  county,  a  drainage  report  and  drainage  plans.  No  further 
action  was  taken  for  some  time. 

In  December  the  writer,  who  is  associated  as  geodetic  engineer  with  the  firm  of 
Brown  &  Clarkson,  topographic  engineers,  Washington,  D.  C  made  a  special  visit  to 
Houston  (the  county  seat)  and  in  an  interview  with  Judge  Ward  advocated  (as  had 
already  been  done  by  letter^  that  the  work  of  making  this  topographic  survey  be  done 
by  contract;  that  specifications  be-  prepared  and  bias  be  asked. 

'it  was  finally  decided  to  do  this,  and  in  January  bids  were  advertised  in  at  least  one 
Harris  County  paper,  the  Houston  Daily  Post.  Bids  were  opened  February  10.  Each 
was  accompamed  by  a  certified  check  for  |l,000,  and  it  was  specified  that  "parties 
bidding  for  the  work  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  territory  to  be  covered. " 

I  met  W.  N.  Brown,  of  Brown  &  Clarkson,  in  Houston  about  one  week  before  the 
date  set  for  the  opening  of  the  bids,  and  with  him  made  a  careful  study  of  the  topo- 
graphic, climatological,  and  forestry  conditions  of  Harris  County. 

On  February  10  the  county  commissioners  received  and  opened  14  bids  for  makine 
a  topographic  survey,  drainage  report,  and  plans  as  advertised.  After  the  bids  had 
been  read  they  were  held  over  until  the  afternoon  of  February  12  for  tabulation  and 
study. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  bidders  were  informed  that  on  the  preceding  day 
a  tel^ram  had  been  received  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  offering  to 
make  the  survey,  an  offer  which,  it  was  said,  might  require  some  time  to  investigate. 
Judge  Ward  further  said  that  as  he  was  confident  that  all  the  bids  received  had  been 
made  in  good  faith,  and  as  $14,000  was  too  much  money  to  keep  tied  up  indefinitely 
in  present  times,  it  was  decided  to  return  the  certified  checks  to  the  bidders;  but  it 
was  decided  to  hold  the  bids  until  a  decision  was  made. 

It  must  be  said  here  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  county  officials  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  desire  to  do  this  work  until  after  the  bids 
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had  been  received  and  opened.  Rather  desultory  negotiations  had  been  passing.  I 
am  told,  between  the  officials  of  the  survejr  and  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Conwnerce. 
These  negotiations  must  have  been  secret  in  nature,  since  the  county  officials  know 
nothing  of  them. 

In  Washington,  a  few  days  prior  to  leaving  for  Houston,  Mr.  Brown  saw  several  of 
the  leading  officials  of  the  survey  without  hearing  anything  about  these  n^otiations, 
although  he  told  them,  in  a  friendly  way,  cf  his  contemplated  trip.  This  was  not  an 
unnatural  thing  to  do,  as  only  a  little  over  two  years  agq  the  survey  refused  to  render 
any  assistance  whatever  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  making  its  topographic  sun'ey, 
on  the  ground  that  private  engineers  could  be  had  to  do  the  work,  and  that  even  to 
loan  plane  tables  to  the  city  would  constitute  competition  with  private  engineers, 
whicn  was  against  the  policy  of  the  survey. 

Late  in  February  Juage  Ward  visited  Washington  for  a  conference  with  the  sun'ey 
officials,  but  was  apparently  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  them.  In  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Ward,  of  his  county  engineer,  and  of  all  engineers  with  whom  I  conversed, 
a  topographic  map  showing  1-foot  contours  is  needed  for  making  workable  drainaee 
plans  cf  Harris  County.  An  engineer  not  familiar  with  Harris  County  will  hardly 
appreciate  this  until  he  learns  that  much  of  the  prairie  country  around  Houston  has  a 
slope  of  less  than  2  feet  per  mile. 

There  is  in  Texas  a  State  reclamation  department  with  headquarters  at  Austin,  which 
has  control  over  drainage  matters  in  the  State,  and  with  which  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  is  now  required  to  cooperate  in  making  drainage  surveys.  This 
State  bureau  has  adopted  for  its  maps  a  contour  interval  of  2  feet  and  a  scale  of  1,000 
feet  to  the  inch.  All  topographic  surveys  made  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  State  reclamation  department  must  then  be 
under  the  supervision  of  that  State  bureau  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  specifica- 
tions.   The  foregoing  is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  what  follows. 

On  March  27  officials  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  visited  Houston,  and 
on  the  31st  the  coimty  authorities  accepted  their  proposition  to  make  a  topographic 
survey  of  Harris  County. 

While  this  ^ur\'^ey  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  drainage  purposes,  it  is  not  to  be  made 
uoder  the  8uper\a8ion  of  the  State  reclamation  department.  I  understand  that  the 
contour  interval  is  to  be  5  feet,  with  intermediate  contours  "sketched  in."  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  to  contribute  a  bonus  of  $5,000  to  the  work,  free 
use  of  necessary  instruments,  expert  supervision,  and  furlough  for  the  necessary  topo- 
graphers.   The  estimated  cost  of  this  survey  is  about  $80,000. 

So  strong  is  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  Government  surveyor  (and  it  should 
be  so)  than  an  offer  by  a  private  firm  of  engineers  to  make  this  survey  at  a  guaranteed 
saving  of  $15,000  under  the  estimate  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
met  with  no  response.  Said  the  county  commissioners:  "If  you  make  this  survey, 
we  will  have  to  nire  some  one  to  check  you  up;  if  the  Government  makes  it,  it  will 
be  all  right. " 

I  insist  that  the  making  of  a  county  topographic  survey  and  drainage  plans  is  not 
a  matter  for  a  national  bureau  to  take  up.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the 
Harris  County  authorities  in  asking  bids  for  such  a  survey,  and  m  the  action  of  14 
engineers  or  engineering  firms  responding  thereto.  I  protest  against  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey's  entering  this  field  at  all,  and  insist  that  its  method  of 
offering  bonuses  to  be  allowed  to  do  this  work  is  most  unfair  in  all  its  phases.  Further- 
more, it  was  known  to  officials  of  the  survey  that  private  engineero  were  making 
efforts  to  secure  this  work,  while  these  same  officials  worked  in  secret  with  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  most  respectful! V  request  that  Engineering  News  lend  its  large  influence  toward 
determining  the  justice  of  this  protest,  and  how  far,  in  future  similar  cases,  the  private 
engineer  may  expect  this  kind  of  competition. 

Hugh  G.  Mitchell, 

Geodetic  Engineer. 

Washington,  D.  (■.,  Aprils,  1915. 

[A  proof  of  the  foregoing  letter  was  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United  St  itw 
Geological  Survey  and  his  comment  is  as  follows. — Editor.] 

Sir:  The  following  facts  are  pertinent  to  the  matter  discussed  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1912  and  again  in  1914  brought  the  matter 
of  the  topographic  survey  of  Harris  County  to  the  attention  of  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  urging  cooperation  between  the  county  and  the  Federal  Government.  Hon. 
John  M.  Moore,  then  representing  the  eigh^^h  district,  transmitted  this  request  to  the 
Geological  Survey  July  30,  1912,  and  on  November  5,  1914,  his  successor,  Hon.  Joe 
H.  Eagle,  renewed  the  request  in  which  the  appropriation  by  the  county  was  speci- 
fically mentioned. 
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The  ofBcial  correspondence  thus  initiated  could  at  no  time  be  termed  "negotiations, 
secret  in  nature. " 

Both  in  1912  and  the  past  year  the  policy  of  the  survey  was  explained  to  the  Congress- 
man and  the  basis  of  cooperation  stated  as  being  that  of  proportional  benefits,  and  in  the 
case  of  detailed  survey  such  as  is  desired  and  needed  in  Harris  County,  the  contribution 
bv  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  being  an  amount  directly  related  to  the  cost 
of  making  surveys  on  the  regular  standard  mile  scale.  In  the  discussion  of  the  matter 
with  Representative  Eagle,  the  question  was  discussed  of  the  ability  of  the  survey  to 
find  any  available  funds  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  tentative  decision 
reached  in  February  was  that  $5,000  might  be  contributed  on  the  part  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

I  am  advised  that  the  bids  received  by  the  county  ranged  from  something  like  $40,000 
to  $190,000,  and  the  supplemental  offer  by  a  private  wrm  of  engineers  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  namely,  at  $15,000  under  the  Geological  Survey  estimate  of  $80,000,  is 
in  fact  also  at  least  $50,000  under  the  formal  bid  by  the  same  firm. 

The  cooperation  arranged  in  Harris  County  differs  in  no  respect  from  cooperation 
carried  on  in  1909  between  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  fifth  Louisiana  levee  dis- 
trict except  in  the  sketching  of  the  intermediate  contours,  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion 01  the  expense  contributed  by  the  Federal  survey  is  considerably  less  under 
the  Harris  County  agreement.  In  neither  instance  nor  in  any  other  of  the  many  cases 
of  cooperation  has  the  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  been  con- 
sidered a  "bonus." 

The  refusal  of  cooperation  in  the  case  of  the  survey  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was 
predicated  upon  the  small  area  (approximately  100  square  miles)  a  map  of  which  on 
the  U3ual  scale  had  already  been  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
which  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  1,700  square  miles  of  unmapped  area  constituting 
Harris  County;  and  in  all  other  cases  of  proposed  cooperation  the  determining  factor 
has  been  the  Federal  interest  in  the  work.  It  is  only  m  public  work  of  this  type  that 
the  L'nited  States  Geological  Survey  participates  under  the  appropriation  "for  topo- 
graphic 8ur\'eys  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. "' 

Geo.  Otis  Smith, 
Director  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  74,  1915. 


[Houston  Post,  Apr.  20.] 

Ko.\i>  AND  Drainage  Congress  Proposed — County  Judge  Ward  and  Progres- 
sive League  Behind  Move. 

letterh  sent  out  to  OFririALs  of  72  COUNTIES  asking  participation  in  meeting 

IN   MAY   IN    HOUSTON. 

Sevonty-two  counties  of  s«»uth  Texas  will  be  asked  to  partidjate  in  a  C'  od-r(»ads 
and  <iraina<re  congress  which  is  |  Dr'-ned  t  >  be  held  in  Hoiistcn  (!urin«^  Mav.  County 
Jud«»e  Ward  and  the  drainaije  antl  jr  »ed-roa(ls  ccmimittee  cf  the  Pr  gressive  League 
are  oehind  the  movement.  Letters  have  been  sent  out  to  ih»^  county  •  fficial^^,  and 
if  sufficient  interest  is  shown  in  the  matter  the  date  for  the  mreting  will  be  arranged. 

The  purpose  of  this  c-ngrefv  would  be  to  have  di'^cusr^ionn  on  g<  (h1  r-ads  and  rhain- 
iure  i)roblemy.  Many  of  the  countie*--  now  have  drainage  br»nds  issii^d  and  many  others 
are  now  expending  good-roads  funds.  The  c(.untie«  that  have  not  taken  up  this 
j)r'»gres«ive  movement  will  soon  face  the  quest ifm,  and  it  is  propo^ed  to  have  the 
cfin^resa  ao  that  best  methods  suited  to  s<»uth  Texas  may  be  discus:ed  and  some 
uniform  system  agreed  upon. 

At  the  jiresent  time  there  has  been  a  lack  of  unif.rmity  in  th**  jdanning  of  drainage 
systems  and  good-roads  work.  As  a  result,  there  are  heVeral  places  where  the  roads 
(in  not  join  with  the  good  highwavs  of  adj:)ining  counties  and  the  drainage  systems 
work  a  hard'^hip  on  counties  not  having  systems  or  not  having  Ci»nnecte(l  system**. 

HAS   BEEN   STUDYING   PROBLEM   SOME   TIME. 

Judge  Ward  has  been  studying  this  problem  for  some  time  and  Harris  County  has 
taken  a  forward  step  among  the  south  Texas  counties  in  caring  for  the  drainage  problem. 

Should  the  Congress  be  called,  speakers  would  be  secured  who  are  experts  on  the 
subjects  handled.  In  addition  to  this  the  experiences  of  the  different  sections  would 
be  detailed.  In  this  way  many  mistakes  that  have  been  made  would  be  shown  and 
such  a  get-together  project  made  of  immense  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
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The  letter  which  is  being  sent  out  by  Judge  Ward  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  Because  of  several  facts  which  I  shall  enumerate,  I  feel  it  fitting  that 
Harris  County  should  take  the  initiative  in  a  comperhensive  movement  for  drainage 
and  good  roads.  We  are  centrally  located  in  that  section  requiring  and  most  to  be 
benefited  by  a  system  of  scientific  drainage.  We  are  already  comnutted  to  a  forward 
movement  in  drainage,  the  basis  being  a  topographical  survey,  which  Harris  County 
is  having  made  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

**We  have  within  Harris  County  500  miles  of  paved  roads,  but  feel  we  have  only 
made  a  beginning  as  compared  with  our  needs. 

"  We  feel  the  necessity  of  connecting  up  drainage  and  county  roads  with  other  coun- 
ties, and  by  concerted  action  we  should  be  enabled  to  pave  more  miles  of  road  at  a 
reduced  cost,  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  drainage  with  united  action  we  should 
enlist  our  Representatives  in  Congress  in  securing  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Would  you  be  interested  and  participate  in  a  congress  of  counties  listed  on 
inclosure,  called  for  the  purpose  of  securing  closer  relations  between  said  counties  per- 
taining to  drainage  and  good  roads? 

"If  a  sufficient  number  of  counties  express  a  willingness  to  join  in  this  movement, 
the  drainage  and  good  roads  committees  of  the  Progressive  I^eague,  together  with  the 
writer,  will  issue  a  call  for  a  congress  or  convention,  to  be  held  in  Houston,  at  a  date 
to  be  decided  on,  during  the  month  of  May. 

"Trusting  we  may  have  your  hearty  support  and  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  am, 

**  Yours,  very  truly, 

**W.  H.  Ward,  County  Judged 

REPRESENTATION  WOULD  BE  DETERMINED  LATER. 

The  representation  at  the  congress  would  be  determined  upon  after  a  canvass  ot 
the  replies  to  the  county  officials;  a  delegation  appointed  from  each  section  by  the 
county  jud^e  would  attend  the  meeting. 

Houston  IS  centrally  located,  and  such  a  gathering  would  be  convenient  to  all  sec- 
tions represented. 

The  counties  to  which  invitations  have  been  sent  are:  Harris,  Chambers,  Jefferson, 
Liberty,  Hardin,  Orange,  Montgomerjr,  San  Jacinto,  Polk,  Tyler,  Jasper,  Newton. 
Walker,  Trinity,  Angelma,  San  Augustine,  Sabine,  Grimes,  Madison,  Leon,  Houston, 
Freestone,  Anderson  Cherokee,  Nacogdoches,  Shelby,  Waller,  Brazos,  Robertson, 
Limestone,  McLennan,  Falls,  Bell,  Milam,  Williamson,  Lee,  Burleson,  W^ashington, 
Travis,  Bastrop,  Fayette,  Austin,  Hays,  Comal,  Bexar,  Guadalupe,  Caldwell,  Gon- 
zales, Lavaca,  Colorado,  Fort  Bend,  Wharton,  Brazoria,  Wilson,  Karnes,  De  Witt, 
Jackson,  Matagorda,  Live  Oak,  Galveston,  Bee,  Goliad,  Victoria,  Calhoun,  Refugio, 
Aransas,  San  Patricio,  Nueces,  Jim  Wells,  Willacy,  Cameron,  and  Hidalgo. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  17 ,  1915, 
Hon.  J.  J.  FrrzGERALD, 

M.  C,  Brooklyn  y  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  clippings  from  the  Engineering  Newg  of  May  6, 
giving  letters  relating  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  entering 
into  unfair  competition  with  private  engineers. 

This  is  supplementary  to  our  letter  *nd  data  sent  you  on  April  29,  and  is  sent  you 
for  yoiu*  further  information.  We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  matter 
your  personal  attention. 

Respectfully,  yoiu"s, 

Brown  &  Clarksok, 
By  W.  N.  Brown. 

[Engineering  News.l 

THE    UNITED   STATES   GEOLOCJICAL   SURVEY   AND  THE   TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY   OF 

CINCINNATI. 

Sir:  I  was  keenly  interested  in  your  editorial  on  ^'Competition  of  a  Government 
bureau  with  private  engineering  practice "  and  the  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject  in  your  Lsvsue  of  April  22. 
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As  I  was  in  charge  of  the  sewerage  investigation  in  Cincinnati,  which  included  the 
t  >pographic  survey  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  from  the  Director  of 
t  he  United  States  Geological  Survey,  it  seems  entirely  proper  that  I  should  supply 
t  ho  facts  in  my  possession  which  bear  on  this  portion  of  the  discussion. 

The  topographic  survey  of  Cincinnati  covered  102  square  miles.  The  firm  of  Brown 
&  t'larkson  performed  all  of  the  planetable  work.  Their  contract  at  first  included 
but  70  SQuare  miles,  the  area  of  the  city.  Later,  it  was  decided  to  map  32  square  miles 
<  mtjjide  tne  limits  of  the  city.  At  that  time  it  seemed  impossible  for  Brown  &  Clarkson 
tt  >  take  on  this  additional  work  and  complete  it  within  a  specified  time.  So,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  Brown  &  Clarkson,  I  took  up  with  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
C Zoological  Survey  the  question  of  obtaining  assistance  from  that  bureau.  We  asked 
f <  »r  a  loan  of  instruments  and  men,  with  the  full  understanding  that  we  would  pay  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  these  men.  In  no  sense  was  our  proposition  a  request  that 
the  United  States. Geological  Survey  compete  with  private  engineers. 

However,  assistance  of  any  sort  was  refused,  and  further  than  this,  it  was  clearly 
stated  in  two  letters  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  not 
to  enter  into  competition  with  private  parties.  Inclosed  are  copies  of  these  letters 
for  your  information.  There  is  nothing  in  them  qualifying  the  refusal  of  cooperation 
t<»  the  city  of  Concinnati  on  the  basis  tnat  the  area  to  be  mapped  was  small  or  that  ft 
had  been  pre\'iously  mapped,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  aistinctly  stated  and  re- 
it<»rated  that  it  was  against  the  policy  of  the  survey  to  enter  into  competition  with 
private  parties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  Cincinnati  work  was  started  the  Geological  Sur\'ey  had 
two  topoeraphers  revising  the  Cincinnati  sheet.  These  data  might  well  have  been 
t»o<uirea  through  the  Cincinnati  survey.  Also,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  survey  to 
<-<joperate  with  us  even  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  our  survey  in  return  for  the  use 
of  data,  reproductions  of  the  survey,  whicn  included  48  engraved  sheets,  have  been 
<ri  ven  to  the  United  States  Geological  Siu^'ey  and  are  being  used  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  a  geological  report  on  the  Cincinnati  district. 

I^ersonally,  I  indorse  most  heartily  this  policy  of  no  competition  with  private 
engineers  and  am  well  satisfied  that  at  the  time  our  rec][uest  was  made  the  Survey 
was  in  no  position  to  give  us  the  assistance  desired .  We  finished  our  work  in  good  shape 
and  on  time  and  have  no  complaint  to  make,  but  the  apparent  abrupt  reversal  of 
l>olicy  in  the  Texas  case  is  very  diflicult  to  understand,  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
the  Survey  has  not  consistently  adhered  to  its  policy  of  '* refusing  to  utilize  its 
Di^nization  to  compete  with  private  engineers. " 

H.  S.  Morse, 
Director  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 

804  Neave  Building^  Cincinnati,  April  26,  1915. 


COMPETmON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OEOLOOICAL  SURVEY  WITH  PRIVATE  ENGINEERING 

PRACTICE. 

Sir:  There  are  several  points  in  the  letter  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geolo  - 
pical  Sur^'ey  written  in  reply  to  my  protest  (published  in  yoiif  issue  of  April  22,  p. 
789)  against  unfair  competition  of  the  United  States  Government  with  private  engi- 
neers on  which  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  appreciate  a  comment. 

While  correspondence  between  the  Houston  Chamber  of  (^ommerce  and  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  through  the  medium  of  a  Member  of  C'Ongress 
may  have  been  carried  on  some  years  ago,  the  facts  remain  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  not  a  county  official,  nor  is  the  Homston  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  organization  jpos- 
se^sing  any  civil  authority;  neither  has  the  power  to  transact  countv  business.  Fur- 
thermore, while  the  correspondence  referred  to  was  coming  to  a  head,  the  county 
authorities  themselves,  consisting  of  four  commissioners  headed  by  the  county  judge, 
were  advertising  for  bids  for  the  making  of  the  needed  survey  by  private  en^neers. 
Would  these  county  authorities  have  gone  ahead  with  their  plan  for  advertising  and 
re<?eiving  bids  on  this  work  had  they  been  in  even  indirect  communication  with  the 
Federal  authorities?  To  even  imply  that  such  is  the  case  would  be  to  challenge  the 
jjood  faith  of  the  call  for  bids — a  challenge  which  the  writer  of  this  letter  considers 
absurd  and  preposterous. 

As  a  half-truth  is  alwavs  dangerous,  I  must  amend  and  amplify  that  paragraph  of 
the  director's  letter  in  which  are  mentioned  the  bids  received  by  the  county.  The 
bids  received  and  opened  by  the  county  judge  on  the  morning  of  Febniar]^  10  ranged 
from  $27,000  to  $175,000.  The  biA  submitted  by  the  writer  of  this  letter  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Clarkson  was  a  little  over  $119,000.    This  bid  was  to 
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include  the  following:  A  topographic  survey  of  the  entire  county  with  1-foot  contours 
located,  except  in  cut-banks  of  streams,  where  the  5-foot  contours  were  to  be  located. 
It  included  special  large-scale  surveys  along  streams;  surveys  of  certain  watersheds 
extending  beyond  the  county  lines;  collection  of  drainage  data,  and  the  making  of  & 
drainage  report  and  plans. 

The  supplementary  offer  made  by  the  same  organization  and  referred  to  in  the  di- 
rector's letter  as  being  some  $50,000  under  its  formal  bid  was  for  a  topo^phic  sun^ey 
only,  with  5-foot  contours  located  and  intermediate  contours  sketched  m.  It  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  county  lines  and  did  not  include  drainage  report  and  plans.  This 
offer  was,  m  fact,  to  make  a  survey  identical  with  the  one  proposed  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  at  a  cost  of  $15,000  less  than  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  I 
believe  that  this  statement  clears  up  Director  Smith's  apparent  misunderstanding  of 
the  matter. 

The  estimate  of  $80,000  given  in  the  writer's  letter  of  April  8,  and  also  mentioned 
in  the  director's  reply,  was  taken  from  a  newspaper  report  of  a  short  address  given  by 
the  chief  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  before  the  Progressiw 
League  in  Houston.    He  is  credited  with  having  said: 

"The  work  of  a  topographical  survey  of  Harris  County  will  cost  on  an  average  of 
between  $50  and  $60  a  square  mile,  or^bout  $80,000  for  the  entire  cost." 

If  we  accept  the  area  of  Harris  County  given  by  the  United  States  Census  as  being 
correct,  namely,  1,058,560  acres,  the  cost  per  square  mile  given  above  would  make 
the  total  cost  for  the  survey  of  the  county  between  $82,700  and  $99,240. 

The  writer  is  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  cooperation  under  which  the  sur\Ty 
of  the  fifth  Louisiana  Ipvee  district  mentioned  in  the  director's  letter  was  made. 
He  is  aware  that  in  an  apparently  similar  case,  that  of  the  Tallahatchie  drainage  dis- 
trict in  Mississippi,  the  governor  of  the  State  joined  the  president  of  the  drainage 
district  in  entering  into  contract  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survejr.  If  a 
similar  condition  obtained  with  regard  to  the  Louisana  work,  or  if  by  act  of  legislature 
the  fifth  Louisiana  levee  district  was  made  a  Stale  undertaking,  then  the  work  done 
there  comes  within  the  well-established  precedents  for  State  cooperation  and  is  not  a 
precedent  upon  which  to  hang  justification  for  the  Harris  County  work. 

If,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  Louisiana  work  was  done  under  direct 
contract  between  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  president  of  the  fifth 
Louisiana  levee  district,  then  it  is  not  only  another  case  of  flagrant  competition  with 
private  engineers,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  a  direct  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  organic 
act  creating  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (Mar.  3,  1879),  which  says: 

"And  that  the  director  and  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  shall  have  no  per- 
sonal or  private  interests  in  the  lands  or  mineral  wealth  under  survey,  and  shall 
execute  no  surveys  or  examinations  for  private  parties  or  corporations." 

Concerning  the  last  paragraph  of  the  director's  letter  I  can  only  say  that  the  reason 
given  therein  for  refusing  to  cooperate  in  a  topographic  survejr  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  new  to  the  writer  and  m  no  way  resembles  the  one  given  something  over 
two  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  topographic  survey  of 
1912  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

I  must  close  this  letter  with  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  will  surely  interest 
all  engineers  having  to  do  with  topographic  surveys.  In  contributing  $5,000  toward 
the  cost  of  the  Harris  County  survey  as  representing  the  Federal  Government's 
interest  in  that  survey,  is  it  to  be  understocKcl  that  this  is  what  it  would  cost  the 
Geological  Survey  to  make  its  standard  type  of  topographic  survey  over  that  area? 
Putting  it  a  little  differently,  are  the  topographic  surveys  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  Harris 
County  costing  only  about  $3  per  square  mile,  or  is  Harris  County  more  a  benefactor 
than  a  beneficiary? 

1815  U  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  £3,  hl5. 


The  Cha  rman.  How  did  you  get  into  that  and  what  is  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  initiated  by  a  request  that  came  through 
Representative  Eagle,  a  request  from  the  county  and  from  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  I  believe,  of  the  city,  for  a  survey. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  originate  with  the  Member  of  Congress 
or  local  authorities  or  did  the  survey  volunteer  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  originated  with  the  local  authorities. 
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The  Chairman.  That  survey  is  for  purely  drainage  purposes,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  survey  is  such  that  it  can  be  used  for  drainage 
purposes. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  primarily  it  was  made  for  drainage  purposes 
in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  principal  purpose  to  which  they  intended 
to  put  the  bulk  of  that  survey. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  go  in  and  undertake  to  do  that 
iirorkwhen  that  county  was  prepared  to  do  it  itself  and  had  already 
advertised  for  bids  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  county  puts  in,  under  the  present  arrangement, 
about  $70,000  and  the  Federal  funds  contributed  will  amount  in  the 
two  years  to  about  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  were  willing  to  do  it  all,  and  if  that  is  so 
why  should  we  do  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  get  the  advantage  of  covering  that  1,700  square 
miles  in  a  manner  tnat  will  fit  our  purposes  at  about  half  the  cost  that 
such  surveys  involve  elsewhere,  that  is,  half  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  such  surveys.  It  is  on  the  same  basis  that  similar 
work  was  done  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  during  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years,  as  well  as  in  California,  and  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
that  policy,  that  the  survey  offered  to  cooperate  when  a  request  was 
made  for  the  survey  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  agree  to  pay  for  any  part  of 
the  work?  Your  original  oflFer  was  to  lend  the  instruments  and  super- 
vise the  work  provided  they  paid  all  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  give  supervision  and  the  use  of  instru- 
mental equipment  m-ovideathev  paid  all  the  field  expenses 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  afterwards  agreed  to  contribute  some 
thing. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  offer  was  made  after  further  conference  with  the 
Representative  from  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  we  offer  to  pay  any  part  of  it  when  they 
were  willing  to  pay  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  aid  not  feel  that  our  first  suggestion  of  the  week 
before  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ?    It  appeared  to  be,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  so  understand  at  the  time  I  had  the  second 
conference  with  Representative  Eagle,  and  we  offered  then  to  con- 
tribute $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  come  about?  I  imderstand  you 
said  you  could  not  spend  any  money  there,  and  that  bids  had  been 
advertised  for  and  they  were  about  to  open  the  bids  when  this  message 
came.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  afterwards  agreed  to  contribute, 
in  addition  to  what  had  been  offered,  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  offered  the  $5,000  at  the  time  of  my  conference 
with  Representative  Eagle.  I  said  I  thought  that  amount  of  money 
could  be  contributed  from  the  Federal  fund,  simply  as  the  result  of 
the  conference  with  him.  It  was  less — and  I  so  stated  to  him  then — 
than  I  felt  was  in  fact  the  fair  share  of  the  work  that  should  be  taken 
on  by  the  Federal  Government  by  reason  of  comparison  with  other 
work  which  we  have  done  in  cooperation,  as  I  said,  in  Louisiana  and 
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Mississippi,  which  wprk  was  also  done  in  detail  sufficient  to  base 
subsequent  drainage  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  upon  what  theory  we  start 
in  to  do  this  work  when  the  locaUty  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  do 
it  all  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  should  do  that  work  ourselves  the  way  we  have 
done  other  areas  in  Texas,  it  would  probably  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  least  $30,000,  and  in  this  way  we  are  paying  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  cost  by  reason  of  this  arrangement  with  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  these  surveys  that  would,  have 
been  made  have  been  sufficient  for  all  purposes  required  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  might  possibly  have  oeen  sufncient — ^you  mean 
for  our  purposes? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  incorporate  them  in  our  regular  mapping  of  the 
whole  country  would  probably  require  a  certain  amount  oi  adjust- 
ment and  probably  field  work,  and  that  would  have  cost  money,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  necessarily  have  cost  $10,000,  but  it 
might  not  be  as  satisfactory,  even  after  such  adjustment,  as  the  work 
promises  to  be  now.  With  regard  to  the  bidding  and  the  opening 
of  the  bids,  I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  offer  was  made  to  the 
county  at  the  time  that  transaction  was  in  progress,  and  I  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  stage  which  the  bidding  had  reached  and  the 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  private  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  The  Member  of  Congress  was,  because  he  sent  a 
wire  from  Washington  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tract; and  they  had  no  information  at  all,  up  to  that  point,  that  they 
could  come  to  the  Federal  Government  and  unload  part  of  the  expenses 
which  they  should  properly  bear.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made 
from  the  survey  to  the  Member  of  Congress,  as  a  result  of  these 
advertisements,  that  the  survey  would  be  glad  to  take  this  thing  up 
and  take  charge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  quite  the  contrary.  I  was  tardy  in  meeting  the 
appointment  with  the  Con^essman  oy  reason  of  the  sickness  of  one 
01  the  engineers  whom  I  wished  to  have  with  me  when  we  discussed 
the  matter.  I  was  waiting  for  that  engineer  to  recover  so  that  he 
would  be  well  enough  to  assist  me  discuss  the  matter.  He  was  the 
engineer  in  charge  oi  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  and  Texas  comcij 
in  that  division.  That  is  the  real  reason  of  my  being  several  weeks 
late  in  seeing  the  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  spent  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  allotted  $5,000  last  year,  and  made  a  similar  allot- 
ment this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  the  local  authorities  spent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  allotted  during  the  two  years,  I  believe, 
$70,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  of  $80,000.  They  got  bids  to 
do  this  work  which  ran  from  $27,000  to  $175,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  is  of  a  nature  that  should 
not,  and  it  seems  to  me  could  not,  be  done  on  any  contract  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  a  contractor  cad  not  tell  the  costs  in  advance. 
I  afterwards  went  over  the  specifications,  and  they  would  not  have 
insured  doing  the  work  as  the  county  desired  it  done/  and  a  piece  of 
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work  like  that,  if  it  is  done  by  contract,  ought  to  be  done  on  a  cost 
and  percentage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  bids  submitted  by  reputable  engineers 
to  do  this  surveying  in  order  to  enable  them  to  lay  out  a  drainage 
svstom.  There  were  14  different  concerns  atid  their  bids  ran  from 
S27,000  to  $175,000.  We  have  now  allotted  $10,000  and  the  county 
has  allotted  $70,000.     How  far  along  is  the  work? 

\Ir.  Smith.  I  have  not  the  exact  figure  here.     I  believe  it  is  about 
36  per  cent  completed.     I  might  also  make  this  statement:  We  are 
within  our  estimates  that  were  made  at  the  time  the  work  was 
undertaken. 
'     The  Chairman.  What  was  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  the  cost  of  surveying  per  square  mile.  We  are 
a  little  under  that  cost  per  square  mile. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  when  we  were  figuring  on  $80,000  as  the 
total  ejcpenditure. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  within  that  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  spent  that  amount.  You  understand 
the  work  started  last  summer,  and  wo  have  only  had  one  field  season. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  benefit  is  that  topographic  survey  to  the 
United  States  ? 

^Ir.  Smith.  The  topographic  survey  of  Harris  County  made  in  this 
way  will  have  the  same  general  interest  and  the  same  general  value 
as  a  part  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  that  a  survey  of  an  adjoining 
county  of  similar  area  would  have  which  might  be  made  at  a  cost 
three  times  as  much  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  this  a  complete  topographic  survey  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  except  it  is  made  with  more  detail  and  at  an 
extra  cost. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  are  the  contour  intervals  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  contour  intervals  are  5  feet  actually  surveyed  out, 
and  they  locate  the  contours  in  between  that  on  1-foot  intervals. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Surveyed  out  and  staked  out  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  mean  they  use  the  stadia  and  run  the  contour 
light  on  the  ground  under  the  stadia  method. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  would  not  join  any  territory  with  this  survey 
with  such  contour  interval  as  that  i 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  this  the  only  work  you  have  done  in  Texas  during 
tho  last  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Xo;  we  did  some  work  in  (ooperation  with  the  State  in 
t\s'«>  of  the  river  bottoms  there  which  was  also  detail  work.  We  also 
di<l  some  work  up  in  the  northern  part  ol  the  State  in  the  oil  district . 

COOPERATIVE    WORK   WITH   STATES — TEXAS. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  A  year  or  two  ago  Representative  Buchanan  of 
Texas  introduced  a  bill  which  went  before  tlie  Committee  on  Fxpendi- 
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of  any  real  value.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  the  committee  con- 
cluded not  to  report  the  bill.  It  wes  adversely  reported  on  by  your 
bureau  or  by  the  Interior  Department.  But  1  met  Mr.  Buchanan  a 
short  time  ago  and  he  informed  me  that  the  survey,  which  he  was 
really  seeking,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  his  endeavor  to  get  legisla- 
tion to  compel  you  to  make,  had  been  actually  executed  and  executed 
just  as  he  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  another  point  that  could  be  added  to  that. 
At  the  time  of  the  hearing 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  I  hope  that  was  not  a  case  of  coercion 
or  overpersuasion. 

Mr.  Smith.  Tliat  will  follow  in  what  I  have  to  say.  We  have  tried 
in  a  way  to  adopt  the  allotment  plan  which  was  advocated  in  that  bill, 
which  is  essentially  trying  to  distribute  this  $350,000  on  the  bf  sis  of 
population  and  unmapped  area,  and  with  special  provision  for  a  larger 
share  going  to  the  publicly  owned  areas  of  the  West,  as  well  as  making 
definite  provision  for  meeting  cooperative  funds  contributed  by  the 
States  or  other  governmental  units.  In  this  way  we  are  keeping  a 
sort  of  open  account  with  the  different  States,  trying  to  have  a  aj'stem 
of  distributing  this  appropriation.  That  has  resulted  in  the  amount 
of  money  being  spent  in  coopt^ration  in  Texas  in  the  way  Mr.  Buchanan 
desired.  It  has  also  resulted  in  our  meeting  on  difierent  terms  the 
cooperation  from  other  States. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is  a  thing  you  had  previously  disapproved  of, 
as  I  understand.     How  did  you  happen  to  finally  approve  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  disapproved  was  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  as  f^rst 
set  down  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  area  anil 
population.  I  wus  more  interested  in  taking  into  account  the  needs, 
and  the  needs  in  one  way  are  represented  by  the  percentage  of 
unmapped  area,  and  we  have  elaborated  the  plan  somewhat.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  the  distribution  bj  this  plan  has  not  resulted 
in  very  widely  different  results  in  distribution  from  our  previous  plan, 
which  was  simply  to  try  and  meet  the  demands  that  were  most  urgent. 

The  Chairman.  You  already  had  an  arrangement  with  the  State 
of  Texas,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SxMITh.  We  had  cooperated  with  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  reclamation  bureau,  have  they  not  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Reclamation  by  drainage;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  cooperating  with  them  i 

Mr.  Smith.  To  the  extent  of  furnishing  some  of  the  detailed  surveys 
which  are  preliminary  to  the  drainage.  We  do  not  go  beyond  tlie 
map  stage. 

The  Chairman.  They  then  do  all  the  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thev  survey  out  the  drainage  lines  or  the  canal  lines 
just  as  they  will  d.o  in  Harris  County.  Harris  County  will  need  to 
engage  engineers  to  plan  their  reclamation  by  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  go  any  further  than  the  topographic 
work? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all;  just  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  surveys  that  were  preliminary  to  the  Grovernment  reclamation 
work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  not  run  the  drainage  lines  t 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  do  not  run  the  drainage  lines. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  an  arrang;ement  with  the  reclamation 
service  of  Texas  by  which  you  do  certain  work.  What  are  the  con- 
tours there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Two  feet.  There  were  30  square  miles  last  year  sur- 
veyed on  the  Sabine  and  Trinity  River  Valleys  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1  to  12,000  and  a  2-foot  contour  interval. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  Harris  County  survey  the  contours  are  5 
feet,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  contours  are  1  foot,  the  5-foot  contour  lines  being 
run  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  the  area  will  probably  have  a  larger  contour 
interval  because  of  the  fact  we  will  soon  get  into  tne  uplands;  but 
ill  the  part  of  the  area  that  surrounds  the  city  of  Houston  and  extends 
down  the  bay,  and  which  is  a  very  level  prairie  country,  we  are  using 
the  5-foot  contours,  which  are  survoyea  out  with  great  detail  and 
the  map  is  accurate  beyond  the  5-foot  interval,  as  the  1-foot  contours 
are  located  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  readings. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  differ  from  the  Cincinnati  case, 
which  you  refused  to  enter  into  prior  thereto  on  the  ground  that 
conipetent  engineers  were  available  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  two  differences.  In  the  first  place,  we  had 
already  covered  the  Cincinnati  area  with  our  regular  surveys  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  area  involved  was  much  smaller.  A  similar  case 
has  come  up  since  then  in  Illinois,  some  of  the  bottom  land  in  IlUnois, 
where  the  State  wished  us  to  cooperate.  There  we  have  cooperated 
in  similar. surveys  over  large  areas,  but  when  it  comes  to  only  a  few 
square  miles  it  is  not  an  appreciable  part  of  our  mapping  of  the  whole 
country,  whereas  Harris  County  is  1,700  square  miles.  If  the  Harris 
County  area  had  been  170  square  miles  or  17  square  miles,  it  would 
not  have  been  attractive  to  us.  I  might  mention  another  reason 
why  that  work  was  attractive  to  us.  We  have  about  40  topographic 
engineers,  young  engineers,  who  have  passed  the  civil-service  exami- 
nation and  are  on  our  rolls  at  from  $65  to  $95  a  month  while  actually 
employed.  Our  procedure  has  been  to  use  those  men  in  the  summer 
ana  then  furlough  them  during  the  winter  months.  Those  men  are 
college  graduates  who  have  worked  up  to  their  present  positions  by 
getting  the  actual  experience,  and  it  is  a  hardship  for  such  young 
men  to  be  '* turned  out  to  grass''  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
demand  for  their  services  elsewhere  is  not  at  all  great. 

Mr.  Borland.  By  furloughing  them,  you  mean  you  give  them  leave 
withoiitpay? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  those  are  the  men  who  are  going  to  be  the 
backbone  of  our  organization  10  and  20  years  from  now,  and  it  is  good 
policy  to  give  them  just  as  much  work  as  possible  in  order  to  bold 
them.  They  have  averaged  not  over  8  montlis  of  work  in  a  year. 
We  have  a  number  of  those  men  on  this  job  in  Texas,  where  the  field 
work  will  continue  pretty  late  in  the  winter,  I  think,  stopping  in 
December  and  beginning  again  in  March;  in  fact,  we  could  work  some 
during  the  winter  months,  but  it  is  not  altogether  economical,  and 
some  of  these  men  are  continued  at  work  here  in  Washington  inking 
up  the  maps  during  the  winter.  Some  men  would  have  been  fur- 
loughed,  and  that  is  why  we  wanted  to  take  on  this  extra  work. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  money  had  been  allotted  to  Texas  prior 
to  the  allotment  of  this  S5,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  amount  allotted  to  Texas  last  year  was  $35,000, 
including  this  $5,000;  that  is,  for  cooperative  work. 

(Note. — $35,000  is  the  amount  spent,  other  than  Federal  funds.) 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  public  lands  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  no  public  lands  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  they  get  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  tne  amount  contributed  by  Harris  County. 
The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  in  Texas  was  $14,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  this  appropriation  is  spent  on 
the  public  lands? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  the  last  season^s  field  work  practically  70  per  cent 
of  the  area  mapped  was  on  the  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  amount  in  money  during  1915. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  have  just  given  you  was  for  the  field  season 
lust  passed.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record.  I  think  it  has 
been  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  (SLxty  per  cent  was 
expended  in  the  public-land  States.) 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  previously  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  has  been  around  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado  has  been 
topographically  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  47  per  cent  and  48  per 
cent  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  land  there  is  public  land  i 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  those  figures,  but  it  is  a  large  percentage 
by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  the  national  forests.  Of  course,  the 
surveying  of  the  national  forests  comes  out  of  another  appropriation 
which  is  specifically  made  for  surveys  in  national  forests. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Most  of  this  Colorado  work  has  been  on  very  wide 
contours,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  of  no  detailed  work  at  aU  comparable  with  what 
we  have  been  mentioning  except  the  work  around  some  of  these  min- 
ing districts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  your  ordinary  contour  interval  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Probably  50  feet  in  Colorado  is  the  contour  interval. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  would  the  cost  of  Your  2-foot  interval  work  in 
Texas  compare  with  your  50-foot  interval  work  in  Colorado  ?  Would 
it  be  25  per  cent  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Harris  County  work  is  costing  about  $50  a  square 
mile  and  the  Sabine  River  about  $200,  while  the  Colorado  work  is 
probably  nearer  $20;  but  you  must  consider  the  difference  m  the 
country.  Camp  expenses  m  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado  are 
much  greater  than  in  the  flat  region  aroimd  Houston,  Tex.  Our  sub- 
sistence expenses  in  Texas  have  been  low  as  compared  with  most  of 
our  western  work,  and  even  with  the  detailed  work  the  amount  of  area 
that  a  party  can  cover  in  a  month  is  large  compared  with  what  can  be 
covered  with  anyihing  like  the  same  scale  in  a  mountainous  country. 

The  Chairman.  From  a  governmental  standpoint  is  it  more  desir- 
able to  get  the  surveys  of  the  public-land  States  completed  first  or  the 
topographic  surveys  of  States  in  which  there  are  no  public  lands? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  think  a  tonographic  survey  is  equally  important  in 
any  part  of  the  country.     6f  course,  in  the  public-land  States  the 
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Federal  Government  has  the  special  interest  of  being  the  landowner, 
and  these  surveys  are  actually  imperative  where  we  are  trying  to 
classify  the  lands  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  tne  land 
laws. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  more  important  that  the  surveys  in  such 
States  be  pushed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  past  eight  years  that  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  topographic  work  that  has  been  the  contention  of  this  committee 
and  has  also  been  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allotted  to  Colorado  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  allotment  by  States,  other  than  the  allotments 
for  cooperative  surveys,  is  not  given  in  my  report,  and  I  will  have 
to  take  that  off  of  the  books. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Can  you  not  put  in  the  hearings  a  statement  as  to 
the  amount  used  in  each  State,  either  in  a  directive  way  or  in  a 
cooperative  wav? 

Mr.  Smith.    Yes;  I  have  such  a  table. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  allotment  to  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Sboth.  There  were  no  cooperative  surveys  in  Colorado,  so 
that  it  would  all  be  Federal.  If  jou  wish,  I  can  give  such  a  table 
for  all  the  States.  Of  coiu-se,  it  will  be  imderstood  that,  under  this 
distribution  system  advocated  in  the  Buchanan  bill  and  somewhat 
modified  as  tentatively  adopted  by  the  survey,  each  year  does  not 
stand  by  itself.  We  have  to  carry  an  overexpenditure  for  some 
States,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  allotment  to  a  State  accumulates. 
The  annual  allotment  to  Delaware  under  such  a  system,  I  beheve,  is 
about  $150,  and  it  would  have  to  accumulate  several  years  before 
we  would  have  enough  to  use  at  aU  economically. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  oo  not  think  that  anyone  seriously  contemplates 
an  allotment  system,  but  we  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
information,  the  amount  you  have  actually  spent  in  the  different 
States — that  is,  both  in  direct  Federal  work  and  work  done  in  a 
cooperative  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  in  a  general  way  how  much  was  spent 
in  Colorado  last  year? 

Mr.  Smhu.  $12,250. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  introduced  asking  the  survey  to 
make  a  complete  topographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  appropriating  $20,000  for  tnat  purpose ;  would  that 
make  such  a  survey  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  No  appreciable  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
could  be  covered  with  that.  1  would  sav  that  about  one-half  of  it 
has  been  covered  at  the  present  time.  'The  cost  of  the  topographic 
survey  alone  would  not  be  less  than  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  those  statements  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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AllotmenU  to  States  1916  and  1916. 


State. 


Alsbamai 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California!  s 

-Colorado 

Connecticut  * 

Dolawaro 

District  of  Columbia  s '. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinoisi 

Indiana 

Iowa* 

Kansas 


Kentucky! 

Louisiana 

Maine  i 

Maryland  • 

Massachusetts ' . . 

Michigan  1 

Minnesota  ^ 

Mississippi 

Missouri! 

Montana 

Nebraska ! 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey' 

New  Mexico 

New  York  > 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio! 

Oklahoma  * , 

Oregon » 

Pennsylvania !. . . 
Rhode  Island*... 
South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  1 

Utah 

Vermont  > 

Virginia! 

Washington  ! . . . 
West  Virginia!". 

Wisconsin ! , 

Wyoming 


Allot- 
ment 
fiscal 
year 
1915. 


19,325 
8,500 


31,661 
12,250 


3,<MX) 
1,300 
305 
8,453 
7,875 
3,400 
1,531 


8,750 
1,461 
8,400 


2,187 
3,938 
7,300 
6,169 
4,000 


3,500 


13,097 
8,760 
4,341 


8,750 
10,500 
15,128 

6,910 


1,250 
14,634 
8,600 
2,550 
3,938 
10,322 
1,507 
6,000 
9,159 


259,331 


Allot- 
ment 
fiscal 
year 
1916. 


$3,000 

1,500 

2,300 

90,997 

16,000 


700 
2,000 


8,000 
9,100 
3,000 
1,531 
2,000 
8,750 
5,500 
4,375 


13,126 
4,919 
1,000 
4,000 
4,500 
1,531 

11,000 


Present  status. 


Over- 
allot- 
meat. 


17,399 


13,435 
14,186 


387 


2,069 
4,500 


2,892! 

2,100 


8,633 
8,750 


2,800 
8,750 


8,000 


5,000 
5,000 
4,700 

14,600 
8,000 
2,187 
3,938 

10,063 
2,500 
3,500 

10,100 


234,349 


1,536 


6,332 
6,378 


1,378 


1,886 

9,966 

11,284 

800 


2S0 
"3,018 


89,629 


UndiT- 
altot- 
nwot 


2,34* 


}It 


2. '^12 
300 


2.*» 

1.1« 


1,3:: 


ii.i«- 

4,orv" 

92^ 


741 

2,W» 


3.3h' 


SB 


45,303 


!  Cooperation. 

*  Allotment  made  from  special  fund  reserved  for  contingencies. 

*  State  100  per  cent  mapped. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  particular  matter  has 
been  covered  or  not,  but  I  would  Uke  to  ask  whether  the  matter  of 
contributing  to  cooperative  work  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  survey,  or  whether  there  is  any  law  covering  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  a  practice  that  has  grown  up  and 
we  have  formulated  somewhat  of  a  policy  in  regard  to  it.  For 
instance,  some  years  a^o  I  decided  that  where  35  per  cent  of  a  Stato 
had  been  surveyed,  that  being  at  that  time  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  country  that  had  been  surveyed,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  contribute  more  than  $20,000  in  a  year  to  a  cooperative 
survey;  and  where  more  than  50  per  cent  had  been  surveyed,  not 
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more  than  $15^000  should  be  contributed;  and  where  more  than  70 
per  cent  had  been  surveyed,  not  more  than  $10,000  should  be  con- 
tributed. It  was  a  sUding  scale  hke  that,  and  it  was  adopted  really 
t  o  prevent  large  inroads  being  possibly  made  in  the  appropriation  bv 
a  State  hke  Ohio,  for  instance,  that  was  then  offering  $25,000,  which 
was  more  than  it  seemed  that  the  Federal  Survey  ought  to  meet  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  Since  that  time  Ohio  has  continued  its  cooperation, 
until  I  believe  the  State  has  now  been  completed.  The  contribution 
of  the  State  last  year,  for  instance,  was  $35,000,  while  that  of  the  Fed- 
i*ral  Survey  was  $10,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  pieces  of  work  did  you  undertake  in 
Ohioi 

Mr.  Smith.  That  included  something  like  10  quadrangles  and  the 
Ohio  portion  of  a  number  of  other  quadrangles  that  went  over  into 
either  Indiana  or  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  has  been  simply  a  matter  of  policy  by  the 
tlopartment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  allotments  are  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  working  plans  are  passed  upon  by 
him  in  conference. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  it  appears  to  you  that  a  local  community, 
or  county  containing  a  large  city  with  ample  taxing  power,  is  about 
to  engage  in  some  topographic  survey  on  its  own  hook,  have  you  any 
policy  with  reference  to  taKing  hold  of  it  or  letting  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  Harris  County,  Tex.  That  matter  was  put  up  to 
the  survey,  and  we  welcomed,  if  we  did  not  invite,  an  agreement 
providing  for  this  survey  being  made  on  the  cooperative  basis,  the 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Survey  being  only  one-seventh  of  that  of 
the  countv  on  the  basis  that  the  larger  part  of  the  benefit  coming 
from  the  detailed  survey  would  go  to  the  county  rather  than  to  the 
Federal  Government;  but,  as  I  said  then,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
(iovernment  for  the  survey  is  less  than  it  is  on  the  usual  scale  of  a 
toDographic  survey. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course  if  there  is  any  cooperation  by  the  local 
authorities,  the  cost  to  the  Government  is  reauced,  assuming  that 
you  would  do  it  anyway,  but  if  the  local  authorities  are  to  do  it 
anvway  you  would  have  the  advantage  of  their  survey  without  cost. 
Mr.  Smith.  Except  such  cost  as  would  be  necessary  to  adjust  that 
survey  to  our  plans,  which  would  be  rather  small;  probably  smaller 
than  what  we  are  actually  contributing. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  I  understand  that  you  make  an  allotment  of 
your  money  for  topographic  surveys  among  the  States,  and  that  you 
make  such  an  allotment  as  a  matter  of  policy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said,  we  are  trying  out  a  plan  that  was  outlined 
ill  a  bill  before  the  last  Congress  providing  for  a  distribution  of  these 
funds  among  the  several  States  on  some  basis  of  fact.  That  includes 
a  certain  percentage  to  be  set  aside  and  to  be  available  to  meet,  if 
necessary,  cooperation  from  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  you  are  trying  that  out.  To  what  extent 
have  you  proceeded  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  that  before  us  for  two  years,  and  are 
keeping  a  sort  of  ledger  account  with  the  different  States  on  that 
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basis.  In  some  cases  the  allotment  is  exceeded  or  overdrawn  on  & 
State's  account,  but  I  have  not  thought  that  the  allotment  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year  or  two  years,  but  of  a  term  of  years, 
and  that  the  distribution  should  be  made  to  accord  with  that 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Borland.  On  what  theory  do  you  proceed  in  making  the  sur- 
veys that  are  made  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  department  ?  How 
do  you  select  those  particular  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the  first  considerations  is  the  need  of  our  own 
bureau  for  such  maps.  For  instance,  we  were  speaking  of  Texas: 
There  are  certain  areas  in  northern  Texas  that  are  important  in  con- 
nection with  oil  resources,  and  there  we  want  to  follow  the  topo- 
graphic survey  with  a  detailed  geologic  survey  that  will  outline  the 
structures  favorable  for  oil  accumulation,  and,  therefore,  favorable 
for  oil  development.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  we  are  doing  in  a 
number  of  Western  States.  I  speak  of  oil  because  that  is  a  resource 
in  the  development  of  which  tnere  is  the  greatest  activity  just  at 

§  resent.     That  is  one  of  the  first  considerations  that  we  have  in  the 
istribution  of  this  work.     Another  type  of  request  comes  from  the 
War  Department. 

Mr,  Borland.  Were  any  questions  asked  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
vision that  one-half  be  made  immediately  available  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  fiscal  vear  is  an  unnatural  year  for  field 
work,  and  we  would  like  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the  money,  at  least, 
for  planning  the  work  before  we  send  the  parties  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  only  object  of  that  is  to  enable  you  to  plan  in 
advance.  If  your  bill  for  1917  carries  a  certain  amoimt  of  money, 
you  want  to  make  your  plans  in  the  spring  of  1916  for  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  put  in  your  estimates  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  hke  river  and  harbor  work — the  contracts  must 
be  let  in  the  winter  and  the  work  begun  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  your  work  in  public  land  States  you  are  still 
following  in  the  main  the  plan  of  a  50-foot  contour,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  largely  on  a  50-foot  contour  basis. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  that  con- 
tour is  prettv  large  to  be  of  any  very  great  value  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  tne  country.  How  much  of  that  western  territory  are 
you  surveying  on  a  less  contour  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  two  pieces  of  work  that  were  done  in  Wyoming 
last  vear,  for  instance,  tne  Meeteese  quadrangle  and  the  Saddleback 
quadrangle  were  done  on  the  basis  of  a  25-foot  contour  interval. 
The  Meeteese  quadrangle  is  in  Park  County  and  the  Saddleback 
quadrangle  is  in  WashaKie  County.  The  contour  interval  there  was 
25  feet,  and  that  is  on  a  mile  scale.  The  Moorcroft  quadrangle  was 
begun  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  2  miles  to  the  inch,  with  a  50-foot  con- 
tour. Of  course,  the  interval  has  to  change  with  the  country  and 
with  the  scale.  I  think  that  the  tendency  is  more  toward  a  25-foot 
interval  for  the  mile  scale. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  Moorcroft  field,  for  instance,  while  they  have 
not  been  able  to  find  much  oil,  they  are  still  hopeful.  One  of  the  im- 
portant things  to  be  determined  there  is  the  presence  of  domes  or 
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anticlinal  folds,  and  a  50-foot  contour  interval  there  is  rather  wide 
to  develop  such  structures. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  2-niile  scale  is  pretty  small  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
much  of  that  western  territory  the  features  are  well  marked,  and  a 
oO-foot  interval  will  serve  for  general  geological  mapping.  Of  course, 
in  the  oil  work,  where  so  much  depends  on  exact  leveUng,  we  are 
adopting  more  and  more  the  smaller  intervals.  In  Oklahoma,  25 
feet  was  the  only  interval  that  was  used  last  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  your  next  generally  used  interval  less  than 
25  feet  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Twenty,  ten,  and  five. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  A  good  part  of  your  cooperative  work  is  very  ex- 
pensive per  square  mile  because  of  the  small  intervals  used  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Ohio  we  used  20  and  10. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  couldn't  you  establish  a  rule  that  the  stand- 
ard interval  of  the  survey  is  a  certain  interval  of,  say,  25  feet,  for 
example,  and  that  any  one  who  desires  to  have  cooperation  must  at 
least  do  the  extra  work  required?  The  other  rule  that  you  have 
referred  to,  under  which  you  say  you  do  not  contribute  more  than  a 
certain  amount  per  annum  for  cooperative  work,  is  based  on  the 
area  which  has  been  surveyed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  would  not 
prevent  you  from  expending  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  your 
money  in  one  State  than  another,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
veys m  one  State  might  have  been  on  a  smaller  interval,  and  there- 
fore much  more  expensive.  Should  there  not  be  also,  in  addition  to 
that  rule,  a  rule  that  if  they  expect  you  to  give  small  contour  inter- 
vals (and  I  think  that  kind  of  work  is  valuable  and  that  within 
reason  it  is  entirely  proper)  they  must  do  the  extra  work  mvolved  ? 
Tlie  man  or  community  that  insists  on  a  small  contour  interval  is 
getting  something  that  communities  generally  can  not  get.  The 
Government  will  not  furnish  it  to  them,  and  we  wiU  never  appro- 
priate enough  money  to  furnish  it  to  them.  Therefore  they  are 
getting  something  that  the  Government  does  not  anticipate  doing, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  do,  for  any  community.  Why  not 
leU  them  contribute  practically  the  difference  between  what  they  get 
and  some  sort  of  standard  interval  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  principle  has  been  followed  in  a  rough  way,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  an  absolute  standard  of  contour  in- 
terval or  an  absolute  standard  scale. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  could  assume  one  ordinary  standard  or  a  certain 
interval  and  say  to  them: 

If  we  are  going  to  cooperate  with  you  in  detail  work,  which  is  really  private  work 
or  work  for  private  purposes,  you  must  at  least  put  up  a  considerable  proportion,  if 
not  all,  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  what  would  be  a  standard  interval  for 
your  sort  of  country  and  the  interval  you  insist  upon  and  the  scale  you  insist  upon. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  drainage  work.  In 
those  surveys  made  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  that  type  of 
reclamation  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  in  Texas,  we  have  felt  that 
the  States  ought  to  contribute  the  extra  amount  necessary  to  give 
them  just  what  they  want. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  how  much  you  are  giving 
a  certain  State  per  annum,  or  how  much  you  apportion  to  a  certain 
State  per  annum,  but  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  you  are  doing  for 
that  State  that  you  are  not  doing  for  the  States  generally. 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  question  of  service  rather  than  money. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Mississippi  last  year  we  did  some  work  that  was  not 
cooperative,  but  it  was  m  connection  with  geological  work,  and  we 
used  the  10-foot  interval.  We  would  not  think  of  using  a  larger  in- 
terval than  that,  because  it  would  not  give  us  the  result  we  needed 
in  connection  with  this  geological  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  fact  that  you  are  using  a  smaller  interval 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  you  are  not  going  to 

five  all  of  the  United  States  as  small  an  interval  as  that,  no  matter 
ow  much  money  you  have. 
Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

geologic   SLTIVEYS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  gooloiric  purveys  in  the  various  iwrtions  of  the  United  States,  one-half  to  he 
immediately  available,  $400,000. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $350,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  demand  for  geologic  survej^s  is  especially  heavy  in 
two  cases — geologic  work  in  connection  with  the  development  of  oil 
fields  and  geologic  work  in  connection  with  the  classification  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  is  public-land  work;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  the  oil  work  is  east  of  the  public-land  States, 
including  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  ana  north  Texas,  and 
we  have  done  a  little  preliminary  work  looking  for  structures  favor- 
able for  oil  in  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  is  contingent  upon  the  topographic 
work  being  first  done,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  precede  that 
with  the  topographic  work.  In  a  few  cases  reconnoisance  surveys 
are  run  where  the  geologist  does  a  certain  amount  of  rough  topo- 
graphic work  in  connection  with  his  geologic  mapping.  He  run?; 
essentially  a  level  line  in  making  the  geologic  traverse,  but  the  work 
that  we  are  itiost  successful  in  doing  is  where  the  preliminary  work 
and  topographic  work  is  done  and  the  mapping  and  contour  inter- 
vals are  on  a  scale  suitable  for  detecting  the  rather  low  structures 
that  characterize  those  areas  promising  for  oil  development. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so  important,  is  it  not  also  important 
that  the  topographic  work  in  the  public  land  States  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  might  say  that  the  principal  reason  for  topographic 
surveys  in  the  public  land  States — and  we  are  distributmg  those 
surveys  where  we  need  the  maps  on  which  to  base  our  geologic 
work — is  lare:ely,  as  I  said,  in  connection  with  the  classification  of 
coal  lands,  the  classification  of  phosphate  lands,  and  then,  also,  the 
determination  of  the  areas  chiefly  valuable  for  metalliferous  deposits. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  use  this  fund  for  geologic  surveys  for  your 
classification  work  under  the  enlarged  homestead  law  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  the  work  that  has  contributed  to  the  en- 
larged homestead  classification  largely  comes  from  our  appropria- 
tion for  the  determination  of  water  resources,  there  being  two  kinds 
of  classification  work  that  we  are  doing,  the  geologic  or  mineral  clas- 
sification, and  the  hydrographic  classification,  and  the  work  in  ad- 
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ministering  the  enlarged  homestead  law  comes  mider  the  hydrographic 
classification. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  work  was  done  last  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  carried  on  geologic  investigations  in  47  States 
under  this  appropriation,  and  we  covered  in  reconnoisance  and 
detailed  surveys,  including  the  Alaskan  work,  76,000  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  money  is  spent  on  the  public 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  67.3  per  cent  of  it  was  expended  in  pubUc  land 
States — that  is,  in  connection  with  field  work.  There  was  also 
office  work  amounting  to  some  $31,500  that  was  paid  for  in  connec- 
tion with  land  classincations,  so  that  of  the  appropriation  about  70 
per  cent  was  expended  in  work  relating  to  the  public  land  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  altogether  was  expended  wholly  for 
land-classification  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  land-classification  work  is  made  up  of 
two  types  or  two  classes  of  work — that  is,  the  field  work,  in  wnich 
there  are  three  branches  of  the  survey  concerned,  the  geologic,  the 
topographic,  and  water-resources  branches,  each  with  a  separate 
appropriation.  Then  there  is  the  office  work,  in  which  these  field 
data  are  taken  and  the  reports  made  to  the  Land  Office  or  to  the 
Secretary's  office.  With  regard  to  that  office  work,  there  was 
S58,000  expended,  which  came  from  those  various  field  appropria- 
tions, and  S3 1,500,  as  I  stated,  from  the  appropriation  item  that  we 
are  considering  for  geologic  surveys.  In  my  opinion,  we  need  an 
additional  $50,000  tms  year  for  geologic  surveys,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  demands  made  upon  us  in  connection  with  this  oil  work.  The 
demand  for  oil  is  coming  close  up  to  the  actual  production. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  use  this  money  in  making  the  investigations 
that  lead  to  oil  withdrawals,  don't  you,  Mr.  Director? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  some  cases  they  lead  to  oil  withdrawals,  and  in 
other  cases,  unfortimately,  they  reduce  the  withdrawn  areas  by  rea- 
son of  our  discovery  of  an  area  that  is  not  promising  for  oil  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  money  that  you  use  in  looking  around  to 
see  where  you  can  take  from  some  honest  (Htizen  the  right  to  drill 
for  oil  is  taken  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  aU  comes  out  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  each  State  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  For  this  last  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  furnish  that,  but  not  as  accurately  as  in  the  case 
of  the  topographic  work,  because  in  many  investigations — ^in  fact, 
in  perhaps  the  larger  number  of  investigations — the  geologic  work 
crosses  State  lines,  and  there  are  in  many  cases  regional  studies;  but 
with  that  exception  I  can  distribute  it. 
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Approximate  disbursements  by  States  of  appropriation  for  geologic  surveys  and  avaUahit 

statutory  scuanesfor  year  1914-15. 


Nevada $43,  750 

New  Hampshire 400 

New  Jersey 600 

New  Mexico 23,200 

New  York 4,000 

North  Carolina 3,100 

North  Dakota 5, 150 

Ohio 7, 700 

Oklahoma 16, 400 

Oregon 11,000 

Pennsylvania 7, 550 

South  Carolina 1.6.50 

South  Dakota 6.300 

Tennessee 6, 600 

Texas 10,000 

Utah 23.  400 

Virginia 5,  100 

Vermont 3.  oOO 

Wisconsin 1,000 

Wyoming 20.  70(» 

W'ashington 9,  IcO 

West  Virginia 150 


Total 413,700 


Alabama $4, 600 

Arizona 8, 700 

Arkansas 3, 650 

California 38,150 

Colorado 28,300 

Connecticut 575 

Delaware 475 

Florida 4,800 

Georgia 4, 950 

Idaho 19, 550 

Illinois 6, 200 

Indiana 575 

Iowa 3,500 

Kansas 2, 475 

Kentucky 3,  350 

Louisiana 7, 900 

Maine 3, 150 

Maryland 950 

Massachusetts 5,  700 

Michigan 2,350 

Minnesota 9, 400 

Mississippi 7, 500 

Missouri 6, 550 

Montana 28,  650 

Nebraska 1, 300 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  cooperative  work  done  under  this  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  small  amount  only  in  geology  not  at  all  comparable 
with  that  in  topography,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  States  have 
State  geological  surveys,  the  Eastern  States,  for  instance,  which 
conduct  their  own  geologic  investigations  more  or  less  independently. 
But  the  cooperation  that  exists  is  not  cooperation  in  money  so  much 
as  simply  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Federal  bureau  and  of  the 
State  organization  so  as  to  prevent  duplication.  There  is^,coopera- 
tion  in  that  way,  but  it  can  not  be  expressed  in  dollars.  We  are 
actively  cooperating,  for  instance,  witn  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Virginia,  Minnesota,'  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  topography,  because  the  State  sur- 
veys have  no  topographic  corps  and  therefore  they  have  us  spend 
their  money  for  tnem. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  an  item  was  carried  in  tne  deficiency 
bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 


CHEMICAL    AND    PHYSICAL     RESEARCHES    IN    GEOLOGY — ^POTASH    DE- 
POSITS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  chemical  and  physical  researches  relating  to  the  geology  of  the  United  Stales 
including  researches  with  a  view  of  dptermining  geological  conditions  favorable 
to  the  presence  of  deposits  of  potash  salts,  $40,000. 

What  have  you  accomplished  imder  that  appropriation? 
Mr.  Smith.  That    appropriation    was    increased    to    the    present 
amount  in  1912  and  tne  $20,000,  which  represented  the  increase, 
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lias  been  regarded  as  practically  a  specific  appropriation  for  this 
investigation  in  search  of  potash  salts.  During  the  past  year  under 
this  appropriation  we  continued  our  drilling  in  some  of  the  desert 
valleys  of  the  West.  One  of  those  valleys,  where  most  of  the  work 
^was  done,  was  in  Nevada,  along  the  line  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
We  completed  one  whole  in  Black  Rock  Desert  and  then  moved 
our  rie  on  to  the  Smoke  Creek  Desert,  where  the  work  was  con- 
tinued during  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  this  desert  we  put  down 
four  holes  a^regatine  something  over  4,000  feet,  and  at  no  level 
in  the  desert  nil  was  trie  potash  concentrated  in  workable  quantities. 

Mr.  MoNDELL;  Did  you  in  all  those  cases  go  as  deep  in  the  geological 
structure  as  you  believed  you  were  likely  to  find  these  potash  salts  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  Black  Desert  we  went  to  1,500  feet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  reach  the  limit  of  your  drilling  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  we  practically  reached  the  Unit  of  our  drilling 
apparatus,  but  we  were  really  driven  out  by  the  wet  weather  coming 
on.  It  is  only  a  part  of  certain  years  that  these  deserts  are  free  from 
water  and  we  were  a  little  late  on  that  account  in  getting  on  to  the 
desert  the  following  season.  We  were  really  driven  ofi  by  water, 
but  we  reached  what  we  considered  the  practical  bottom  of  the 
deposit.  This  year  in  several  of  the  holes  we  actually  reached  the 
boulders  which  we  believe  to  mark  the  bottom  of  the  old  valley 
which  is  now  filled  with  these  muds  and  sands.  The  old  lake  filling  is 
essentially  all  of  mud,  and  we  think  that  we  have  tested  out  prettv 
tlioroughly  the  desert  basin  hypothesis  and  proved  that  the  potash 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  concentrated  deposits  in  those  places. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  desert  basins  that 
you  think  should  be  tested  ? 

\Ir.  Smith.  Not  in  those  Western  States.  We  are  now  working, 
and  just  finishing  this  month,  by  reason  of  reaching  the  end  of  our 
funds,  in  western  Texas,  near  the  new  Mexico  fine,  where  there  is  a 
salt  and  gypsum  horizon  that  extends  all  the  way  from  Wyoming 
down  through  the  plains  States  and  swings  arouncl  through  western 
Texas  and  over  into  New  Mexico.  The  most  favorable  locality  for 
drilling  seemed  to  be  near  Amarillo,  in  Texas,  That  is  not  on  pubUc 
land,  and  that  matter  was  taken  into  consideration.  We  could 
have  made  our  test  by  means  of  drilling  over  in  New  Mexico  on  public 
lands  but  it  would  have  been  deeper  to  the  horizon  where  the  potash 
might  be  found  and  the  hole  itself  would  have  been  much  more  ex- 
pensive. If  we  found  potash  in  this  locality  in  Texas  there  would  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  be  found  in  New  Mexico.  We 
have  reached,  I  believe,  a  depth  of  about  400  feet — 370  feet  February 
24 — but  we  will  have  to  stop  the  driUing  and  wait  until  another 
appropriation  is  available. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  deep  do  you  expect  to  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  may  need  to  go  1,800  feet,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
of  striking  one  horizon  of  salt  beds  between  700  and  800  feet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  not  f  nd  any  potash  salts  sufficiently  rich 
to  be  encoun:ging  in  those  other  wells? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fact  is  that  the  potash  seems  to  be  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  section.  It  is  well  known  that  potash  can  be  thrown 
down  from  the  waters  in  which  it  is  in  solution  by  mud,  and,  in  fact, 
that  is  the  reason  that  the  potash  does  not  go  into  the  ocean  and 
give  us  a  potash  ocean  rather  than  a  sodiiun  chloride  ocean.     The 
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potfsh  is  precipitated  by  the  mud  in  the  rivers  or  in  the  harbors,  and 
for  that  ref  son  it  does  not  reach  the  o<?ean  in  solution.  There  wi> 
enough  mud  that  a  me  into  these  hi  sins  continually  while  they  wcr^ 
being  filled  up,  so  that  there  wi  s  not  a  precipitation  by  the  drj-ing  ui 
of  the  old  IpJce  at  any  time,  but  rather  the  mud  seemed  to  come  ii-. 
and  the  result  wls  that  the  p otf.eh  is  distributed  through  a  thonsam: 
feet  of  sediment. 

The  Chaikman.  Hare  any  deposits  been  discovered  at  any  place ' 

Mr.  Smith.  The  first  year  that  we  worked  on  this  subject   wr 
tested  and  demonstrated  the  potash  content  of  Searles  Lake,  "whii  b 
is  down  in  southeastern  California.     That  had  beeti  already  known 
to  certain  men  who  hrd  staked  out  claims  there  for  other  minerals. 
This  partially  dried-up  basin  has  a  large  quantity  of  potash  and  it  l^ 
simpr^  a  problem  of  securing  that  by  commercial  processes,  -whiili 
they  nave  been  working  on,  and  an  extensive  experimental  plant  h::s 
been  erected  and  equipped,  but  they  have  haa  various  difl5e^lltit^ 
to  contend  with,     tarty  in  our  investigation  under  this  appropria- 
tion we  tested  the  potash  in  some  of  the  small  lakes  in  western  Ne- 
braska which  we  then  thought  were  too  poor  to  be  of  any  account. 
but  we  published  the  analyses  and  there  has  been  some  commercial 
potf.sh  extracted  there  tills  year.     They  are  also  getting   a  littlt 
potash  at  various  places  where  they  are  making  ordinary  salt;  thi 
residiuum  liquor,  tne  bittern,  as  it  is  called,  is,  of  course,  relativelv 
rich  in  what  is  left  over  after  the  sodium  chloride  is  precipit^teif. 
So  they  are  making  a  little  potash,  as  I  understand  it,  at  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  also  at  the  salt  works  on  San  Francisco  Bay.     Some  potas)j 
is  also  being  extracted  from  alunite,  a  potash  sulphate  mmeral. 
which  is  being  mined  in  Utah.     We  did  some  work  under  this  appro- 
priation in  determining  the  extent  of  those  deposits,  and  those  are 
on  a  commercial  basis.     They  have  been  shipping  since  last  Novem- 
ber some  amount  of  potash  sulphate, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  amount  up  to  date,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  U  few  carloads,  but  they  have  shipped  a  consid- 
erable number  of  carloads  from  those  brines  in  those  Nebraska  lakes 
which  are  not  at  all  rich.  Furthermore,  Owens  Lake,  which  is  in  the 
Owens  River  Valley  in  eastern  California,  is  also  a  place  at  which  they 
are  doing  some  work  in  extracting  potash.     It  is  a  very  salty  lake. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  being  done  out  of  this  appropriation 
besides  the  potash  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  regular  work  that  has  been  conducted  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  analvses  of  the  rocks  that  are  brought  in  by  geologists  in 
connection  with  their  various  studies  of  the  ore  deposits  and  the  other 
work  of  the  survey.  All  of  that  is  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation. 
Twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  has 
been  expended  on  the  potash  work. 

PREl»AEATION   OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  preparation  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Geological  Survey,  $18,280. 

This  is  the  permanent  force  which  is  engaged  in  this  work  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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PREPARATION   OF  REPORT   OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  preparation  of  the  report  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  $75,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  the  two- volume  report  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tion which  is  issued  annually,  and  comes  out  in  the  form  of  about  65 
chapters,  each  one  being  on  an  important  mineral  product.  Of 
course,  during  the  past  year  the  work  under  this  appropriation  has 
been  specially  interesting,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  finding 
enougn  work  to  do;  in  fact  the  appropriation  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
handle  the  work  the  way  I  woula  like  to  see  it  handled. 

GAUGING   STREAMS   AND  DETERMINING   WATER   SUPPLIES. 

» 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  gauf^ng  streams  and  determining  the  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  the 
investigation  of  underground  currents,  artesian  wells,  and  the  preparation  of  reports 
upon  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water  resources. 

The  appropriation  is  $150,000  and  you  are  askmg  for  $250,000. 
Mr.  Smith.  The  purpose  of  the  increase  is  indicated  by  the  addi- 
tional language  that  is  suggested — 

of  which  $100,000  mav  be  used  to  test  the  existence  of  artesian  and  other  underground 
water  supplies  suitable  for  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  by  boring  wells; 
one-half  to  be  immediately  available. 

The  demand  that  has  been  made  upon  the  Survey  for  this  kind  of 
work  has  been  over  a  term  of  years,  and  last  year  an  effort  was  made 
to  make  some  provision  for  this  in  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  the  time 
has  come,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  some  of  the  public 
lands,  especially  the  pubUc  lands  in  these  arid  valleys,  to  test  out  the 
occurrence  of  underground  waters  sufficient  for  irrigation.  There  are 
such  places  where  the  geologic  conditions  all  point  to  the  presence  of 
water  in  such  a  place,  but  no  one  who  owns  160  or  320  acres,  taken  up 
imder  the  pubhc-land  laws,  can  afford  to  make  the  test  where  it 
involves  putting  a  hole  down  1,000  feet  or  2,000  feet.  We  have 
reached  the  point  in  connection  with  our  work  on  the  potash  investi- 
gations where  we  think  experimental  drilling  of  this  kind  can  be 
economically  done  by  the  Government.  We  think  we  could  put 
down  a  number  of  test  wells  if  provision  were  made  in  the  way  sug- 
gested here. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  would  be  the  scope  of  your  work  ?  Would  you 
put  down  wells  which  would,  if  successiul,  actually  furnish  water  to 
the  people  I 

Mr.  oMrrH.  They  would  furnish  a  flow  of  water  only  for  a  limited 
acreage,  but  thej  would  prove  that  in  that  same  valley,  which  might 
extend  for  100  miles  along  the  axis  of  the  valley  and  5,  10,  or  20  mues 
in  width,  similar  wells  could  be  put  down  and  water  secured  for 
irrigation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Water  can  be  secured  anywhere  by  putting  down  a 
well.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  demonstrate  the  relative 
cost! 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  would  demonstrate  that  wells  could  be  secured 
from  which  water  would  flow  so  that  it  would  be  available  for  irriga- 
tion at  low  cost.    All  of  those  western  valleys  do  not  include  water  in 
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sufficient  quantity;  in  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  West  there  is  not 
water  enough  for  household  purposes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  would  expect  to  spend  most  of  this  appropri- 
ation for  the  development  of  artesian  waters,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  or  waters  that  would  come  near  enough  to  the  sur- 
face to  be  pumped  economically.  W^  would  try  to  mid  localities 
where  the  water  would  actually  flow  and  this  be  available  for  irriga- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  appropriation  is  now  spent  on 
the  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sixty-four  per  cent  last  vear  was  allotted  to  the  public- 
land  States,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  stream-gauging  work  is 
important  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  the  stream-gauging 
work? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  stream-gauging  part  amounted  to  $71,750  last  year, 
and  that  was  allotted  both  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  This  yesLr  a 
smaller  amount,  $69,900,  was  devoted  to  the  surface  waters,  which  is 
the  stream-gauging  work.  The  larger  part  of  that  by  far  is  expended 
in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  artesian-well  woik  now 
done  by  private  individuals,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  well-settled  regions,  yes.  The  idea  would  be  that 
only  the  pioneer  well  in  each  region  would  he  put  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 1  believe  that  the  State  of  Arizona  has  begun  to  drill  such  a 
test  well  and  they  have  appealed  to  us  to  locate  it,  to  give  the  location 
for  that  well  in  one  of  their  valleys  that  we  consider  most  favorable  on 
the  basis  of  geologic  evidence. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  they  developed  any  considerable  amount 
of  artesian  water  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so;  this  well  has  not  been  started. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  mean  anywhere  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  much  artesian  water,  if  any;  there 
has  been  some  developed  in  New  Mexico,  some  artesian  areas  which 
we  have  investigated  in  New  Mexico,  and,  I  beUeve,  one  area  in 
Arizona  which  we  have  reported  upon;  but  in  no  case  have  we  tested 
out  the  geologic  conclusions,  although  they  have  been  tested  out  and 
water  has  been  found  where  we  stated  it  could  be  found.  But  in 
some  of  these  valleys  it  would  all  be  pubUc  lands,  and  such  a  test  well 
would  lead  to  the  taking  .up  of  the  land  and  the  settlement  of  it  and 
each  individual  or  group  of  entrymen  there  would  have  to  have  a 
well  to  furnish  water  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  you  could  find 
artesian  water  in  any  of  those  valleys  sufficient  in  quantity  to  irrigate 
a  large  tract  of  land,  anything  larger  than  practicallv  a  single  holdm^  i 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  beheve  that  a  single  well  would,  but  the 
amount  of  water  that  would  be  thus  indicated  as  present  would  be 
sufficient,  if  other  wells  were  put  down,  to  furnish  a  flow  sufficient 
for  irrigation.  I  worked  up  such  an  area  16  years  ago  in  Washington 
where  a  considerable  tract  of  land  was  farmed,  and  farmed  rather 
intensively,  on  the  basis  of  the  undergroimd  flow. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  figure  out  how  it  is 
that  that  very  wonderful  artesian  basin  of  South  Dakota,  with  its 
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xiumberless  wells,  has  not  been  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  for  irri- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  that  is  fairly  deep  drilling  and  therefore 
<c*xpensi ve ;  it  makes  the  water  expensive  water. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  a  good  well  is  not  especially  deep  and  it  is 
the  best  developed  artesian  field  in  the  United  States  and  the  largest, 
^is  I  understand  it.  There  are  innumerable  wells  but  practically 
nobody,  as  I  understand  it,  is  using  it  for  irrigation  purposes.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  in  a  region  where  crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation, 
l>ut  it  is  also  in  a  region,  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  where  the 
rainfall  is  not  heavy.  Is  this  the  appropriation  under  which  you 
make  your  classification  of  320-acre  homesteads  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  field  work  by  the  engineers,  where  such  examina- 
tions are  necessary  in  particular  cases,  is  paid  for  from  this  appro- 
priation, and  the  office  work  is  also  paid  for.  The  work  that  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  administration  of  the  enlarged-homestead  law  is  a  part 
of  our  work  that  seems  to*  be  at  its  maximum  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  getting  behind  in  handling  that  kind  of  land  classification, 
not  because  we  are  not  working  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before  but 
because  under  the  law  of  March  4,  1915,  we  are  receiving  a  larger 
number  of  petitions  from  individual  entrymen  each  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  petitions  you  now 
have  that  are  not  acted  upon  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  last  day  of  last  month  we  had  pending  6,853  peti- 
tions; that  month  we  acted  on  790,  showing  that  we  have  between 

oi^ht  and  nine  months 

Mr.  MoxDELL  (interposing).  How  many  petitions  came  in  during 
that  month? 
Mr.  Smith.  We  received  during  the  month  1,561  and  acted  on  790. 
Mr.  MoxDELL.  Then  you  were  acting  upon  about  half  of  them? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    That  1,561  which  came  in  during  the  month  of 
January  is  about  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  number  that  were  received 
during  the  whole  oJ  last  year;  in  1915,  we  received  5,666,  and  during 
the  first  month  of  this  year  1,561. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  have  just  gotten  well  into  their  stride  on  the 
last  legislation  to  which  3'ou  nave  referred  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  am  receiving  constant  and  oft-repeated  and  verv 
insistent  complaints  of  failure  to  secure  action  on  designations,  1 
had  a  letter  from  a  register  of  the  land  office  a  day  or  two  ago  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact — I  will  not  say  how  many — that  he  had 
sent  in  a  number  of  petitions,  or  that  petitions  had  been  sent  in 
throu^  his  office,  which  were  still  unacted  upon  and  that  the  people 
were  actually  clamorous  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  we  are  trying  to  act  on  just  as  many  of  them 
as  we  can  before  sprint,  because  the  people  want  to  have  their  appli- 
cations which  are  pending  acted  upon  so  that  they  can  go  onto  tlie 
land  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  men  have  you  actually  in  the  field  en- 
gaged primarily  or  exclusively  on  this  class  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  should  say  that  we  do  not  have  more  than  five  engi- 
neers making  special  examinations  of  such  questions  as  these  and  the 
reservoir  and  right  of  way  applications. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is,  the  engineers  who  actually  go  into  the  fiehl 
and  find  out  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  acting  upon  individual  cases  that  come  tu 
us  in  the  administration  of  this  and  one  or  two  other  laws. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  you  are  depending  in  the  main 

Mr.  Smith  (interposing).  Upon  past  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  upon  the  information  you  can  get  in  the  form 
of  affidavits  and  maps  sent  in  by  applicants  themselves,  sho^ring  the 
location  of  streams,  ditches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  such  a  case  as  that  came  up  just  recently.  In 
New  Mexico  an  application  was  made  under  the  enlarged  homestead 
act,  and  our  report  was  based  upon  an  examination  made  by  one  of 
our  field  men  10  years  ago,  when  the  outline  of  the  artesian  basiii 
in  one  of  these  valleys  was  mapped.  Since  that  time  the  appUcant 
claims  the  water  has  been  somewhat  exhausted  and  what  then  con- 
tained a  sufficient  water  supply  for  irrigation  in  that  particular  area 
does  not  now  obtain,  so  we  are  up  against  the  need  of  a  special  exami- 
nation in  the  light  of  changed  conditions  because  the  work  of  10 
years  ago  is  no  longer  sufficient.  We  could  well  put  half  a  dozen 
engineers  into  the  field  on  this  one  subject  and  that  would  involve 
an  increased  office  force  here,  of  course,  to  handle  those  reports  as 
they  come  in  and  to  take  the  necessary  action  leading  up  to  the 
designation  of  the  land  as  nonirrigable. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  I  have  so  much  corres- 
pondence about,  and  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  insistent 
that  there  cases  are  long  delayed,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have 
to  have  many  more  men  in  the  field  than  you  now  have  if  that  work 
is  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  we  only  refer  for  field  examination  the  cases 
on  which  we  have  no  evidence  as  a  result  of  our  past  work,  but  we 
are  using  up,  in  a  way,  our  past  work,  and  many  of  the  cases  which  are 
pending  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  include  those  cases  of  which 
there  must  be  an  individual  examination  by  a  trained  engineer. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  the  difficulty.  We  are  now  reaching  the 
point  where  the  designations  are  not  large  areas  so  much  as  they  are 
smaller  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  lands  which  are  irrigated  and  where  you 
must  know  the  exact  situation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  yet  we  are  really  accomplishing  considerable 
in  the  course  of  a  month.  I  said  we  handled  790  petitions;  but  at 
the  same  time,  last  month  we  did  designate  1,802,000  acres,  an 
exceptionally  large  amount,  because  we  made  a  large  designation  in 
South  Dakota,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  considered  to  any  great 
extent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  find  this  to  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  applica- 
tions for  designations:  Very  frequently  people  ask  lor  the  designa- 
tion of  the  lands  only  which  they  want,  wnereas  there  is  not  any 
reason  on  earth  why  a  very  considerable  area  in  the  country  should 
not  be  designated. 

Mr.  Smith.  More  than  that,  we  have  to  consider  of  course  not  only 
the  extra  160  acres,  but  we  have  to  consider  the  nonirrigable  char- 
acter of  the  original  entry. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  the  640-acre  homestead  law  passes  you  will  have 
a  very  greatly  increased  amount  of  work. 
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Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  question  if  that  law  passes  but  what  I  may 
l>cr  forced  to  appear  before  this  eoramitteo  and  ask  for  some  additional 
ti Impropriation  lor  the  field  administration  of  that  law.  The  present 
re*  quest  for  an  increased  appropriation  does  not  contemplate  the 
o.clininistration  of  anything  but  existing  law. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  not  asking  mr  any  increase  of  money  and 
Xot  you  are  falling  behind  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  your  applica- 
t  ions  per  month? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  been  true  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  are  not  asking  for  aii}'^  additional  money 
for  that  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  been  true  in  the  past  few  months  and  this 
increase  in  the  work  on  this  particular  item,  based  upon  the  law  of 
lixst  March,  has  come  since  the  estimates  were  submitted.  I  am 
<*onscious  of  the  need  of  doing  this  work  and  of  expediting  it.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  wrote  me  recently  on  the 
subject,  and  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  mv 
jittontion  to  the  fact  that  there  was  need  of  pushing  this  work  which 
I  believe  is  as  important  as  any  work  in  the  public-land  States. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  doing  all  you  can  with 
the  people  you  have,  but  the  necessity  for  more  worK  along  these 
lines  is  very  apparent. 

BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  purchase  of  necessary  books  for  the  library, 
including  directories  and  professional  and  scientific  periodicals 
needed  for  statistical  purposes."  You  are  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000.     You  expended  in  1915,  $1,022.17. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  expenditure  as  of  date  of  submitting  these 
estimates.     The  actual  balance  to-day  in  that  appropriation  is  $9.38. 

MAPS. 
[See  p.  1663.] 

The  Chairman.  For  engraving  and  printing  geologic  maps,  the 
appropriation  is  $110,000,  and  j^ou  are  asking  lor  $120,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Up  to  1912  there  were  some  efforts  made  to  have  the 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  maps  go  back  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  which  paid  for  the  printing  of  those  maps.  At  that 
time  1  presented  to  the  committee  the  tact  that  the  sales  had  in- 
creased and  that  the  work  had  therefore  increased,  because  we  have 
to  reprint  the  maps  to  replace  the  maps  which  are  sold,  and  I  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $10,000,  making  the  appropriation  $110,000.  At 
the  present  time  the  demands  upon  this  appropriation  are  such  that  I 
think  it  is  important  to  have  more  money  available  for  map  printing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  do  you  receive  under  this  item  from  the 
sale  of  maps  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirt}^  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  If  you  can  show  a  greatly  increased  sale  of  maps 
from  year  to  year  that  might  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  The  amount  received  last  year  was  $27,481. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  past  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  less  than  the  year  preceding  by  $1,200,  due  to 
a  **fire  sale''  in  that  year.  A  part  of  tne  check  in  the  increase  in 
map  sales  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  increased  the  unit  price  of 
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our  maps,  I  believe,  in  response  to  some  questioning  and  suggestions 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sherley. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  charge  for  them  now.? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ten  cents  by  retail,  whereas  before  it  was  5  cenfe. 
There  had  been  an  actual  change  in  the  cost,  not  in  production  so 
much,  as  in  the  cost  of  material, 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  caused  a  falling  off  of  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  number  of  maps  sold  dropped  immediately,  and 
it  made  a  slight  temporary  decrease  in  the  actual  amount  received, 
but  we  are  getting  back  to  our  former  receipts;  already  this  year 
shows  a  gain  of  nearly  $500  over  the  corresponding  eight  montfis  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  does  the  price  of  10  cents  compare  with  the 
cost  of  reproducing  the  map;  not  the  cost  of  originally  making  the 
map,  but  the  cost  of  reproducing  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  wholesale  rate  is  6  cents,  and  I  believe  the  cost  of 
printing  a  new  edition  of  a  map  would  amount  to  about  5  cents; 
out,  of  course,  a  large  part  of  our  distribution  of  maps  is  a  gratuitous 
distribution  by  Congress.  The  maps  are  all  either  sold  bj'  the 
Survey,  distributed  by  Congress,  or  distributed  by  the  Survey  to 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  There  is  rapidly  increasing 
distribution  by  the  Survey  to  other  departments  of  tne  Governmont  . 
The  War  Department  is  making  large  demands  on  us  for  maps  for 
filing  purposes.  Yesterday,  I  believe,  there  came  a  large  order  from 
one  of  the  posts  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

topographic  surveys  of  lands  in  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuation  of  topographic  surveys  of  the 
public  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  designated  as 
national  forests  the  appropriation  is  $75,000,  and  you  are  asking 
for  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  administered,  of  course,  right  along  with  the 
other  topographic  work,  the  oidy  point  being  that  if  the  area  included 
in  one  of  these  surveys  is  in  the  national  forest  that  part  of  the  area 
is  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  the  distribution  of  these 
surveys  is  largely  based  upon  the  needs  and  the  requests  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  How  nearly  finished  is  this  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  59.7  per  cent.  We  mapped  this  year  under  this 
appropriation  2,861  square  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  have  vou  been  working? 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  national  forests  this  year  has 
been  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  I 
believe  those  are  the  more  important  areas. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  consider  the  more  important — 
where  they  are  carrying  on  mining  operations  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  when  we  have  an  area  that  we  wish  to  make 
a  geologic  survey  of  which  includes,  as  it  must  in  such  States  as 
Colorado,  large  parts  of  the  national  forests,  a  topographic  survey  of 
that  particular  area  has  to  be  paid  out  of  both  appropriations  on  the 
mileage  basis,  the  cost  distributed  between  the  two  appropriations, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  these  surveys  are  therefore  made  in  the 
mining  districts  although  they  come  under  this  appropriation  for 
public  lands  designated  as  national  forests. 
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Wednesday,  March  1,  1916. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  VAN  E.  MAHITIirG,  DIBECTOB,  ACCOM- 
PAHIED  BT  MB.  W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  CHIEF  PETBOLEUM 
TECHNOLOGIST. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  general  expenses,  including  pay  of  the  direc- 
tor, etc.,  the  appropriation  is  $70,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $74,800. 
This  is  for  the  permanent  office  force  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

ILLUSTRATOR,   EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,   AND  BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  increase  provides  for  one  illustrator,  at  $1,800; 
one  editorial  assistant,  at  $1,500;  and  one  bibUographer,  at  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  illustrator  and  no  drafts- 
man famiUar  with  engraving  processes  who  can  make  drawings  from 
photographs  and  prepare  those  drawings  for  engraving.  Our  illus- 
trations have  been  one  of  the  weakest  features  of  the  bureau's  pubU- 
cations.     We  have  realized  that  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  illustrate  them  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Oh,  yes;  illustrations  greatly  increase  their  use- 
fulness. Also,  many  photographs  are  not  suited  for  direct  repro- 
duction and  Une  drawings  have  to  be  made  to  get  satisfactory  illus- 
trations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  man  now  who  does  some  of  that  work, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Manning.  No.  The  bureau  has  a  draftsman  at  the  Pittsburgh 
station  who  has  been  trying  to  submit  illustrations  in  proper  form, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  do  the  type  of  work  needed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  clerk? 

Mr.  Manning.  An  editorial  assistant.  Additional  editorial  assist- 
ance is  needed,  because  the  bureau's  pubUcations  are  increasing  in 
■  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Manning.  One  editorial  assistant  at  $1,680  per  annum,and  one 
at  $1,320;  an  additional  one  at  $1,500  is  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pubUcations  do  you  get  out? 

Mr.  Manning.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  12  bulletins, 
18  technical  papers,  ana  4  miners'  circulars  published. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  want  a  bibUographer. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  appointment  will  be  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
The  bibUographer  would  assist  the  technical  men  in  searching  the 
technical  literature,  a  work  which  requires  special  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  is  proposed  to  attach  the  bibUographer  to  the  library 
in  W  ashington. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  Ubrary  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Manning.  One  Ubrary  here  in  Washington,  which  is  the  clear- 
ing house  of  aU  the  field  Ubraries,  a  larger  field  Ubrary  at  Pittsburgh 
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of  about  7,000  volumes,  and  a  small  library  at  Denver  and  a  small  one 
at  San  Francisco.  The  libraries  at  Denver  and  San  Francisco  consist 
of  just  a  few  books  which  are  needed  as  tools  of  trade — as  a  w^orking 
library. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Just  what  are  the  duties  of  a  bibliographer  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Take,  for  example,  a  bibliography  on  oil.  The 
bibliographer  would  search  the  Uterature  and  compile  the  references 
to  oil,  so  that  the  other  employees  in  carrying  on  their  investigations 
would  have  this  information  at  hand  instead  of  having  to  search 
for  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  a  way  he  is  a  cataloguer. 

Mr.  Manning.  In  a  sense,  ves;  but  the  bureau  ought  to  have  some 
one  who  has  some  technical  knowledge  and  is  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  which  is  highly  technical,  in  order  that  men  who  are 
conducting  investigations  need  not  spend  their  time  in  doing  work 
that  can  bo  done  at  much  less  expense  by  a  specially  trained  em- 
ployee. 

mine  explosions,  mine  rescue  work,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  For  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  mine  explo- 
sions the  appropriation  is  $347,000  and  you  are  asking  for  the  same 
amount. 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  no  change  in  that  appropriation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, except  the  phraseology.  I  ask  that  the  loUowing  works  be 
included: 

And  including  all  equipment,  supplies,  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence,  and 
other  expenses  of  every  sort  incident  thereto. 

A  great  many  supp^lies  that  the  bureau  wishes  to  obtain  are  strictly 
related  to  this  investigation,  but  payment  for  these  supplies  is  some- 
times suspended  by  the  auditor.  Appeal  is  then  made  to  the  comp- 
troller, and  he  when  in  doubt  refers  us  back  to  the  appropriation 
for  general  expenses.  That  appropriation  is  purely  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  because  the  phraseology  is  like  tnis: 

And  every  other  expense  requisite  for  and  incident  to  the  general  work  of  the  bureau 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  appropriation  is  for. 

Mr.  Manning.  But  that  appropriation  is  for  the  administrative 
expenses.  The  language  that  we  want  put  in  here  would  tie  this 
appropriation  strictly  to  the  investigation  of  causes  of  mine  explo- 
sions, etc.  For  example,  1  will  give  3'ou  a  concrete  case.  Not  long 
ago  the  bureau  wanted  to  get  some  gloves  for  the  use  of  chemists. 
Tlieso  gloves  were  not  considered  part  of  the  personal  apparel,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  those  gloves  cost  more  than  50  cents.  It  wa.s 
said  that  the  bureau  could  not  purchase  them  out  of  its  mine- 
accidents  appropriation,  but  could  purchase  them  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  general  expenses,  because  the  latter  appropriation  says, 
'*  For  every  other  expense  requisite  therefor,'^  etc.  This  pliraseology 
is  really  suggested  by  the  comptroller's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  language  to  confine  to  this 
appropriation  the  expenditures  that  properly  belong  to  this  work? 

Mr.  M.VNNING.  Absolutely,  and  that  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
comptroller's  office. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  a  statement,  Doctor,  regarding  the 
results  of  your  mine  explosion  work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement  giving 
you  a  rfeumfi  of  the  more  important  work  during  the  past  fiscaiyear, 
and  request  that  as  I  make  this  statement  ^ou  ask  any  questions 
you  may  desire  concerning  any  of  the  investigations,  because  I  will 
cover  the  whole  field. 

Several  of  the  year's  accomplishments  were  especially  important, 
in  particular  those  concerning  smelter  smoke,  the  production  of 
radium,  the  manufacture  of  gasoline,  benzol,  and  toluol  from  petro- 
leum, and  the  improvement  of  health  and  safety  conditions  in  mines. 

A  process  devised  by  one  of  the  bureau's  chemists.  Dr.  Rittman, 
and  now  being  put  in  commercial  operation,  assures  larger  yields 
and  cheaper  production  of  gasoline  from  petroleum. 

Another  process  devised  oy  Dr.  Rittman,  which  is  in  use  on  a 
commercial  scale,  assures  the  production  of  benzol  and  toluol,  used 
in  making  dyestuflPs  and  high  explosives,  from  petroleum,  and  should 
make  this  country  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Radium  Institute  radium  has 
been  produced  in  commercial  quantities  at  a  cost  one-third  of  that 
by  methods  previously  used. 

An  excessively  high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  the  miners 
of  the  Joplin  district,  Missouri,  was  shown  to  be  related  to  rock  dust 
in  the  air  of  the  mines,  with  the  result  that  energetic  measures  to  im- 
prove conditions  are  being  taken  by  local  and  State  officials. 

Decided  progress  was  made  in  the  investigation  of  methods  of  pre- 
venting damage  to  vegetation  from  smelter  smoke. 

Continued  investigation  of  the  smelter-smoke  problem  has  sliown 
how  some  of  the  injurious  constituents  of  metallurgical  smoke  may 
be  removed  without  excessive  expense  and  is  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  practicable  methods  of  removal. 

The  study  of  coal-mine  explosions  and  of  methods  of  preventing 
and  limiting  them  was  continued  and  another  rock-dust  device  for 
stopping  explosions  was  devised. 

The  inflammable  gases  in  mine  air  were  studied  and  methods  of 
rendering  them  less  dangerous  were  tested. 

A  rescue  crew  of  the  bureau  aided  the  State  mine  inspector  of  West 
Virginia  and  local  rescue  crews  in  rescuing  42  men  after  an  explosion 
at  the  Layland  mine.  West  Virginia. 

Oxvgen  breathing  apparatus  for  the  use  of  rescue  parties  was 
greatly  improved  and  a  new  type  devised  that  is  safer  and  more 
efficient  than  types  in  use. 

Greater  impetus  was  given  the  movement  for  first-aid  and  rescue 
training  at  metal  mines. 

Public  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  contests  were  held  in  cooperation 
with  mining  companies  and  organizations  of  miners. 

Different  types  of  safety  ana  rescue  apparatus  were  demonstrated 
before  thousands  of  miners. 

More  than  2,400  miners  were  trained  in  rescue  methods  and  more 
than  6,100  in  first  aid.  On  June  30,  1915,  the  total  number  of  miners 
trained  by  the  bureau  since  its  organization  was  33,552. 

More  tnan  100  miners  were  recovered  or  brought  to  safety  through 
the  efforts  of  miners,  mine  officials.  State  mine  inspectors,  and  rescue 
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crews  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  operating  companies,  and  of  the 
State  of  Dlinois. 

Comprehensive  rules  for  preventing  accidents  in  or  about  metal 
mines  were  finally  revised  for  publication. 

Quarry  accidents  were  investigated,  and  recommendations  for 
preventing  them  were  made. 

Accidents  at  blast  furnaces  were  studied,  and  rules  for  preventing 
them  were  suggested. 

Methods  oi  increasing  safety  and  preventing  accidents  at  steel 
plants  were  investigated^  and  recommendations  were  made. 

Various  types  ot  more  efficient  and  less  dangerous  explosives  for 
metal  mines  were  investigated.  The  merits  of  permissible  explosives 
were  demonstrated  in  various  coal-mining  distncts. 

An  explosion-proof  motor  for  use  in  gaseous  mines  was  approved. 

Methods  of  safeguarding  the  use  of  electricity  in  and  about  mines 
were  improved. 

Safetv  recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  acciaents  in  tunnels  being  driven  under  bodies  of  water. 

Ventilation  in  metal  mines  and  coal  mines  was  studied,  and  im- 
provements were  recommended. 

Methods  of  limiting  or  preventing  damage  from  subsidence  of  the 
surface  caused  by  mining  operations  were  studied. 

Improvements  were  made  in  safety  lamps  as  a  result  of  the  bureau's 
investigations. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  making  some  of  these 
investigations  the  bureau  chafes  a  fee,  and  those  fees  go  into  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  true  oi  the  inves- 
tigation of  explosives,  the  investigations  of  an  explosion-proof 
motor,  electric  switches,  and  miners^  lamps,  and  also  of  analvses. 
The  bureau  has  had  to  limit  its  investigations,  because  it  dicT  not 
have  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  them  on,  and  if  it  could  go  further 
into  the  investigation  of  mine-saiety  appliances  and  approve  them  it 
might  derive  a  revenue  for  the  Government  from  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  how  many  deaths  were  there  during  the 
past  year  in  mine  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  would  Uke  to  insert  a  table  I  have  here,  but  I 
will  give  you  the  essential  facts.  In  1907  there  were  674,613  men 
employed,  and  the  total  number  killed  was  3,242.  The  number 
killed  per  1,000  employed  was  4.81;  per  million  short  tons  mined, 
6.78.  The  production  per  death  was  147,407  short  tons.  For  1915 
the  number  employed  was  767,553,  and  the  total  number  killed  was 
2,264.  The  number  killed  per  1,000  men  employed  was  2.95,  and 
the  number  killed  per  million  short  tons  mined  was  4.37.  Thus,  the 
death  rate  per  1,000  men  employed  fell  from  4.81  to  2.95,  and  the 
death  rate  per  million  tons  mined  fell  from  6.78  to  4.37.  The  pro- 
duction per  death  in  1915  was  228,798  short  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  lowest  death  rate  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  number  killed  in  1915  was  the  lowest  in  the 
last  eight  years,  and  the  death  rate  for  each  1,000  men  employed 
was  the  lowest  in  the  last  16  years. 
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Statistics  of  coal-mine  fatalities  f  United  States,  1907-1915. 


Year. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
IQIC. 
Wll.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915 >. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Number  killed. 

Totia. 

Per  1,000 

em- 
ployed. 

Per 

million 
short 
toa«» 

mined. 

674,613 
673,873 
666,535 
725,030 
728,348 
722,662 
747,644 
763, 18.5 
767,553 

3,242 

2,445 

2,642 

2,821 

2,656 

2,419 

2.785 

2,454* 

2,264 

4.81 
3.60 
3.96 
3.89 
3.65 
3.35 
3.73 
3.22 
2.95 

6.78 
5.97 
5.73 
5.62 
5.35 
4.53 
4.89 
4.78 
4.87 

Produr- 

tionper 

death 

(short 

tons). 


147,407 
167,407 
174.416 
177,808 
186,887 
230,945 
204,685 
209,261 
228,798 


1  Subject  to  slight  revision. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  large  accidents  during  this 
past  year  ? 

Mr.  l^NNiNG.  None  such  as  happened  during  the  years  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  very  large  one  the  jear  before? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  one  accident  killed  112  in  1915.  one  killed 
181  in  1914,  and  one  killed  263  men  in  1913.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
call  from  West  Virginia  that  said  70  men  were  entombed  and  asked 
for  help.  Two  of  the  bureau's  cars  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
mine.  One  of  them  reached  it  last  night  at  10  o'clock  and  found  all 
the  men  had  been  gotten  out.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  training  the  men  who  do  this  rescue  work* 
The  bureau's  work  for  safety  is  primarily  educational,  therefore 
the  bureau  is  continuously  training  miners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Through  their  own  efforts  and  with  their  own  rescue  apparatus  the 
mine  officials  are  enabled  to  do  the  work  that  sometimes  they  ask 
the  bureau  to  do  if  the  bureau's  rescue  car  and  crew  are  near  by. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  possession  bj  the  mines  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  the  ability  of  the  miners  to  handle  the  apparatus  irl 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  largely  due  to  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing  bv  your  organization,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  I  would  Uke  to  answer  that  question  furthef, 
Mr.  Mondell,  by  saying  that  since  the  recent  State  compensation  laWd 
have  gone  into  effect,  m  some  thirty-odd  States,  some  of  the  insurance 
companies  are  making  it  compulsory  for  the  mining  companies  to 
install  rescue  apparatus  at  their  mines.  As  a  result,,  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  a  controversy  between  the  insurance  companies 
and  some  operators  in  three  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The  point  at 
issue  is  whether  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  rescue  stations  iii 
the  region  or  a  trained  crew  with  apparatus  at  each  mine. 

Mr.  Borland.  Before  you  began  tnis  course  of  investigation  aboui 
mine-rescue  stations  and  mine-rescue  apparatus  had  it  been  customary 
for  the  miners  to  maintain  these  rescue  stations  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No;  neither  the  miners  nor  the  operators  had  evel* 
maintained  rescue  stations. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  say  their  establishment  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  activities  of  your  bureau  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  very  largely.  I  will  sav,  however,  that  rescue 
stations  had  been  established  in  Europe,  and  the  bureau  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, following  the  European  custom. 

Mr.  Borland.  Since  you  have  investigated  these  things  and  de- 
vised a  method  of  mine-rescue  work,  through  rescue  kits,  rescue  cars, 
and  so  on,  you  say  that  the  insurance  companies  demand  that  the 
mine  operators  adopt  similar  methods  ? 

Mr.  MANNING.  Yes;  but  only  recently  has  that  been  compulsory. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  operators. 

Mr.  Borland.  During  the  time  that  it  was  voluntary,  was  it  done 
at  all,  and  is  it  being  done  to  a  greater  extent  now  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  being  done  to  a  greater  extent  now.  The 
bureau  is  dealing  with  some  800,000  miners  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  and  with  probably  325,000  in  the  metal  mines  and 
quarries.     The  work  is  purely  a  matter  of  education. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  expected  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  work 
would  be  the  installation  by  the  operators  of  mine-rescue  apparatus. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  has  been  much  accelerated  bv  the 
enactment  of  the  compensation  laws  to  which  you  have  referred. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  regardless  of  that  did  the  operators  show  a 
disposition  to  equip  the  mines  with  the  apparatus  recommended  by 
the  bureau? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  as  generously  as  we  expected  them  to  do  it, 
and  their  excuse  has  been  that  the  margin  of  profit  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness is  so  small  that  it  has  been  burdensome  for  them  to  do  it,  but 
they  have  all  taken  a  decided  interest  in  first-aid  methods. 

The  Chairman.  These  compensation  acts,  then,  have  acted  as  a 
pesuasive  force? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  have,  very  decidedly.  I  will  continue  my 
statement  as  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Electric  lamps  for  miners  were  greatly  improved  through  the 
bureau's  recommendations. 

A  method  was  devised  for  preventing  much  loss  of  valuable  marble 
through  cracking  caused  by  earth  pressure  at  certain  quarries. 

SampUng  and  assay  methods  were  studied  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing methods  satisfactory  to  both  producers  and  buyers  of  ore. 

Carnotite  ores  in  Colorado  and  Utah  will  be  made  valuable  through 
concentrating  methods  devised  by  the  bureau. 

Methods  devised  for  treating  tungsten  and  molybdenum  ores  will 
enable  mines  now  idle  to  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

The  purchase  of  fuels  for  the  Government  imder  specifications 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  continued  to  show  substantial 
savmgs. 

Investigations  of  kaolin  and  feldspar  mining  in  different  States 
showed  how  material  equal  to  the  best  foreign  grades  could  be  profits 
ably  recovered. 

An  investigation  of  gas-producer  practice  in  Europe  showed  how 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  low-grade  fuels  can  be  overcome. 

Peat  and  Ugnite  investigations  showed  how  these  fuels  can  be 
utilized  to  advantage  in  regions  where  higher-grade  fuels  are  costly. 

Tests  to  determine  the  fusibility  of  coal  asn  and  its  relation  to 
clinkering  in  furnaces  gave  important  results. 
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Studies  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  coal  are  giving  informa- 
tion  of  value  in  ascertaining  the  most  efficient  methods  of  utilization. 

Complex  low-grade  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  ores  were  studied 
and  information  obtained  that  will  aid  in  making  available  millions 
of  tons  of  ore  that  can  not  be  profitably  treated  by  methods  already 
used. 

An  investigation  of  the  mining  and  milling  of  lead  and  zinc  ores 
is  showing  how  great  losses  in  the  concentration  of  these  ores  can  be 
lessened  or  prevented. 

Tests  were  made  of  the  flotation  processes  to  determine  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  reducing,  through  their  use,  losses  of  metal  in  present 
methods  of  concentrating  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

Hazards  in  handling  gasoline  were  studied  and  safe  practices  were 
recommended. 

The  quantity  of  gasoline  necessary  to  cause  explosions  of  gasoline 
vapor  in  sewers  and  in  tunnels  was  determined. 

A  simple  and  reliable  device  for  indicating  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mable gas  in  mine  air  was  designed. 

The  properties  of  natural  gas  and  the  dangers  attending  its  use 
were  studied. 

A  bulletin  of  2,000  pages,  entitled  "United  States  Mining  Statutes 
Annotated,''  which  contains  all  the  laws  enacted  by  Confess  that 
relate  to  the  mining  industry,  with  abstracts  of  all  decisions  con- 
struing these  statutes,  was  puolished. 

An  mvestigation  of  placer-mining  methods  was  undertaken. 

Gold  dredges  were  inspected  to  ascertain  how  losses  of  gold  with 
present  methods  and  equipment  may  be  reduced. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  study  of  methods  of  reducing  metal 
losses  in  melting  nonferrous  alloys. 

Systematic  investigations  of  waste  and  loss  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  especially  on  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
were  begim. 

Methods  of  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  so  as  to  prevent  present 
wastes  were  demonstrated  in  Oklahoma  and  other  States. 

Individual  producers  and  organizations  of  producers  cooperated 
with  the  bureau  in  efforts  to  lessen  waste  of  oil  and  gas. 

As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  efforts  great  waste  of  natural  gas  has 
been  stopped. 

Investigations  were  begun  to  determine  how  the  cyanide  process 
can  be  used  more  efficiently  in  leaching  silver  ores. 

The  smelting  of  titaniferous  iron  ores,  with  the  object  of  making 
available  as  sources  of  iron  great  ore  deposits  now  miworkcd,  was 
studied. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    MINERAL    FUELS   AND    UNFINISHED    MINERAL 
PRODUCTS — TESTING   COAL  FOR   GOVERNMENT   USES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  investigation  of  mineral  fuels  and  unfinished  mineral  products  belonging  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  their  most  efficient  mining,  prepani- 
tion,  treatment,  and  use,  and  to  recommend  to  various  departments  such  changes  in 
selection  and  use  of  fuel  as  may  result  in  ^eater  economy,  including  personal  services 
in  the  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  including  all  equipment,  supplies,  expenses 
of  travel,  and  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  of  every  sort  incident  thereto. 
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The  appropriation  was  $135,000  and  you  are  asking  the  sam' 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  amount,  but  I  ask  the  commit t^ 
to  please  seriously  consider  putting  that  additional  phraseology  in  ail 
of  our  appropriations. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  phraseology  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  If  you  will  turn  back  to  the  appropriation  for  general 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  you  wiU  find  this  wording: 

And  every  other  expense  requisite  for  and  incident  to  the  general  work  of  the  bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  field. 

The  accountants  of  the  Interior  Department  say  that  the  scope  of 
that  language  is  so  broad  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  do  anvthin^ 
under  it;  that  the  bureau  can  use  the  $70,000  and  do  every  class  of 
the  work  that  it  has  to  do.  I  am  advised  not  to  attempt  to  chanc:^ 
the  phraseology,  but  to  endeavor  to  have  in  these  separate  appropria- 
tions for  different  investigations  a  phraseology  that  will  meet  all  of 
the  expenditures  required  under  each  particular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  mean  that  this  oroadens  the  use  of  this  appro- 
priation so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  used  in  the  field  now,  but  the  purpose  is  to  um* 
the  appropriation  for  the  particular  object  for  which  it  is  made. 
For  instance,  if  we  go  to  tne  comptroller  or  if  the  auditor  should 
disallow  any  expenditure  like  a  pair  of  gloves  that  a  laboratory 
assistant  wants  to  use,  costing  50  cents,  we  are  told  we  can  not  buy 
the  gloves  out  of  this  appropriation  but  that  we  can  buy  them  out 
of  appropriations  for  general  expenses,  but  we  do  not  want  to  use 
that  appropriation  for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  is  purely  for  administra- 
tive purposes  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  investigation  of  min- 
eral fuels  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  as  to  how  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  expended.  I  have  the  allotments  that  were  made  inun 
that  appropriation  under  different  headings.  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment covering  general  expenses,  computing  and  draftmg,  and  testing 
fuels  with  special  reference  to  then*  emciency,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  that  statement  in  the  record  and  tell  us 
about  the  work. 

Mr.  Manning.  I  submit  for  record  the  following  statement: 

General  expenses,  Pittsburgh  mining  experiment  station,  including  upkeep 

of  buildings  and  grounds $11, 212 

Computing,  drafting,  and  photographic  work *  6, 2Ii 

Testing  fuels  with  special  reference  to  efficiency  and  the  prevention  of  smoke 

in  G&vemment  power  and  heating  plants 26, 510 

Special  lignite  ana  peat  investigations 3,  ir '^ 

Analyses  of  fuel  belonging  to  the  Government,  ash  and  other  furnace  products; 
samples  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey,  and  other 

branches  of  the  Grovemment  service 30.  <'»1'» 

Inspection,  sampling,  and  analyzing  of  Government  fuel  purchases 31.  245 

Chemical  and  physical  tests  of  Government  fuel  with  special  reference  to 

efficient  use,  storage,  spontaneous  combustion,  etc * 13,  2 Vi 

Analyses  and  tests  of  fuel  gases 8,  OVi 

Editorial  work A'JO 

Stationery  reserve -WW 

Contingent  fund 3, 101 

Total 13b,m 
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You  will  note  that  under  the  caption  of  "testing  fuels  with  special 
reference  to  their  efficiency  and  the  prevention  of  smoke  in  Govern- 
ment power  and  heating  plants"  the  bureau  is  spending  about  $26,000 
ayear.  This  investigation,  in  part,  takes  in  tnese  heating  plants  in 
Washington.  The  bureau  has  just  finished  an  investigation  of  a 
plant  at  the  Agricultural  Department  and  recently  completed  an 
investigation  for  the  State,  War,  and  Navr  Departments.  An  inves- 
tigation is  now  in  progress  at  the  Capitol  pumping  station.  When- 
ever the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  any  other  department  wants  an  investigation  made  as  to 
fuel  efficiency  it  comes  to  us  to  make  the  investigation.  I  should 
say  that  probably  60  per  cent  of  this  appropriation  is  expended  an- 
nually purely  to  take  care  of  the  Government  fuel  purchases  and 
these  special  investigations  that  the  many  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  concerhed  in.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  carrying  on 
investigations  of  the  fuel  oils  for  some  of  the  departments  at  the  vari- 
ous stations  in  the  United  States  where  fuel  oils  are  purchased.  We 
are  analyzing  coal  for  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  other  branches  of  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  under  this  appropriation  that  you  do  the  testing 
of  the  fuel  for  the  various  Government  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  have  this 
statement  of  the  savings  effected  in  the  purchase  of  coal  for  various 
Government  plants  and  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
record:  A  saving  of  S14,000  a  year  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
plant,  resulting  from  the  change  to  pea  from  egg  anthracite  coal;  a 
saving  of  $3,000  a  year  in  the  Land  Office  plant,  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  bituminous  for  anthracite  coal;  a  saving  of  $4,000  a 
year  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  bituminous  for  anthracite  coal;  and  a  further  saving  of 
$8,000  a  year  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  plant,  resulting  from 
the  substitution  of  bituminous  for  anthracite  pea  coal. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  what  years  do  these  savings  occur  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  have  not  that  information,  Mr.  Borland,  but  these 
figures  I  obtained  on  January  14.     I  anticipated  the  question  and 

Erocured  a  concrete  statement  of  just  what  has  been  done  by  the 
ureau. 

The  Chairman.  How  generally  do  you  supervise  the  purchase  of 
fuel  by  Government  departments  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  as  much  as  we  think  wc  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  how  generally? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  bureau  supervises  the  purchases  of  coal  for  the 
Panama  Railroad;  the  railroad  is  paying  the  bills,  but  the  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  bureau.  An  inspector  is  located  at  New 
York  and  another  is  located  at  Norfolk.  The  bureau  samples,  ana- 
lyzes, and  tests  the  coals  for  the  Navy  Department  to  a  very  large 
extent  but  not  wholly,  because  that  department  has  its  own  testing 
stations.  All  the  coal  purchased  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
all  of  the  Federal  buildings  comes  under  our  jurisdiction. 
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PERSONAL  SERVICES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  drop  out  that  limitation  upon  the 
employment  of  persons  in  the  District  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Manning.  Well,  I  have  tried  to  convince  you  heretofore  that 
the  omission  would  be  for  the  best  because  of  the  facilities  which  it 
might  give  the  bureau  in  the  future.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble 
in  the  past  in  reference  to  that,  but 

The  Chairman, (interposing).  The  purpose  is  to  keep  these  people 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Manning.  I  appreciate  that.  However,  I  want  to  be  frank 
with  you  and  say  that  the  temptation  is  to  try  to  keep  our  personnel 
up  to  what  it  was  in  the  last  year  because  we  are  afraid  that  some- 
thing will  arise  in  the  future  that  might  embarrass  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  words  you  want  to  omit  are  ^'not  in  excess  of 
the  number  and  total  compensation  of  those  so  emploved  during  the 
fiscal  year  1913  *' ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  tnis  as  it  is,  and 
if  you  really  desire  to  enlarge  your  Washington  force  to  have  us  take 
care  of  it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  You  have  tried  to  do  that  for  us,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  going  to  meet  it,  because  we  want  to  accomplish 
results  and  do  not  want  to  load  the  office  with  a  lot  of  clerks  or 
unnecessary  employees. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  was  to  try  and  prevent  you  from 
having  a  large  organizat^ion  in  Washington  rather  than  to^ave  the 
work  done  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.  I  merely^  want  you  to  realize  that  in  the 
bureau  the  technical  and  scientific  men  predominate  and  not  the 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  not  embarrassed  you  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No:  it  has  not. 

mining,  preparation,  etc.,  of  ores  and  other  minerals — RADILTkC 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  inc[uiries  and  scientific  and  technologic  investigations  concerning  the  minings 
preparation,  treatment,  and  utilization  of  ores  and  other  mineral  substances,  with  a 
view  to  improving  health  conditions  and  increasing  safety,  efficiency,  economic 
development,  and  conserving  resources  through  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  mining, 
quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries;  to  inquire  into  the  economic 
conditions  affecting  these  industries! :  Pro  tided  j  That  no  |^rt  thereof  may  be  used  for 
investigation  in  behalf  of  any  private  party,  nor  shall  any  part  thereof  be  used  for  work 
authorized  or  required  by  law  to  be  done  and  that  is  being  done  by  any  other  branch 
of  the  public  service,]  and  including  all  equipment,  supplies,  expenses  of  travel,  and 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  of  every  sort  incident  thereto. 

• 

The  appropriation  for  1916  was  $100,000,  and  you  are  asking 
$100,000.     What  has  been  done  under  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  no  increase  requested  under  this  item,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  only  recommendation  wnich  is  made  is  that  certain 
phraseology  be  omitted.     This  recommendation  is  a  renewal  of  the 
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one  you  have  considered  in  previous  years.    The  phraseology  desired 
changed  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  part  thereof  may  be  used  for  investigjation  in  behalf  of  any  private 
party,  nor  shall  any  part  thereof  be  used  for  work  authorized  or  required  by  law  to  be 
acne  and  that  is  being  done  by  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  that  you 
omit? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  that  is  the  part. 

I  would  hke  to  answer  more  fully  the  inqmry  as  to  what  we  are 
doing.  The  cooperative  work  between  the  6ureau  of  Mines  and  the 
National  Radium  Institute  on  the  extraction  of  radium  from  Colorado 
ores  was  imder  an  agreement  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  October  13,  1913.  The  extraction  to  date  is  approximately 
6  grams  of  radium  element,  having  a  market  value  of  $720,000.  The 
amount  dehvered — that  is,  not  the  amount  extracted  but  the  amoimt 
delivered  in  its  finished  form— is  3.4  grams  of  radium  element,  having 
a  market  value  of  $408,000.  The  approximate  total  cost  of  plant 
construction  and  of  operation  on  the  part  of  the  National  Radium 
Institute  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  $300,000;  of  this  sum 
the  National  Radium  Institute  contributed  about  $272,000  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  contributed  about  $28,000.  By-products  in  the 
form  of  uranium  oxide,  used  for  coloring  glass,  and  iron  vanadate, 
used  for  making  vanadium  steel,  ready  to  deliver,  are  of 'the  approxi- 
mate value  of  $100,000.  The  cost  ofproducing  the  radiimi  has  been 
approximately  $36,000  per  gram.  Tne  efficiency  of  the  extraction 
has  been  about  90  per  cent  of  the  radium  present.  The  previous  cost 
of  producing  radium,  as  near  as  it  can  be  determined,  has  been  over 
$70,000  per  gram,  with  an  efficiency  of  extraction  of  70  per  cent  as  a 
high  estimate  for  any  process  heretofore  used.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  extraction  heretofore  has  been  over  $70,000  as  against  $36,000, 
now  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  amount  of  radium  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ^^'ill  obtain  will 
certainly  exceed  1  gram,  of  the  market  value  of  $120,000,  or  very 
nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
put  into  this  investigation.  We  hope  to  get  a  gram  and  a  half,  which 
would  be  worth,  at  the  present  market  value,  about  $180,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  did  not  dispose  of  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  can  not  dispose  of  it.  What  \^e  propose  to  do 
with  it,  if  th^  arrangement  is  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, is  to  estabUsh  a  source  of  radium  emenation  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  where  the  hospitals  of  the  Piibhc  Health  Service  can  secure 
radium  emenation  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and  >\here  it  will  also 
be  available  for  scientific  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  would  it  be  established — in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  decided  that.  That  is  a 
matter  for  future  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  any  additional  force  be  necessary  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir.  We  have  had  the  most  splendid  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Radium  Institute  throughout. 

i  want  to  make  this  additional  statement:  The  radium  produced 
has  been  delivered,  one-half  to  the  Howard  A.  Kelly  Hospital  in  Bal- 
timore and  one-half  to  the  General  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  Y^'ork. 
The  Kelly  Hospital  has  treated  this  last  year  over  700  charity  pa- 
tients who,  in  every  instance,  paid  nothmg  for  the  use  of  the  radium 
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or  for  medical  service,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  cases  had  the 
services  of  the  nurse,  board,  laundry,  etc.,  furnished  free.  The 
charity  patients  number  about  one-half  of  the  patients  treated.  The 
hospital  procured  their  radium  through  the  eflforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  some  of  it  Dr.  Kelly  had  previously  purchased  himself. 
The  General  Memorial  Hospital  of  New  York,  has  78  beds,  of  which  6<; 
are  free  beds.  This  hospital  has  been  furnished  wath  radium  by  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  who  also  has  endowed  the  hospital  with  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Here  is  one  item  of  expense  incurred  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which 
has  been  thoroughly  justified,  because  the  bureau  will  get  return^ 
equal  in  value  to  five  times  the  amoimt  of  the  investment  made  by 
the  Government. 

PERSONAL   SERVICES  IN   WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year,  Doctor,  we  put  in  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  estimates  to  be  submitted  this  year  be  submitted  in  detail 
showing  the  emplovees  engaged  In  these  various  services  in  Wash- 
ington, with  the  nalance  put  under  field  expenses. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  it  in  that  shape? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  so  included  in  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  is  now,  all  of  your  departmental  force  is 
carried  on  these  appropriations  for  field  services  imder  these  separate 
headings.  How  would  a  change  there  affect  you?  Are  these  men 
used  interchangeably  here  and  m  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  can  give  you  an  example.  Mr.  Williams,  who  is 
the  chief  petroleum  teclmologist  of  the  bureau,  was  called  here  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intarior  in  tne  latter  part  of  December  in  connectioa 
with  the  Oiage  leasas,  or  with  reference  to  the  regulations  governing 
those  leases,  and  he  has  baen  here  continuously.  He  has  put  in  his 
time  exclusively  here.  Recently  an  inquiry  came  from  the  Senate 
askiTig  some  15  questions  as  to  why  gasoline  has  gone  up  in  price. 
Mr.  Williams  is  the  recognized  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  that 
subject,  and  must  furnish  that  information.  I  could  not  give  that 
information  as  readily  as  Mr.  Williams.  So  under  the  authoritv 
granted  by  Congress  last  year,  giving  us  a  certain  percentage  on  each 
appropriation,  we  wore  able  to  bring  him  here.  Another  example 
was  that  information  was  wanted  about  the  gas  situation  in  Okla- 
homa, as  to  how  much  should  be  charged  a  purchaser  of  gas,  and  the 
man  who  was  making  that  particular  investigation  was  asked  to 
come  to  Washington.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  present  law 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  the  situation. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  that  covers  the  situation. 

mining,  etc.,  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  inquiries  and  investigations  concerning  the  mining,  preparation,  treatment, 
and  utilization  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  with  a  view  to  economic  development 
and  conserving  resources  through  the  prevention  of  waste;  to  inquire  into  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  industry,  including  ecjuipment,  suj)plie8,  expenses  of 
travel,  and  subsistence,  employment  of  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  all  other  expenses  of  every  sort  incident  thereto. 
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The  current  appropriation  is  $35,000,  and  you  are  asking  $70,000. 
Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  get  bphind  or 
take  up.  I  have  prepared  a  justification  for  this  particular  appro- 
priation that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  after  giving  you  the 
essential  facts.  It  is  long,  but  I  think  it  gives  the  information  that 
thepublic  wants. 

The  United  States  is  producing  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  production 
of  petroleum  and  has  produced  approximately  3,300,000,000  barrels 
since  the  discovery  of  oil  by  Col.  brake  in  1859.  Our  future  supply 
from  both  proven  and  prospective  fields,  based  on  geologic  prob- 
abilities, is  estimated  to  be  approximately  7,600,000,000  barrels, 
eauivalent  to  a  27  years'  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  production, 
-wnich  is  280,000,000  barrels  a  year.  Following  my  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  matter,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  here 
to-day,  go  over  this  entire  situation  with  you. 

As  a  result  of  your  appropriation  last  year,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
carried  on  an  investigation  of  the  extraction  of  gasoline  and  benzol 
by  a  new  process  known  as  the  Rittman  process.  Last  March,  in 
New  York,  I  invited  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  or  people  representing  its 
interests,  the  Du  Pont  people,  representing  the  large  explosive 
interests,  and  about  30  inaependent  refiners  and  several  independent 
explosive  manufacturers,  to  see  this  process  demonstrated,  with  the 
idea  of  g;etting  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its 
commercial  development.  The  bureau  had  developed  it  on  only  a 
laboratory  scale.  As  a  result  of  that  demonstration  there  are  two 
plants  to-day  manufacturing  benzol  and  toluol  by  this  process.  One 
of  them,  the  Aetna  Co.,  of  New  York,  spent  over  $300,000  to  develop 
the  process  commercially.  Now  that  company  is  manufacturing 
benzol  at  a  plant  in  Pittsburgh,  where  development  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  until  the  time  of  manufacturing 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  then  the  bureau  withdrew,  because  the 
company  was  satisfied  and  so  was  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  process 
was  a  commercial  success.  The  company  is  manufacturing  daily 
about  500  gallons  of  toluol,  which  is  worth  about  $5  a  gallon,  and 
500  gallons  of  benzol,  worth  about  $1  per  gallon.  The  bureau  has 
also  issued  licenses  to  10  refineries  to  use  the  gasoUne  process. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  benzol  used  for? 

Mr.  Manning.  For  high  explosives,  dyes,  drugs,  and  solvents. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  motor  fuel  in  Europe  to-day.  There  are  now  10 
refining  companies  in  the  United  States  to-day  who  have  Ucenses 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  develop  the  Rittman  gasoline  process 
commercially.  Mr.  Rittman  has  given  his  process  to  the  public, 
and  the  public  gets  the  benefit.  Anybody  can  use  it  provided  he 
gets  a  license  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  reason  for  controlling 
Uie  process  through  licenses  is  that  new  mechanical  appliances  ana 
improvements  mignt  be  developed  which  would  be  vital  to  the  process, 
ana  those  new  mechanical  appliances  and  improvements  should  go 
to  the  public  and  not  to  individuals.  We  are  protecting  the  patent 
as  far  as  we  can.  This  patent  will  be  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  trustee  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  done  out  of  this  appropriation  ?  Was  the 
expense  connected  with  the  development  of  the  Rittman  process 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  certain  investigations  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  waste  of  gas  in  connection  with  oil  wells,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  oil.  What  has  been  the  result  of  those  investi- 
gations? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  that  justification  here.  The  present  meth- 
ods of  extracting  oil  leave  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  oil  in  the  sands, 
and  if  the  wells  are  not  properly  drilled  and  cased  so  as  to  exclude 
water  this  loss  is  still  further  increased.  Before  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
entered  the  Oklahoma  field  it  was  not  considered  possible  to  drill  oil 
weUs  through  high-pressure  gas  sands  without  wasting  the  gas.  As 
a  consequence,  in  tne  development  of  the  Gushing  oil  and  gas  field 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  gas  was  or  wiU  be  utilized.  Gas  conserva- 
tively estimated  to  be  worth  $15,000,000  was  needlessly  wasted. 

To-day  oil,  wells  are  being  drilled  through  high-pressure  gas  sands 
in  Oklahoma  without  wasting  a  foot  of  gas,  by  using  drilling  methods 
introduced  and  demonstrated  to  be  practical  by  Bureau  of  Mines  en- 
gineers. The  success  of  the  bureau's  methods  resulted  in  the  oil  and 
gas  operators  of  Oklahoma  urging  the  passage  of  a  State  law  indorsing 
the  bureau's  method  and  makmg  it  unlawful  to  drill  wells  using  former 
wasteful  methods  and  practices.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law  sev- 
eral large  gas  fields  have  been  developed  without  the  enormous  wastes 
that  occurred  at  the  Gushing.  The  Blackwell  field,  probably  the 
equal  of  the  Gushing  as  a  gas  field,  has  been  so  developed;  instead  of 
recovering  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  gas,  worth  from  2  to  3  centos 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the  Blackwell  operators  will  recover  from  8u 
to  90  per  cent,  and  are  now  holding  their  gas  at  7  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  leet.  The  reason  for  the  increased  vanie  of  the  Blackwell  gas 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  the  bureau  methods  the  gas  is 
confined  in  the  gas  sand  without  loss  imtil  market  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  estimated  saving  to  our  natural  resources  from  the 
Blackwell  field  alone  is  conservatively  placed  at  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  the  Blackwell  field  ? 

Mr.  Willla^ms.  It  is  west  of  the  Osage  field. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  no  power  to  require  oil  and  gas  producere 
to  follow  your  methods  except  on  Government  lands,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  out  we  have  convinced  the  operators 
that  our  methods  are  practical  and  right,  and  they  have  volimtarily 
followed  our  advice.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  passed  laws  and 
made  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  adopting  bureau 
methods,  and  making  it  compulsory  on  the  operators  to  use  those 
methods. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  done  by  State  law  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  already  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  an  additional  cost  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  some  cases  the  cost  may  possibly  run  as  high  as 
$200  per  well,  but  in  return  for  that  the  operator  saves  the  gas,  which 
will  often  pay  the  cost  of  drilling  the  well.  For  instance,  I  have  in 
mind  a  narticular  case  where  one  of  the  most  experienced  operators 
in  the  Oklahoma  field,  after  exhausting  all  his  resourcefulness  in 
efforts  to  shut  in  a  gas  well,  called  on  the  bureau  for  assistance. 
The  well  was  closed  by  shutting  the  valve  on  th6  casing;  the  gas  and 
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i?vater  broke  through  the  ground  300  or  400  feet  from  the  well,  forming 
geysere  and  indicating  a  free  communication  between  the  water  and 
tLie  gas. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Bureau  of  Mines  arrived  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  operators  were  skeptical.     They  said: 

While  we  do  not  believe  you  will  be  successful,  hero  are  our  m«D ;  tell  them  what 
to  do;  eive  them  iiistrucli  ns,  and  they  will  do  anything  you  want  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  kind  of  a  well  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  A  gas  well. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  was  not  an  oil  well? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  not  an  oil  well  then.  Within  three  hours 
the  men  had  the  well  shut  in,  the  gas  sealed  in  its  sand,  and  likewise 
t  lie  water  sealed  back  into  the  water  sand,  and  had  turned  the  weU 
over  to  its  owners  in  perfect  condition,  thus  saving  not  only  the 
particular  investment  in  that  weU,  but  that  entire  gas  field  from  oeing 
ruined  by  water. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  gas  was  sealed  back  into  the  gas  sand  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  so  you  held  all  of  the  gas  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  that  had  been  an  oil  well  the  oil  would  have  been 
taken  out,  retaining  the  gas  in  the  gas  sand? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  expensive  is  that  process,  or  how  much  extra 
oxpense  is  involved  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  had  letters  from  operators  who  said  that 
it  had  cost  them  in  some  cases  not  more  than  $50  and  in  other  cases 
S200. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  well  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  depth  of  the 
well  as  on  whether  there  are  means  available,  such  as  mud  and 
pumps,  for  the  work.  This  [indicating  chart]  shows  a  situation  in 
the  Cushing  field  and  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  conditions  there. 
-  The  diagram  shows  actual  occurrence  in  the  Gushing  field,  the  water 
sands  occurring  above  several  gas  sands,  and  the  oil  sands  occurring 
below  the  gas  sands.  One  operator  in  his  endeavor  to  protect  the 
oil  sands  from  water,  in  one  case  landed  the  string  casing  above  the 
top  of  the  first  gas  sand,  while  the  adjoining  operator  probably  did 
not  consider  the  top  gas  worth  protecting  and  therefore  landed  his 
water  string  casing  oelow  the  top  of  that  sand,  with  the  result  that 
as  long  as  tne  gas  pressure  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  water  pres- 
sure the  water  was  held  back,  no  water  showing  in  the  well;  but  as 
soon  as  the  gas  pressure  was  reduced  the  water  followed  the  gas 
back  through  this  top  sand,  which  was  not  shut  oflf  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  well  in  which  the  water  was  shut  off,  with  the  result 
that  the  water  eventually  flooded  the  gas  and  oil,  ruining  both  wells. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  abnormally  quick  decline  of 
the  production  of  the  Gushing  field,  which  dropped  from  300,000 
barrels  a  day  in  April  and  May,  1915,  to  90,000  barrels  a  day  in 
December. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  the  ruining  of  one  of  these  wells  was 
due  to  improper  methods  followed  in  an  adjoining  well  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  And  that  such  a  method  is  liable  to  injure  an  entire 
field? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  think  there  has  been  great  injury  done  in 
the  Gushing  field  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  operators  have  come  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  bureau's  recommendations.  We  made 
diagrams  callmg  attention  to  the  situation  in  the  first  part  of  1915 
and  discussed  the  situation  with  the  operators,  telling  them  what 
would  happen,  but  they  did  not  then  realize  how  serious,  the  situa- 
tion was.  They  realize  now  that  the  bureau  was  right,  and  they  are 
willing  to  discuss  conditions  with  the  bureau  ana  to  consider  its 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  I  understand  it,  the  operators  down  there  in 
these  oil  fields  are  primarily  after  oil  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Because  there  is  oil  right  there  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Gas  has  not  much  value  at  the  place  where  it  is 
produced.  It  is  only  valuable  there  incidentally  for  developing 
power,  and  they  have  to  find  a  market  for  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  formerly  the  condition. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  have  been  wasting  the  gas  in  order  to  get  the 
oil,  and  you  are  attempting  to  show  them  how  to  seal  up  the  gas 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  market  for  gas  is  not  local  in  Oklahoma,  but  it 
is  in  the  big  cities,  like  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Topeka,  Leaven- 
worth, and  other  places  at  a  distance  from  the  field  where  the  gas  is 
produced  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  great  demand  for  natural  gas  is  from  small 
homes  and  from  people  livmg  in  apartment  houses  in  large  cities, 
who  must  depend  on  gas  for  cooking  and  other  domestic  uses.  That 
is  where  the  great  demand  for  natural  gas  comes  from.  Now,  the 
question  is  whether  your  work  tends  to  conserve  that  gas,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  a  gas  supply  in  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  control  through  your  department 
over  the  gas  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  so  as  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  your  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  we  compel  them  to  follow  our  methods 
on  restricted  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  new  operating  regulations  were  approved 
August  25,  1915,  and  became  effective  immediately. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  States  regulate  operations  through  State  laws. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  instance,  under  the  Osage  leases 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  They  will  be  operated  under  the 
same  regulations,  following  our  methods. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  applies  to  the  new  leases  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  not  true  of  the  old  leases  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  practicable  way  of  getting  that  gas 
iped  to  the  cities  ?    The  great  difficulty  we  have  experienced  in  the 
ig  cities,  like  Kansas  City,  is  the  fact  that  while  there  is  plenty  of 
gas  in  the  gas  fields  there  is  no  way  of  getting  it  from  the  gas  wells 
to  the  cities  except  by  depending  upon  some  corporation  like  a  pipe- 
line company  that  may  or  mav  not  see  a  commercial  profit  m  it. 
Would  tne  effect  of  a  bill  making  gas  pipe  lines  common  carriers 
bave  a  tendency  to  open  up  the  market  for  gas,  or  is  there  any  le^s- 
lation  along  that  line  that  you  could  recommend  ?    That  is  the  diffi- 
culty, it  seems  to  me.     There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  in  some 
fields  to  pay  the  corporation  to  extend  its  pipe  une  to  that  field  and 
charge  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  pipe  line  to  the  life  of  the  field  the 
moment  the  corporation  gets  the  gas  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Williams.  I  tliink  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  Well,  after  you  seal  this  gas  up  how  will  you  get  it 
to  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Additional  wells  would  have  to  be  drilled.  In  a 
gas  field  that  has  beei!  drilled  by  former  methods,  and  where  the  gas 
has  been  wasted,  it  often  does  not  pay  pipe-line  companies  to  extend 
their  lines  to  such  a  field,  because  the  gas  will  be  practicaUy  exhausted 
hefore  they  can  get  lines  to  the  field.  But  if  the  weUs  are  drilled 
according  to  bureau  methods,  they  will  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  oi  gas,  as  the  gas  is  sealed  and  held  without  waste  in  the  gas 
sands. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  investigation  in  the  field  show  approx- 
imately the  total  supply  of  gas,  so  that  States  in  dealing  with  public- 
service  corporations,  or  the  public-service  corporations  themselves, 
would  have  reliable  scientific  data  as  to  how  much  gas  there  was  in 
a  certain  field  and  how  long  it  would  last  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  figures  are  compiled  by  the  Geolo^cal  Sur- 
vey. We  have  found  that  very  few  people  know  much  ^out  the 
quantity  of  gas  a  field  is  liable  to  produce,  because  the^  have  not 
been  able  to  estimate  the  waste  that  will  occur  in  a  neld  due  to 
inefficient  methods  of  drilling.  If  you  can  figure  that  all  the  gas  in 
the  field  will  be  taken  out,  tnen  you  can  estimate  what  the  produc- 
tion should  be  in  a  particular  field.  It  is  the  uncertainty  mentioned 
above  that  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of  any 
value. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  any  way  of  determining,  even  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy,  except  in  a  well  developed  and  long  used  fields 
the  amount  of  gas  tnat  a  field  might  contain  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  only  this  way  of  getting  at  it:  If  you  know 
the  limits  of  the  field  or  know  something  about  the  geologic  struc- 
tures  

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  If  it  is  fuUy  developed  and  you  have 
been  getting  gas  out  oi  it  for  a  long  time  and  know  just  how  big  the 
field  is,  ancTjust  what  the  pressure  is,  you  can  estimate  it,  of  course; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  an  ordinary  field  that  has  been  developed  only 
to  a  certain  point.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  determining  or  of 
even  guessing  how  much  gas  there  is  in  such  a  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  might  make  a  guess  knowinj^  the  rock  pres- 
sure and  porosity  of  the  sand  and  an  estimate  of  the  productive 
area  based  on  development  to  that  date,  and  in  that  way  you  might 
arrive  at  a  figure  that  might  be  of  some  assistance. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Take  the  gas  fi3ld  which  was  pierced  in  our  State 
in  the  last  year  or  two;  it  has  an  enormous  dome,  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  wells  with  4,000,000  feet  of  gas  in  them,  but  no  one  living 
can  form  any  sort  of  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gas  there  is  in  such  a 
field. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  would  probably  require  that  additional  wells 
be  drilled  to  determine  the  limits  of  this  field. 

Mr.  Borland.  Natural  gas  varies,  does  it  not,  in  its  value  for 
heatingand  lighting  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  varies  anywhere  from  300  B.  t.  u.  up 
to  as  high  as  1,100  B.  t.  u.  per  1,000  feet. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  variation  occur  in  the  same  field  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  not  apt  to  occur  in  the  same  field.  There  is 
a  variation,  however,  of  200  or  300  B.  t.  u.  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  gas  coming  from  the  same  field  is  approxi- 
mately uniform  in  its  heat  and  Hgnt  value? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  exceptions;  for  instance,  in 
ono  in  Kansas,  where  there  is  a  gas  called  ** No-good''  gas,  which  has 
a  high  nitrogen  content  and  a  heat  value  below  400  B.  t.  u.  However, 
that  area  is  limited. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  consider  the  minimum  B.  t.  u.  value 
of  good  commercial  natural  gas  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  say  900  B.  t.  u. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  vou  r,ay  that  anything  below  900  B.  t.  u.  is  not 
good  commercial  gas  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  say  that.  The  heat  value  of 
artificial  gas  is  400  or  500  B.  t.  u.  and  that  is  commercial  gas,  conse- 
quently natural  gas  with  400  or  500  B.  t.  u.  would  be  equally  as  val- 
uable. The  average  natural  gas  will  contain  about  900  B.  t.  u.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  much  natural  gas  that  comes  below  900 
B.  t.  u.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  great  majority  of  it  is  above  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  legislation,  State  or 
National,  controlling  the  use  oi  gas  according  to  its  B.  t.  u.  value? 
In  other  words,  suppose  we  had  a  gas  pipe-line  law  similar  to  the  oil 
pipe-line  law,  would  it  be  advisable  to  exclude  from  that  pipe-line 
gas  below  a  certain  standard  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  it  would.  It  might  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer. 

You  might  have  a  field  with  gas  having  a  heat  value  of  possibly 
600  or  700  B.  t.  u.  very  near  your  source  of  supply,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  artificial  gas  only  carries  three  or  four  himdred  B.  t.  u.,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  exclude  this  700  B.  t.  u.  gas  from  the  line,  if  by 
so  doing  a  shortage  of  gas  would  follow. 

Mr.  Borland.  Suppose  a  pipe  line  passes  through  several  fields  on 
its  way  to  market,  would  it  oe  feasible  to  allow  the  gas  producers  in 
each  field  to  put  their  gas  into  the  same  pipe  line  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  what  standard  would  you  have  as  to  what  gas 
they  would  get  at  the  other  end  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  That  would  have  to  be  fixed  largely  by  the  munici- 
palities or  by  the  State  commissions. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  would  have,  then,  a  standard  of  gas  which 
would  be  commercially  acceptable? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  should  have  a  standard  that  would  take  into 
consideration  the  various  supplies  of  gas  that  are  available. 

Mr.  Borland.  Some  time  ago  legislation  of  that  kind  was  attempted 
making  pipe  lines  common  carriers,  and  the  objection  was  raised 
that  the  different  fields  had  different  kinds  and  strength  of  gas,  and 
if  they  were  all  allowed  to  use  the  same  pipe  line  there  would  be  a 
good  aeal  of  confusion  and  a  man  who  put  in  rich  gas  would  get  out 
a  poorer  quahty  and  a  man  who  put  in  poorer  quahty  would  get  out 
a  richer  quality. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  only  wav  to  answer  that  is  when  it  is  sold  it 
is  sold  at  so  much  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  it  is  not  sold  at  its 
B.  t.  u.  value.  The  same  objection  is  raised  as  regards  oil  taken  by 
common  carrier  pipe  lines. 

Mr.  Borland.  \  ou  do  not  think  that  difficulty  is  unsuperable  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  think  that  can  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Borland.  Bv  proper  regulation  as  to  the  standard  of  gas  that 
should  be  delivered  for  domestic  use  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  anything  else  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is.  desired  to  extend  this  work  to  the  Wyoming, 
Texas,  Kansas,  and  California  fields,  inasmuch  as  the  bureau  has 
had  such  good  success  in    the  Oklahoma  fields. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $35,000  additional,  which  is 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent.     Why  do  you  ask  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  Williams.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  scope  of  the 
work  the  bureau  is  doing  in  the  curtailment  of  waste  incid!ent  to  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  and  for  the  development  of  the  Rittman 
process  and  the  investigation  of  products  made  by  that  process. 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  you  attention  to  the 
automobile  industry.  In  January,  1916,  there  were  2,225,000  auto- 
mobiles in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  in  January, 
1917,  there  will  be  3,000,000  automobiles  in  operation.  They  utilize 
on  an  average  about  500  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year  per  machine,  and 
in  my  opinion  instead  of  the  price  of  gasoline  going  down  it  will  go  up 
unless  means  are  devised  to  extract  gasoline  from  residuum  or  to 
utilize  kerosene  as  a  fuel  in  automobiles  and  in  internal-combustion 
engines.  Mr.  Rittman  has  developed  a  process  for  converting  resid- 
uum from  low-grade  distillates  into  gasoline.  We  are  asking  for 
funds  to  develop  this  process.  We  are  sure  it  is  ^oin^  to  be  a  com- 
mercial success.  Ten  companies  have  made  application  to  use  this 
process,  and  other  applications  arc  coming  in  every  day.  These 
applications  are  accompanied  by  requests  for  advice  and  assistance 
as  to  developments  to  date.  It  is  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  con- 
sider immediately  such  requests  as  it  has  not  the  moans  or  funds 
available;  as  a  result  the  development  of  the  process  is  retarded,  for 
the  applicants  prefer  not  to  go  ahead  until  these  plans  are  approved 
by  the  bureau.  With  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
we  are  trying  to  get  the  automobile  industrv  to  cooperate  with  us 
as  to  the  desirability  of  different  fuels  available  for  use  in  automobile 
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engines.  We  are  to  furnish  chemical  advice  and  they  are  to  furnish 
the  mechanical  engineers  and  equipment  to  cany  on  the  tests.  In 
that  way  we  are  cooperating  with  tne  industry  in  order  to  investigate 
all  available  fuels  in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  the  gasoline  situation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  possible  to  add  much  to  the  gasoline  supply 
by  reducing  casinjg-head  gas  to  gasoUne? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  being  aone  very  successfully  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  a  concern  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  casing-head  gas  is  there?  Does  that 
aflfect  the  quantity  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  was  last  year  about  one  million  and  a  half 
barrels  out  of  about  40,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Borland.  Out  of  40,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline  produced,  one 
milUon  and  a  half  barrels  were  casing-head  gas  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MANNING  THAT  THE  PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY  BE  GIVEN  IMMEDIATE 

AND   SUBSTANTIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

« 

The  United  States  is  producing  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  petroleum. 
It  has  produced  approximately  3,300,000,000  barrels  since  the  discovery  of  oil  by 
Col.  Drake  in  1859.  Our  future  supply  from  both  proven  and  prospective  fields, 
based  on  geologic  probabilities,  is  estimated  to  be  approximatelv  7,6(N),000,000  bar- 
rels, equivalent  to  a  27  years'  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  proauction  (280.000.000 
barrels  per  year). 

We  are  exporting  20  per  cent  of  our  production  and  using  approximately  25  per 
cent  as  fuel  under  boilers.  Of  the  remainder,  probably  20  per  cent  is  wastefully 
utilized. 

As  an  example  of  wasteful  utilization,  three-fourths  of  our  artificial  gas  is  made 
from  petroleum,  notwithstanding  that  coal  has  been  and  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
would  be  used  altogether  except  for  the  reason  that  the  gas  manufacturer  is  able  to 
buy  his  petroleum  cheaper  than  he  can  purchase  coal.  In  other  words,  we  are  wast- 
ing two- thirds  of  our  petroleum  resources  to  utilize  one-third. 

Our  petroleum  deposits  are  more  than  30  per  cent  exhausted,  while  our  coal  supply 
is  less  than  1  per  cent  exhausted. 

At  the  present  rate  of  production  it  is  estimated  that  our  coal  supply  is  adequate 
for  more  than  3,000  years.  Clearly  we  should  not  use  our  petroleum  to  compete 
with  our  coal. 

The  importance  of  petroleum  can  not  be  measured  by^ dollars  and  cents.  Fieures 
can  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  dependence  of  many  of  our  industries  upon  petroleum 
products  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Lubricating  oils  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  very  existence. 

Gascline  h  indisponsubio  tn  (»ur  present  industrial  ])rcgTess. 

P(»tr;»leum  ])ronucta  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  dvestuffs,  paints. 
roofinj»,  creosote  oils,  and  artificial  rubber,  and  even  in  mining,  where bv  means  ti  the 
use  of  oil  in  connortioii  with  the  Hctation  processes,  old  mines  have  been  reoi)ene<l 
and  increased  recoveries  of  metals  made  possible.  An  adequate  supply  of  uil  for 
naval  pwr])0'.es  Is  vitally  important.  The  nati-nal  impcrtance  ef  a  petroleum  supply 
is  evident  by  the  mf»ral  and  financial  support  given  Englihh  and  Japanese  oil  compan- 
ies by  theii  rcK]>ecUve  p:oNernmentf  in  their  eff(.rts  to  '"btain  supplies  of  petroleum 
in  Persia  and  China,  and  possibly  (*ther  countries,  including  our  own. 

At  the  pre;>ent  time  there  is  a  e^reater  demand  U-r  gas<iline  than  for  kerosene,  fuel 
residuums,  or  any  of  the  other  petroleum  products.  The  average  ^oline  content  of 
our  crude  <^il8  is  less  than  20  per  cent,  which  means  that  our  refineries  in  order  to  sup- 
]Ay  the  ever-inciea'^ing  demand  for  sa^oline  must  make  proportionately  more  <•(  the 
products  that  are  now  ex];orted  or  wastefully  utilized  in  competiti^'U  with  coal.  The 
price  received  for  such  pnxlucts,  is  little,  if  anything,  above  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Tn  January,  1910,  there  were  2,225,000  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  State?. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  January,  1917,  there  will  be  3,000,000  automobiles  in  opera- 
tion. 

Our  gasoline  consumi)tion  is  Chtimated  at  1,500,000,000  gallons  for  1915  and  at 
2,000,000,000  lor  this  year. 
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This  flituation  can  bp  remediel  more  effectivel>;  by  converting  the  less  denralle 
protlucte  into  gasoline  than  by  drawing  on  our  limited  future  i<upplies  of  rrude  oil  to 
sM  'I  Iv  this  steadily  increasing  demand  for  gasoline. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  early  realized  the  importance  of  this  conversion,  and  during 
the  past  year  Dr.  Rittman,  chief  petroleum  chemist,  made  important  discoveries  which 
U'd  to  the  patenting  and  the  peHecting  of  a  cracking  process  whereby  toluol,  benzol, 
^liaoline.  and  other  desirable  products  could  be  made  from  any  petroleum  distillate 
or  crude  oil. 

For  the  first  time  Rittman  plants  are  now  making  toluol  and  benzol  on  a  commercial 
B:^Ie  from  petroleum,  and  10  or  more  refineries  in  California,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma, 
lllinoiB,  and  Pennsylvania  are  installing  the  Rittman  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
gasoline. 

Toluol  and  benzol  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes  and  high  explosives. 
This  is  of  more  than  passing  importance,  for  pre^dous  to  the  European  war  this  country 
was  dependent  largely  upon  Europe  for  its  supply  of  toluol.  The  bureau  desires  to 
extend  the  scope  of  this  work  so  as  to  make  available  for  this  Government  every 
ramification  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  explosives  from  toluol  and  benzol. 

Petroleum  practice  of  the  past  has  always  dealt  with  saturated  hydrocarbons,  namely 
those  which  are  not  washed  out  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  a  chemical  standpoint  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  are  chemiotlly  inactive,  whereas  those  constituents  which  are 
unsaturatea  are  most  active  chemically  and  can  be  used  as  a  source  for  building  up  a 
great  variety  of  products.  This  field  of  research  is  recommended  because  of  its 
tremendous  potential  possibilities. 

The  bureau  is  asking  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  development  of  the  Rittman  process, 
and  for  the  investigation  of  the  residual  oils  made  by  this  process,  which  we  know 
contain  mother  substances  for  dyestufis,  creosotes,  heavier-than-water  lubricating  oils, 
and  many  other  valuable  products,  including  desirable  oils  for  flotation  work. 

Production. — We  should  reduce  losses  ana  waste  incident  to  production  to  a  mini- 
mum. Present  methods  of  extracting  oil  leave  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  oil  in  the 
sands,  and  if  the  wells  are  not  properly  drilled  and  cased  so  as  to  ex\:lude  water  this  loss 
is  still  further  increased.  Before  the  Bureau  of  Mines  entered  the  Oklahoma  field,  it 
was  not  considered  possible  to  drill  oil  wells  through  high-pressure  gas  sands  without 
wasting  the  gas.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  development  of  the  Cushing  oil  and  gas  field 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  gas  was  or  will  be  utilized.  Gas  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  worth  $15,000,000  was  needlessly  waited.  Oil  wells  are  being  drilled  to-day 
through  high-pressure  gas  sands  in  Oklahoma  without  wasting  a  foot  of  ga?,  bv  using 
drilling  methods  introduced  and  demonstrated  to  be  practical  by  Bureau  of  Mines 
engineers. 

The  success  of  the  bureau's  methods  resulted  in  the  oil  and  gas  operators  of  Okla- 
homa urging  the  passage  of  a  State  law  indorsing  the  bureau's  methods  and  making  it 
unlawful  to  drill  wells  using  former  wasteful  methods  and  practices. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  several  large  gas  fields  have  oeen  developed  without  the 
enormous  wastes  that  occurred  at  the  Gushing.  The  Blackwell  field,  probably  the 
equal  of  the  Gushing  as  a  gas  field,  has  been  so  developed;  instead  of  recovering  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  tne  gas,  worth  from  2  to  3  cents  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet,  the  Blackwell 
operators  will  recover  from  80  to  90  per  cent  and  are  now  holding  their  gas  at  7  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  reason  for  the  increased  value  of  the  Blackwell  gas  is  due  to 
the  fa^t  that  by  the  use  of  bureau  methods  the  gas  is  confined  in  the  gas  sand  without 
loss  until  the  market  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  estimated  saving  to  our  national  recources  from  the  Blackwell  field  alone  is 
conservatively  placed  at  $20,000,000. 

The  bureau  8  methods  are  equally  effective  in  excluding  water  from  the  oil  sands. 
We  have  been  called  upon  by  operators  in  Texas,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  California 
for  assistance  and  advice,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  have  not  been  able  to  render 
either. 

In  addition,  the  bureau  has  under  way  the  following  investigations: 

Method  for  increasing  the  rec'overable  percentage  of  oil  from  the  oil  sands. 

A  study  of  evaporation  losses  in  connection  witn  the  storage  of  oil  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  these  losses  by  suggesting  improvements  in  the  designs  of  tanks. 

Separation  of  oil  and  gas  where  the  two  occur  together  under  high  pressure  by 
means  of  traps,  thus  recovering  the  gasoline  from  the  gas  before  the  latter  is  used  for 
fuel  purposes. 

An  investi^tion  of  the  natural  gas  industry  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  losses  and 
wasteful  utilization  to  a  minimum.  Natural  gas  is  essentially  a  domestic  fuel  and 
fihould  be  reserved  for  domestic  purposes  so  far  as  is  economically  possible. 

An  investigation  of  the  possibnities  of  oils  produced  from  oil  snales. 

The  revision  of  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  petroleum  products  used  by  the 
Government. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  also  deairee  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  information  con- 
cerning conditions  affecting  the  petroleum  industry,  in  order  that  the.  consuming 
Sublic  may  have  the  benefit  of  authoritative  and  impartial  information  prepared  under 
rovemment  supervision. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  authentic  figures  available  to  the  industry  or  the 
public  as  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  gasoline,  or  other  refinery  products 
for  tiie  past  year  or  for  any  years  other  than  the  information  collected  every  five  years 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  best  available  figures  is  an  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  published  in  Senate  document  310. 

Thejpetroleum  division  is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Genoal 
Land  Office,  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Department,  also  cooperating  with 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  chairman  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  were  asking  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  from  $35,000  to  S70,000. 
That  increased  estimate  is  due,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  increased 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  bureau  along  these  lines  and  also  due 
to  the  increased  activity  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  which  in  turn  was 
produced  by  the  increasing  demand  and  increasing  price  of  these 
products. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  also  true  that  you  find  it  necessary'  to  extend 
your  work  over  new  territory  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.     Most  of  our  work  has  been  confined  in  the 

East  to  Oklahoma,  but  we  want  to  get  into  California,  Kansas, 
[ontana,  and  aU  of  the  other  oil  fields. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  done  very  much  as  yet  in  the  Cali- 
fornia field  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  we  have  not,  from  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  done  very  much  in  the  Wyoming  fields  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Although  those  fields  are  the  widest  extended  of  all 
the  new  fields  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  promise  to  be  extensive  fields.  Conditions 
were  such  in  Oklahoma  tnat  we  felt  that  we  could  do  the  most  imme- 
diate good  there,  and  for  that  reason  work  was  started  in  that  State. 

Mr.  aIondell.  There  has  been  a  very  great  extension  in  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  in  the  demand  for  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  considerable,  both  in  the  production  and  in 
the  refining  branches  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  progress  are  you  making  at  Casper  with  the 
company  that  is  proposing  to  use  the  Rittman  process  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Work  was  stopped  there  by  the  cold  weather,  and 
the  concrete  base  could  not  be  set. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  are  going  right  on  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes ;  the  manager  was  in  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago 
and  told  me  they  were  going  on  rapidly  with  the  installation. 

EXPENSES    OF   ATTENDANCE   AT   MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  new  language: 

Authority  is  granted  under  the  foregoing  appropriations  for  expenses  of  attendence 
at  meetings  of  miners'  organizations  and  other  societies  when  required  in  conne<*ticn 
with  the  work  authrized  by  law  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  asked  for  that  authority  for 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  to  permit  our  engineer  chemists  and  men  en- 
gaged in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  work  to  attend  these  conventions; 
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not  for  the  purpose  of  making  addresses,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  people  who  are  interested  in  our  educational  work.  These 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  which  meets  an- 
nuaUy  in  New  York  City.  I  can  go  there  and  learn  more  and  meet 
more  people  in  two  days  than  if  I  traveled  around  the  country  for  six 
months  to  meet  those  same  people.  None  of  us  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  likes  to  attend  these  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ad-^ 
dress  or  reading  a  paper.  It  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation. 
We  are  cooperating  with  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
and  the  institute  has  appointed  committees  to  advise  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  regard  to  their  work.  We  are  getting  their  services  gratui- 
tously because  they  take  an  interest  in  the  work;  but  under  existing 
law,  we  can  not  attend  such  a  meeting  if  the  primary  purpose  is  to 
attend  it. 

MINE  BESOUE   STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

For  the  employment  of  personal  services  and  all  other  expenses  in  connecticm  with 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  three  mining  experiment  stations, 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  whose 
province  and  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  Lnvestip^ations  and  disseminate  information  with 
a  view  to  improving  conditions  in  the  mimng,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other 
mineral  industries,  safeguarding  life  among  employees,  preventii:^  unnecessary  waste 
of  resources,  and  otherwise  contributing  to  tne  advancement  of  these  industrieSt 
$75,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  inserted  in  the  estimates 
submitted  to  Congress  this  year  under  the  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  10  mining  experiment  stations,  ap« 
proved  March  3,  1915. 

The  Chaibman.  Doctor,  how  many  of  these  stations  exist  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  big  station  is  at  Pittsburgh,  exclusive  of  tne 
one  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Then  there  is  the  station  at  Denver  at  which  we 
have  been  extracting  radium.  There  is  a  station  at  Salt  Lake  City 
at  which  we  cooperate  with  the  State.  For  two  years  the  State  has 
made  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  a  year  to  cooperate  with  us.  Therd 
is  also  one  at  San  Francisco.  These  stations  are  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  ones  already  established.  Our  purpose  is  to  establish  three  each 
year  up  to  the  number  of  10. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Secretary  determined  where  these  staticmd 
are  to  be  located  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  He  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  establish 
these  stations  by  degrees  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  three  each  year.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  provision  in  this  act  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  land,  buildings, 
or  otiier  contributions  from  the  several  States  offering  to  cooperate 
in  canrving  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  As  a  result,  we  have  sev- 
eral otfeis  of  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  This  $75,000  is  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  for  each  sta- 
tion ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  and  you  will  find  it  will  be  divided  up  ju.<t 
about  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  do  at  your  Denver  station  besides  the 
radium  work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  have  been  carrying  on  investigations  on  many 
of  the  rarer  minerals  and  metals  for  which  a  demand  has  been  createii 
by  the  war.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
uranium,  and  vanadium.  The  price  of  these  metals  has  been  greatly 
advanced  of  late,  and  comparatively  extensive  deposits  exist  in  the 
Western  States.  Tungsten  and  molybdenum  are  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor  plate.  Our  capacity  to  manufacture  armor 
plate  of  the  highest  grade  is  limited  by  our  supply  of  these  metals. 

The  main  work  at  Denver  Jias  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
radium  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  carry  the  language  aft«r  the 
words  ''nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen."  Is  not  that  language  in  the 
organic  law  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.     I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

PITTSBURGH   EXPERIMENT   STATION. 
DISMANTLING  AND   REMOVAL  TO   NEW  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  Toward  dismantling  and  removal  of  the  plant  of 
the  Pittsburgh  mining  experiment  station  and  installation  in  the  new 
buildings  in  Pittsburgh,  etc.,  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$42,700  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $57,300 
heretofore  made. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  you  will  recall  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
requested  me  to  revise  the  estimate  that  was  put  in  of  $100,000  to 
cover  moving  from  the  old  station,  to  the  new  station  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  request  was  to  revise  that  estimate  so  as  to  appropriate  only 
what  would  be  actually  needed  during  the  current  year,  and  that 
amounted  to  $57,300.  As  a  fact,  we  have  only  spent  of  that  amomit 
of  money  $7,300  at  the  present  time  because  the  contractors  have 
fallen  down  on  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  progress  sufficiently  with  their  work  to 
enable  you  to  use  the  whole  $100,000  next  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  think  so.     This  is  the  statement  given  me: 

General  contractor  delayed  four  months  in  starting  work  on  foundations  due  to  late- 
ness in  completing  excavations.  Contract  calls  for  completion  of  buildings  in  18 
months,  or  by  Apnl  6,  1917. 

s 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  tliis  material  which  must  be  built  in  as  the 
building  goes  up. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  such  additional  personal  services  as  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  new  buildings  at  Pittsburgh,  $17,220." 

Mr.  Manning.  The  list  you.  have  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  shows 
just  the  number  of  employees  needed. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  the  building  will  be 
conipleted  during  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;-  tliis  is  to  provide  for  additional  employees. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  retain  at  Pittsburgh  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  We  retain  all  the  force  we  have  there  now.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  occupying  buildings  owned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. They  are  old,  dilapidated  buildings  scattered  over  13  acres 
of  ground.  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  a 
new  building,  and  the  War  Department  traded  in  certain  grounds 
they  had  there  to  the  city  government,  so  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  about  11  acres.  The  ouilding  and  grounds  will  represent  an 
asset  to  the  Government  of  about  $800,000.  These  are  to  be  new 
buildings. 

Mr.  Sorland.  The  last  appropriation  on  page  493  is  for  the  re- 
moval from  the  old  buildings  to  the  new  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  and  to  equip  the  buildings  properly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Director,  you  say  it  will  take  most  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  get  your  new  buildings  completed  and  move  into  them.  That 
being  the  case  do  you  need  this  new  personnel  during  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning,  rfo;  not  beginning  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  provides  for  an  additional  personnel  forgone 
year. 

Mr.  Manning.  I  will  revise  this  estimate  and  send  it  up  to  you. 

It  should  be  beginning  with  April  1.     This  estimate  was  made  up 

last  July  when  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get  into  the  buildings. 

It  should  be  from  April  1,  1917. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Mines, 
WashingUm,  March  2,  191S, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Fitzoerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations ^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  I  am  transmitting  here\^ith,  as  requested,  a  revised 
list  of  salaries  for  additional  personal  services  necessary  in  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  buildings  will 
not  be  readjr  for  occupancy  until  April  1,  1917. 

The  additional  personnal  services  required  for  the  period  April  1,  1917,  to  June  30, 
1917,  are  as  follows: 

1  property  clerk,  at  $1,200,  3  months 1300 

1  telephone  operator,  at  $720,  3  months 180 

1  carpenter,  at  $1,200,  3  months 300 

1  plumber,  at  $1,200,  3  months 300 

1  stationary  engineer,  at  $1,200,  3  months 300 

1  engine  runner,  at  $720,  3  months 180 

1  fireman,  at  $780,  3  months 195 

1  chauffeur  and  teamster,  at  $900,  3  months 225 

I  elevator  operator,  at  $720,  3  months 180 

1  imsldlled  laborer,  at  $900,  3  months 225 

4  unskilled  laborers,  at  $720,  3  months 720 

4  messengers,  at  $600,  3  months 600 

2  charwomen,  at  $480,  3  months 240 

4  charwomen,  at  $360,  3  months 360 

Totol 4,305 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Van  H.  Manning,  Director. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  will  need  about  one-fourth 
of  it? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  building  is  this  new  building  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  fronts  on  Forbes  Street.  Then  there  are  two 
buildings  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  rear. 
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PURCHASE   OF   MINE   RESCUE   CARS. 

The  Chairman.  "For  pjurchase  of  three  additional  mine  rescue  cars, 
or  safety  stations  authorized  by  the  act  approved  March  3,  1915,  at 
$17,760  each,  $53,280/' 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  estimate  was  submitted  I 
had  no  idea  our  cars  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition.  After  see- 
ing two  or  three  of  them  myself  on  a  trip  which  I  made  last  September 
and  October,  I  employed  an  expert  car  inspector  who  visited  the 
eight  cars.  He  has  made  a  detailed  report  on  every  one  of  the  cars 
and  two  of  them  he  has  condemned  entirely.  His  condemnation  was 
so  strong  that  I  wired  to  put  them  out  of  commission  because  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  proponent  of  safety  first,  it  was  not  setting  a 
very  good  example  by  using  cars  likely  to  kill  people  riding  in  them. 
The  other  six  cars  can  be  repaired  enough  to  be  put  on  the  end  of  a 
passenger  train.  The  raliroad  companies  will  not  put  a  pusher  engine 
on  them  because  the  cars  will  buckle  if  pushed.  One  of  the  con- 
demned cars  was  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  We  borrowed  from  the 
Union  Pacific  its  car  to  continue  our  work.  These  three  cars  for  which 
I  am  asking  an  appropriation  are  to  be  of  steel  construction  all  the  way 
through,  and  it  will  take  about  three  months  to  build  and  fit  them  up 
as  model  cars. 

The  Chairman.'  Are  these  cars  to  take  the  place  of  any  cars  now 
in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  were  not  oririnally  intended  for  that,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  Dr.  Holmes  intended  that  these  seven  cars  should 
be  in  addition  to  the  ones  the  bureau  already  has,  but  they  will,  of 
course,  take  the  place  of  two  of  the  cars,  because  the  bureau  nas 
not  the  funds  to  buy  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  to  be  a  car  at  each  one  of  these  safety 
stations  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Noj  the  cars  and  stations  will  be  separate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  rescue  car  and  a 
safety  station  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  not  any  in  this  proposed  biU. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  a  rescue  car  a  safety  station  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  do  that  so  that  imder  this  act,  if  it  is  desirable, 
we  can  establish  a  permanent  station  if  one  is  desired.  The  law  reads 
movable  or  stationary. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  want  more  cars  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  want  more  cars,  and  I  would  Uke  you  to  please 
omit  in  the  body  of  the  act  the  words,  **at  $17,760  each,'*  and  just 
let  the  amount  read  $53,280,**  for  the  reason  that  we  have  to  send 
out  proposals,  and  if  that  amount  is  stated  the  bidders  may  bid  the 
amount  fixed  by  law  for  each  car.  We  want  to  purchase  tneae  cars 
as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  some  question  raised  as  to  whether 
you  can  pay  less  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  mining  experiment  stations  which  you  propose 
under  the  item  on  page  492  are  permanent  stations  and  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  rescue  cars  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No;  they  are  permanent,  except  in  this  way: 
If  the  bureau  should  find  after  it  had  been  making  investigations  at 
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>i:^e  of  these  places  several  years  and  had  finished  the  mvestigations 
ix  that  vicinity  or  contiguous  to  it,  we  would  not  want  to  leel  we 
ria,d  to  carry  on  such  an  investigation  at  that  particular  station, 
b>iat  could  move  the  station  at  any  time  deemed  proper  in  the  judg- 
ii[TLent  of  the  Secretarv. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Ana  they  might  or  might  not  be  the  headquarters 
i>f  a  rescue  car? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  the  other  hand  these  rescue  uars  which  you 
ii,re  Droposing  may  have  permanent  stations  or  may  not  have  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  1  shuola  say  they  would  have  permanent  stations 
>^'ith  the  understanding  that  the  car  is  available  for  use  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Any  sort  of  permanent  station  you  provide  for  your 
oars  is  a  very  simple  affair  and  is  not  similar  to  one  oi  the  permanent 
:stations  provided  for  under  this  bill.  You  simply  put  up  a  shed 
l>eside  a  sidetrack  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

EQUIPMENT  Of'  MINE   RESCUE   CARS. 

The  Chairman.  For  equipment  for  three  new  mine  rescue  cars, 
S4,500  each,  113,500.  Is  that  the  expenditure  required  to  equip  one 
of  these  cars  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  I  have  a  list  which  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record,  showing  just  what  those  items  are. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Equipment  for  three  new  mine  rescue  cars. 

For  equipment  for  three  new  mine  rescue  cars,  at  $4,500  each  (submitted). .  |13, 500 

1  oxygen  pump,  duplex 200 

1  portable  oxygen  pump 150 

1  hand  pump  for  fires 50 

10  oxygen  rescue  apparatus,  at  $125 1, 250 

I  collapsible  cage  and  500  feet  cable 250 

1  lung  motor 130 

1  B.  of  M  oxygen  resuscitator 75 

1  spirometer,  JB.  of  M.  model 30 

6  oxygen  storage  tanks,  at  $20 120 

20  miners'  safety  lamps,  at  $3 60 

10  miners*  electric  hand  lamps,  B.  of  M.  model,  at  $15 150 

10  spare  batteries  for  same,  at  $5 50 

1  life  line  and  reel 25 

1  portable  mine  telephone  and  cable 200 

Fire  hose,  nozzles,  unions,  etc 200 

5  stretchers,  army,  at  $5 25 

Saws,  axes,  hatchets 20 

1  kit  of  tools  and  box 50 

12  trunks  for  oxygen  apparatus  and  chemicals,  at  $10 120 

2  trunks  for  lamps 20 

First-aid  equipment 500 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 200 

Dishes  and  kitchen  utensils 300 

Miscellaneous  equipment 335 

Total 4, 500 
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OPEBATING  MINE-BESCUE   GABS. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  '*For  operating  three  new  cars,  including  persona! 
services,  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence,  materials  and  supplier, 
at  $18,270  each,  $54,810." 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  innovation  and  is  some- 
thing which  Dr.  Holmes  long  contended  he  wanted  to  do.  I  havf 
indorsed  it,  and  am  convinced  myself  that  the  ideal  thing  to  do  is  U^ 
equip  these  cars  in  the  way  now  proposed.  The  crew  heretofore  ha- 
consisted  of  a  foreman  miner,  and  a  first-aid  miner,  and  a  cook,  and 
the  purpose  of  adding  the  mining  engineer  and  the  surgeon  and  the 
stenographic  clerk  is  to  do  this  educational  work  more  efficiently. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  How  much  does  it  cost  now  to  operate  one  of  tfce?e 
cars? 

Mr.  Manning.  I  should  say  probably  $6,000  a  year  or  about  $5Cii\ 
a  month,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean,  all  told.  You  propose  now  to  spend 
$18,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  I  would  say  in  round  numbers  about  $12,000  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  You  propose  to  employ  three  surgeons  1 

Mr.  Manning.  The  additions  for  each  car  are  one  mining  engineer, 
at  $3,000,  one  surgeon,  at  $2,400,  and  a  stenographic  clerk,  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  cars  you  now  have  are  operated  and  the  oper- 
ations paid  for  out  of  mi le-accidents  appropriation? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  now  getting  three  new  cars  and  you  are 
proposing  as  a  separate  item  the  sum  of  $54,810  for  the  operation 
of  tne  new  cars. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  in  other  words,  you  are  taking  these  cars  out  of 
your  mine-accidents  appropriation,  or,  in  other  words,  you  are  not 
proposing  to  pay  for  this  out  of  the  mine-accidents  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the  $347,000  appropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  understand  that,  but  no  part  of  this  general 
appropriation  for  mine  accidents  would  be  used  for  operating  these 
cars? 

Mr.  Manning.  Nothing  whatever  for  the  three  new  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  purpose  in  separating  this  item  for 
the  three  cars  from  the  general  item  under  which  you  are  now  oper- 
ating your  cars;  why  do  you  not  increase  your  mine-accideiiU 
appropriation  by  $54,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  would  like  to  do  that,  Mr.  Mondell,  if  we  could. 
We  tried  for  a  good  manv  years  to  get  that  appropriation  increased. 
You  will  notice  under  this  act  approved  March  3,  1915,  there  are 
authorized  some  additional  cars  to  those  now  in  operation,  which 
would  give  the  bureau  15  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  yet  quite  understand  why  you  are 
asking  this  as  a  separate  item,  unless  it  be  on  the  theory  that  if  you 
were  to  add  that  much  to  the  general  appropriation,  because  it  wa^ 
needed  for  this  purpose,  the  committee  might  feel  that  was  too  much 
money  to  spend  for  three  cars ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Or  do  you  want  to  keep  this  separate  in  order  to 
operate  these  three  cars  with  a  better  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  and  furthermore,  it  reUeves  us  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  money  appropriated  under  a  general  appropriation,  like 
the  mine  accidents  appropriation,  and  use  it  for  some  other  purpose. 
We  want  to  use  this  money  for  this  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  it  is  always  well  to  have  an  anchor  to 
^vindward  and  a  rear  guard  to  the  source  of  supply.  Assuming  the 
committee  was  not  disposed  to  give  you  this  additional  personnel 
"which  you  are  asking  for  these  three  cars  but  was  disposed  to  give 
you  the  necessary  personnel  on  the  basis  of  your  present  organiza- 
tion, how  much  money  would  you  need  for  the  three  cars? 

Mr.  Manning.  You  would  have  to  cut  out  the  mining  engineers 
and  the  surgeons  and  the  clerks.  It  would  cripple  this  educational 
work  among  the  miners  very  seriously,  because  the  bureau  has  not  had 
the  necessary  fimds  to  equip  these  cars  with  mining  engineers,  who 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  cars  rather  than  a  foreman  miner. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  three  first-aid  surgeon3  at  $2,400  would  amount 
to  $7,200  and  the  three  clerks  at  $1,200  would  cost  $3,600,  and,  in- 
cluding the  mining  engineers,  the  total  would  be  $19,500. 

Mr.  Manning.  If  I  have  understood  your  question,  I  have  no  ob- 
joction  to  this  item  going  into  the  mine  accidents  appropriation. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  only  thing  is  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
organic  act  authorizing  seven  additional  cars  and  I  submitted  it  as 
a  separate  item. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  asking  for  three  additional  cars  and  it 
would  take  some  time — inasmuch  as  that  item  would  not  be  available 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year — for  you  to  get  those  cars  and 
further  time  to  equip  them,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  to  equip  them,  because  we  can  get  the  equip- 
ment promptly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  contract  for 
the  cars  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  if  the  sundry  civil  bill  was  not  passed  until 
July  1. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  even  though  it  passed  earlier,  because  there 
is  no  provision  here  making  tnese  appropriations  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  Manning.  No;  but  we  have  alreadv  taken  steps  to  secure 
bids  on  the  construction  of  three  cars,  and  those  bids  set  a  time  limit, 
from  three  to  four  months. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  any  event  it  may  be  six  months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  before  you  would  have  these  cars  in  operation  ? 
Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  you  would  not  need  *this  entire  personnel 
for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  if  the  sundry  civil  bill  is  not  available  on  the 
1st  of  July. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Even  so,  you  would  hardly  need  it  for  the  whole 
period,  would  you  ? 
Mr,  Manning.  No. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  might  for  nine  months? 
Mr.  Manning.  Yes.     I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  put  it  in  there 
for  nine  months. 
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MINE    INSPECTOR   FOR   ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is:***For  one  mine  inspector  for 
duty  in  Alaska,  $3,000.'' 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  no  change  in  the  salary  there.  The  only 
change  is 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Is  that  a  statutory  salary  I 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.  The  only  change  is  that  we  want  authority 
to  restore  the  per  diem  allowance  to  $5  instead  of  $4.  The  request 
is  based  on  figures  which  I  have  secured  from  the  General  Land 
Office  which  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  The  average 
cost  of  subsistence  at  Iditarod  and  Waseman  is  $7.60  to  S8.50  per 
day;  at  Ruby,  Tanana,  Yukon,  and  Circle,  $6.50;  at  Fairbanks,  $5.75 
and  up;  on  the  Valdez  Trail,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  dav  out, 
$2  per  meal  or  room;  in  the  towns  and  creeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair- 
banks, $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  inserted  the  words  '*and  contingent." 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  to  take  care  of  certain  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses which  would  be  rent  of  room,  telephone  service,  purchase  of 
typewriters,  office  furniture,  field  equipment,  first-aid  equipment, 
stationery  supplies,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  take  care  of  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  do  not  take  care  of  them;  we  have  to  b^  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  no  office  there? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  have  been  in  the  Federal  court  building  there, 
but  the  inspector  has  had  notice  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office  now  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  inspector  is  not  there;  he  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  no  office.  He  is  going  back  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month,  and  I  have  put  it  up  to  him  to  find  some  place.  There  is 
no  increase  asked  for  the  rent  of  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ask  for  a  clerk  to  the  mine  inspector  of 
Alaska,  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  statutory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not  in  an  office  now  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  he  is  in  Alaska,  but  he  has  no  office;  only  a 
temporary  one  in  a  Federal  building. 

TECHNICAL   AND   SCIENTIFIC   BOOKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  technical  and  scientific  books  and  publications  and  books  of  reference,  includiiig 
payment  in  advance  for  subscriptions  to  publications,  $1,500. 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  no  change  in  the  amount,  but  we  want  to 
restore  the  phraseology  which  was  omitted  from  our  last  year's 
appropriation,  as  follows:  ''Including  payment  in  advance  for  sub- 
scriptions to  publications.'' 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  general  provision  which  covers  that 
now? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  I  can  not  say.    That  may  be  true,  however. 
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PURCHASE   OR   LEASE   OF   LAND  FOR   MINE  RESCUE   CARS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  purchase  or  lease  of  necessary  land,  where  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  for  the  headquarters  of  mine  rescue  cars  and  con- 
struction of  necessary  railway  sidings  and  housing  for  the  same,  $1,000:  Provided^  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  any  suitable  land  or  lands,  build- 
ings, or  improvements  that  may  be  donated  for  said  purpose. 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  no  increase  asked  there,  but  we  want  to 
include  the  phraseology  '^and  housing''  and  ''buildings  or  improve- 
ments." The  reason  lor  that  is  that  from  time  to  time  we  have 
grounds  given  to  us  with  the  provision  that  we  put  up  a  temporary 
shed  over  these  cars,  and  we  want  authority  to  house  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  You  practically  have  no  expenditures  under  this 
item,  but  this  is  simply  a  precautionary  appropriation  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  that  is  it;  we  have  never  expended  all  of  it. 

TEMPORARY   DETAIL   OF   FIELD  EMPLOYEES   TO   WASHINGTON. 

On  page  499  of  the  bill  we  want  to  omit  the  word  ''sixteen''  and 
insert  the  words  "seven toen  and  annually  thereafter,"  because  that 
will  make  it  a  continuing  appropriation  and  we  will  not  have  to  in- 
clude it  in  our  estimates  each  year. 

DESIGNATION   OF  AN    ACTING   DIRECTOR. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Hereafter  in  the  absence  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  assistant 
director  of  said  bureau  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  director  during  the  latter's 
absence,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Director  and  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  some  officer  of  said  bureau  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  director  during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  law  now  provides,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
chief  clerk  shall  be  the  acting  director. 

The  Chairbian.  Instead  of  the  assistant  director? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  hf-ve  no  assistant  director;  we  ere  trying  to  get 
along  without  one.  I  want  authority  for  the  Secretary  o?  the  Inte- 
rior to  designate  some  one  of  the  technical  men  in  the  bureau  to 
serve  as  acting  director  during  my  absence.  I  am  not  away  a  great 
deal,  but  I  want  this  provision  made  to  cover  the  times  I  am  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  that  done  instead  of  having  the  chief 
clerk  act  as  director  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  the  chief  clerk  is  usually  not  technically  quali- 
fied to  act  as  director. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  it  intended  to  have  an  assistant  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  at  the  present  time:  that  all  depends  upon 
you  gentlemen  up  here.  If  you  give  the  bureau  increased  appro- 
priations and  it  grows  bigger  it  may  have  one.  For  the  time  being 
the  bureau  is  going  to  get  along  without  one,  because  these  chiefs  oi 
divisions  take  the  place  of  an  assistant  directoi. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  say  the  law  now  provides  that  the  chief  clerk 
shall  be  the  acting  director  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  the  statute.  In  the  absence  of  the  director, 
unless  there  is  specific  authority  for  the  designation  of  another  man, 
the  chief  clerk  acts  as  acting  director. 
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Mr.  MoxDELL.  And  you  think  that  in  your  bureau  it  is  better  to 
leave  that  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  is,  the  designation 
of  some  one  of  the  technical  men  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  some  technical  man. 


March  2,  1916. 
RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ABTHUB  P.  DAVIS,  DISECTOB. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  thing  you  are  asking  is  to  have  the 
appropriations  made  immediately  available  and  remain  available 
until  e^cpended.     Why  is  that  desired  ? 

APPROPRIATIONS     IMMEDIATELY     AVAILABLE     AND     AVAILABLE     UNTIL 

EXPENDED. 

Mr.  Davis.  During  the  present  year  we  have  had  illustrations  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  having  appropriations  expire  with  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  this  language  might  be  moaified  and  not 
be  as  broad  as  here  expressed.  In  the  case  of  a  contract  to  be  paid 
from  appropriations  for  two  different  fiscal  years  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  allotment  from  the  appropriation  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
to  cover  the  work  performed  in  tnat  year.  If  the  work  is  expecTited 
for  any  reason  so  that  the  allotment  for  the  current  fiscal  year  L 
exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  if  there  is  no  surplus 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  project,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend 
the  work  untU  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  an  inter- 
ruption would  mean  additional  expense  because  of  disorganization 
of  force,  etc.  If  the  second  year's  appropriation  were  immediately 
available  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  We  have  an  instance 
right  now  where  we  are  going  to  be  probably  involved  in  a  great  deal 
01  extra  expense  on  account  of  this  provision  in  the  present  appro- 
priation. We  requested  and  obtained  from  the  committee  an 
ap^opriation  for  certain  drainage  work  in  the  Boise  Valley. 

We  expected  to  finish  that  work  this  year  and  could  have  done  so, 
could  we  have  begun  in  time,  but  the  legal  processes  were  unex- 
pectedly delayed  and  we  did  not  get  to  work  until  sometime  in 
January  instead  of  way  last  summer,  as  we  hoped  to.  The  estimate 
is  made  nearly  one  year  before  the  money  becomes  available,  and  we 
have  to  foresee  a  great  many  things  we  have  not  data  for,  and  one  of 
them  is,  when  we  can  do  the  worK,  as  well  as  how  long  it  will  take, 
both  of  which  involve  uncertainty  and  both  of  which  we  have  to 
assume  under  this  provision  restricting  the  money  to  the  fiscal  year. 
The  work  is  delayed.  There  is  no  possibility  of  finishing  it  this 
fiscal  year.  There  is  not  any  estimate  for  it  in  the  appropriation 
for  1917,  because  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  last  August  we 
supposed  we  would  have  the  work  finished,  and  we  did  not  want 
appropriations  in  both  years  for  the  same  work,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
the  committee  wants  to  make  appropriations  double  for  the  same 
work,  and  I  certainlv  do  not  want  to  ask  for  it,  because  I  would  have 
to  ask  for  so  many  tnings  which  would  require  so  many  explanations. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  be  easier  to  reappropriate  the  unex- 
>eTicled  balance. 

Nlr.  Davis.  But  we  have  not  an  estimate  in  for  it,   and  these 
estimates  were  approved  by  the  President  last  October. 
The  Chairman.  You  could  put  such  an  estimate  in  ? 
^Ir.  Davis.  I  could,  if  I  could  put  it  through  the  mill.     Suppose 
[  did  not  know  about  it  ?     I  might  not  know  about  it  until  after  the 
:>ill    had  passed. 

The  Chairman.  But  knowing  the  situation  why  could  you  not  put 
III  a.  supplemental  estimate  requesting  that  .the  unexpended  balance 
bo  reappropriated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  do  that  if  we  know  it  in  time. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  unusual  thing. 
^Ir.  Davis.  I  imderstand,  and  what  we  want  is  to  have  that  very 
privilege  and  that  is  all  we  are  asking.     We  are  not  asking  for  any 
additional  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  care  of 
thii^  particular  case. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  that  is  not  the  only  case.     There  arc  many  others. 

For  instance,  we  expected  to  build  the  Grandview  pumping  plant  and 

an  appropriation  was  made  last  year.     The  district  had  taken  a  vote 

on  it  and  a  great  many  things  were  in  progress  at  the  time  the  commit- 

tt*o  wa<?  in  the  valley.     We  found  those  people  made  representations 

before  the  board  of  cost  review  and  have  befH  making  objections  to 

paying  back  the  ca^t  of  that  plant.     Under  those  circumstances  the 

<  omniission  did  not  want  to  spend  the  money  and  refused  to  make 

an  allotment  and  did  not  make  any  estimate  for  that  work  for  1917. 

Since  then  they  have  found  the  work  was  going  to  be  held  up  and  have 

passed  resolutions  and  have  sent  in  petitions  and  are  now  willing  to 

onter  into  the  contract  which  we  require  and  that  objections  had  been 

Tv^moved  by  the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  refusal  to 

spend  the  money. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  I  have  had  a  half  a  dozen  letters  from  those  people 
in  regard  to  that  matter.     As  I  understand  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
their  claim  was  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more  per 
acre  for  building  charges  than  was  paid  under  the  gravity  system. 
Mr.  Davis,   xes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  they  now  agreed  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the 
pumping  system? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  already  executed  a  contract  and 
are  now  asking  us  to  execute  it  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  so 
far  as  the  legal  conditions  and  the  prospects  of  return  are  concerned, 
we  are  ready  to  do  that,  but  having  allotted  the  funds  to  other  proj- 
ects, we  are  not  quite  sure,  althougn  we  are  practically  sure,  we  will 
have  money  enough,  and  perhaps  we  can  not  do  it  in  the  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  merely  a  case,  Mr.  Davis,  where  you  want 
to  have  the  unexpended  balance  go  over,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes :  and  that  is  all  we  are  asking  for  in  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  can  not  loresee  in  what  cases  this  is  going  to  occur,  and  we 
can  not  foresee  that  the  committee  is  going  to  approve,  and  it  leads 
to  a  lot  of  uneconomical  work.  The  engineer  there,  of  course,  is  am- 
bitious to  get  the  work  done  when  he  is  authorized  to  do  it,  because 
to  a  certain  extent  it  will  be  to  his  discredit  if  he  does  not  get  it  done, 
and  therefore  he  will  make  the  effort  and  probably  succeed  in  getting 
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the  work  done  before  the  30th  of  June,  but  we  know  what  such  hast  .• 
involves.     It  involves  waste  in  almost  every  case. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  made  the  appropriation  available  until 
expended 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  If  you  would  make  it  available  for  on-. 
more  year,  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  have  any  efiFect  on  your  method  *4 
estimating  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  estimate  within  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  might  have  a  lot  of  authorizations  with 
money  unexpended  and 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing) .  They  would  remain  a  charge  against  tho 
fund,  and  you  have  always  put  in.  I  think  very  properly,  a  proviso 
that  we  shall  not  exceed  the  available  fund,  and  this  past  year  wt* 
have  kept  way  inside  of  the  appropriation  for  that  reason.  We  did 
not  know  what  receipts  would  be,  so  we  had  to  make  our  allotinent> 
20  per  cent  below  the  appropriation.  We  did  not  do  that  as  a  hori- 
zontal matter,  but  we  aid  wriat  we  thought  wisest  and  made  reduc- 
tions where  we  could.  Of  course,  we  could  not  reduce  where  theiv 
was  nothing  but  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  Grandview 
pumping  plant  was  one  of  the  things  left  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  the  money  was  available  for  an 
additional  year  that  would  cover  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  certainly  be  very  much  better  than 
at  present. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Davis,  if  we  made  these  funds  available  until 
expended  it  would  not  be  long  until  there  were  a  lot  of  tag  ends  of 
appropriations  remaining  over  which  we  woidd  not  have  any  reooni 
of  ana  which  you  might  lose  sight  of  jrourself ,  and  we  woula  have  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  I  do  not  thmk  would  be  very  satisfactory 
to  anybody. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  require,  and  we  will  make  it  without  the  re- 
quirement, an  annual  report  to  the  Confess.  I  think  we  have  ail 
trie  data  in  our  report,  but  we  can  put  it  in  such  shape  that  it  will 
be  obvious  just  exactly  what  is  available  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  it  and  how  it  is  tied  up.  Limiting  it  to  one  j^ear,  as  the  chair- 
man suggests,  would  obviate  your  objection,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MONDELL.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  anybody  to  make  the  appropriations  avail- 
able until  expended. 

BOOKS   AND   periodicals. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  use  $1,500,  instead  of  $600,  for  book«^  t 
Mr.  Davis.  That  is  for  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  enffineerintr 

and  statistical  publications,  and  law  books.     The  principal  portiou 

of  that  is  for  law  books. 

SALT   river   project,  ARIZONA. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  project  is  the  Salt  River  project,  Arizona. 
For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  inci- 
dental operations  you  had  $590,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $504,000. 
In  what  percentage  of  completion  is  the  Salt  River  project? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Between  98  and  99  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  While  you  are  on  that  particular  point  there  is  some 
tliiiig  I  want  to  bring  out.  In  the  Indian  appropriation  biU  there 
w^as  a  provision,  as  it  passed  the  House,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  purchase  for  the  Pima  Indians  water  rights  under  the 
Salt  River  project  for  approximately  6,310  acres  of  land.  The  lands, 
11-^  we  understood  them,  were  lands  under  your  main  lines  of  canal. 
In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  furnishing  of  this  water 
would  entail  any  additional  expenditure  or  any  considerable  addi- 
tional  expenditure,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  said  he  was  of  the 
opinion  tnat  it  would  not.  What  do  you  know  with  regard  to  that  ? 
Assuming  that  legislation  becomes  law,  how  much  additional  expen- 
iliture  wiQ  be  required? 

Mr.  Davis.  By  the  Reclamation  Service  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  None,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  familiar  with  the  talks  I  nave  had  with  them  and 
1  think  I  know  what  you  are  referring  to.  Of  course,  upon  that  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  as  absolutely  as  ii  it  were  my  own  matter.  It  is 
ail  Indian  Office  affair.  If  I  understand  the  proposition  correctly, 
it  would  not  involve  any  additional  expenditure.  It  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Arizona  Canal. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  provision  of  the  bUl  is  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
for  water  rights  in  perpetuity  for  the  irrigation  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  Salt 
River  Indian  allotments  of  ten  acres  each,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  water  from  works  constructed  under  the  provision  of  the  reclamation 
act,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemental  thereto:  Provided,  That  the  reclama- 
tion fund  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  upon  terms  the  same  as  those  provided  in  said 
act  or  acts  for  reimbursement  by  entrymen  on  lands  irrigated  by  said  works,  and  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  $20,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pay  the 
initial  installment  of  the  charges  when  made  for  said  water. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  should  know  whether  you  are  going  to 
be  coinpelled  to  spend  very  much  more  money  on  this  accoimt  i 

Mr.  Davis.  We  will  not  spend  any  money  unless  Congress  requires 
us  to. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Under  this  bill  Ciongress  is  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  water  rights  for  these  lands  which  means  that  we  must  fur- 
nish them  with  the  water.  The  question  now  is,  have  you  already 
furnished  them  with  the  water  ?  Have  you  the  works  built  or  must 
you  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  the  main  canal  built.  Here  [indicating  on 
map]  is  the  reservation  boimdary  and  the  lands  are  between  that 
boundary  and  the  headworks  of  the  canal,  scattered  in  various  places. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  tlus  appropriation  is  simply  to  purchase 
the  right  for  them  to  take  water  out  for  lands  not  now  irrigated. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  ample  water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  there  is  water  enough  for  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  in  making  the  contracts  under  that  provision 
you  would  not  contract  to  build  the  laterals  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  present  understanding.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  have  never  agreed,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  no  one  has,  to  spend  any  further  money. 

3U61— 16 IS 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  agreement  jou  will  make  under  that  provision 
will  be  simply  an  agreement  to  bnng  them  under  the  system  upon  the 
payment  of  a  proper  sum  based  on  tne  acreage  of  land  to  be  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  is  any  expenditure  necessary  to  get 
that  water  out  it  would  be  small,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  is  being  done  this  year  on  the  vSalt 
River  project,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  installation  of  a  unit  in  the  power  house,  which  is 
not  yet  complete  and  part  of  which  is  included  for  next  year,  some 
new  outlet  valves  from  the  reservoir,  and  some  small  lateral  building. 
The  amount  of  work  done  this  year  is  small. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  proposed  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  and 
power  system.  Some  repairs  are  necessary  on  account  of  flood 
damage  recently  done  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  appropriation  complete  the  proiect  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  figure  that  the  current  appropriation  will  make  it 
practically  complete. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  pavments  being  made? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  statement  of  the  nuances  is  in  the  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  a  statement  as  to  the  amount 
paid  in  and  the  amount  due  and  unpaid. 

AccTudU  and  collections  from  water  rentals  and  power  to  June  SO,  1915. 


From— 


Water  rental  and  power  eaminj^. 


Paid.  Unpaid. 


i 


Water rcntol charges !tl,358,985.95  ;       $8,386.26 


Total. 


$1,367,352.2! 


Rentals  of  power  and  light .• Il   «io'oii  oi  I       ra'am  aa  i    '628'62>^(W 

Rental  of  water  for  power  purposes /    «"»2ii.^i  ;       so.om.oo  j^       41,236.7'i 

Total I  1,972,197.16  '        65,019.86  i    2,037,217.02 


Mr.  Davis.  The  project  is  on  a  rental  basis  at  present.  We  have 
prepared  a  public  notice  for  opening  theproject,  nxing  the  construc- 
tion charge  and  starting  payments.  Tne  water  users'  association 
has  requested  a  hearing  upon  that  which  has  been  granted,  but  the 
date  01  which  has  not  yet  been  set.  The  project  has  not  yet  been 
opened,  but  will  be  before  next  fall,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Davis,  it  is  my  understanding,  And  I  thought 
it  was  the  understanding  of  everybody,  that  this  great  project  cost- 
ingupward  of  $10,000,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  $13,500,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  gross  amount  inclusive  of  operation  and 
maintenance  cost.  The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the  project 
to  completion  is  $11,863,000. 

Mr.  Mondell  (continuing).  Costing  over  $10,000,000  for  con- 
struction, which  has  not  paid  back  a  dollar  of  construction  charge 
so  far,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  richest  project  there  is,  with 
the  richest  people  under  it;  I  understood  it  was  going  to  begin  to 
pay  back  last  December  some  of  the  construction  charges.  How 
did  it  happen  that  that  was  not  done  ? 
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Mr.  Davi8.  It  was  due  to  the  lack  of  data  early  enough  from  the 
report  of  the  board  of  cost  review.  Local  boards  have  been  organized 
on  each  of  these  projects  in  a  way  explained  in  the  annual  report, 
and  then  the  general  board  passed  upon  their  reports,  and  those 
reports  were  late  in  coming  in.  We  tried  in  every  way  we  could  to 
oxpeilite  them,  but  wo  were  unable  to  get  them  in  time  to  open  it 
before  the  1st  of  December.  Immediatelv  upon  getting  the  data, 
-we  did,  however,  draft  a  public  notice  and  the  water  users'  associa- 
tion made  vigorous  protests  against  the  charges  proposed  and  re- 
quested a  hearing,  and  that  hearing  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But,  Mr.  Davis,  the  report  of  the  board  of  cost 
review  has  not  been  considered  essential  to  the  requirement  of  pay- 
ments elsewhere.     Why  should  it  be  on  the  Salt  River  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Since  they  have  been  organized,  they  have  been 
everywhere. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Those  on  other  projects  are  paying  right  along  on 
the  old  basis  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  would  the  Salt  River  project  people  lose  by 


iK'ginning  their  payments  and  paying 
ultimately  the  price  might  be  reduced? 


only  5  per  cent  even  thougn 


Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  they  would  lose  anything. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  not  the  whole  agitation  been  for  the  purpose 
of  standing  oflf  the  Government  down  there  on  Salt  River  just  as  long 
as  they  possibly  can  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Possibly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  not  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  thmk  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  now,  under  the  law,  the  beat  you  can  do  is  to 
have  the  payments  begin  there  next  December  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  ^Vnd  in  the  meantime,  on  many  other  projects 
where  the  conditions  are  not  anywhere  near  as  satisfactory  and 
where  the  people  are  not  in  anything  like  as  good  condition  fmanciaUy, 
they  are  meeting  their  payments  right  along — is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  can  not  help  saying  with  regard  to  this  Salt  River 

E reject  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  money  that 
as  been  spent  there,  the  wonderful  f ertiUty  of  the  land,  its  value,  and 
its  productivity — ;- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  the  opulence  of  the  people. 

Mr,  MoxDELL  (continuing).  And  in  the  main  the  good  nnancial 
condition  of  the  people — it  is  little  less  than  a  scandal  that  they  have 
not  been  required  to  begin  their  payment  of  construction  charges. 

The  (Chairman.  How  does  the  account  of  this  project  stand  as  to 
rentals?     Are  they  up  to  date  in  their  payments? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  their  payments  are  made  in  advance.  There 
is  a  deficit  in  the  operations,  due  to  the  operations  of  some  years  ago, 
but  not  to  anything  lately. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  particular  difficulty  about  these  people 
making  their  payments,  is  there  ? 

li^.  Davis.  WeD,  as  a  rule,  there  is  not,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
farmers  who  are  poor,  of  course;  some  of  them  bought  land  on  time 
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and  have  interest  to  pay,  and  there  are  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
failures  among  them  to  make  payments. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  that  last  statement  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  said  that  I  think  that  a  majority,  at  least,  of  the 
people  there  can  make  their  payments  without  much  difficulty,  but 
that  I  think  we  will  have  a  percentage  of  failures  without  any  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  estimate  for  this  project,  and  pretty 
generally  for  the  others,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  overhead  charges.  Could  you  make  a  general  statement 
that  would  cover  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  a  reduction  in  the  estimated  charge  * 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  estimated  expenditure  under 
this  head  for  1917  is  $19,440,  while  the  expenditure  for  the  current 
year  was  $32,760.     Is  that  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  work,  due  to  the  com- 

f miction  of  the  construction  work.  Of  coursje,  in  making  expenditures 
or  construction  work  in  all  large  operations  the  overhead  expense 
does  not  stop  as  soon  as  the  other  does,  because  there  are  the  accounts 
to  bring  up  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  settled  up,  but 
they  are  greatly  reduced. 

Ihe  Chairman.  There  is  no  construction  comtemplated  here  next 
year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  estimated  amount  to  complete  construction 
after  July  1,  1916,  is  stated  here  as  $129,983.52.  That  is  the  amount 
you  have  estimated  for  construction  work,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  Later  estimates  change  that  figure.  The 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  is  solely  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance ? 

Mr.  Borland.  All  of  the  appropriation  of  $504,000  here  asked  for 
is  for  maintenance,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  operation  and  maintenance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  all  of  that  is  assessed  back  upon  the  land 
owners? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  bulk  of  this  estimate,  or  $416,730,  is 
for  operation  and  maintenance  ?  ' 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it — $504,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  none  for  construction  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  financial  statement  of  this  project,  on  page 
53  of  the  annual  report,  the  items  of  uncollected  water  rentals,  un- 
collected miscellaneous  rentals,  uncollected  miscellaneous  items,  and 
unadjusted  time-book  deductions,  amount  to  $79,816.34.  Do  you 
understand  that  to  cover  the  rentals  that  were  delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  it  cover  any  rentals  due  but  not  delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Beadle.  Those  were  the  items  remaining  imcoUected. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  it  might  include  some  items  not  actually 
delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Beadle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  include  any  that  were  overdue. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  These  items  were  due  ? 

Mr.  Beadle.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Davis.  And  they  will  bo  paid  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Beadle.  A  number  of  the  items  ^hown  here  and  included  in 
that  amount  of  $79,000  were  accrued  during  the  month  of  June. 
That  is  cumulative  totals  from  the  beginning.  That  amount  remains 
uncollected  as  of  June  30. 

Mr.  MoNDELX..  This  statement  was  as  of  the  date  of  Jime  30  ? 

Mr.  Beadle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  it  does  not  cover  any  of  the  sums  under  these 
items  that  might  have  been  paid  since  ? 

Mr.  Beadle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  some  of  these  items  may  be  sums  which 
have  become  due  or  which  have  just  become  due  ? 

Mr.  Beadle.  On  Jime  30.  The  figure  given  here  represents  the 
amount  which  was  due  and  uncollected  on  June  30,  and  since  that 
time,  no  doubt,  most  of  those  collections  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  prepare  for  the  record  a  statement  for  each 
project,  showing  the  sums  under  that  item  carried  in  your  financial 
statements  that  have  been  paid  since  the  date  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  follows.) 

Project  collectioiis  since  July  1,  1915 ^  of  items  shoun  under  the  heading  of  accounts  re- 

ceivahie  in  the  fourteenth  annual  report. 


state. 


Arizona 

A  riiona-Oalifomia . 

CaJifomia 

C'olorado 


Idaho.... 
Montana. 


Montana-North  Dakota. 
Nebraska*  W  yoming  — 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 


New  Mexico-Texas. 


North  Dakota.... 

Oregon 

O  rej^on-Califomia . 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wa.shington 


Wyoming . 


Idaho. 


Indian  appropriation: 


BlacI 
Flathead . 
Fort  Peck 

Total... 


Project. 


Salt  River 

Yuma 

Orland 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Boise 

M  inidoka 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

St.  Mary 

Sim  River 

Lower  Yellowstone , 

North  Platte 

Truckee-Carson 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

Rio  Grande 

Elephant  Butte 

North  Dakota  pumping 

Umatilla 

Klamath 

Belle  Fourche 

Strawberry  Valley 

Okanogan 

Yakima  Storage 

Yakima  Sunnyside 

Yakima  Tieton 

Shoshone 

Secondary  projects 

Jackson    Lake   enlargement, 
general  expenses. 


Uncollected 
June  30, 1915. 


179,816.34 

93,431.71 

353.07 

20.00 

1,187.70 

13,203.89 

114,119.04 

12,772.36 

434.65 

4, 166. 18 

10,405.19 

170,287.26 

232, 856. 83 

17,936.86 

22,434.07 

29.41 

594.01 

60.25 

53, 874. 75 

37. 723. 73 
6,937.34 

132,555.01 

659.90 

62,430.07 

64,022.30 

93,146.71 

15.984. 74 
24,798.03 

664.53 
3,228.95 


21.22 

14,272.02 

4,397.17 


1,288,825.29 


Paid  since 
June  30, 1915. 


168,758.32 

8,803.42 

363.07 

20.00 


10,  in.  94 

50,401.80 

7,245.34 

345.90 

785.46 

3,860.44 

868.28 

51,510.14 

16,746.39 

9,569.23 

29.41 

594.01 

60.25 

2,300.58 

8,274.32 

2,597.77 

23,389.35 

659.90 

468.22 

51,999.31 

21,805.61 

"m22 


2.01 

1,463.55 

98.17 

343,338.41 


1  Does  not  include  the  amount  of  construction  charges  accrued  on  contracts  with  water  right  applicants 
aggregating  117,971,037.26. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  miscellaneous  rentals? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  include  cottage  rentals. 

Mr.  Beadle.  And  power  rentals  are  also  included. 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  the  item  of  power  rentals  there  are  a  number  of 
deUnquent  payments,  and,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  them  are  included  in 
sums  that  are  not  to  be  paid.  We  had  two  power  contracts  in  that 
valley  with  concerns  that  failed.  Those  contracts  involved  a  mini- 
mum charge  in  connection  with  the  charge  for  the  delivery  of  power. 
There  was  a  minimum  charge  levied,  and  that  minimum  charge  goes 
on  piling  up,  although  the  power  was  not  deUvered. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  view  of  that  situation,  it  might  be  well  to  make 
a  little  statement  in  connection  with  that  item. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

The  three  companies  referred  to  here  are  the  Arizona  Portland  Cement  Go  ,  the 
Arizona  Alfalfa  Mill  Co.  (Arizona  Alfalfa  Milling  Co.,  Phoenix  Alfalfa  Mills),  and  the 
Western  Sugar  &  Land  Co.  (Southwestern  Sugar  &  Land  Co.). 

The  contract  with  the  cement  company  provided  for  a  minim^im  payment  of  $1  ,S60 
monthly.  This  proved  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  power  they  could  use, 
as  the  company  nad  difficulty  establishing  its  business  and  market.  For  more  than 
a  year  no  power  has  been  delivered,  but  the  amount  of  the  minimum  payment  con- 
tinues to  accrue.  The  power  actually  delivered  would  at  the  contract  rates  amount 
to  about  $5,000,  of  which  $2,000  has  been  paid. 

The  contract  for  supplying  power  to  the  alfalfa  mill  became  effective  April  1, 1911. 
On  September  15,  1911,  the  mill  was  destroved  by  fire.  There  was  no  provision  in 
the  contract  to  stop  the  accrual  of  the  monthly  minimum  payment  on  account  of  fire. 

In  the  case  of  the  sugar  factory  the  company's  transformers  burned  out,  causing  an 
idle  period  of  about  two  months,  during  which  the  minimum  payment  of  $775  per 
month  was  accruing. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  another  concern  down  there,  also,  which  was 
burned  out,  and  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  power.  They  did  not 
deliver  power,  but  the  minimum  charge  kept  on  accruing. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course,  you  will  never  collect  those  charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELi..  Those  were  simply  cases  where  there  was  no  actual 
value  received? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  include  a  little  of  value  received,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  them  does.     That  is,  they  had  some  unpaid  accounts. 

ROAD   TO   ROOSEVELT  DAM. 

[See  p.  729.] 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  people  on  this  same  project,  who  have 
not  paid  anvthing  back,  who  were  besieging  Congress  to  spend 
$20,000  for  the  repair  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  people  in  that  valley,  like  the  people  in  any 
other  valley,  are  divided  into  two  parts:  One  is  the  farmer  who  has 
put  up  the  money,  and  the  other  is  the  man  who  lives  in  the  city  and 
who,  while  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  project,  does  not  pay  any- 
thing. It  was  the  people  living  in  the  city,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
etc.,  that  petitioned  Congress  to  make  that  appropriation.  It  was 
not  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  living  in  the  city  have  no  particular 
use  for  the  road  up  to  tne  Koosevelt  Dam,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  the  ones  who  benefit  mainly  from  it.  It  is  a 
tourist  route,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  routes  its  tourist  travel  across 
the  continent  in  that  way.     That  road  benefits  the  hotels  and  every- 
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l>ody  in  the  city  of  Phoenix.  It  does  not  make  any  particular  differ- 
ence to  the  f armerSy  and  the  farmers  are  not  in  favor  of  our  spending 
their  money  for  the  repair  of  that  road. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  the  farmers  are  right.  I  think  it  ought  to 
"be  paid  out  of  the  general  tax  fund  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Davis.  Or  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Then  everybody  would  pay  his  proportionate 
share. 

^  Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  position  we  have  taken.  The  State  at  one 
tinie  informally  agreed  to  maintain  that  road,  and  we  tried  to  turn  it 
over  to  them  by  a  formal  contract,  but  we  found  that  they  were  not 
^willing  to  enter  into  such  a  contract.  So  that  contract  was  never 
made,  but  they  did  do  considerable  work  on  the  road  at  one  time, 
<loing  some  resurfacing  work,  making  current  repairs,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  but  this  big  flood  they  had  out  there  washed  out  some 
of  the  surfacing  in  the  part  in  the  river  valley,  necessitating  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  for  repairs. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  would  you  say  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
Hoosevelt  Dam  road  ?  Is  it  of  enough  value  to  that  irrigation  project 
to  warrant  its  being  kept  up  by  the  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  su*;  lam  opposed  to  doing  that,  and  the  Secretary 
has  already,  on  my  reconunendation,  announced  that  we  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  road  is  of  a  good  deal  of  value  to  those  going 
through  from  Phoenix  to 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  From  Globe  to  Phoenix. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  has  become  to  be  quite  an  important  tourist 
route  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  known  as  tne  Apache  trail  by  tourists  traveling 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  road  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  about  that  name,  but  they  route  their 
tickets  that  way,  sending  their  passengers  by  rail  on  their  branch 
line  over  to  Globe  and  then  by  automobile  by  way  of  the  Roosevelt 
Dam. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  very  attractive  and  picturesque  trip. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  that  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  supplies, 
making  repairs,  etc.,  to  the  dam  and  project,  the  expenditure  of 
money  from  the  reclamation  fund  to  keep  it  up  is  not  warranted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  worth  something,  but  we  can  get  repairs  and  sup- 
plies in  by  way  of  Globe.  That  is  a  State  road  wnich  is  always  kept 
up,  and  as  it  is  not  along  the  river  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being 
made  impassable.  While  the  other  road  is  a  convenience  and  econ- 
omy to  the  project,  the  interest  of  the  project  in  it  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  others  who  are  interested  in  it,  and  they  should  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  solution  of  it  will  be  that  the  county  will 
take  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  county  or  State,  whichever  will  contlract  to  keep 
it  up,  should  do  so.  The  rest  of  the  road  from  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
to  (jlobe  is  a  State  road. 

Mr.  Borland.  From  the  Roosevelt  Dam  to  Globe  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.     Globe  is  southeast  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  a  State  road  from  the  Roosevelt  Dam  to 
Globe  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  Reclamation  Service  road  is  the  road  fn»ni 
the  dam  to  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Davis,  about  the 
cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  all  these  projects 
falling  wholly  upon  the  farmers  and  landowners  in  the  districts  and 
none  of  it  falling  upon  the  cities? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  spoke  of  the  commercial  interest  that  the  cities 
have  in  them,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  many  incidental  features — ^for  instance,  in  the  roaSs  over 
which  the  tourists  travel,  etc. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  in  the  growth  of  the  farming  community. 

Mr.  Borland.  Leading  to  increased  deposits  in  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  to  an  increase  in  the  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  goods? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  levy  anj  of  the  cost  of  a 
reclamation  project  or  any  of  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  upon  a 
benefit  district  which  would  include  the  cities? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  under  the  district  plan,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  favoring  for  some  time: 
that  is,  to  include  under  State  law  all  of  the  lands  benefited  in  an 
irrigation  district.  Laws  of  that  nature  exist  in  most  of  the  States, 
but  not  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  regard  to  reclamation  projects? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  been  employed  on  some  recla- 
mation projects. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is,  under  the  State  law  there  is  a  benefit  dis- 
trict which  includes  not  only  the  lands  actuall]^  irrigated  but  also 
lands  in  the  cities  and  commercial  property  witmn  the  district  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  districts  are  formed  under  State  law.  The 
State  law  provides  a  method  by  which  they  may  be  formed,  but  the 
State  law  itself  does  not  form  them,  and  wnat  is  included  in  the  dis- 
trict is,  of  course,  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  each  district,  and  sufficient  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  wanted  to  stay  out  naight  keep  them  out.  It  is  customarv 
to  include  the  lands  in  the  district,  against  the  will  of  the  owners,  ancl 
make  them  pay  their  proportion  of  the  taxes;  but  whether  that  could 
be  extended^  to  cities  or  not  would  depend  on  the  individual  law  and 
the  ruling  imder  that  law.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  say  what  could 
be  done  m  that  regard. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  there  some  local  districts  that  include  city 
property  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  situation  at  Phoenix  and  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
project  is  one  that  brings  this  matter  rather  prominently  to  the  front, 
because  the  city  of  Phoenix  has  grown  enormously  since  the  b  ginning 
of  this  project,  which  growth,  of  course,  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
that  project. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Its  banks  and  commercial  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
«is  well  as  the  value  of  property  in  the  city,  have  increased  very  rap- 
idly as  the  work  on  the  imgation  system  in  that  valley  has  gone  on. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  several  other  towns  have 
sprung  up  aroimd  there,  including  Mesa  and  others,  containing  hand- 
iiorne  hotels,  banks,  and  stores,  and  city  property  generally  has  reached 
a  high  value  for  taxation  purposes. 

A&.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  a  great  deal  of  that  has  been  the  direct  result 
i>f  that  reclamation  project. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  part  of  that  wealth  might,  of  course,  properly 
respond  to  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  projects,  as 
ivell  as  the  property  of  the  landowners  on  the  project,  who  are  the 
pioneers  there  trying  to  get  a  start. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some  line  of  encourage- 
ment in  our  appropriation  bills  to  compel  or  induct  those  local  inter- 
ests to  form  those  benefit  districts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  that  we  could  do  that  we 
are  not  doing.  We  are  bringing  pressure  to  boar  wherever  we  can  to 
have  such  districts  formed.  We  have  secured  it  where  the  work  had 
not  been  started,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  pumping  project  in  the 
Y'akima  Valley,  where,  because  of  suggestions  and  pressure  put  upon 
those  places,  they  have  formed  districts.  We  are  making  some  prog- 
ress, but  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done. 

^Ir.  Borland.  -We  do  not  want  to  get  too  far  away  from  the  item 
under  discussion,  but  I  noticed  a  new  project  there  north  of  Boise, 
Mont.,  consisting  of  practically  raw  land,  that  they  call  the  Black 
Canyon  project.  The  whole  argument  put  up  in  favor  of  that  project, 
or,  if  not  the  whole  argument,  the  main  argument — because  they 
have  some  dry-land  settlers  there^ — was  the  tremendous  benefit  that 
it  would  be  to  the  city  of  Boise,  and  that  it  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  its  population,  the  enhancement  of  its  commercial  importance, 
hanking  business,  etc.? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  if  any  other  projects  are  to  be  adopted, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  require  the  organization  of  benefit  districts 
including  all  of  the  property  to  be  benefited  by  the  projects? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  there  is  any  way  of  doing  it,  I  would  like  to  see  it 
done;  but  I  do  not  think  of  any  way  by  which  we  could  include  the 
city  of  Boise,  for  example,  in  tnat  project  without  its  consent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Xot  unless  they  voluntarily  formed  the  district  as 
a  condition  to  asking  Government  aid. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  individual  property  owners 
would  have  a  hearing  on  that  matter,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
under  the  existmg  laws  to  accomplish  that,  if  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  would  not  be  impossible  for  us  to  refuse  their 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 
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TUMA   PROJECT,  ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Yuma  project,  Arkona-Califomia. 
For  mamtenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and 
incidental  operation  the  current  appropriation  is  $825,000,  and  your 
estimate  is  $759,000.  The  estimatea  total  construction  cost  is 
$13,180,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;   that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  expended  $7,446,870.95.  What 
percentage  of  completion  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  On  Jxme  30,  1915,  it  was  57  percent  completed.  That 
total  includes  the  proposed  Mesa  pumping  unit. 

The  Chairman.  For  those  high  lands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  E^liminating  that,  what  would  be  the  percent-age 
of  completion  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  70  per  cent  on  June  30,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  is  being  done  this  year  on  the  Yuma 
project? 

Mr.  Davis,  Levee  revetment  is  the  principal  thing.  There  is  also 
«ome  lateral  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  here  in  the  coming 
year! 

Mr.  Davis.  Tnere  are  a  few  small  matters  in  addition  to  the  levee 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  estimate  is  for  construction 
and  what  portion  for  operation  and  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  -construction  are 
about  $400,000.  Under  the  canal  system  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
truss  bridge  spanning  the  main  canal  one-quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
siphon  spfllway,  the  only  other  crossing  being  one  and  a  half  miles 
below.  The  estimate  also  provides  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  gates  at  Indian  check,  which  is  a  short  distance  below  the  head 
of  the  canal.     Temporary  wooden  structures  are  in  use  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  near  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  dam.  This  also  pro- 
vides for  a  check  at  the  point  where  the  canal  system  comes  down 
to  the  Yuma  siphon.  Means  are  to  be  provided  there  by  which  the 
canal  can  be  diverted  and  emptied  into  the  river,  so  that  it  can  be 
quickly  emptied  in  case  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  estimating  additional  work  on  levee  build- 
ing or  revetment  work  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  most  of  the  work  is  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  any  of  this  construction  work  for  the  mesa  lands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  appropriation  asked  for  carrying 
out  the  mesa  unit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  on  the  drainage  system  there  i 
There  was  considerable  complaint  about  the  water-fogged  land,  was 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  nothing  is  being  done  about  it  now — that  is, 
on  the  reservation  unit,  the  lands  under  pubUc  notice — due  to  the 
failure  of  the  settlers  to  enter  into  the  necessary  contracts  to  repay 
the  cost.  We  are  doing  some  drainage  work  lower  down  in  the 
Yuma  Valley,  for  which  the  construction  charge  is  not  annoimced. 
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The  Chairman.  They  failed  to  make  the  contracts,  and  the  drain- 

:e  work  is  suspended  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  think  it  is  suspended  indefinitely,  or  do  you 

iticipate  that  they  will  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture;  I  think  they  will 
eventually,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  when  we 
there? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  attempts  been  made  to  get  them  to  come  in 
1  n  order  to  get  that  work  going  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  one  attempt  was  made  about  a  vear  ago  but  that 
failed,  and  I  have  recently  given  instructions  for  them  to  imdertake 
itr  a^ain. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  delay  causing  any  increase  in  the  water- 
lo^ed  condition  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Gradually  I  think  it  is,  yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  construction  charges  have 
been  paid  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  S2  17,000  has  been  paid  on  construction. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  amount  due  and  unpaid  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  SI 06,000  due  and  impaid. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  unaccrued  mean  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  yet  due. 

Mr.  Borland.  On  that  portion  of  the  project  not  yet  opened  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  is  on  the  portion  opened.  There  are  no 
o  barges  unaccrued  on  the  unopened  portion. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  do  you  take  credit  as  assets  of  construction 
charges  unaccrued  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  we  have  contracts  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  maintenance  charges  uncollected  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $18,000  as  of  June  30,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  project  on  which  the  people  are  in  pretty 
fair  shape  financially  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule;  I  think  the  rule  is  otherwise; 
some  of  them  are  in  pretty  fair  shape.  The  land  is  excellent,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reclaim  it  because  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  clearing  and  level- 
ing, for  one  thing,  and  in  some  parts  there  has  been  considerable 
seepage,  which  has  been  unexpectedly  large,  due  to  the  percolation  of 
the  water  from  the  river  at  high  water  under  the  levees.  It  raises  the 
^ound  water  materially,  aucT before  that  condition  can  be  corrected 
there  must  be  a  cut-off  drain  between  the  levee  and  the  irrigated  por- 
tion of  the  project.  When  that  is  done  the  land  between  the  levee 
and  the  cut-off  drain  will  not  be  good  for  agricultural  purposes,  except 
for  CTazing. 

mr,  GiLLETT.  How  far  from  the  levees  will  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  800  to  1 ,000  feet  is  what  we  plan. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  noticed  tliat  there  were  some  parties  engaged  in 
opening  up  some  new  lands. 

Mr.  Davis.  South  of  Yuma. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes  ■  and  selling  them  to  settlers.  How  have  they 
progressed  with  that  land  scheme  I 
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Mr.  Davi8.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that;  I  have  not  had  any 
recent  report. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  were  having  an  auction  sale,  or  something  «if 
that  kind,  and  attempting  to  develop  a  new  town  and  laying  out  a 
district  on  the  irrigation  project.  Do  you  know  whether  any  settlers 
have  gone  in  on  that  particular-portion  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Gradually,  not  very  rapidly,  but  there  is  gradual  dt^vel- 
opraent  there,  an  increase  in  cultivation  and  an  increase  in  settlement, 
but  it  is  slow. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  estimating  to  spend  $331,500  for  flocMl 
protection,  and  that  involves  certain  alternate  plans  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  estimates  include  the  money  required  fc»r 
both  plans  or  for  the  alternate  plan  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Only  one  is  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  proposed  plan  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  thing  that  is  required  is  to  get  auarry  privileges 
by  which  the  levees  can  be  protected.  We  need  a  large  amount  of 
rock  to  deposit  upon  the  water  face  of  the  levee  where  it  is  menaced 
by  the  river.  Wneif  the  river  tends  to  undermine  it  the  rock  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  and  that  plan  has  been  found  successful  wherever 
tried  on  that  river.  We  need  a  large  quantity  of  rock  to  do  that. 
We  have  a, railroad  on  the  levee,  as  you  saw,  and  quarry  space  is 
required.  The  nearest  and  best  accessible  quarries  adjoin  the  city 
of  Yuma,  and  the  land  is  rather  valuable,  and  it  is  that  part  of  the 
assessment  that  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  own  the  road  on  top  of  the  levee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  do,  to  the  south  of  Yuma;  to  the  north  of 
Yuma  we  do  not  own  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  to  purchase  certain  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  cars  ? 

Mr.  Davis.   Yes,  sir;  dump  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  hauling  and  depositing  this  rock  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  levee-protection  work  be  a  continuous 
work  that  must  be  maintained  right  along  t 

Mr.  Davis.  It  vnll  require  maintenance  always.  However,  when 
the  levee  is  once  protected  with  plentv  of  rock  it  is  fairly  permanent, 
but  it  will  probaoly  require  some  additional  rock  dumped  there  at 
the  time  the  river  attacks  it.  For  that  reason  the  protection  by 
rock  is  never  imdertaken  until  the  river  approaches  it  and  threatens  it, 
when  we  begin  to  dump  the  rock,  and  then  if  the  river  reaches  there 
we  can  finish  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  system  has  been  successful  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  'There  are  places  where  the  river  has  attacked 
the  levees  north  of  Yuma,  some  of  the  places  being  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  The  rock  is  dumped  as  the  water  approaches  the  bottom  of 
the  levee  and  then  when  it  is  xmdermined  the  rock  drops  into  the  low 
places  and  settles  in  the  sand,  and  if  we  dump  enough  rock  we  have 
a  revetment  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  kind  of  revetment  that  you  put  in  there 
entirely  rock  revetment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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[Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  use  the  revetment  used  on  the  Missis- 
r%ij>pi  and  Missouri  Rivers? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  make  any  mattresses. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  not  a  mattress  revetment  prevent  the 
viT^dermining  of  the  levees  better  than  a  rock  revetment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  mattress  revetment  is  temporary  and  not  so 
$5<">od  as  rock.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  not  the  material  to  make 
ii"i  at  tresses;  they  require  an  immense  amount  of  willows,  and  there 
iire  no  willows  in  that  valley  suitable  for  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Well,  some  of  the  revetments  are  now  being  made 
out  of  cheap  lumber  and  not  willows. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  the  mattresses  I  mentioned  are  made  of  willows. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  some  of  the  mattresses  are  made  out  of  lumber, 

&nd  my  understanding  is  that  the  rock  revetment,  even  though  it  is 

pretty  heavy,  allows  the  water  to  seep  through,  while  a  mattress 

revetment  is  a  Uttle  more  impervious. 

Mr.  Davis.  Possibly  that  is  so,  but  those  mattress  revetments  are 
temporary.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  use  them  where  rock  is 
a^vauable;  they  are  used  along  the  Mississippi  River  where  they  have 
no  rock  within  reach  and  they  have  to  take  anything  they  can  got, 
a.nd  lumber  is  cheaper  than  at  Yuma. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  first  instance  you  dump  your  rock  on  the 
clay  bed,  and  as  the  water  cuts  against  it  the  rock  in  the  levee  falls 
down  to  the  depth  that  the  water  has  cut. 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  forms  a  curtain  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  found  that  effective  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  Quantity  of  rock. 
The  Chairman.  How  deep  does  the  river  cut  below  the  surface,  as 
a  rule? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  have  been  instances  where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  material  was  moving  down  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  ordi- 
nary bottom  of  the  river.  In  the  Colorado  River  it  is  customary  for 
the  flood  to  cut  from  the  time  it  begins  and  toward  the  end  oi  the 
flood  it  has  a  very  much  deeper  channel  than  it  had  at  the  beginning, 
hut  as  the  river  drops  and  the  velocitv  checks,  it  begins  to  fill  up 
again,  and  after  the  flood  is  over  it  is  back  to  its  normal  condition, 
or  nearly  normal.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  solid  material  or 
sand  traveling  in  that  river  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  meantime,  even  though  the  river  fills  up, 
vour  curtain  is  down  there  beneath,  so  that  if  it  ever  washes  agam 
It  holds  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  take  an  immense  amount  of  rock  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  In  some  cases;  yes.  The  cut  is  only  where  the  current 
is  greatest,  of  course,  and  I  have  mentioned  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
does  cut  very  deep  there  at  times,  and  it  takes  a  ^eat  deal  of  rock 
to  make  it  safe.  We  recently  had  in  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  Yuma 
Valley,  by  far  the  largest  flood  ever  known.     We  have,  I  think,  about 

25  years^  record  of  the  river 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  we  had  it  this  year.  The  largest  flood  ever 
known  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  this  year  was  150,000  cubic  feet  a 
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second,   and  the  estimated   amount  passing  Yuma  this  year  was 
225,000  cubic  feet  a  second. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  of  this  calendar  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  of  this  calendar  year.  That  flood  came  ven 
largely  from  the  GUa  River.  The  Colorado  River  above  the  Gila 
River  was  not  in  an  abnormal  stage.  It  was  a  little  up,  but  not  verv 
much. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  your  levees  stand  up  under  that  flood '. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  flood  overtopped  the  levee  on  the  Indian  Rt*ser- 
vation,  and  the  levee  was  washed  out  in  two  or  three  places,  but  it 
was  not  undermined  anywhere.  Of  course,  a  levee  is  no  good  unJes- 
it  is  higher  than  the  flood,  and  in  this  case  we  had  the  flood  hic^her 
than  the  levee.  That  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Railroad  has  been  dumping  rock  around  the  piers  of  its 
bridges,  which  forms  a  partial  dam.  Of  course,  the  tendency  i^. 
where  there  is  an  obstruction  in  a  swift  river,  to  make  eddies  that 
cut  right  close  there  when  they  do  not  cut  much  anywhere  else.  And 
they  nave  been  keeping  that  up  by  dumping  in  more  and  more  rock 
right  along,  and  that  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  partial  dam 
across  the  river,  which  causes  a  higher  stage  beyond  that.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  river,  in  its  meanderings,  has  considerably  length- 
ened itself  between  the  dam  and  Yuma,  causing  it  to  have  in  some 
f ►laces  a  higher  stage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  that  levee  a  few 
eet.  The  maximum  amoimt  running  over  the  top  of  the  levee  was 
estimated  at  about  12  to  18  inches,  and  it  broke  in  only  a  few  places. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  the  lengthening  of  the  river  increase  it .' 
I  should  think  that  would  decrease  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Perhaps  my  statement  of  cause  and  effect  was  incorrect. 
I  only  know  the  facts  to  be  that  the  railroad  has  dumped  rock  at  the 
bridge  and  that  the  river  has  increased  its  curvature  and  length  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  dam  and  the  water  elevation  for  a  given  dis- 
charge has  risen. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  it  not  have  this  effect,  that  if  the  river 
lengthens  its  course  by  meandering  the  velocity  of  it  is  checked  I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  as  you  check  the  velocity  of  the  river 
there  is  more  silt  deposited,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  river  would  be 
raised  with  a  reduction  of  the  velocity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  your  pamphlet  on  the  proposed  work  on  the 
reclamation  projects,  page  11,  you  give  the  sum  which  you  propose 
to  use  out  of  the  estimates  for  this  year  for  flood  protection  at  $331 ,500. 
Do  you  estimate  that  that  will  complete  the  construction  work  for 
flood  protection,  such  as  the  building  of  levees  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  no;  it  will  not  complete  that  rock  revetment 
work  for  example,  as  that  will  only  be  carried  on  when  it  is  likely 
to  be  needed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  it  finish  the  actual  construction 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  Of  the  earthwork? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will,  but  that  depends  a  little  upon  the 
policy  adopted.     I  have  now  under  consideration  a  modification  of 
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Axe  project  on  the  east  side  by  leaving  out  the  area  between  Gila 
Riv^er  and  Yuma  and  avoiding  the  construction  of  levees  along  the 
Grila.  If  that  is  ever  undertaken,  of  course,  it  will  be  in  addition  to 
tills. 

^Ir.  GiLLETT.  On  page  63  of  your  report,  whore  you  give  the 
revenues,  there  is  an  item  ''deferred  operation  and  mrintenance 
rc'v^eiiues  (carried  to  debit  side  of  assets  and  liabilities  statement) 
.S76,286.37/'     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

^Ir.  Seidemann.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  debits  and  the 
<'rodits. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is  really  to  balance  the  accounts  ^ 
Mr.  Seidemann.  It  is  the  balance  but  it  represents  the  amount  of 
expenses  in  excess  of  the  accruals  as  of  June  30,  1915. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  there  anywhere  in  the  annual  report  a  statement 
sli owing  the  revenues  we  are  really  getting  in  from  tne  lands? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Do  you  have  reference  only  to  construction  and 
operation  and  maintenance  or  to  all  the  revenue? 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  All  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  On  page  43  is  given  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance returns,  the  earnings. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  gives  the  earnings  and  also  the  expenses. 
Mr.  Seidemann.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  as  to  operation  and  maintenance. 
Now,  the  construction  portion  would  be  shown  on  page  41  under 
account  No.  VI.  The  earnings  during  the  construction  period, 
which  are  not  included  with  the  other  collections,  are  shown  on  page 
471,  Table  15.  That  only  represents,  though,  the  collection  for 
water-right  charges  and  not  collections  on  account  of  other  earnings. 
The  miscellaneous  collections  are  shown  by  projects  in  Table  10,  page 
465. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed,  Mr.  Davis,  to  do  anything  next 
year  toward  extending  the  water  to  the  Mesa  lands  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman,  vSo  far  as  your  information  goes  now,  will  you 
roauire  the  entire  $759,000  next  vear? 

Mr.  Davis.  That,  you  see,  includes  a  large  amount  of  rook  revet- 
ment and  improvement  to  the  levees  which  is  in  the  nature  of  con- 
struction. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  information  you  have  now,  will  you 
require  the  entire  sum  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  this  next  year? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  you  said  ever}^  year.  We  will 
require  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certain  surveys  are  contemplated  next  year—  what 
are  those  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  surveys  are  only  of  a  very  general  nature  and 
very  smaU.  The  principal  thing  is  watching  the  ground  water,  tak- 
ing the  records  of  the  rise  and  laU  of  the  ground  water,  and  making 
survevs  of  the  farm  units  or  of  new  laterals  that  may  be  requireo. 
Thev  are  little  things. 

The  Chairman.  Incidental 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  Incidental  to  the  full  development  of  the 
project. 
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ORLAND   PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Orland  project,  in  California,  for 
which  you  are  asking  $33,000.  The  current  appropriation  is  $87,000. 
Is  this  project  completed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  nearly;  it  is  97  per  cent  completed. 

1  he  Chairman.  What  remains  to  be  done  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  little  lateral  construction  and  some  small  structure^. 
There  is  some  extension  of  laterals  that  has  not  been  made  to  land? 
that  are  not  cultivated  as  yet.  There  is  about  2  per  cent  of  work  of 
that  character  still  remainmg. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  open  under  public  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  ready  to  be  opened.  It  is  about 
ready  now,  or  will  be  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  this  will  be  about  $886,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  about  $886,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  payments  on  the  n^ntal  basis  made  ( 
What  concUtion  are  they  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  not  a  rent  overdue. 

The  Chairman.  Financially  it  is  a  good  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  only  project  on  which  the  associa- 
tion is  making  all  the  collections.  They  pay  us  in  a  lump  sum  every 
year.  They  do  that  for  the  reason  that  they  have  the  power  to  assess 
and  collect  from  land  that  is  not  cultivated.  Wherever  it  is  on  a 
rental  basis  we  have  no  means  of  collecting  except  by  denying  water, 
and  they  have  other  means.     They  can  assess  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  assess  it  under  their  organization  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  under  their  organization. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  dry  farmmg  here  before  they  got  water, 
was  there  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Under  which  basis  of  payment  is  that  Orland 
project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  project  has  not  been  opened  yet.  We  were  build- 
ing some  laterals  last  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  was  a  lot  of  land  irrigated  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  water  was  dehvered  on  a  rental  basis,  for 
which  full  payment  has  been  made. 

GRAND  VALLEY  PROJECT,  COLORADO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Grand  Valley  project,  in  Colorado. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $702,000  and  your  estimate  is  $309,000. 
What  are  you  doing  here  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Working  on  the  canal  system.  We  are  at  work  this 
year  building  the  canal  shown  right  there  [indicating]  from  tliis 

{)oint  north  of  Fruita,  along  there  [indicating].     The  appropriation 
or  next  yeaT  is  desired  for  continuing  that  main  canal  to  its  end, 
and  for  building  this  syphon  [indicating]  across  this  valley  [indicating]. 
The  Chairman.  Is  anything  to  be  put  on  the  highlands ) 
Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  canal  is  here  [indicating]  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  gravity.     That  is  the  canal  proposed 
for  construction. 
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The  Chairman.  This  [indicating]  is  the  structure  that  is  to  be 

iDUilt? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  one  now  under  construction.  Here 
^indicating]  is  the  work  to  be  done,  on  that  canal  and  this  syphon 
[indicating].     These  are  the  main  things. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  complete  the  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  that  will  oring  the  project  to  70  per  cent  of 
<?onipletion.  Next  June  it  will  be  65  per  cent  of  completion,  and  last 
June  it  was  54  per  cent  complete.  We  wDl  not  have  done  anything 
<ryn  these  high-pumping  areas.  Nothing  is  proposed  for  them  next 
vear. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  along  are  you  now  with  the  digging  of 
t^hat  main  canal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  completed  down  to  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  remains  uncompleted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  there  [indicating]  down.  The  portion  marked  in 
red  is  under  construction  this  year  and  that  marked  in  green  is  pro- 
posed for  construction  next  year.  This  siphon  [indicating]  is  also 
marked  in  green. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  portion  here  [indicating]  is  the  part  irrigated 
aind  provided  with  ditcnes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  any  portion  of  that  project  be  opened  during 
t  ho  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  be  ready  to  open  by  next  December. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  ready  to  be  opened  the 
liig  Salt  Wash  Dam? 

Sir.  Davis.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  laterals  in  this  district  pretty  weU  com- 
pleted now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  they  are  now  under  construction  and 
\%'ill  be  completed  entirely  by  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  lands  being  watered  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  delivering  no  water  to  this  canal  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  part  of  it  may  be  ready  for  operation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  part  of  it  will  be  ready  for  operation  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  about  12,000  acres. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  that  a  part  of  it  will  be  ready  for  crop- 
pine  in  the  summer  of  1917  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  coming  summer,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  require  this  entire  $309,0QP? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

UNCOMPAHGRE  project,  COLORADO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Uncompahgre  project,  in  Colorado. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $469,000  and  your  estimate 
is  $288,000.     Will  you  spend  this  entire  appropriation  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  this  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  allotments  were  less  than  the  appropria- 
tion.    They  were  about  20  per  cent  less,  and  we  will  spend  that.     We 
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did  not  allot  the  entire  appropriation  last  year  because  we  were  not 
sure  that  there  would  be  lunds  enough.  The  appearances  now  are 
that  we  might  have  allotted  more  than  we  did,  but  we  wanted  to  have 
a  safe  margin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  there  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  some  flumes  to  be  constructed,  and  it  includes 
this  Peach  Valley  lateral  [indicating].  Here  is  a  map  that  will  illus- 
trate it.  The  operations  that  are  in  progress  this  year  are  indicated 
in  red  on  this  map.  The  red  letters  show  what  is  being  done  this  vear. 
The  Peach  Valley  lateral  is  the  lateral  being  built  in  here  [indicatino:]. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  complete  is  this? 

Mr.  Davis.  Next  June  it  will  be  67  per  cent  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  furnishing  water  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  furnishing  water  to  some  land  on  a 
rental  basis. 

The  Chairman.   How  are  the  payments  being  met  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  no  repayments  delinauent  on  that  project. 
There  are  no  water  rental  charges  unpaid.     All  of  them  are  paid  up. 

Mr.  Borland.   When  will  this  project  be  ready  for  opening  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  should  fee  opened,  or  a  portion  of  it,  this 
year,  or  by  next  December. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  the  construction  charges  wUl  begin  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.   It  will  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  that  you  estimate  the  expenditures  for 
this  year  for  construction  at  $296,896.50.  You  are  not  proposing 
to  expend  on  that  project  as  much  money  as  you  had  anticipated 
when  the  appropriation  was  made  in  the  way  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  are  speaking  of  the  fiscal  year  1916? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  that  because  you  could  not  do  the  work 
economically  and  advantageously,  or  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  eco- 
nomically and  advantageously? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  primary  reason  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  allotments 
for  expenditure  were  made  less  than  the  appropriation,  because  we 
did  not  want  to  go  beyond  what  we  were  certain  would  be  available, 
and  in  making  the  reductions,  of  course,  we  cut  oflF  such  items  as 
were  least  likely  to  be  urgent.  Some  projects  we  did  not  cut  at  all, 
but  others  were  cut  more  than  20  per  cent. 

BOISE   PBOJECT,   IDAHO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Boise  project,  Idaho.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $1,660,000,  and  your  estimate  is  $540,000. 
What  are  you  doing  on  the  Boise  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Arrowrock  Dam  is  iust  completed — that  is,  the 
dam  proper  is — ^but  the  installation  of  tne  gate  on  the  spillway  is  not 
complete  as  yet,  but  will  be  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  appropriation  being  spent  largely  up  there 
at  the  headworks  or  reservoir  works?  Is  that  where  the  present 
appropriation  is  being  spent  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  There  and  down  in  the  valley  on  the  canal 
system  and  drainage  works  in  the  Pioneer  and  Nampa-Meridian 
districts. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  is  this  $540,000  to  be  expended  for? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  largely  for  operation  and  maintenance  and  for 
continuing- the  drainage  work,  also  for  completing  some  surveys  on 
that  alternative  unit  tnat  was  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  by  Mr. 
IBorland.  Those  surveys  are  to  determine  where  we  shafl  put  the 
balance  of  the  available  water,  whether  on  the  north  side  or  the  south 
side.  Examinations  have  been  made  on  the  south  side,  but  most 
of  them  include  pumping.  There  are  a  number  of  added  units  there 
for  which  water  could  be  supplied,  but  they  would  mostly  involve 
pumping. 

The  CkAiRMAN.  How  much  surplus  water  will  you  have? 

Mr.  Davis.  Enough  for  about  25,000  or  30,000  acres  of  land  above 
the  country  now  under  canal  and  served  by  the  laterals.  We  could 
cover  an  area  large  enough  to  take  that  water  supply  on  the  north 
side  by  gravity.  If  you  will  remember,  last  summer  we  drove  across 
the  river  and  saw  some  shacks  built  out  there  on  the  desert. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Black  Canyon  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  call  it  the  Black  Canyon,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  been  trying  to  irrigate  it  by  diversion  from  the  Black 
Canvon  of  the  Payette  River. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  utilize  some  of  this  water 
over  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  By  pumping  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  By  gravity. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  care  of  the  situation  over  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  take  care  of  that  situation  fairly  well.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  tnat,  of  course, 
and  we  have  not  completed  the  surveys  and  do  not  know  which 
side  of  the  river  is  advisable.  The  first  item  asked  for  is  to  com- 
plete those  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  this  completed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  estimates  indicate  that  the  project  will  be  84  per 
cent  completed  on  June  30,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  project  being  operated  under  pubUc  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  none  of  it  has  been  opened. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  construction  charges  have  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  situation  there  relative  to  rental 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  total  amount  of  rental  charges  accrued  to  June  30 
last,  was  $260,000,  and  all  of  it  has  been  paid  except  $5,000. 

TTie  Chairman.  About  half  of  this  money  is  to  be  spent  for  draiin- 
age? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  work  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Nampa-Meridian  district, 
and  there  is  some  appropriation  for  that  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  work  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  on  the  south  side. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  the  trees  had  been  destroyed  and 
where  the  ditches  were  run  parallel  to  the  laterals  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  run  through  dead  orchards  there  in  some  cases, 
but  ^\hat  we  have  been  doing  has  been  very  effective  in  correcting 
the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  portion  of  this  work  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  drainage  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  use  the  entire  appropriation  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  tnat  is  a  place  where  we  are  not  able  to  use 
the  entire  aj^propriation  for  that  purpose,  and  we  will  be  short  next 
year. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  this  the  place  where  you  were  delayed  so  that 
you  could  not  use  the  money,  or  did  not  allot  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  could  not  use  it.  It  was  allotted,  but  the  court 
proceedings  necessary  in  making  the  contract  delayed  us.  They  have 
a  law  out  there  under  which,  ^^^len  a  district  is  organized  and  a  con- 
tract is  made  involving  an  issue  of  bonds  or  any  obligation  on  the 
district,  the  people  interested  in  that  contract  can  bring  a  process  by 
which  the  contract  can  be  affinned  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  anil 
when  that  is  done  the  obligation  can  not  thereafter  be  questioned. 
We  insisted  upon  that,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  more  time  than  we 
supposed  it  would. 

rhe  Chairman.  Do  you  think  j^ou  wiU  need  all  of  this? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  good  deal  more. 

MINIDOKA    project,    IDAHO. 

• 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Minidoka  project,  in  Idaho.  The 
current  appropriation  is  $410,000  and  your  estimate  is  $302,000. 
Did  you  allot  all  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  cut  that  down  to  $340,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  completing  various  parts  of  the  system  this 
year.  We  built  a  transmission  line  out  to  a  town  called  Albion,  and 
we  have  a  power  contract  by  which  they  take  some  of  the  power. 
We  are  expecting  to  install  a  small  amount  of  additional  equipment 
in  the  power  house,  and  to  complete  the  grading  and  planting  of 
trees  around  the  stations  to  keep  the  dust  down.  As  to  the  canal 
system,  we  have  some  legal  expenses  in  connection  with  a  law  suit 
with  the  contractor.  It  is  planned  to  construct  a  few  additional 
laterals  on  the  pumping  unit,  to  rebuild  some  sublaterals  on  the 
gravity  unit,  and  to  install  various  minor  structures,  including 
measuring  devices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  part  of  this  under  public  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.   Yes,  sir;  the  north  side  or  gravity  system. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  account? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  accrued  construction  charges  on  the  land  opened 
are  $481,000  and  the  payments  are  $471,000,  leaving  unpaid  $9,853. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rental  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  rental  accounts,  $134,000  have  accrued,  of  which 
amount  $79,000  has  been  paid,  leaving  about  $54,000  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  prompt  in  their  payments  out  there? 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  gravity  system  that  is  open  has  done  pretty  well, 
tut  the  south  side,  which  is  under  water  rental,  has  done  badly.  As 
t.he  figures  I  have  given  show,  they  paid  little  more  than  half  of  the 
accrued  rental  charges.  We  have  no  way  of  enforcing  payment  except 
"by  turning  off  the  water,  and  we  have  not  adopted  that  method. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  Are  they  really  unable  to 
pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  so  claim,  and  many  of  them  are,  but  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  they  might  have  made  more  complete 
payments  than  they  have. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  the  Minidoka  was  one  of  the  prosperous 
projects  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  about  an  average  project. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  those  failures  to  pay  under  the  rental  system 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  some  of  those  lands  require  so 
much  water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  rental  charge  is  o/i  the  south  side,  and 
does  not  include  the  sandy  areas. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  you  propose  to  collect  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis .  We  will  open  the  project  and  put  a  lien  on  the  land  for 
the  charges,  and  the  Land  Omce  can  then  cancel  the  homestead 
entries  in  cases  of  default. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  people  are  not  making  eam- 
€*st  efforts  to  meet  those  payments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Many  of  them  are.  As  you  see,  nearly  half  of  them 
have  paid,  but  a  majority  of  them  have  not  paid,  ana  I  am  satisfied 
that  some  of  those  who  have  not  paid  might  have  done  so.  How 
many,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  largely  of  conjecture. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  this  project  is  completed? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  96  per  cent  complete.  1  am  speaking  nere  as  of 
June  30,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  appropriation  of 
$302,000  that  is  requested  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  principal  thing  is  the  completion  of  some  detail 
matters  around  the  power  house.  A  bridge  is  needed  across  the  main 
canal,  and  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  runners  in  the  turbines  at  the 
power  house  so  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  generating  unit. 
That  would  cost  about  $20,000.  That  proposed  change  is  due  to 
improvements  in  the  design. 

The  Chairman.  About  $200,000  is  for  operation  and  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  largely  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  Under  the  item  for  examination  and  surveys^ 
amounting  to  $4,000,  you  say  that  the  major  portion  of  this  item  is 
for  State  fees  in  connection  with  the  proof  of  water  rights  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  State  fees  must  be  pretty  high.  What  are 
they  based  on  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  are  based  on  acreage.  The  State  is  put 
to  some  expense  in  determining  the  facts,  and  those  fees  are  sup- 
posed to  meet  that  expense. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  those  fees  paid  more  than  once  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  come  in  more  than  once,  because  you 
must  make  several  proofs.     The  first  is  proof  of  the  completion  of 
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the  works,  and  then  at  a  later  period  proof  of  beneficial  use,  and  there 
are  some  fees  to  be  paid.     In  this  case  it  was  proof  of  beneficial  use. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  we  were  at  the  Minidoka  project,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  people  with  regard  to 
the  charge  for  water  per  acre-foot,  and  it  developed  that  there  were 
some  lands  being  irrigated  that  used  as  much  as  7  or  8  acre-feet  of 
water  for  the  irrigation  season. 

Mr.  Davis.  On  some  lands  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  a  permanent  condition  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  can  be  helped.  There  are  some  lands  there 
that  will  always  require  a  large  amount  of  water. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  you  have  any  lands  under  irrigation  requiring 
such  a  quantity  of  water  as  that,  would  it  not  be  better  to  abandon 
them  and  use  your  water  on  other  lands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  might  be  in  some  cases.  But  I  think  that  can  be 
greatly  improved;  I  know  it  can.  Perhaps  they  will  never  take  as 
little  as  other  lands,  but  it  can  be  gradually  improved  by  lining  or 
puddhng  the  laterals. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Are  these  people  operating  under  a  rental  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  paying  for  their  water  on  an  acre-foot 
basis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  charged  for  it  this  year,  but  the 
payments  are  not  due  until  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  a  very  great  burden  on  such  lands,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  have  so  adjusted  it  there  that  last  year  there 
was  a  charge  of  60  cents  an  acre,  which  entitles  the  user  to  1  acre- 
foot  of  water  for  each  acre,  and  then  a  charge  of  5  cents  an  acre-foot 
for  additional  water. 

T^'V.  MoNOELL.  Your  additional  acre-foot  charge  is  so  small  as  not 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  economy  that  the  acre-foot  charge  is  intended 
to  Dring  about. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  a  man  uses  2  acre-feet  he  pays  65  cents,  and  if  he  uses 
10  acre-feet  he  pays  $1.05. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  a  man  ought  not  to  use  3,  4,  or  5  acre-feet  on 
ordinary  land. 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  endeavor  to  make  him  economize  by 
charging  him  more  for  tne  water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  compelled  to  do,  then,  what  is  not  a  real 
economic  thing  to  do  in  order  to  meet  a  peculiar  situation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  endeavoring  on  some  projects  to 
introduce  another  rule,  the  legality  of  which  nas  been  under  exam- 
ination, and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  legal  board,  and  that 
is  to  classify  lands.  For  example,  we  may  say  that  we  will  chaise 
60  cents  per  acre  as  a  flat  rate,  and  if  the  lands  are  in  class  one  that 
entitles  a  man  to  1  acre-foot  of  water;  if  the  lands  are  in  class  two,  he 
is  entitled  to  2  acre-feet,  and  if  the  lands  are  in  class  three  he  is  en- 
titled to  3  acre-feet  of  water,  and  then  we  charge  an  additional 
amount  for  additional  water.  In  that  way  we  may  meke  the  charge 
for  additional  water  much  higher  without  oppression.  We  are  just 
instituting  a  rule  of  that  kind  on  two  of  the  projects  this  year.  That  is 
feasible  only  where  the  districts  are  fairly  well  defined,  so  that  you 
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<*aii  classify  the  lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  it  to  all  and  not 
<*a,ll  down  much  criticism. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  land  are  you  irrigating  by  pumping  on 
this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  48,000  acres.  Not  all  of  that  is  cultivated,  but 
iiiost  of  it  is. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  what  is  your  maximum  lift? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  maximum  net  lift  is  90  feet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  find  that  is  paying  for  the  installation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  not  yet  paid.  Tnere  are  three  lifts,  one  of  30, 
one  of  60,  and  one  of  90,  plus  some  loss  of  head,  making  about  31, 
62,  and  93,  roughly  speaking.  The  cost  of  that  water,  because  of 
the  pumping,  is  naturally  higher.  The  rental  charges  that  we  have 
been  enaeavoring  to  collect  and  which  I  have  shown  are  in  arrears 
are  rather  heavy,  heavier  than  the  average  charges,  of  course. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  arrearage  of  rental  charges,  then,  is  due  largely 
to  the  pumping  system,  is  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Entirely. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  making  any  contention  that  they  should 
not  be  charged  as  much  as  they  are  charged  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  thi^k  not.  I  do  not  recall  any  complaints. 
Of  course,  occasionaly  a  man  will  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  is 
extravagance,  but  I  think,  as  a  rule,  that  tnere  is  very  little  impres- 
sion or  claim  of  that  kind. 

JACKSON   LAKE   ENLARGEMENT   WORK,   IDAHO- WYOMING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  project  is  that  of  Jackson  Lake,  Idaho- 
Wyoming: 

For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental  oper- 
ations, conditioned  upon  the  deposit  of  this  amount  bv  the  Euhn  Irrigation  and 
Canal  Company  and  the  Twin  Falls  Canal  Company  to  tne  credit  of  the  reclamation 
fund. 

The  appropriation  for  1916  was  $476,000.  Did  the  companies 
deposit  this  sum? 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  am  not  sure  about  their  depositing  that  much,  but 
they  deposited  ahead  of  our  expenditures. 

The  UHAiRMAN.  You  are  asking  $241,000  for  next  year.  In  your 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  you  give  $415,352,  and 
tiien  you  deduct  certain  duplications  amounting  to  $273,913.61. 
What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  These  duplications  are  due  to  include  certain  con- 
struction work  in  1917  which  may  not  be  completed  in  1916.  If  the 
work  is  performed  in  1916  the  money  will  not  oe  needed  in  1917,  but 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  included  it  in  this  wa^:  Part  is  duplicated 
in  1916  and  1917,  so  that  if  we  do  not  reach  it  in  1916  we  wil\  have 
the  money  available  for  use  in  1917,  and  in  order  not  to  disturb  or 
make  the  construction  cost  greater  than  the  estimate  I  deducted  dupli- 
cations amounting  to  approximatelv  $273,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  device  to  make  the  appropriation  available  in 
either  year;  that  much  of  it ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  All  of  that  is  subject  to  the  Kuhn  Irrigation  & 
Canal  Co.  and  the  Twin  Falls  Canal  (Jo.  depositing  the  money  to  the 
credit  of  the  reclamation  fund  prior  to  its  expenditure. 
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The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  on  this  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  masonry  part  of  the  dam  is  about  completed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  big  dam  up  at  the  lake  where  we  were  i 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  you  did  not  go  up  to  Jackson  Lake;  that  is  away 
up  in  Jackson  Hole,  near  the  i  ellowstone  Park.  The  work  is  in 
progress  on  this  dam,  and  it  consiiJts  of  a  large  structure  of  masonry 
in  the  river  canyon  with  big  gates  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  service  is  merely  doin^ 
work  for  private  concerns,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  the  condition  is  that  we  had  this  structure  in 
there  and  we  did  not  utilize  the  reservoir  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  enlarging  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  their  expense,  and  giving  them  the  additional 
water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  ownership  and  operation  still  remains 
in  the  Government.  They  operate  it  under  a  contract  with  the 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  How  nearly  completed  is  this  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  expect  to  complete  it  by  next  fall,  or  at  least  we 
hope  to. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  the  present  estimate  and  the  plans  under  it 
contemplate  any  departure  from  the  plans  as  they  were  outlined 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  method  of  handling 
materials  and  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  do  you  raise  the  lake  from  its  normal 
level  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  the  final  plan? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.   Yes;  the  plan  that  you  are  carrying  out. 

Mr..  Da  VIS.  Somewhere  between  50  and  60  feet,  I  think;  I  can  not 
remember  those  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  thought  it  was  something  like  35  feet.  . 

Mr.  Davis.  I  had  35  feet  in  my  head,  but  I  was  thinking  that  was 
the  first  construction.  You  may  be  right,  as  I  am  speaking  from 
memory. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  You  only  raised  the  lake  16  feet  at  first? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thirty-five  feet  is  risht,  instead  of  50. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  do  not  yet  understand  about  these  duplications. 
You  now  have  a  current  appropriation  of  $476,000.  Was  that  the 
amount  originally  intended  to  complete  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  estimated  cost  was  $840,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  duplica- 
tions. You  have  $476,000  available,  all  of  which  is  really  mone\ 
turned  over  to  you  by  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  if  we  do  not  expend  it  in  this  fiscal  year,  we  want 
to  be  able  to  expend  it  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  know,  but  that  is  hardly  a  duplication,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  duplication  of  estimates.  However,  that  could 
be  cut  out  if  you  would  include  in  this  bill  authority  to  expend  the 
unexpended  balances  of  this  year's  appropriation  during  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand,  but  in  addition  to  the  $476,000  now 
available,  you  will  want  at  least  $241,000,  which  is  your  estimate, 
will  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  want  that  in  addition  to  the  $476,000,  is  that  it  ?' 

Mr,  Seidemann.  I  have  the  figures  here.  The  estimated  cost  of 
tViat  work  for  construction  is  $840,000.     The  cost  to  June  30 

Mr.  MoxDELL  (interposing).  Now,  wait  a  moment.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  $840,000.     What  was  youj  first  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress 
Inst  year  of  $476,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  leave  $364,000  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Part  of  the  amount  appropriated  is  also  expended 
for  reimbursable  accounts.  You  gentlemen  appropriated  $476,000; 
that  is,  the  total  amount  appropriated,  inclusive  of  such  expenditures 
as  are  necessary  in  connection  with  incidental  operations. 

Mr.  Davis-.  Mess  housas,  hospitals,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  Government  spending  money,  up  there  to 
store  water  for  the  Kuhn  company  and  spending  more  money  than 
the  Kuhn  company  is  putting  up? 

Ml.  Seidemann.  No,  sir;  tney  advanced  that.  We  are  using  part 
of  the  Kuhn  company's  funds  m  operating  mess  houses,  that  is,  to 
ft^oci  the  laborers  who  are  employed  on  the  work;  but  that  expendi- 
ture is  charged  against  their  advances.  Any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion madeoy  Congress  that  is  expended  for  incidental  operations 
necessarily  limits  the  construction  expenditures. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  work  that  you  are  now  doing  at  Jackson 
Lake  work  for  the  Kuhn  company  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  all  that  you  spend  there  they  are  to  return  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Yes,  sir;  they  advance  it;  they  do  not  return  the 
funds,  but  they  advance  these  funds.  We  do  not  expend  any  money 
on  this  work  until  they  have  advanced  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Congress  authorized  you  to  spend  $476,000.  You 
are  going  on  to  spend  it,  or  you  will  not  spend  it,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Well,  chances  are  we  are  not  going  to  spend  aU  of 
the  $476,000,  and  that  is  the  assumption  upon  which  the  1917  esti- 
mate was  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  that  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  pres- 
ent estimate  was  made,  that  you  are  not  going  to  use  all  oi  the 
$476,000? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  you  expect  the  part  of  the  $476,000  that 
you  do  not  spend  to  go  back  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Our  expenditures  are  limited  to  what  the  Kuhn 
people  advance;  if  they  advance  money  in  excess  of  what  can  be 
expended  it  will  remain  there  for  expenditure,  but  as  we  are  on  an 
appropriation  basis  we  have  no  authority  to  expend  it  without  action 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  to  prevent  having  funds  available  and  no 
authority  to  expend  them  that  we  duplicated  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Davis,  I  have  had  some  correspondence  recently 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Jackson  Lake  for  the  irrigation 
of  land  along  Snake  River  in  Wyoming.  Have  you  made  investiga- 
tions there  in  the  past  to  indicate  the  feasibility  or  possibility  of  irri- 
gating some  of  those  Snake  River  bench  lands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  little  reconnaissance  only. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  that  indicate  ? 
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Ml.  Davis.  It  indicated  that  there  are  no  considerable  lanA< 
feasible  of  irrigation,  and  especially  the  bench  lands;  I  think  there 
are  no  bench  lands  feasible  oi  irrigation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  think  you  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  bench 
lands  with  the  gravity  system  on  account  of  the  elevation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

GARDEN    CITY   PROJECT,    KANSAS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  maintenance,  operation,  and 
incidental  operations, ^^  of  the  Garden  City  project,  Kansas.  The 
appropriation  for  1916  was  $2,000  and  you  estimate  for  1917,  $2,000, 
Are  you  furnishing  any  water  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  This  is  simply  a  sort  of  contingent  fund  to 
safeguard  the. maintenance  of  the  power  plant  and  machmery. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  an  upkeep  charge,  is  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  have  the  water  there  at  all,  will  they  \ 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

HUNTLEY    PROJECT,    MONTANA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Huntle]^  project,  Montana:  For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construc- 
tion, and  incidental  operations,  $168,000. 

For  1916  you  had  $150,000.     What  are  you  doing  on  this  project  i 

Mr.  Davis.  A  small  amount  of  lateral  building  was  done,  but  that 
money  was  mainly  used  for  maintenance  and  operation  and  some  of  it 
for  incidental  operations.  There  were  15  minor  structures  put  in, 
costing  a  little  over  $1,000,  and  the  laterals  connected  therewith;  700 
cubic  yards  of  excavation,  and  some  other  minor  structures,  aggrt*- 
gating  all  together  about  $13,000,  and  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$75,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  project  is  completed? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  64  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  practically  no  construction  work  on 
this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  much;  in  the  past  year  there  was  practically  none 
done. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  proposed  to  do  there  in  the  next  vear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  construction  ot  15  farm  turnouts  and  5  c necks 
in  the  main  canal,  and  a  little  extension  of  the  lateral  system. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  demand  for  more  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mostly  drainage;  they  have  voted  to  pay  for  that, 
almost  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  operated  under  public  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  construction  chai^cjs? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  account  shows,  on  December  31,  1916,  that  of  the 
construction  charges  there  were  no  delinquencies. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  amount  paid  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $259,800  construction  charges,  also  practically  all  of 
the  O.  &  M.  charges  of  the  latter;  the  total  accrued  to  Decernber  31, 
1915,  was  $100,816,  of  which  $97,157  was  paid  and  $4,659  unpaid. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  Huntley  project  in  pretty  good  condition 
now,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  it  about  the  best  of  any  we  have. 
It  is  a  very  good  illustration,  too,  I  think,  of  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
C€*rtain  principles  that  ought  to  have  been  followed  more  than  they 
were. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  was  the  policy  of  keeping  settlers  oflF  the  land 
until  you  are  ready  for  them.  It  was  an  Indian  reservation  opened 
very  largely  under  the  Secretary's  discretion;  he  had  the  right  to  deny 
them  access  to  the  land  until  he  got  ready  for  them.  Ihen  it  was 
opened  with  a  substantial  payment  at  the  time  of  filing,  so  that  it 
kept  out  the  speculator  and  the  man  who  did  not  have  anything,  the 
penniless  man,  and  the  third  thing  was  a  small  farm  unit,  an  average 
of  43  acres,  and  most  of  them  are  40  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  a  man  could  handle  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  project  is  64  per  cent  completed? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  some  of  the  land  has  not  yet  been 
reached  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  the  lands  have  not  been  reached;  no. 
Mr.  Seidemann.  It  will  be  64  per  cent  completed  when  we  have 
spent  the  1916  appropriation. 
Mr.  Davis.  Y^s:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  thought  the  Huntley  project  was  practically  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  had  drainage  added  on,  and  there  is  an  extension 
to  go  on,  and  there  is  some  land  that  has  not  yet  been  reached  at  the 
eastern  end. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  project,  as  you  had  originally  planned  it,  was 
prfictically  completed,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  have  always  had  the  idea  of  reaching  that 
other  land.  It  may  be  that  some  statements  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  project  completed  so  indicated,  but  such  statements  were  pretty 
loosely  made  in  the  early  days. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  are  you  proposing 
to  use  for  construction  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  About  $111,000. 

MILK   RIVER    PROJECT,  MONTANA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Milk  River  project,  Montana:  For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operation. 

The  appropriation  for  1916  was  $1,100,000.  Did  you  allot  all  of 
that  amount  for  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  s^  not  auite;  we  allotted  $896,000. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  being  done  this  year  under  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  at  work  on  the  Sherburne  Lakes  reservoir 

dam  and  on  the  St.  Mary  Canal.     The  Sherburne  Lakes  reservoir 

'  dam  is  for  the  storage  of  the  water  of  Swift  Current  Creek  for  use  in 

the  Milk  River  Valley,  and  construction  is  also  in  progress  on  the 

St.  Mary  diversion  canal,  which  wnll  carry  the  water  over  and  deposit 
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it  in  the  north  fork  of  Milk  River.     Those  are  under  construction 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  siphon  finished  that  we  saw? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  been  doing  work  on  the  Van- 
dalia  Dam  on  the  Milk  River  itself  and  on  the  canal  system  on  the 
south  side. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  this  project  is  completed  i 

Mr.  Davis.  As  now  planned,  this  project  is  57  per  cent  complet<*ii. 
or  will  be  by  June  30,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  for  next  year  is  $^96,000.  What  is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  Sherburne  Lakes  reser- 
voir dam,  including  the  outlet  conduit,  gate  tower,  control  gates, 
and  that  portion  of  the  embankment  lying  above  the  outlet  conduit 
south  of  Swift  Current  Creek.  It  is  expected  that  the  mid-river 
section  of  the  embankment  should  be  started  and  the  whole  embank- 
ment completed  before  the  winter  of  the  year  1917.  There  are  ti> 
be  some  repairs  on  the  buildings  along  the  St.  Mary  Canal  which  are 
used  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  some  road  work  necessary 
for  this  same  purpose.  It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  some  real 
estate  in  connection  with  the  Sherburne  Lakes  reservoir  dam,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  telephone  system  20  miles  in  length  to 
the  North  Fork  of  Milk  River.  Down  in  the  valley  there  will  be  some 
additional  canal  work  and  the  installation  of  a  movable  crest  at 
Dodson  diversion  dam.  Then  there  are  the  incidontal  operations, 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system  as  far  as  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  is  under  public  noticed 

Mr.' Davis.  None  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  account  stand  on  a  rental  basis  t 

Mr.  Davis.  There  has  not  been  much  water  delivered  there  but 
the  accruals  amount  to  $8,687,  of  which  $8,670  has  been  paid  and 
$17  is  unpaid. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Wliat  is  the  area  under  irrigation  i 

Mr.  Davis.  The  service  is  able  to  deliver  water  for  22,000  acres 
but  only  4,192  acres  are  under  irrigation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  demand  for  water  held  back  by  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  boundary  commission? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  demand  for  furnishing  it  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  Has  it  had  any  tendency  to  discourage  the 
settlers  on  the  lower  St.  Mary  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  small  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  principal  cause  is  that  we  have  only  recently  been 
able  to  deliver  much  water  and  last  years  was  a  wet  year  so  that 
there  was  successful  dry  farming. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  dicT not  want  water? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Part  of  this  project  is  getting  near  enough  to  the 
humid  region  to  make  it  a  little  questionable  as  a  successful  enterprise. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  my  opinion,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Last  season  was  an  extraordinarily  wet  season,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  And  one  that  occurs  only  at  rare  intervals  in  that 
locality? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  that  the  fact  that  its  effect  has  been  to  dis- 
i'ourage  the  taking  of  water  is  only  temporary,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  the  heavv  snowiall  this  winter  up  there  will 
saturate  the  ground,  and  probably  they  will  have  another  good  year 
for  dry  farming,  and  the  two  years  coming  in  succession  will  give  a 
black  eye  to  trie  project  as  far  as  selling  water  is  concernea.  Of 
course,  this  coming  year  may  not  be  so,  but  everyone  expects  that 
it  will  be  a  good  year.  These  heavy  snowfalls  will  insure  the  satura- 
tion  of  the  ground,  in  the  spring,  anyway. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  is  the  first  year  you  have  made  any  collections 
on  the  Milk  River  project,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  is  not  the  first  year  that  we  have  made  any, 
but  there  have  been  very  few  collections  made  previously. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  do  not  find  the  Milk  River  project  in  this  list 
under  Table  15. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  It  is  not  under  public  notice;  that  would  come 
under  miscellaneous  rentals.  See  Table  10,  page  465.  The  miscel- 
laneous collections  include  everything  of  that  nature.  The  project 
has  not  been  opened  under  public  notice  and  the  collections  are 
classed  as  miscellaneous,  but  it  is  not  shown  here  so  that  you  can 
ascertain  what  portion  represents  water  rentals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  these  items  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
pavTnents  actually  made  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Yes,  sir;  actuaUy  received  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  entered  under  the  head  of  credits  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Yes,  sir;  Table  10  appears  on  page  464,  and  the 
ilebits  are  on  page  464  showing  the  gross  investment,  the  disburse- 
ments and  transfers,  and  then  there  is  deducted  from  the  debits  the 
credits  on  page  465  which  represent  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  charges  collected,  and  miscellaneous  collections. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  indicates  a  total  collection  of  $9,354.58. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  During  the  fiscal  year  1915;  to  June  30,  1915,  the 
collections  total  $32,673. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  water  rental? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  No,  sir;  that  represents  all  collections.  The 
wiitor-rental  collections  wore  only  $8,670.47. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  were  all  paid  this  year? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  imgating 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  If  you  will  bo  good  enough  to  refer  to 
this  Table  10.  page  465,  you  will  note  that  under  the  head  of  '' Wator- 
right  charges,"  and  under  the  subheads  ^'Construction,"  and  ''Oper- 
ation and  maintenance."  you  have  no  entries  at  all  under  the  Milk 
River  project. 

Mr,  Seidemann.  That  is  right,  because  the  Milk  River  project  has 
not  been  opened  under  public  notice. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  said  that. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  And  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  said  that  there  had  been  payments,  not 
under  public  notice,  but  under  water  rentals  1 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Yos,  sir. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  I  explained  further  that  this  statement  did  not 
separate  those  water  rentals. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  of  the  $32,673.05  represents  rentals  i 

Mr.  Seidemann.  $8,670.47. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  for  this  yftar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  date,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
June  30. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  what  I  asked  you  in  the  first  place.  How 
much  were  the  water  rentals  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Seidemann.  That  is,  collections? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  water  payments. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  Well,  accruals  or 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  the 
accruals.  I  want  to  know  how  much  has  been  paid  on  this  project 
for  water. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  $8,670.47. 

SUN    RIVER   PRO.JECT,  MONTANA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Sun  River  project,  Mortaia:  For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  conslnu- 
tion,  and  incidental  operations. 

You  had  this  year  $1,100,000.     Was  all  of  that  allotted? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  $720,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  completion  has  this  project 
reached '? 

Mr.  Davis.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  as  of  June  30,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  For  next  year  you  are  asking  $207,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  canal  system  that  you  saw  under  construction 
while  you  were  passing  over  the  project  last  July  has  been  carried  on, 
and  most  of  that  and  most  of  the  lateral  system  have  been  finished. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Sun  River  slope  canal  and  the  Greenfields 
division  of  the  same  canal  have  been  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  little  preliminary  work  on  the  storage  reservoir,  but 
no  construction  work.  There  is  a  total  of  174,000  acres  in  the  project 
as  now  planned. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  done  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  will  continue  the  work  on  the  Greenfields  distribu- 
tion system,  including  the  excavation  of  the  main  lateral  for  this  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  Greenfields  unit,  and  the  work  proposed  also 
includes  structures  on  main  laterals  and  the  excavation  of  sublaterals 
and  the  construction  of  structures  therefor.  The  major  portion  of  the 
unit  is  filed  upon  and  settled  subject  to  the  reclamation  act,  and  it  is 
obligatory  that  water  be  delivered  to  this  imit  in  order  that  the 
entrymen  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  and 
allow  sufficient  revenue  to  develop  their  farms.  Farm  unit  plats  are 
to  be  prepared  for  15,000  acres  ready  for  opening;  it  is  proposed  to 
maintain  80  miles  of  permanent  roads  connecting  different  parts  of 
the  project,  and  a  telephone  system  30  miles  in  length  is  proposed. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  this  project  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  south  side  around  Fort  Shaw  is  under  public 
notice. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  the  account  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  construction  charges  accrued  to  December  31 
umounted  to  $99,422,  of  which  84,043  remains  unpaid.  The  rest  of 
it,  or  $95,379,  has  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rental  charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  has  been  very  little  of  rental  charges  accrued. 
Only  $445  has  accrued  under  rental  charges. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  has  been  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $417. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  for  next  year,  including  the  amount 
allotted  for  this  year,  is  not  as  much  as  the  amount  appropriated  for 
this  year.  Is  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  amount  of  work  originally 
contemplated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  this  year  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  things  are  cut  out  in  order 
to  cut  down  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Due  mainly  to  our  lack  of  certainty  that  we  would  get 
all  of  this  money.  This  allotment  can  still  be  increased,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  when  we  find  that  we  can  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  having  as  much 
money  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  contemplate  doing  anything  of  impor- 
tance on  the  storage  project  during  tne  comimg  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mi*  Mondell.  What  is  the  outlook  with  regard  to  the  Fort  Shaw 
unit  ?     Is  it  rather  more  hopeful  than  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  all  right,  so  far  as  the  present  settlers  are  con- 
cerned, on  a  major  portion  of  it,  but  there  are  some  water-logged  lands 
there  that  are  not  very  promising. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  proposing  to  do  anything  during  the  coming 
year  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  plans  have  you  for  the  relief  of  that  water- 
logged situation? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  water-logged  land  as  a  rule  is  not  filed  upon,  and 
so  far  as  the  rest  of  it  is  concerned  we  have  not  made  any  decision  as 
to  what  to  do  wnth  it.  It  can  be  drained  and  restored,  but  it  will  re- 
quire an  appropriation,  of  course,  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  nobody 
to  agree  to  pay  it.  It  wiD  be  something  for  the  coming  settlers,  and 
it  is  not  provided  for  under  the  present  law.  We  woula  have  to  have 
special  legislation  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  you  say  it  is  not  filed  on,  do  you  mean  that 
it  is  still  Government  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  K  it  were  drained  before  it  was  filed  upon,  the  cost 
could  be  added  without  any  difficulty,  and  it  would  not  require  their 
consent. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  public  notice  has  already  been  issued  for  it. 
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Mr.  Borland.  But  that  public  notice  can  be  changed  as  to  Govern- 
ment land,  can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  could  add  the  proper  construction  cha^ge^ 
before  disposing  of  the  Government  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  first  unit  of  the  Greenfields  bench,  which  is  to 
be  irrigated  next  year,  is,  as  I  understand  it,  largely  Govemmeiit 
land  i 

Mr.  Davis.  The  major  portion  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal.  It  has  been  filed  on,  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  the 
filings  have  been  made  under  the  restrictions  of  the  reclamation  act. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  these  people  pay  on  the  5  per  cent  payment 
basis,  or  will  they  start  in 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  No,  sir;  the  land  was  filed  upon  before 
the  extension  act  passed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  they  were  actually  under  the  project,  they  \irould 
come  in  on  the  2  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  where  they  have  filed  upon  withdrawn  land<. 
they  are  subject  to  the  reclamation  act  and  consequently  obligated 
to  pay,  and  they  would  come  in  on  the  2  per  cent  basis. 

LOWER   YELLOWSTONE    PROJECT,    MONTANA-NORTH    DAKOTA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Lower  Yellowstone 
project,  Montana-North  Dakota.  The  current  appropriation  is 
$70,000  and  the  estimate  is  $35,000.  What  percentage  of  completion 
has  this  project  attained  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Eighty-eight  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  it  under  public  noticed 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  has  been,  but  the  public  notice  was  ydxh- 
drawn  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anything  been  paid  in  on  account? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  a  little.  The  accrued  construction  charges 
amount    to    $54,495. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  paid  i 

Mr.  Davis.  They  paid  $8,748. 

The  Chairman.  W  hat  was  the  trouble  that  lead  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  public  notice  i 

Mr.  Davis.  The  water  users  declined  to  make  application  for  water 
rights,  or  to  enter  into  the  obhgations  that  their  stock  subscriptions 
contemplated,  and  the  public  notice  was  withdrawn  for  that  reason 
and  the  project  was  put  on  a  rental  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  there  during  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nothing  of  consequence  but  maintenance  and  operation. 

The  Chairman.  No  construction  work  was  done  this  vear  i 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  is  contemplated  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
acreage  to  take  water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  very  small.  They  irrigated  last  year  12,656 
acres,  which  is  about  one-third  of  what  we  are  able  to  water,  and  the 
reason  they  did  not  take  it,  or  one  reason  is  that  it  is  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful dry-farming  region.     It  is  a  semiarid  region. 
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north  platte  project,  nebraska-wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  North  Platte  project,  Nebraska- 
Wyoming.  The  current  appropriation  is  $1,140,000.  Was  all  of 
that  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  allotted,  but  it  probably  will  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  statement  on  page  556: 
''E^stimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1916,  $142,200''? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  work  has  been  delayed,  and  that  is  all  we  have 
been  able  to  get  expended  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  mean  that  that  is  all  you  expect  to 
spend  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  have  contracted  a  lot  of  work.  This  is  the 
amount  tJliat  we  paid  out  in  the  fiscal  year.  We  have  contracted 
canal  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  contract  pretty  well 
up  to  the  amount  of  tne  appropriation  ?  , 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  do  that.  That  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  wait 
on  until  we  got  through  with  the  nearings.  I  want  to  take  that  up 
to  find  out  whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  in  another  way.  I  wifi 
show  you  that  situation  on  this  map  [indicating].  The  work  con- 
tracted is  marked  in  red.  From  the  neading  here  [indicating]  of  the 
Whalen  Dam,  down  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  to  here  [in(ficating], 
then  skipping  a  tunnel  that  has  to  come  here  [indicating],  and  then 
another  distance  of  6  or  7  miles  to  here  [indicating]  and  then  skipping 
another  tunnel  here  [indicating].  These  tunnels  can  not  be  feasibly 
or  economically  built,  in  my  opinion,  by  contract. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  are  thoy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  2,150  feet  and  2,700  feet.  Our  experience 
shows  that  in  hazardous  work  of  that  kind,  we  play  to  lose  about 
half  the  time  if  it  is  done  by  contract.  If  the  contractor  bids  high 
enough  to  cover  aU  possible  contingencies,  we  have  to  pay  a  higher 

?rice,  and  if  the  contingency  does  not  happen  the  money  is  wasted. 
Te  might  contract  some  of  this  canal  wotk,  and  begin  these  tunnels, 
doing  that  work  largely  by  force  account  with  the  new  appropriation; 
but  if  we  could  get  the  appropriation  to  run  along,  we  could  adjust 
it  differcntlv.  We  could  begin  the  tunnels  now  by  a  force  aCcoimt 
and  carry  tnem  along  into  the  next  fiscal  year  ana  let  this  canal  in 
its  proper  order. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  mean  if  you  have  the  imexpended  balance 
of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  can  avoid  having  to  chop  off  our 
work  squarely  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  will  need  what  monc}' 
we  have  not  spent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can't  you  contract  enough  of  the  open  ditch  work 
to  practically  use  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  we  can,  but  we  can  not  do  that  very  well  in 
winter.     We  can  advertise  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  about  to  advertise  now  on  some  work,  pre 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  about  ready  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

aiiei— 16 — 46 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  you  advertise  enough  there  to  use  up  most 
of  yoiu*  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  we  expect  to  do. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  then  begin  with  the  new  appropriation  to  cut 
the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  plan. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  completion  of  this 
proj ect  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  On  the  30th  of  last  June  it  was  51  per  cent  complete, 
and  with  the  present  expenditures  it  is  about  52  per  cent  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  it  open  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  this  on  the  north  side  is  open. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  account  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  total  accrued  construction  charges  for  repayment 
are  about  $400,000,  of  which  $284,000  have  been  paid,  leaving 
$116,000  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  this  project  was  all  paid  up. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  most  of  that  is  in  Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  trouble  about  collecting  the 
money  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  genuine  poverty. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  in  arrears  are  these  sums  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thev  are  not  long. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  commg  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  will  be  mostly  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rental  accounts? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  water-rental  accoimts  have  all  been  paid.  There 
is  only  a  small  amount  on  a  rental  basis  at  this  lower  end,  and  the 
charges  amounted  to  $22,587.  All  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  have  been  paid  except  about  $10,000.  The  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  amounted  to  nearly  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  intended  this  year  to  do  considerable  work 
on  the  Fort  Laramie  unit.  Is  that  the  work  you  were  talking  about 
a  minute  ago  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  on  the  Fort  Laramie  unit  that  the  chief 
work  was  to  be  done  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  ask  $850,000,  the  same  as  we  had  last 
year,  on  the  Fort  Laramie  unit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Notliing  except  the  continuation  of  this  construction 
on  the  south  side  [indicating]  and  maintenance  and  operation  on  the 
north  side  [indicating]  ,and  making  a  few  little  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  use  all  of  that  money  during 
the  balance  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  economically  use  double  that  if 
wc  had  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  been  making  some  investigations  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  developing  some  tracts  in  Wyoming,  between  the 
Pathfinder  Dam  and  Orrin  Junction,  by  pumping  with  power  devel- 
oped from  the  Pathfinder  Dam  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  ilow  far  along  have  you  gotten  with  those  investi- 
gations ? 
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^Ir.  Davis.  They  are  completed.  We  have  completed  a  recon- 
iit>issance  which  takes  in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000  acres.  We  set  a 
liuilt  of  100  feet  net  Uft  for  the  pumping  lift.  Wo  surveyed  and 
examined  about  10  tracts  of  different  sizes  in  which  the  maximum 
pumping  lift  was  100  feet  net,  and  running  from  64  feet  up  to  100  feet, 
and  the  estimate  of  that  reconnoissance  has  recently  come  to  hand. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  proceeded  far  enough  so  that  you  know 
ho^v  much  power  can  be  economically  developed  at  the  rathfinder 
l>am  during  the  irrigation  season  ? 

Ml".  Davis.  No,  sir.  We  have  an  excess,  however,  over  w^hat 
\NnU  be  required. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  can  economically  develop  at  the  Pathfinder 
Dam  during  the  irrigation  season  more  power  than  would  be  necessary 
to  punap  water  for  tiie  35,000  acres  that  you  have  investigated  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Along  what  lines  did  you  proceed  in  that  investi- 
gation— on  the  theory  of  building  a  power  plant  and  transmission 
nne,  putting  in  pumps  and  furnishing  water,  leaving  the  landowners 
to  furnish  iTieir  own  ditches  and  laterals? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  investigation  covered  arough  reconnoissance 
of  the  ditches  also,  but,  of  course,  those  matters  can  be  separated, 
and  we  can  figure  on  that  either  way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  gotten  far  enough  along  to  enable 
you  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  have  you  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  preliminary  survey  or  reconnoissance  has 
been  made,  but  that  should,  when  the  weather  justifies,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  more  experienced  engineers  to  be  examined  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  additional  work  do  you  contemplate  doing 
there  this  year,  or  on  that  feature  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  want  to  have  a  board  of  engineers  to  visit  the 
ground  and  go  over  the  figures  and  decide  upon  what  should  be 
estimated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  was  the  expectation  when  the  Pathfinder  Dam 
was  constructed  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  land  would  be 
irrigated  in  Wyoming  between  the  dam  and  the  Platte  Canyon? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  so  far  nonex)f  it  has  been  irrigated  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  your  investigations  indicated  that  those  lands 
could  not  be  irrigated  at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  at  less  than  a  pro- 
hibitive cost,  by  a  gravity  system  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  made  investigations  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
from  Alcova  down  to  the  Platte  Canyon,  including  all  the  irrigable 
land  that  could  be  reached,  especially  having  in  view  a  gravity 
diversion,  and  the  investigations  showed  that  all  the  schemes  that 
seemed  to  be  possible  at  dl  were  too  expensive  to  be  feasible.  No 
very  expensive  surveys  were  carried  out  on  account  of  the  discour- 
aging result  of  the  reconnoissances,  but  that  fact  has  been  pretty  well 
established  under  the  present  values  of  lands. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  think  that  those  reconnoissances  or  surveys 
or  examinations  that  were  made  at  various  times  were  sufficiently 
thorough  to  very  clearly  indicate  that  at  the  present  value  of  land 
those  works  would  not  be  feasible  with  a  gravity  system  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Monde LL.  But  you  do  intend  to  continue  the  investigation  of 
the  proposition  of  irrigating  those  lands  by  pumping? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  to  send  a  party  out  there  to  make 
further  examinations  when  the  season  permits. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Our  people  out  there  are  very  much  interested  in 
that,  and  have  felt  that  triey  were  not  getting  the  benefit  from  the 
project  that  they  were  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

TRUCKEE-CARSON   PROJECT,  NEVADA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  in  Nevada. 
You  have  this  year  $236,000.     Was  all  of  that  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  that  was  allotted. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  completion  is  this? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  64  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  This  one  is  operated  under  public  notice  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  payments  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  accrued  construction  charges  are  S295,00O,  of  which 
$286,000  have  beenpaid,  $9,000  remaining  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  pretty  well  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Operation  and  maintenance  charges  amount- 
ing to  $173,000  have  accrued,  of  which  $165,000  has  been  paid, 
leaving  $8,000  unpaid.  Practically  all  of  the  water-rental  charges 
have  been  paid.  They  amounted  to  about  $4,957,  of  which  all  but 
$28  has  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  on  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Lahontan  Dam  was  recently  completed.  Some 
drainage  work  has  been  done,  some  farm  surveys  have  been  made, 
and  a  few  lesser  expenditures  made,  but  there  has  been  no  large 
construction  work  going  on  on  that  project  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  chief  work  that  is  contemplated 
next  yearl 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  very  little  construction  work  contemplated 
next  year.  The  principal  thing  is  the  clearing  of  the  Truckee  River 
Channel  below  Lake  Tahoe  of  gravel  bars,  logs,  and  d6bris,  so  as  to 
give  a  free  outlet;  next,  provision  should  be  made  for  extending 
some  secondary  canals  and  the  lateral  system  to  cover  some  addi- 
tional lands  already  provided  for  by  the  main  canal.  The  principal 
canal  considered  is  tne  D  Canal,  northeast  of  Fallon.  A  little  ex- 
tension of  that  is  proposed.  Then,  some  drainage  is  contemplated 
on  this  project,  but  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  with  the 
settlers  to  pay  for  that  drainage,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can,  but 
if  made,  a  small  amount  will  be  available  under  this  appropriation  for 
carrying  it  out.  Some  extensions  are  contemplated  on  the  telephone 
system,  also. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  situation  at  the  Tnickee-Careon  project 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  the  financial  situation? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Most  of  the  settlers  are  rather  poor,  but  have  been 
paying  their  dues  generally.    There  has  been  a  combination  of  unfor* 
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tujiate  circumstances  there.    This  was  the  first  of  the  reclamation 
projects  opened  to  entry  in  1906.     Settlement  advanced  with  reason- 
able rapidity  until  1910,  when  there  were  about  450  farmers  and  water 
users.     During  the  four  years  from  1910  to  1914  the  project  lands 
-were  closed  to  entry  and  water-right  appUcation  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  upper  storage  reservoir.     Of  course,  during  this  period 
there  could  be  no  advance  in  settlement,  and  the  only  progress  pos- 
sible was  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  condition  of  settlers  on  the 
ground.    The  year  1915,  in  which  settlement  was  renewed,  brought  in 
about  60  farmers,  most  of  whom  settled  upon  public-land  farm  units, 
and  but  little  advance  was  made  in  the  settlement  of  private  lands, 
the  owners  of  which  are  somewhat  unprogressive  and  made  no  special 
effort  to  have  their  lands  occupied  by  new  people.     This  first  year  of 
resnmption  of  settlement  happened  to  be  the  vear  of  greatest  financial 
and  economic  depression  which  has  been  known  on    the    project. 
While  crops  were  raised  in  abundance,  the  market  for  them  was  almost 
extinct,  and  the  staple  crop  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  had  in  previous 
years  been  sold  to  feeders  of  range  cattle  at  from  $6  to  $10  per  ton  in 
the  stack,  was  almost  imsalable  during  that  year  at  from  $3  to  $5  in 
the  stack.    The  market  for  shipment  of  baled  nay  was  correspondingly 
depressed.    During  that  year  and  1914  also  the  sugar-beet  factory, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  promising  developments  on  the  project 
and  involved  an  investment  of  nearly  half  a  milUon  dollars  by  the 
owners,  had  gotten  into  financial  straits,  due  to  the  depressed  market 
for  sugar  and  through  other  difficulties,  and  it  ceased  operations, 
thereby  depriving  the  project  farmers  of  an  important  cash  market  for 
a  part  of  their  produce.    It  happened  further  that  the  potato  crop  of 
these  years  was  either  inferior  m  yield  or  found  a  dull  market. 

The  above  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances  resulted  in 
the  lowest  ebb  of  project  affairs  in  its  history,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  project  residents  was  so  pronounced  that  a  distinct  tendency 
to  "knocking''  the  project  was  developed  and  had  its  effect  upon 
prospective  nomeseekers  who  encountered  this  spirit  upon  arriving 
at  I^llon,  with  the  result  that  they  soon  departed  without  locating. 
The  foregoing  will  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  for  project  depres- 
sion at  the  time  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  made  their 
visit.  Opposed  to  these  gloomy  aspects  more  hopeful  prospects  may 
be  cited. 

The  Lahontan  storag)B  reservoir  was  completed  in  1915  and  will  in 
futtu'e  furnish  an  abimdant  water  supply  for  the -main  portion  of  the 
project,  thus  removing  one  source  of  difficulty.  Lake  Tahoe  was 
also  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1915,  and  the  adjudication  of 
Tnickee  River  water  rights  was  in  progress,  so  that  this  source  of 
supply  also  has  become  more  reliable.  During  1915  the  Churchill 
Creamery  Co.,  dominated  by  Mr.  George  Wingfield,  probably,  the 
weeJthiest  man  in  Nevada,  has  completed  at  Fallon  a  model 
creamery  with  the  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  of  butter  per  diem. 
He  has  also  purchased  something  like  1,500  milch  cows  and  distrib- 
uted to  farmers  throughout  the  project  to  be  paid  for  from  the  prod- 
uct of  the  cows  as  fast  as  the  farmer  is  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Wingneld's 
total  investment  in  lands,  live  stock,  and  the  creamery  business  is 
said  to  approximate  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  business 
is  growing,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  project 
farmers.     At  present  the  creamery  is  turning  out  approximately  a 
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thousand  pounds  of  butter  daily  and  constantly  increasing,  thu- 
affording  one  of  the  best  markets  for  the  alfalfa  CTown  on  most  of 
the  farms.  By  producing  butter  in  this  manner  the  farmer  is  abl.' 
to  realize  from  $10  to  $25  a  ton  for  his  hay  instead  of  selling  it  for  a 
third  of » those  prices,  according  to  the  uncertain  fluctuations  of  the 
market. 

A  flour  mill  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  designed  tfO  convert 
all  grain  products  into  more  marketable  form.  This  also  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  project  farmers.  Conditions  at  the  sugar  factorr 
are  also  in  process  of  change,  the  property  having  been  sold  under 
foreclosure  and  bought  in  by  parties  wno  have  plans  for  reopening  it 
with  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted  operation  and  incidental  profit  to 
the  project  farmers  in  the  future.  During  the  last  three  months  the 
market  for  hay  and  other  produce  has  made  large  advances,  and  a 
much  more  hopeful  situation  has  developed  so  that  business  at 
Fallon,  and  farmers  generally,  are  experiencing  distinct  uplift.  A 
number  of  new  settlers  have  arrived  and  taken  up  farm  units  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  On  the  whole  the  present  situation  and  prospect^ 
for  future  development  are  distinctly  hopeful,  and  any  assumption 
that  the  Truckee-Carson  project  is  a  failure  is  entirely  imwarranted 
by  the  facts,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  pioneering  of 
new  settlers  means  hard  work,  privation,  and  some  uncertainties  as 
to  the  character  of  land,  the  drainage  question,  the  permanence  of 
markets,  and  other  unknown  quantities  which  new  settlers  encounter 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  have  been  two  caieful  investigation.^ 
of  project  conditions  there  by  experts  designed  to  find  means  of 
investment.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Langford  has  settled  there  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  first  premiums  at  fairs,  and  he  has 
had  large  experience  in  such  matters.     He  writes: 

I  bought  a  108-acre  ranch  in  Stillwater,  Nev.,  because  I  wanted  to  ^t  back  to  the 
soil,  and  had  not  capital  to  farm  in  California.  Am  now  engaged  for  a  time  in  business 
that  occasions  my  visiting  all  large  dairymen  in  the  Pacific  ^oast  States.  Very  many 
are  dairying  on  land  wort£  from  $500  to  |1 ,000  an  acre.  I  do  not  believe  their  chances 
for  ultimate  success  are  as  good  as  mine.  In  other  words,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  my  purchase  on  the  Truckee-Carson  project  and  have  only  gratitude  and  no 
blame  for  what  Uncle  Sam  has  made  possible  for  me.  I  was  guided  to  the  best  locality 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  and  taught  farming  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Rumors  of  dissatisfaction  may  reach  you  more  readily  than  letters  of  appreciation; 
nevertheless,  you  may  be  assured  there  are  many  on  the  Truckee-Carson  who  are 
pleased  with  tneir  surroundings  and  who  would  be  more  so  if  they  had  the  opportuni- 
ties for  comparison  that  I  have  daily. 

A  Cahfornia  corporation  that  wants  to  go  into  the  extensive 
raising  of  wheat  has  made  extensive  hivestigations  of  the  situation 
at  Truckee-Carson  and  have  settled  upon  that  project  as  the  place 
to  which  they  would  like  to  go.  Tliev  want  to  lease  10,000  acres 
of  the  untaken  Government  lands  to  wnich  we  can  deliver  water  for 
10  years. 

The  Chairman^  Has  the  service  authority  to  make  such  a  lease? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  doubt  it.  Such  a  lease  has  not  been  made  but  they 
are  urghig  it.  Tliat  is  a  question,  however,  that  has  not  been 
decided  by  the  legal  force. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  Is  it  on  the  theory  that  there  will  not  be  appli- 
cants for  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  would  involve  also  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  future  use,  leveling  it  and  providing  farm  ditches  and  other 
clearing,  which  would  be  a  preliminary  expense  that  would  hamper 
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the  average  farmer.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  wo 
could  do  thai  everywhere  because  it  puts  the  land  in  better  shape 
for  the  farmer  when  he  gets  there. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  where 
the  land  is  not  taken  by  the  farmers  promptly? 
\Ir.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  the  investigations  disclosed  that  this  would 
bo  a  very  satisfactory  place  for  wheat  raising  ? 
Mr.  Davcs.  Yes;  their  experts  tell  them  so. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  about  its  accessibility  to  markets  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  It  is  sufficientlv  accessible;  it  is  within  reach  of  FaUon, 
and  thoy  woidd  make  the  shipping  point  Fallon;  they  would  grind 
the  grain  at  that  point  and  ship  it  as  nour. 

\fr.  MoNDELL.  WoiJd  these  people  take  some  of  those  lands  where 
the  settlers  have  been  somewhat  timid  on  account  of  the  apparent 
danger  of  alkali  ? 

\lr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  lands  they  chose  are  lands  of  that  charac- 
ter— low  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carson  Lake. 

Mr.  King.  Are  you  talking  about  that  proposed  contract  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  proposed  lease.     I  ao  not  know  whether  or 
not  that  has  been  looked  into  legally. 

Mr.  Kino.  It  has  been  looked  into,  and  we  can  not  do  anything 
without  authority  from  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  authority  to  make  such  a  lease  ? 
Mr.  Kino.  We  must  be  ^ven  authority  by  act  of  Congress  to  do 
that.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  laudable  experiment. 
So  far  as  the  chief  counsel  is  concerned  it  has  oeen  given  very  careful 
consideration  and  he  has  his  mind  made  up  •  that  is,  I  believe  it  would 
be  worth  the  experiment  to  see  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  it. 

HONDO   PROJECT,    NEW   MEXICO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  project  is  the  Hondo  project,  New 
Mexico.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  1916  of  $6,000,  which  was  for 
operation,  and  a  little  construction.  What  has  been  done  on  the 
Hondo  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nothing  has  been  done  since  the  last  report  was  given 
to  vou  on  t^at. 

iTie  Chairman.  You  are  simply  delivering  that  water? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  attempt  to  do  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Mr.  Kino.  May  I  interrupt  once  more  on  that  subject?  Do  you 
not  think  we  should  ask  authority  from  Congress  to  dispose  of  that 
project  in  some  way,  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  rid  oi  it  ?  I  have 
thought  several  times  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  settlers  in  that  country  by  some  kind  of  a  transfer,  but  we 
have  no  authority  to  do  so  without  an  act  of  Congress,  and  I  just 
want  to  suggest  tnat  it  might  be  a  good  thing  at  this  time  to  make 
that  request. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  come  through  the  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion; it  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  I  did  not  think  of  that;  that  would  come  through 
the  other  committee. 
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RIO    GRANDE    PROJECT,    NEW    MEXICO-TEXAS. 

[See  p.  904.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  fjroject  is  the  Rio  Gninde  project,  Xew 
Mexico-Texas.  The  appropriation  was  $l,2(: 5,000.  Was  that  all 
allotted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  quite  yet;  there  is  about  $200,000  yet  unallotted, 
but  that  will  probably  be  spent. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  domg  this  year  on  that  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  work  on  the  Rio  Grande  project  this  year  is  the 
completion  of  the  P  lephant  Butte  Dam,  that  will  be  completed  some 
time  in  April;  the  extension  of  the  Leasburg  Canal;  that  canal,  head- 
ing at  the  Fort  Seldon  Dam,  was  about  6  m'des  in  length,  and  6  miles 
more  has  been  built  to  better  connect  with  the  existing  commuiiitv 
ditches.  A  diversiion  dam  has  been  buUt,  called  the  Mesilla  Dam,  not 
very  far  from  Las  Cruces,  and  a  gate  tender's  house  built  at  that 
place.  Some  telephone  lines  have  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  oper- 
ating these  canals.  On  the  Texas  portion  of  the  project  some  iK>r- 
tions  of  the  franklin  Canal  have  been  lined  that  were  designed  for 
lining,  but  which  had  not  previously  been  done,  and  a  feeder,  calltHl 
the  south  side  feeder  canal,  has  been  built  to  the  south  to  connect 
with  some  existing  canals  and  in  order  to  deliver  water  to  them. 

The  Chairman^  What  percentage  of  completion  has  this  project 
reached  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  On  the  30th  of  June  next  the  percentage  of  completion 
is  expected  to  be  59  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  proposed  will  be  done  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Next  year  we  propose  enlarging  the  lower  end  of  the 
Franklin  Canal,  which  has  not  previously  been  enlarged,  the  upper 
part  only  having  been  enlarged;  this  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  water 
additional  lands  that  are  under  it;  the  construction  of  a  diversion 
dam  at  the  head  of  the  Rincon  Valley,  ^ibout  8  mUes  north  of  Grarfield, 
called  the  Percha  Dam;  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  each  side  of 
the  river  to  distribute  the  water  from  that  dam  about  6  miles  on  the 
west  side  and  about  12  miles  on  the  east  side.  It  is  also  expected  to 
commence  some  drainage  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  this  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rentals  stand  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  water-rental  charges  on  this  project  are  $136,504 
of  water  rentals  that  have  accrued,  and  $135,932  nave  been  paid, 
leaving  $572  yet  unpaid,  but  that  probably  will  all  be  paid. 

north   DAKOTA   PUMPING  PROJECT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  project  is  that  of  the  North  Dakota 
pumping  project,  North  Dakota.     This  project  is  in  what  condition  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  construction  work  fas  been  done  in  the  past  year 
and  no  construction  work  is  proposed  for  the  next  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  construction  work  is  proposed  for  subsequent  yeare. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  operating  the  power  plant  but  not  the  pumping 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  demand  for  water? 
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Mr.  Davis.  There  is  some,  but  not  sufficient  at  present.  The  cpm- 
munity  was  unable  last  year  to  meet  the  conditions  which  were  given 
tliein — that  they  should  guarantee  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant 
for  pumping  for  that  season.  As  I  say,  they  were  not  able  to  meet 
those  conditions,  and  consequently  the  plant  was  not  operated. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  tne  point  where  they  can  guarantee  it, 
but  they  have  been  making  efforts  and  they  believe  they  will  succeed 
in  securing  enough  guarantees  from  farmers  to  take  and  pay  for 
water  to  protect  us  against  loss.  I  have  doubts  about  it,  but  I  think 
'WO  ought  to  be  ready  in  case  they  are  able  to  meet  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  appropriation  of  S25,000  for  the  current  year 
was  for  the  operation  of  the  power  plant  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $50,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  $25,000  for  each,  the  idea  being  that  we  should 
be  in  a  position  to  operate  the  pumping  plant  if  they  are  able  to  meet 
our  conditions. 

LAWTON   PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Lawton  project,  Oklahoma.  The 
appropriation  for  1916  was  $50,000,  and  it  was  for  the  beginning  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nothmg  has  been  done.  We  have  put  the  conditions 
up  to  them  to  meet,  out  they  have  not  yet  been  met.  The  condi- 
tions were  that  1,900  acres  in  addition  to  the  600  acres  of  Indian 
lands  should  be  subscribed  to  pay  for  the  water,  and  they  have 
failed  in  two  particulars.  They  have  not  gotten  quite  the  acreage 
required,  lacking  about  100  acres,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  compact, 
so  that  about  500  acres  across  the  creek  from  the  main  body  have 
been  rejected,  and  they  have  been  told  that  they  must  get  600  acres 
more  in  a  compact  body  along  with  the  rest.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
goin^  to  be  possible  for  them  to  do  that  unless  they  will  organize  a 
district,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do.  Tney  may  oe  able 
to  organize  a  district,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  resmt  will  be.  As 
you  KnoWf  we  will  not  be  able  to  carry  this  amount  along,  and  so  we 
ask  for  a  reappropriation  of  that  appropriation.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  we  can  not  spend  that  money  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  this  appropriation  for  the  current  year  were  made 
available 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  That  could  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  \  ou  would  not  need  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  However,  the  two  together  cover  only  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  and  it  would  be  spent,  if  maae,  for 
completing  the  system.  1  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
entire  amount  available  than  to  build  the  project  by  piecemeal, 
as  it  is  so  small.  So  I  hope  the  committee  will  leave  the  appropri- 
ation as  estimated  and  also  make  the  1916  estimate  available. 
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UMATILLA   PROJECT,  OREGON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  project  is  the  Umatilla  project,  Orejrtm. 
This  year  you  had  $366,000.     How  nearly  complctea  is  this  projeri '. 

Mr.  Davis.  On  the  30th  of  June,  it  will  be  65  per  cent  completed  I 

The  Chairman.  Was  all  of  this  money  allotted  for  expenditure  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  lateral  building  is  being  done,  but  the  work  hd> 
been  mainl}'  on  the  west  side  of  the  Umatilla  River  and  has  consisted 
of  building  canals  and  laterals  for  about  10,000  acres  of  land  that  will 
be  taken  in  on  that  side. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  new  territory  as  available  as  the  tenitoiy 
now  covered  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  more  so;  it  lies  better  and  is  smoother. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  land  less  sandy? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  it  is  and  some  of  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  it  is  not  so  rough  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  so  rough.  We  have  a  sufficient  area  so  that 
we  can  select  it  and  leave  out  the  sandier  portions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  vear? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  continuation  of  the  canals  and  lateraus  on  the  west 
extension. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  this  under  public  notice  % 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  part  east  of  the  river  is.  The 
total  acciiied  charges  for  construction  are  $179,664,  and  the  payments 
are  $168,999,  leaving  $10,665  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  water  rental  charges? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  water  rental  charges  are  all  paid  up,  but  thev  are 
small,  $5,877. 

• 

KLAMATH   PROJECT,  OREGON-CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  project  is  the  Klamath  project,  Oregon- 
California.  For  the  current  year  $317,000  was  appropriated.  Was 
that  all  allotted? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  $219,000  was  allotted;  $46,000  was  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  principal  construction  work  this  vear  is 
drainage,  also  lateral  excavation  on  the  second  unit  of  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  project  under  pubhc  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  unit  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  completion  has  this  project 
reached  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  under  the  present  plans. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  construction  account  stand? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  construction  charges  accrued  are  $291,497,  of 
which  $283,700  have  been  paid  and  $7,796  are  delinquent;  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  chaises  accrued  are  $118,000,  of  which  $1,000 
are  delinquent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  $182,000.  What  is 
that  for  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  mainlv  for  operation  and  maintenance  and 
continuing  the  drainage  worlc.     There  is  a  sublateral  system  to  be 
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o:x:tended  over  the  northern  part  of  Tule  Lake  which  has  been  un- 
oovered  by  the  operations  of  tne  service  and  it  is  ready  for  cultivation. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  been  carrying  on  tne  work  of  con- 
s; traction  here  to  any  considerable  extent" in  the  last  year  and  you 
oxadently  do  not  contemplate  doing  much  in  the  way  oi  construction 
irk  the  coming  year.     What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  one  of  the  principal  units  of  the  prcjec  t  is  Tule 

T^ake,  which  is  gradually  being  uncovered  by  evaporation,  due  to  the 

diversion  of  the  water  irom  it.     That  makes  it  slow  of  development 

ctnd  we  have  to  build  a  lateral  system  to  meet  that  condition.     That  is 

l>eing  estimated  for  this  year  and  the  other  estimate  is  for  the  drainage 

iw'ork.     In  two  of  the  additional  units  of  the  project  the  proposition 

lias  been  made  by  the  people  for  cooperative  investigation  surveys. 

We  have  accept.ed  that  proposition  and  propose  to  carry  that  oiit. 

Whether  that  will  lead  to  any  construction  or  not  will  depend  upon  the 

results  of  those  surveys,  and  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to 

decide  upon  it  at  the  present  time.     The  uncertain  condition  of  the 

lower  Klamath  Marshes  is  another  matter  that  we  are  not  ready  to 

take  up  yet.     We  do  not  know  yet  what  should  best  be  done  with 

them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  conditions  there,  particularly  with  regard  to 
drainage,  are  such  that  you  feel  that  it  is  best  to  proceed  rather  slowly 
in  the  development  of  the  project—  is  that  the  general  idea  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  main  thing,  and  some  of  these  extensions 
that  are  proposed  are  relatively  costly,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  most 
of  the  land  is  private  land,  to  let  construction  wait  upon  local  pres- 
sure. When  tne  people  are  active  in  cooperating,  making  surveys, 
etc.,  I  think  they  feel  better  when  the  construction  is  done.  They 
feel  greater  interest  in  it,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing  here.  They 
are  asking  us  to  undertake  these  surveys  partly  at  their  expense.  The 
lower  lands,  however,  are  in  the  category  you  speak  of.  The  results 
of  drainage  must  be  known  before  we  can  completely  settle  them. 

BELLE   FOLTICHE   PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Chairman.  Belle  Fourche  project,  South  Dakota.  You  had 
an  appropriation  of  $144,000.     Was  this  for  any  construction  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  little  construction  work,  an  exten- 
sion of  a  few  miles  on  the  north  main  canal;  a  number  of  laterals  were 
built  and  some  heavy  work  done.  A  siphon  crossing  a  depression 
was  necessary  on  the  main  canal,  and  25  miles  of  lateral  and  2  miles 
of  telephone  line  were  built  out  of  the  appropriation.  That  has  not 
all  been  completed^  but  it  is  in  progress.  Part  of  it  has  been  done 
and  part  of  it  is  being  done. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  to  be  done  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  little  lateral  exten- 
sion and  some  repairs  or  improvement  to  the  paving  on  the  storage 
reservoir  dam.  That  dam  is  paved  on  the  water  side  with  concrete 
blocks,  and  it  is  foimd  necessary  to  grout  them  together  to  prevent 
movement  by  action  of  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  percentage  of  completion  is  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Ninety-three  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  being  operated  now  under  public  notice  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  charges  accrued  are  $146,873,  of 
which  $131,518  have  been  paid;  $15,355  remain  unpaid.  C^ieratioL 
and  maintenance  charges  have  accrued  to  the  amount  of  SI  19,380,  of 
which  $107,608  have  been  paid,  leaving  $11,772  delinquent.  Water 
rental  charges  have  accruea  to  the  extent  of  $1,664  and  have  all  been 
paid. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  pretty  well  paid  up  on  this  project  i 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  doing  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  generally  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  generally  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  condition  is  pretty  good.  The  land  is  pretty 
generally  taken  and  about  half  of  the  land  that  is  taken  is  actuallr 
frrigated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  happened  to  the  suit  that  was  instituted 
with  a  view  to  calling  into  question  the  construction  charge  on  this 
project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  not  pressed,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  dismissed, 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  people  on  the  project  then  have  practically 
accepted  the  condition  as  it  exists  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  have.  Ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  the  people  have  accepted  the  reclamation  extension  act,  and  have 
dropped  the  suit. 

strawberry  valley  project,  UTAH. 

The  Chairman.  Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utah:  In  what  state  of 
completion  is  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Ninety-one  per  cent  as  now  planned. 

The  Chairman.  Was  alf  of  this  monev  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  all  allotted,  and  they  want  more.  This  will 
probably  be  the  only  project  on  which  we  exercised  the  power  to 
expend  10  per  cent  above  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Simply  to  push  along  the  construction.  The  needs 
for  the  additional  10  per  cent,  towever,  are  for  improvement  to  the 
system  which  has  been  built  and  not  for  extension.  We  would  not 
go  beyond  it  for  extension  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  map  [indicating]  shows  the  work  that  has  been  in 

{)rogress  during  this  year  on  the  Ilighline  unit.  This  is  the  High- 
ine  Canal  which  covers  additional  land.  The  work  has  been  budd- 
ing the  laterals  from  that  Highline  and  that  extension  of  that  High- 
line.  The  work  proposed  next  year  is  to  continue  and  complete 
those  extensions.  That  covers  new  land.  In  addition  to  that  we 
deliver  storage  water  from  the  storage  reservoir  to  various  old  sys- 
tems at  the  nead  of  their  works  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
ditches.  They  enter  into  contract  to  pay  by  the  acre-foot  for  the 
water  dehvered  to  them,  and  permanent  contracts  have  been  made 
with  two  of  those  districts  and  there  are  two  more  under  the  associa- 
tion. On  this  project  we  just  began  to  deliver  water  last  summer. 
Rental  charges  to  the  amount  of  $400  have  accrued  and  were  paid. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  the  total  of  the  payments  on  this  project  up 
to  date? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  construction  charges  stand? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Strawberry  project  is  not  opened  under  public 
notice,  that  is,  there  have  been  no  accruals,  but  we  began  delivering 
i^-ater  the  middle  of  last  summer;  a  few  deliveries  were  made  and  $400 
ill  rental  charges  accrued  and  were  all  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  expecting  to  continue  the  building  of  the 
la.terals  and  to  issue  public  notice. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Win  you  be  able  to  issue  public  notice  during  this 
e&lendar  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  portion  of  it. 

OKANOGAN    PROJECT,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Okanogan  project,  Washmgton 
You  had  $51,000  this  year.     In  what  state  of  completion  is  this 
project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Okanogan  project  at*  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will 
l>e  94  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  work  that  we  are  domg  this  year  is  the  lining  of  the 
canals  and  laterals  in  some  places  where  the  soil  is  very  open  and 
where  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  the  water  supply,  and  also 
the  completion  and  testing  of  the  pumping  end  of  the  project.  There 
is  a  pumping  plant  connected  witn  this  project  to  serve  some  part  of 
the  land  m  certain  years,  during  the  low  water  years,  but  in  most  years 
the  lands  are  served  from  the  reservoir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  done  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  proposed  next  vear  to  do  some  road  work  that  is 
necessary  to  get  to  tne  reservoir;  also  improve  the  spillway  and  reser- 
voir where  there  is  some  seepage  that  ought  to  be  corrected ;  also  to 
raise  the  banks  of  the  inlet  canal  into  the  Salmon  Lake  reservoir,  the 
upper  reservoir,  where  the  seepage  from  the  canal  is  flooding  some  of 
the  ceUars  in  the  town  of  Conconully ;  we  had  to  put  in  some  drains  to 
intercept  that  seepage  and  avoid  damage.  That  is  all  of  the  construc- 
tion work  that  is  proposed  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  imder  pumic  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been  imder  public  notice,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  supply  was  deficient,  owing  to  leakage  from  the  canals  and 
low  run-off,  putlic  notice  was  withdrawn.  To  correct  that  condition 
we  have  lined  the  canals  and  built  a  pumping  plant  to  serve  water  in 
extremely  dry  years  and  it  is  now  open  to  public  notice  agam. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  construction  charges  accruing  while  it  was  open 
to  public  notice  amounted  to  $69,000,  of  whicli  only  $16,000  was 
paid,  on  account  of  the  short  water  supply.  Since  it  has  been  on  a 
rental  basis  the  rental  charges  have  accruea  to  the  amount  of  $79,000, 
of  which  $69,000  have  been  paid,  leaving  about  $10,000  delinquent; 
the  operation  and  maintenance  chaises  accrued  have  all  been  paid, 
$35y440.  The  project  is  a  prosperous  one,  and  while  the  people  are 
not  wealthy  they  are  encouraged  and  are  raising  young  orchards. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  very  successml  project. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  what  class  of  charges  did  you  say  there  was  a 
delinquency  of  $10,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Water-rental  charges. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  that  due  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  most  of  it  will  be  paid,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  due  to  any  one  thing  in  particular. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  permanent  delinquency  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  this  project  reasonably  prosperous  during  this 
crop  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  land  to  which  yv^u 
are  prepared  to  furnish  water  was  taking  water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  service  was  ready  to  supply  water  in  1915  to 
10,099  acres,  and  the  acreage  actually  irrigated  during  that  season 
was  7,740  acres — more  than  three-quarters. 

YAKIMA  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Yakima  project,  Washington. 
There  was  appropriated  this  year  $1,250,000.  Was  all  of  that 
allotted  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  all  of  it  has  been  allotted  yet;  $892,000  has  been 
allotted  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  all  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  allotment  or  all  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  all  of  the  allotment.  This  is  one  of  the  projects 
on  which  we  need  an  extension  of  the  present  appropriation  next 
year  because  of  the  infeasibility  of  using  it  all  unless  we  get  it  in  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  on  this  project  i 

Mr.  Davis.  The  work  going  on  there,  at  least  the  largest  work, 
will  be  the  continuation  of  the  construction  of  the  Keechelus  Dam, 
which  is  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Keechelus,  up  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  Yakima.  We  have  cleared  the  timber  from  the 
Bumping  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir  as  well  as  the  Kachess  Reservoir. 
On  the  Sunnyside  unit  of  this  canal  some  enlargement  and  riprapping 
was  done  along  the  main  canal  and  a  few  lateral  extensions.     The 

{)umping  system  was  built  and  the  lining  of  the  Snipes  Mountain 
ateral  was  buUt  and  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  diversion  dam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  project  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What^ortion? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  accruals  of  construction  charges  on  this  project 
are  $991,632,  of  which  $900,846  have  been  paid,  and  $90,786  remain 
unpaid  at  the  present  time,  but  those  are  accruals  as  of  December 
31,  and  they  have  until  June  to  pay  them.  Under  operation  and 
maintenance  the  accrual  charges  are  $633,000,  the  payments  are 
$607,000,  leaving  $26,000  unpaid.  A  portion  of  the  project  in  the 
lower  end  was  under  water  rental  upon  which  the  accruals  are  $56,491 
and  the  pavments  $56,447,  leaving  $44  yet  unpaid,  which  doubtless 
will  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  stage  of  completion  is  this  project  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  project  is  59  per  cent  completed,  or  will  be  at  the 
o«d  of  1910- 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  year  for  which 
von  are  asking  $798,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  the  enlargement  of  a  portion  of  the  main 
oixnal  that  is  necessary  to  supply  water  to  the  extension  that  was 
oompleted  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  are 
>»ome  laterals,  lining  the  extension,  and  the  construction  of  a  small 
p>iimping  system  just  above  the  canal  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
1  own  of  Grandview. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  work  for  the  additional  units  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  will  that  involve  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  About  4,000. 
The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  cost  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  It  will  be  about  $210,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
ipirith  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Grandview  pumping  unit. 
Ooes  the  estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  contemplate  any  ex- 
penditures ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  estimate  does  not  include  any,  but  there  was  an 
appropriation  made  for  it  this  year  and  we  want  authority  to  use 
tnat  next  year. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  You  do  contemplate  •  constructing  that  pumping 
plant  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  the  trouble  of  those  people  will  be  over  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  arrangement  have  you  made  with  them — 
that  they  shall  pay  a  flat  charge,  the  same  as  under  the  gravity 
system,  or  an  increased  chaise? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  flat  charge,  the  same  as  under  the  gravity  system, 
plus  the  cost  of  the  pumping  plant  to  water  the  lands. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  arrangement  satisfactory  to  them  and  has 
it  been  approved? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  been  urging  us  to  sign  a  contract 
to  that  effect  for  some  time  and  have  sent  m  a  great  many  petitions. 
The  nonexpenditure  of  the  current  appropriation  for  the  Grandview 
pumping  plant  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  they,  among  others, 
made  representations  to  the  cost-review  board  that  they  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  the  pumping  plant,  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  was  not  wUling  to  expend  that  money  while 
that  question  remained  in  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  decided  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  has  been  decided  against  them  by  the  central 
board  of  review  and  that  decision  will  be  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion. Now,  the  people  are  urging  us  to  enter  into  a  contract  involv- 
ing that  proposition. 

SHOSHONE   PROJECT,  WYOMING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming.     You 
had  $478,000  for  1916.     Was  all  of  that  allotted  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  $456,000  has  been  allotted  up  to  date. 
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The  Chahiman.  What  has  been  done  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  main  canal  and  laterals  of  the  Frannie  division 
have  been  under  construction;  some  drainage  work  has  been  going 
on  and  the  operation  and  maintenance;  a  little  extension  oi  the 
telephone  line  nas  abo  been  made. 

Tne  CHAiBBiAN'.  Is  this  project  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  portion  of  it  is;  all  oJ  the  land  that  is  being  irrigated 
is.  The  accrual  construction  charges  to  December  31  were  $266,741, 
the  payments  $259,362,  leaving  not  yet  paid  $7,389. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  about  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  On  operation  and  maintenance  the  accruals 
to  December  31  were  $113,589,  the  payments  were  $108,002,  and  un- 
paid $5,586.  The  water  rental  charges  accumulated  amounted  to 
$428  and  that  amount  has  all  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  completion  of  this 
pro j ect  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  consider  that  project  45  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year  you  are  asking  for  $767,000.  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Operate  and  maintain  the  system  that  is  now  building, 
and  continue  the  extension  of  the  Frannie  unit  to  12,000  acres  of 
additional  land;  also  to  continue  the  drainage  work.  It  is  als*^ 
planned  to  construct  some  permanent  buildings  at  Deaver,  Wyo. 
which  will  be  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  Frannie  unit.  A  little 
extension  of  the  telepnone  system,  of  course,  is  required  also. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  this  estimate  complete  the  Frannie  unit  when 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  (^[uite. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  that  you  intend  to  use  about  $8,000  for 
surveys,  estimates,  and  designs  for  the  WiUwood  Canal  system.  That 
is  with  a  view  of  undertaking  that  unit  next,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  for  considering  that;  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose 
of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  anticipate  anything  in  the  way  of  the 
examination  of  the  High  Line  during  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  very  well  examined. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  your  present  thought  or  intent  to  construct  the 
WiUwood  unit  f  oUowing  the  Frannie  unit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Following  the  completion  of  the  Frannie;  yes,  sir;  that, 
I  think,  will  be  wise. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  probably  begin  that  unden  the  next  appro- 
priation following  this  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Perhaps  so,  depending  on  how  much  land  is  taken. 
There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  Frannie  unit  which  will  not  be 
covered  by  next  year's  appropriation;  a  portion  east  of  the  drainage 
line  that  comes  down  in  the  middle  of  tne  Frannie  unit  will  not  be 
covered  by  this  appropriation.  Of  the  41,000  acres  of  the  Frannie 
unit  there  are  about  20,000  acres  still  remaining  to  be  constructed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  After  the  fiscal  year  1917  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Davis,  have  you  made  any  investigation  of  the 
power  possibilities  of  the  Shoshone  Dam  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  are  very  great,  however. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  has  been  a  verjr  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
tlie  last  few  months  about  the  necessity  or  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  power  for  the  purpose  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  order  that  we  may  become  independent  of  foreign 
countries  in  the  matter  of  certain  fertilizers  and  certain  chemicals 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  powder.  Have  you  investigated 
that  situation  with  a  view  to  development  along  those  lines  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
power  which  could  be  developed  in  connection  with  that  reservoir 
advantageously. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  development  would  fit  into  the  extension 
of  the  project  over  the  High  Line  Canal,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  would,  of  course,  require  an  additional  ex- 
penditure, but  a  portion  of  the  work  would  be  used  for  both  purposes, 
for  the  power  and  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Everytmng  that  is  necessary  for  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air  is  to  be  lound  in  the  immeaiate  vicinity,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  commercial  chemist  to  answer 
that  authoritatively.  I  know  that  some  of  the  processes  that  they 
have  reauire  the  use  of  coke  and  that  no  cheap  coke  is  avaUable  there. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  But  Ume  and  sulphur  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  thev  are  all  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Fertilizers  that  will  stand  long  shipment  and 
still  have  a  large  amount  of  plant  food  in  them  require  the  use  of 
phosphate  rock,  so  that  you  must  have  the  phosphate  and  nitrate  in 
the  same  fertilizers  to  stand  long  shipment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Phosphate  rock  is  m  the  immediate  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  supposed  to  be  some  within  reach,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  large  areas  of  phosphate  in  that  locality  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  horsepower  that 
could  be  developed  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  follows.) 

During  the  three  months  of  heaviest  irrigation  demand,  June,  July,  and  August, 
there  will  be  available  for  power  purposes  a  mean  flow  of  1,340  second-feet;  the  peak, 
occurring  usually  in  Jul]^,  being  about  1,500  second-feet.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  the  records  indicate  that  an  average  flow  of  980  second-feet  can  be  relied 
upon.  This  water  can  be  used  for  developing  power  at  a  230-foot  drop  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  3 J  miles  below  the  dam,  at  the  head  of  the  Highline  Canal. 
Computing  the  horsepower  that  can  be  developed  at  this  drop  from  the  above  data, 
we  get  the  following: 


Gro68 
horse- 
power. 


Approxi- 
mate net 
horse- 
power 
(80  per 
cent  efB- 
dency). 


During  June,  July,  and  August 35.000  i       2«,000 

puling  remainder  of  year 25.000         20,000 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  very  large  amount,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  large  amount,  and  there  would  be  t 
great  deal  more  in  summer  than  in  winter,  of  course. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  all  going  to  waste  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  power  is  aU  running  to  waste  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  a  development  that  would  fit  in  and  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Highline  construction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  we  reach  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

COOPERATIVE     AND     OTHER     MISCELLANEOUS     INVESTIGATIONS      (SEC- 
ONDARY projects). 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  cooperative  and  other 
miscellaneous  investigations  (secondary  projects).  You  had  S50.(H)<) 
this  year.     What  was  done  this  j^ear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  work  done  this  year  with  the  appropriation  for 
secondary  projects  was  the  cooperative  investigation  of  various  irri- 
gation possibilities  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  upcm 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  Colorado  River  is  an 
international,  interstate,  and  navigable  stream,  and  has  in  those 
three  respects  national  interest  attached  to  it.  It  is  very  important 
because  of  the  international  complications.  The  Mexicans  can  use 
a  large  amount  of  the  water  and  the  Americans  can  use  it  all,  and  a 
division  of  that  water  requires  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 
It  is  expected  to  continue  that  work  with  the  appropriation  asked 
for  and  take  up  such  other  work  where  there  is  sufficient  local  intercut 
and  good  prospects  of  the  local  interests  putting  up  a  portion  of  the 
cost.  Outside  of  the  Colorado  River  drainage  it  is  not  now  contem- 
plated to  do  any  considerable  amount  of  work  except  cooperative 
work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  cooperative  assistance  have  you  had  in 
connection  with  this  Colorado  River  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  contribution  of  money  and  cooperation  has 
been  only  by  the  State  of  Wvoming;  I  have  forgotten  how  much  that 
was.  In  addition  to  the  nnancial  cooperation  the  State  has  also 
contributed  the  advice  of  the  State  engineer  and  other  State  officials 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  those  problems.  A  report  is  now  in 
preparation. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Is  the  service  called  on  very  much  for  work  along 
these  lines  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  nas  been  in  the  last  two  years  quite  a  good  deal, 
and  we  could  use  in  that  way  a  good  deal  more  than  this  appropria- 
tion. We  estimated  more  last  year,  but  the  committee  cut  it  down, 
so  that  we  made  our  estimate  more  modest  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  modify  this  wording  to  some 
extent;  why  is  that  ?     It  is  on  page  616. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  only  accidental.  That  relates  to  secon- 
danr  projects. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  now  is,  ''For  surveys  and  investigations 
of  secondary  projects,''  and  you  want  to  change  it  to  read,  **For 
cooperative  and  other  miscellaneous  investigations  (secondary 
projects)." 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  simply  brings  in  the  idea  of  cooperation.     I  do  not 
know  why  that  change  was  made.     I  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  not  confine  it  to  cooperative  investiga- 
tions, would  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  says,  *'and  other  misceUaneons  investiga- 
tions.'* 

The  Chairman.  H.  R.  6432  is  a  biU  providing  an  appropriation  of 
SI, 000  for  an  investigation  to  ascertam  the  feasibihty  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  irrigating  ditches  in  the  Estancia  Valley, 
N.  Mex.  Such  surveys  as  are  described  in  this  bill  are  within  the 
authority  of  the  Reclamation  Service  imder  this  appropriation,  if  it 
were  deemed  advisable  to  incur  the  expense  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained  through  this 
bill  would  be  to  get  $1,000  out  of  the  Treasury  instead  of  from  the 
reclamation  fund? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  quite  an  important  advantage. 
The  Chairman.  H.  R.  8812  is  a  Dill  appropriating  $2,500  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  as  to  the  most  feasible 
site  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a  reservoir  near  the  Los 
Binos  and  San  Antonio  Rivers,  in  the  coimties  of  Rio  Arriba  and 
Taos,  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

H.  R.  8813  is  a  bill  appropriating  $1,500  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  investigate,  to  ascertain,  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir,  irrigating  ditches,  and  an  irrigation  project 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  in  the  county  oi  Sandoval,  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

H.  R.  8814  is  a  bill  providing  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  as  to  the  most  feasible 
site  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a  reservoir  near  the  head 
of  the  Canjilon  and  Cebolla  Creeks,  in  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba,  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Investigations  of  the  character  described  in  these  bills  would  be 
possible  imder  this  authorization  if  the  Reclamation  Service  de- 
termined that  it  was  advisable  to  make  such  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  there  would  not  be  money  enough 
for  all  of  those  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  They  carry  $5,000  or  $6,000  altogether. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  could  imdertake  those  investigations  if  you 
felt  that  they  were  of  sufficient  importance  as  compared  with  other 
investigations  that  you  are  carrying  on  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  appropriation  mentioned  there  of 
$1,000  to  investigate  possible  irrigation  projects  would  not  much 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  a  party  there  and  back.  It  would 
not  be  suflScient  to  maxe  any  investigations  that  would  be  of  value. 
It  might  enable  us  to  send  a  man  in  there  to  measure  a  few  streams 
and  to  look  the  situation  over  to  see  whether  a  survey  would  be  justi- 
fied. That  is  about  all  that  could  be  done  with  that  money.  The 
sums  proposed  are  totally  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  H.  R.  10646  is  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Black  Canyon  irrigation  project,  in 
southern  Idaho,  to  ascertain  its  cost  and  feasibility.  Has  any  survey 
been  made  there  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  There  has  been  a  survey  made  of  the  irrigation  district. 
The  Reclamation  Service  has  tnade  nothing  but  a  reconnoisance 
looking  to  the  future,  but  has  made  no  survey.  That  reconnoisance 
was  made  years  ago  and  it  looked  so  unpromising  that  we  never 
followed  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  contemplating  supplying  water  to  some 
of  the  people  up  in  that  district,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  making  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  covering  them  from  the  Boise  River  instead  of  from  the  Payette 
River.  I  found  on  my  desk  yesterday  a  protest  from  the  Boi^ 
Valley  against  it,  because  they  want  the  water  used  on  the  south 
side  so  that  the  Payette  water  can  be  used  on  the  north  side. 

The  Chairman.  H.  R.  10647  is  a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Kings  Hill  irrigation  system  in  southern 
Idaho,  and  providing  for  the  completion  of  said  system  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.     Are  you  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  1  know  where  it  is,  and  I  know  something  about  it. 
It  was  a  Carey  Act  project  that  failed.  The  works  were  not  well 
constructed,  and  it  was  never  completed.  Something  like  S1,OOOkO00. 
I  believe,  was  expended  on  it.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  some  receiver's  certificates  were  issued  in  order  to  continue  the 
delivery  of  water  and  to  make  some  urgent  repairs.  Receivers^  cer- 
tificates to  the  extent  of  $31,000  were  issued  for  that  purpose,  and 
after  that  it  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale.  The  State  of  Iddio  bought  it 
in  for  the  amount  of  the  receiver's  certificates,  or  $31,000,  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  State  owns  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  of  Idaho  owns  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  understanding. 

EXPENDITURES   NOT  TO   EXCEED  RECLAMATION   FUND. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  law,  appearing  on  page  618,  provides 
that  "no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended,  nor  shall  the  United  States 
be  obligated  to  expend,  during  the  fiscal  year  1916,  on  any  reclamation 

E reject  appropriated  for  herein  an  amoimt  in  excess  of  the  sum 
erein  appropriated  therefor,  nor  shall  the  whole  expenditures  or 
obligations  incurred  for  all  of  such  projects  for  the  fiscal  year  1916 
exceed  the  whole  amount  in  the  'reclamation  fund'  for  that  fiscal 
year.''     You  ask  to  have  that  eliminated? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  include  it  in  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  have  it  in  our  former  estimates.  The  com- 
mittee put  that  in.  That  is  the  committee's  idea.  We  do  not 
object  to  it,  however. 

APPROPRIATIONS   TO   BE    INTERCHANOEABLE. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  us  to  increase  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  the  amount  that  can  be  transferred  from  one  project  to  another i! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  expend  the 
entire  appropriation,  so  that  what  can  be  done  may  be  economically 
done. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  it  operating  this  year  on  the  10  per  cent 
l>asis? 

Mr.  Datib.  It  requires  us  to  hold  the  allotments  down,  and  it 
r^^.ally  cuts  our  appropriations  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  appropriations  were  available  for  two  years, 
A^ould  that  meet  the  situation  ? . 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  help  out  some.  That  would,  in  the  main, 
obviate  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  said  awhile  ago  that  there  was  only  one  proj- 
:?t  on  which  you  made  a  change. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  so  far;  but,  you  see,  the  year  is  not  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  because  the  work  was  progressing  more 
^»idly  than  was  anticipated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  because  we  expended  the  appropria- 
tion on  construction  work,  and  some  things  arose  in  the  operation  of 
it.  There  were  some  small  matters  that  aggregated  nearly  10  per 
cent,  and  we  concluded  to  carry  them  with  tiiat  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  desirabihty  of  being  able  to  spend 
all  of  your  money  in  one  year,  do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
increasing  that  percentage? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  places  where  the  appropriation  is  very 
small  that  10  per  cent  is  so  trivial  that  it  gives  no  leeway  to  speak  of 
for  meeting  contingencies  and  emergencies;  but  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  made  a  record  tnis  year  that  ou^ht  to  give  the 
committee  some  confidence  in  our  ability  to  stay  insioe  of  our  appro- 
priations and  to  use  them  with  caution.  However,  we  can  get  alone 
with  10  per  cent,  although  it  means  that  we  can  not  allot  the  fufl 
amount. 

permanent  appropriation  of  repayments. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  619  you  have  this  provision: 

All  moneys  refanded  except  repayments  of  construction  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance chtfgee,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  project  from  or  on  account  of  which  the  collection  is  made  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  exi>enditure  in  like  manner  as  if  said  sum  had  been  specifically  appropriated 
for  said  project  in  this  act:  Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  hereinabove  appropriated  for 
the  several  projects  there  shall  be  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  office  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  the  general  field  offices  of  the  Reclamation  Service  the  proportionate 
amount  of  such  expenses  assessed  against  each  of  the  several  projects  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause — ''except  repayments  of 
construction  and  operation  and  maintenance  charges?'' 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  a  number  of  incidental  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  projects,  such  as  running  mess  houses  and  hospitals,  and  in 
a  few  cases  mercantile  stores,  where  there  is  a  continual  income  and 
outgo.  They  show  abnost  always  some  profit.  We  have  to  include 
that  in  our  statement  of  gross  investment,  and  it  makes  the  appro- 
priation look  larger  than  it  is,  because  that  money  keeps  coming 
back.  Now,  if  we  could  use  the  income  from  this  to  balance  the 
outgo 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  would  be  making  a  permanent 
appropriation,  something  that  Congress  is  always  reluctant  to  maJce. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  a  permanent  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  permanent  appropriation  of  these 
proceeds. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  simply  like  selling  anything  that  the  service 
owns.     We  have  a  general  law  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  latter  part  of  that  provision  new? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  proviso  is  new  so  far  as  tnis  bill  is  concerned,  but 
I  think  we  have  that  authority  already.  It  was  put  in  there  to 
cover  that,  however. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  You  gave  us  this  same  authoritv  last  year.  I 
do  not  understand  why  it  should  be  indicated  as  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  should  not  have  been  in  italics. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  It  was  worded  a  little  differently.  Here  is  the 
way  it  was  last  year — it  says,  "  including  salaries  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.'* 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  You  are  doing 
that  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

reappropriation  of  unexpended  balances. 

[See  p.  1612.] 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  us  to  reappropriate  the 
unexpended  balances  under  these  various  appropriations.  This  is 
for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  cases  do  you  anticipate  there  will  be  any 
necessity  for  this? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  four  that  we  know  of  now,  and  we  will  run 
against  minor  difficulties  in  almost  every  case.  There  will  be  minor 
adjustments  that  will  involve  more  or  less  trouble,  and  there  is  some 
lack  of  economy  in  making  adjustment  between  one  year  and  another. 

The  Chairman.  To  which  four  do  you  refer  particularly? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  four  that  I  have  in  mind  now  are  Grandview  on 
the  Yakima  project,  dramage  on  the  Boise  project,  and  the  Nortli 
Platte  project.    Those  are  the  most  important  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  important  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  aU  cases  it  is  on  account  of  unforseen  delays  that 
may  make  it  impossible  to  complete  the  work  on  force  accounts  in 
the  present  year.  It  is  work  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  an  eco- 
nomical way  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  it  is  not  economical 
to  postpone  it  until  the  1st  of  July,  or  to  stop  work  on  the  1st  of  July. 

condition  of  reclamation  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  now  make  a  general  statement  regarding 
the  reclamation  fund  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  shown  in  this  statement  [indicatingl. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimated  balance  of  fimds  available  Julv  1, 
1916,  is  stated  at  $3,000,000.  Does  this  estimated  balance  exclude 
the  total  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  this  year,  or  does  it  include 
them? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  expenditures  authorized  by  the 
commission  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriations. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Estimated  balance  of  funds  available  July  1,  1916 $3, 000,  OOO 

2 .  E^stimated  cash  receipts  from  public-land  sales,  July  1, 1916, 

to  June  30,  1917 $2,750,000 

3.  Estimated  receipts  from  construction  repayments,  July  1, 

1916,  to  June  30,  1917 1, 137, 000 

4.  E^stimated  receipts  from  operation  and  maintenance  repay- 

ments, July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 1, 474, 000 

5.  Estimated  receipts  from  miscellaneous  repayments,  July  1, 

1916,  to  June  30,  1917 414,000 

O.    E^stimated  receipts  from  incidental  operations,  July  1,  1916, 

to  June  30,  1917 527,000 

Total 6, 302, 000 

7.  Total  estimated  cash  resources,  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 9, 302, 000 

8.  Estimated  expenditures  fiscal  year  1917  (July  1, 1916,  to  June  30,  1917).    8,  938, 000 

9.  Estimated  balance  of  funds  available,  July  1,  1917 364,000 

Now,  your  estimated  expenditures,  that  is,  the  estimates  submitted, 
are  $8,938,000,  and  if  we  appropriate  in  addition  certain  unexpended 
sums,  how  can  we  tell  whether  that  would  be  within  or  beyond  the 
estimated  balance  here  of  $364,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  could  not,  but  the  prohibition  against  expending 
beyond  the  fund  takes  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  much  smaller  fund  than  was  estimated 
to  be  available  for  tlie  current  year;  to  what  is  that  due? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  expenditure  of  the  bond  issue.  There  were 
$8,000,000  of  the  bond  issue  available,  but  that  has  been  largely 
expended. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  exhaust  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  will  exhaust  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  estimate  here  of  a  bond  issue. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  $3,000,000  covers  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  included  in  what  comes  over  from  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

I>AMAOES    TO     LANDS    AND     IMPROVEMENTS     AND    COMPENSATION     TO 

INJURED   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  amounts  paid  for  damages  to  the  owners  of  private  lands 
or  private  property,  and  the  amounts  paid  as  compensation  for 
injuries.     You  can  put  those  two  figures  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wilfdo  so. 

(The  statements  follow .) 
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Statement  of  amounts  paid  for  damoges  to  land  and  improvements,  under  act  of  Marrh 

1915  (38  Stat.y  859). 


Frq}ect. 


Boise.... 
Klamath. 
Shoshone. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Total. 


Claimant. 


Frances  Harris 

Oarrie  Merrill 

Jens  and  Bena  Johnson . 

D.W.Scott 

J.  S.  and  Lucfnda  Nebel, 

A.  E.Binehart 

J.F.  Waters 

J.  T.  Brosius 

James  R.  Boggs 

Fred  H.  Bassett 

F.L.Smith 

G.  A.Beal 

J.  Stant.  Brown 

JohnH.  Smith 

Frank  B  ocger 

Henry  G  ifford 

Mrs.  Dave  Bassett 

L.  KineleT 

Jacob  £.  Amend 

D.  A.  Keele 

Seth  Burgman 

Mrs.  May  Renshaw 

James  Brown 

Henry  M.  Glfford 

S.B.  Parkins 

D.  E.  Bassett 

JohnH.Tllley 

A.S.Chilcott 

Albert  E.  Gifford 

Mary  £.  Snvder 

Coe  H.  Robbins 

Lrma  C.  Garlow 

Nels  Nordquist 

J.  D.  Buchanan 

Chas.  A.  Bradbury 

Claus  Andren '. 

Eli  Jemberg 


Ir 


94.04 

I9D.9> 
33D.0e 

175-  >.' 
141.  2i 
&.  3C* 
143. 2.> 
194.00 

32.01: 
160L0O 

67-50 
321.00 
oM.00 

27. » 
121.  od 
334. 'V 
3ia2S 
3SS.T5 

4a.  CO 

068.50 

80.00 
2,461.67 
1»030.00 

%4SS.50 
3, 198. 13 
1,890.63 
953.16 
2,196.88 


29,489l96 


Compensation  paid  to  employees  under  Act  of  May  30, 1908. 


Project. 


Salt  River 

Yuma 

Orland 

Klamath 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Minidoka 

Boise 

Snake  River  storage. 

Garden  City 

Blackfeet  (Indian).. . 
Flathead  (Indian)... 
Fort  Peck  (Indian).. 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

St.  Mary  storage 


1915 


S718. 10 

332.64 

42.50 


1,329.06 


362.25 

6,546.38 

196.75 


208.34 
2i9."79 


Total 
Aug.  1, 
1908,  to 
Dec.  31, 

1915. 


$18,288.86 

22,949.19 

749.90 

2,082.92 

11,459.32 

20,618.42 

7,132.66 

62,817.72 

4,911.20 

77.46 

2,201.41 

3,173.27 

44.16 

609.15 

2,277.65 

1,206.10 


Project. 


Sun  River 

Lower  Yellowstone 

North  Platte.... 

Truckee-Carson. 

Carlsbad 

Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota  pumping. 

Bellefourche 

Strawberry  Valley 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Shoshone 

Umatilla 


Total. 


1915 


1299.25 

43.20 

249.00 


2,311.68 
39.00 


206.  OS 


1,006.45 

230.70 

38.40 


14,381.57 


Total 
Aug.  1. 
1908,  to 
Dec.  31, 

1915. 


S3,S7«.«8 

3,729.28 

9,273.81 

4,597.60 

33.00 

16,573.65 

1,095.57 

1,231.08 

12,786.47 

360.75 

14,739.02 

5,607.43 

116.40 


233,510.13 
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RECLAMATION   BECORD. 

The  Chairman.  Also  insert  a  statement  showing  how  much  it  costs 
issue  the  Reclamation  Record. 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.     The  cost  of  that  is  approximately  $6,000  a 

I  will  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

€~^08t  of  printing  the  Reclamation  Record  from  Jan.  1,  1915,  to  Dec.  SI,  1915,  inclusive. 


Mcnth. 


Cost  of 
printing. 


J  aniiary . . 
I'^'ebruary, 

M  arch 

AprU 

Nlay. 


J  line 

Jiily 

A  ujnist 

i^eptember . 
October... 
Kovember. 
L>eoemb«r. 


$43&45 
451.40 
520.42 
48S.66 
474.06 
562.41 
483.38 
476.95 
447.54 
436.49 
436.77 
432.23 


Time  of  clerk  edfting  copy. 
Total  cost 


5,64&78 
400.00 


6,048.78 


Edition. 


12,000 
13,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12^000 


145,000 


Number 
of  pages. 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
4% 


The  printing  has  been  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  cost  of  printing  averages  about 
S4  7D.  73  per  month.  On  the  basis  of  an  estimated  area  of  800,000  irrigated  acres  in  1915,  the  cost  of  the  Record 
in  1915  per  irrigated  acre  is  seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
provision  appearing  on  page  108  of  the  printing  bill,  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  hereaiteF  no  journal,  magazine,  periodical,  or  other  similar 
publication  shall  be  established  and  issued  regularly  by  any  branch  or  officer  of  the 
Government  service  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Legal  men  do  not  think  that  prohibits  the  Reclaniation  Record, 
because  it  applies  to  those  hereafter  established;  but  if  the  commit- 
tee thinks  otnerwise  we  would  like  to  have  a  proviso  in  the  bill 
covering  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  bill  has  not  yet  become  a  law. 


Wednesday,  February  16,  1916. 
road  from  phoenix,  ariz.,  to  the  roosevelt  dam. 

[See  p.  678.] 

STATEMEHT   OF  HOH.   CABL  HATDEH,  A  BEPSESENTATIVE 
IV   CONGBSSS   FBOM   THE   STATE   OF  ABIZOHA. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  House  joint  reso- 
lution 144,  providing  for  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  the  Roosevelt 
Road  in  Arizona.  This  resolution  requests  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  the  Roosevelt  Road,  hereto- 
fore constructed  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in  Mari- 
copa County,  Ariz.,  to  be  immediately  available  and  the  work  done 
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and  the  money  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  ^rvice. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  recefved  a  large 
number  of  telegrams  relative  to  this  matter,  and  I  shall  read  a  few  of 
them  to  you.  The  first  one  is  from  the  governor  of  Arizona,  dated 
January  27: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  January  27,  1916. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington: 

In  view  of  serious  hardships  imposed  upon  people  of  central  Arizona  by  recent 
floods,  which  greatly  impaij^d  transportation  facilities,  I  qamestly  indorse  movement 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  reasonable  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  repairing  of  the 
Boose velt  Highway,  which  is  said  to  be  impassable.  I  feel  sure  that  any  support 
which  you  may  give  to  this  matter  will  be  heartily  appreciated  by  thousand^  of 
Arizona's  people. 

Geo.  W.  p.  Hunt,  Governor. 

I  also  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  Mesa  Commercial 
aub: 

Mesa,  Ariz.,  January  27,  1916, 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Five  miles  of  Roosevelt  Road  waished  out.  People  here  spent  about  $600,000  to 
construct  and  maintain  this  road,  which  is  mostly  within  forest  reserve,  Msiricopa 
Ck)unty.  Funds  exhausted  caring  for  repairs  of  other  flood  damage  and  no  other 
source  of  help.  Urge  appropriation  $20,000  for  repairs  under  direction  of  Forest  or 
Reclamation  Service.  Tnis  request  made  by  Mesa  Commercial  Club  and  city  of 
Mesa. 

Max  Viault,  Mayor. 

Mesa  Commebcial  Ci.ua. 

I  received  a  similar  telegram  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Phoenix  on  that  smae  day. 

Senator  Smith  of  Arizona  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  telegram  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Februarys,  1916. 
Carl  Hayden,  Washington y  D.  C. 

Senator  Smith  introduced  Senate  joint  resolution  88,  appropriating  from  Treasury 
$20,000  for  repairs  all  washed  out  portion  within  national  torest.  Impossible  secure 
consent  water  users  for  additional  expenditure.  This  road  project  costs  already  enor- 
mous and  see  no  chance  of  any  help  from  this  end.  Amount  mentioned  (120,000)  will 
only  make  road  passable.  Last  year  county  gave  outright  $3,000  for  rei)air8,  although 
haa  no  legal  right.  This  year  other  flood  damage  renders  county  aid  impossible. 
Local  water  users'  association  as  individuals  helping  take  care  of  balance.  Above 
$20,000  necessary  put  road  fairly  decent  shape. 

Harry  Welch. 


I  have  a  number  of  other  telegrams  which  I  shall  submit  for  the 
record: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  January  27, 1916. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Have  received  wire  from  Secretarv  Lane  and  replied  at  length  to-ni^hl.  Entire 
valley  a  imit  in  urging  something  be  done  quickly.  Please  help.  Conditions  grc»win<r 
worse.    Please  also  notify  Senators  Smith  and  Ashurst  and  report  success. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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PnoENix,  Ari/..,  February  7. 
Hon.  Carl  Haydex,  Washington^  D.  (\: 

The  State  needs  your  help  to  secure  apprrpriation  for  Roosevelt  Road.  Catllemen 
very  much  interested  in  this  important  hij^hway,  which  serves  p^reat  number  of  our 
members.  Are  sure  you  can  do  something  for  the  State,  and  are  countinu;  on  you. 
Ho]>e  to  have  word  by  return  that  joint  resolution  of  Senator  Smith  is  also  introduced 
into  House  and  that  favorable  action  will  Vie  taken  at  once. 

I  .  L.  Harmon, 
President  Ari'^ova  Cattle  Growers^  Association . 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  February  8,  1916. 
Oari<  Hayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington y  D,  C: 

Re<}ue6t  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  ^et  early  action  on  $20,000  appro- 
priation for  repairing  road  to  Rooeevelt  Dam.  Being  in  forest  reserve  our  county 
officials  can  not  legsuly  take  up  the  matter.  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
already  asked  this. 

City  Commission  op  Phoenix. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  February  8y  1916. 
Carl  Haydbn, 

Member  of  Congress ,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Phoenix  asks  that  you  endeavor  to 
pet  immediate  action  on  appropriation  for  $20,000  for  repair  of  Roosevelt  Road,  which, 
18  in  forest  reserve  and  can  not  be  taken  up  by  local  authorities.  This  appropriation 
asked  by  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Wm.  L.  Pinnby,  President. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  February  8, 1916. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Secretary  Lane  wired  7th  instant  asking  that  we  wire  Secretary  Agriculture  re  impor- 
tance appropriation  for  road  in  forest  reserve.  Also  stated  that  water  users  have  not 
expressed  desire  that  road  be  repaired.  They  want  road  repaired,  but  have  spent 
so  much  on  this  rcMeid  which  is  not  now  essential  to  operation  of  project  and  the  project 
has  cost  80  much  that  they  object  to  further  costs. 

J.  C.  Norton, 
President  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  February  8,  1916. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Board  of  Supervisors  of  Maricopa  County  would  appreciate  your  e£fort8  to  get 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  repair  of  Roosevelt  Dam  Highwajr  already  asked  for  by 
Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  are  unable  to  take  up  this  matter  owing  to  the 
roftd  being  on  Government  forest  reserve. 

Frank  Luke,  Chairman. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  February  8, 1916. 
Hon.  Oarl  Haydbn, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C: 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Phoenix  requests  you  to  please  use  all  possible  e£forts  to  rush 
appropriation  of  $20,000  asked  for  by  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  rebuilding 
Roosevelt  Highway,  as  this  road  is  out  of  county  or  State  jurisdiction. 

John  Dennett,  jr..  President. 
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Gentlemen,  the  Roosevelt  Road  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$600,000,  reimbursable  imder  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  bv  the  farmers  imder  the  Salt  River  project.  The  water 
users  feel  tnat  having  this  large  sum  of  money  charged  to  them  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  contribute  anything  more  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  road,  but  that  there  should  be  an  appropriation  by  Congress 
of  $20,000  out  of  the  Treasury  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
recent  floods. 

The  Chairman.  This  road  was  built  as  a  necessity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  addition  to  the  money  that  was 
spent  from  the  reclamation  fimd  in  building  it,  the  people  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  donated  $75,000  toward  its  construction. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  it  now  for  &nv 
governmental  purpose. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Oi  course,  the  Reclamation  Service  would  save  money 
if  they  had  a  road  leading  directly  from  the  dam  to  the  lands  under 
the  project,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
project,  because  they  could  travel  from  Phoenix  to  the  dam  by  way 
of  Bowie  and  Globe,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles,  instead  of  75 
miles  by  the  Roosevelt  Road. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  this  road  has  been  washed  out  3 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  will  remember  that  when  you  came  from  Fish 
Creek  on  your  way  to  Roosevelt,  the  road  ran  aiong  the  river 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interposing).  How  far  is  Fish  Creek  from  the  Roose- 
velt Dam  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  About  20  miles. 

Mr.  Borland.  Fish  Creek  is  along  that  very  bad  hill. 

Mr.  Hayden.  X^s.  You  came  down  the  road  to  Salt  River  and 
the  road  then  paralleled  the  river  for  about  four  miles  and  a  half. 
In  this  recent  flood  there  was  nearly  12  feet  of  water  running  over 
the  spillways  of  the  dam.  The  flood  covered  the  entire  roadway  for 
four  miles  and  a  half  along  the  river  and  washed  it  out,  so  that  it  is 
now  nothing  but  an  impassable  bed  of  rocks. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  the  roadway  along  the  Salt  Riyer  which  is 
washed  out. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  very  narrow  there,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  places;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  road  is  between  Fish  Creek  Hill  and  the  Roose- 
velt Dam. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  right  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  the  situation:  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
local  water  users,  and  as  I  have  said,  they  say  that  since  there  now  is 
a  charge  of  $600,000  against  their  land  for  the  cost  of  the  original 
construction  of  this  road,  they  believe  that  the  public  interest  is  such 
that  Congress  should,  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare,  or  for  any  other 
reason  you  may  care  to  assign,  appropriate  $20,000  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  improve  this  road. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  appropriate  a  gratuity  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  improving  the  road  here  any  more  than  at  any  other 
place?  If  this  road  has  any  value  it  is  of  value  to  the  water  users  and 
not  to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  There  are  a  great  many  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
XJnited  States  traveling  over  this  roaa.  Under  an  arrangement 
^which  the  Southern  Pacmc  Railroad  Co.  has  made  they  detour  people 
at  Bowie  and  Maricopa  and  carry  them  around  by  automobile  so  that 
t^hey  can  see  this  great  work  of  reclamation  ana  the  scenic  beauties 
Along  this  highway  which  is  described  in  the  company's  advertising 
literature  as  the  "Apache  trail.'' 

Mr*  Borland.  You  have  a  bus  line  or  an  automobile  line  running 
from  Globe  to  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  every  day  when  the  road  is  in  repair. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Anyone  buying  a  ticket  to  or  from  California,  by  the 
p&yment  of  $20  extra,  can  take  this  side  trip  which  allows  passengers 
to  leave  the  main  line,  visit  the  Roosevelt  Dam  for  a  day,  and  tnen 
return  to  the  main  line. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Southern  Pacific  make  any  offer  to  do  any 
part  of  this  work  to  keep  up  that  highly  remunerative  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  made  any  such  offer. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  should  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  this  work.  They  have  merely  provided  a  facility 
whereby  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  see  this  great 
dam  and  the  reclaimed  land  below  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  do  that  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  portion  of  the  roadway  which  is  flooded  in  a 
forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  the  telegrams  that  I  have  submitted  to  you 
say  that  because  this  road  is  within  a  national  forest  reserve,  therefore 
the  county  and  the  State  government  are  not  authorized  to  expend 
money  in  repairing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  pass  a  resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  State  or  by  the  county  within  the  forest  reserve  any 
money  necessary  to  repair  the  road;  will  that  help  them  out? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  a  county  or  a  State  is  prohibited  from  making  expenditures  for 
roads  in  a  national  forest.     How  about  that,  Mr.  Mondell  ? 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  your  State  statutes. 
In  the  absence  of  any  prohibition  in  your  statutes,  if  it  is  a  public 
road,  the  county  could  spend  its  money  on  it.  Unless  there  is  some 
very  unusual  situation  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  authority  of 
the  county  officials  to  repair  the  road.  Many,  I  think,  I  may  say 
hundreds  of  miles  of  roaa  within  forest  reserves  are  repaired  every 
year  with  county  funds  in  the  various  Western  States.  There  are 
counties  in  some  of  the  mountain  States,  the  major  portion  of  whose 
territory  and  roads  are  in  forest  reserves.  Not  only  do  I  know  of  no 
legal  reason  why  the  county  or  the  conmnmity  should  not  repair  the 
road,  but  I  can  think  of  no  theory  on  which  tms  committee  could  ap- 
propriate for  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  know  that  there  are  counties  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
that  are  wholly  within  forest  reserves,  and  they  do  spend  money  on 
the  roads. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  State  money  or  county  money  could  be 
used  unless  you  have  different  laws  on  the  subject  than  we  have  in 
Wyoming.  At  any  rate  the  item  has  not  been  estimated  for.  Its 
neither  a  project  approved  or  a  work  in  progress,  and  therefore  if  we 
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were  to  attempt  to  appropriate  for  it  the  item  would  so  out  on  a  point 
of  order.  Until  there  is  some  further  legislation  toucning  the  matter, 
much  as  I  sympathize  with  my  friend  from  Arizona,  in  the  demand  his 
constituents  have  made  upon  him,  I  can't  think  of  any  possible  theory 
under  which  such  an  item  could  be  placed  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Congress  did  not  specifically  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Haydex.  The  Roosevelt  Road  was  constructed  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  in  order  to  convey  material  to  the  dam.  The  work  was 
done  under  authority  of  the  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  it  entirely  built  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Entirely  by  tne  Government.  The  cost  of  it,  over 
$600,000,  is  charged  to  the  farmers  under  the  Salt  River  project. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  county  did  not  build  the  road? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  you  have  this  road  free  from  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  road  is  a  part  of  the  works  of  the  project,  and  the 
money  spent  in  building  it  is  assessed  against  the  water  users. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  are  away  down  there  below  Phoenix  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  necessary  to  build  this  road  in 
order  to  move  the  machinery  and  suppUes  to  the  dam  when  it  was 
under  construction. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  road  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  project. 
charged  against  it  as  other  necessary  road  construction  in  and  about 
projects  is  charged.  This  road  unaoubtedly  resulted  in  a  lai^e  net 
savmg  in  the  project,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  general  legislation 
must  DC  taken  care  of  locally  as  other  roads  so  built  are. 

Mr.  Hayden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Reclamation  Service  engi- 
neers claim  that  by  this  expenditure  for  the  road,  they  made  a  net 
saving  of  nearly  $1,000,000  on  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  Government  built  it,  and  you  get  the  benefit 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  one  sense  that  is  true,  but  the  water  users  are  in 
debt  to  the  United  States  for  the  money  heretofore  advanced  to 
construct  this  highway. 


Tuesday,  March  14,  1916. 

ALASKAN  RAILROAD. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  C.  EDES,  CHAIEMAN  ALASKAV 
ENGIITEEBIirG  COMMISSION,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MB.  LEE  B. 
WILSON,  WASHINGTON  BEPBESENTATIVE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  $8,247,620.  You 
have  had  so  far  $3,000,000  and  $2,000,000  additional  this  year, 
making  a  total  of  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  asking  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  estimate  of  $8,247,620  was  made  up  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917,  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  anticipated  the  entire  $2,000,000  which  was 
appropriated  at  this  session  will  be  used  before  the  Ist  of  July  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  I  think  it  will  be  largely  obligated.  I  do  not  suppose 
^^e  will  actually  spend  it.  It  will  be  obligated  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
and  rail  and  stun  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  year? 

Mr.  Edes.  Perhaps  I  might  explain  that  this  estimate  was  made 
up  in  July  when  we  did  not  expect  to  get  ahead  so  fast  and  we 
supposed  our  last  year's  appropriation  would  last  us  through.  We 
got  ahead  faster  and  came  to  you  for  an  emergency  appropriation 
which  we  have  not  actually  spent  very  much  of  yet,  although  we 
have  bids  on  rail,  etc.,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  that 
appropriation. 

This  [indicating  on  map]  is  the  Alaska  Northern  Road  which  starts 
from  Seward  and  goes  out  to  Kem  Creek,  71  miles.  As  appears  in  the 
estimate,  that  road  has,  got  to  have  considerable  work  done  on  it  to  put 
it  in  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  considerable  work''  to  put 
it  in  good  condition  ?    Is  that  to  be  put  in  condition  the  first  year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Not  entirely  the  first  year.  We  expect  to  extend  that 
over  a  couple  of  years,  so  we  can  nm  standard  equipment  over  it. 
We  can  run  light  equipment  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  road  now, 
but  there  are  some  portions  out  in  here  [indicating]  where  the  bridges 
are  not  strong. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  neighborhood  of  what  i>lace  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Spencer  Glacier  or  mile- 50.  From 
about  mile  45  to  mile  55  the  bridges  are  considerably  out  of  repair; 
in  fact,  all  of  the  bridges  from  the  start,  in  order  to  carry  100- ton 
engines  would  have  to  b€(  strengthened.  We  can  run  light  equipment 
as  we  do  now.  Out  to  about  mile  34  we  operate  the  road  now  occa- 
sionally and  run  a  train  out  about  three  times  a  week  and  carry  a 
little  freight. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  run  a  locomotive  or  a  gas  car  1 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  running  a  hght  locomotive  out  there  now.  We 
can  run  a  light  locomotive  over  that  portion.  We  contemplate  spend- 
ing from  $300,000  to  $400,000  on  that  portion  of  the  work.  When  I 
was  here  before  I  said  it  would  cost  to  put  that  road  in  condition  to 
carry  heavy  equipment  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000  or 
$900,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  mean  that  by  an  expenditure  of  that 
amount  you  can  put  the  Alaska  Northern  in  first  class  condition,  be- 
cause your  ^ades  and  your  curvatures  will  still  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  make  it  an  exceeaingly  difficult  road  to  operate  and  a  very  ex- 
pensive one  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  heaviest  grade  on  the  road  is  a  little  over  2  per 
cent — 2.2  per  cent.  Of  course,  they  operate  a  great  many  road, 
with  that  grade.  The  Central  Pacific  is  operatea  with  that  grades 
and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  operated  with  a  grade  half  as  steep 
again. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  not  a  heavier  grade  than  2.2  per  cent  on 
that  line  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Along  with  those  grades,  however,  you  have  some 
very  sharp  curves  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  There  are  a  few  curves  on  the  line,  a  few  of  them  out 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this  country  [indicating],  where  they  run  as 
high  as  14  degrees,  but  there  are  only  a  few  of  those. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  anticipate  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
$1,000,000  you  can  put  that  road  in  such  condition  up  t-o  Tumagaiu 
Arm  as  to  make  it  a  good,  practical  line  for  the  haulmg  of  coal  at  a 
reasonable  cost  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  is  all  you  anticipate  doing  at  the  present 
time  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Tbat  is  all  we  anticipate.  I  do  not  anticipate  doiag  aU 
of  that  in  one  season.  I  anticipate  extending  it  over  a  period  of 
perhaps  two  years,  so  that  by  the  time  we  get  connected  up  through 
this  country  [indicating]  and  get  that  portion  built  we  can  run  over 
there  on  it.  Along  in  nere  [indicating]  there  is  one  little  stretch  of 
about  1,000  feet,  and  I  think  the  grade  runs  over  2.2  per  cent,  and 
that  I  intend  to  cut  out.  I  expect  to  get  all  of  the  curves,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them  up  in  this  region,  down  to 
a  10-degree  curve.  There  are  only  a  few  14-degree  curves,  and 
while  they  could  be  eliminated,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  paj'  for 
the  present.  You  can  haul  a  train  around  a  14-degree  curve  all 
right. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  intend  doing  from  mile  71  up  to  the 
connection  with  your  present  road  i 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  tne  portion  we  want  to  build  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  anything  been  done  there? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  nothing  has  Deen  done  there  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  the  line  up  to  mile  71  is  of  no  value  for 
coal-hauUng  purposes  until  you  do  maKe  that  connection  1 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  here  is  the  coal  field  up  in  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  builoing  this  coming  season  from 
mile  71  up  to  a  connection  with  Ship  Creek? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expect  to  construct  that  this  present  building 
season  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I  do  not  expect  to  complete  it  all  this  summer,  but 
the  fiscal  year,  you  know,  runs  from  the  1st  of  July  into  1917,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  asking  for  now.  We  may  not  eet  it  all  done,  but 
I  hope  to  get  a  good  deal  of  it  done.  Of  course  that  depends  some- 
what upon  the  labor  situation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  wondered  when  you  anticipated  being  able  to 
haul  coal  through  to  Seward. 

Mr.  Edes.  I  should  say  we  ought  to  be  in  good  shape  to  do  that 
inside  of  two  years,  possibly  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A  year  from  next  winter. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  of  course  these  things  depend  somewhat  upon 
labor  conditions,  etc. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  topography  along  the 
shore  here  [indicatme]  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Most  of  it  is  very  rough  country. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  seems  the  high  lines  come  very  close  to  the 
water. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  you  have  to  make  some  shelving  grades  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  grade  is  very  light. 
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Mr.  Borland.  The  grade  must  be  very  light,  because  it  is  a  water 
grade.  ^ 

Mr.  Edes.  But  there  is  very  heavy  work  in  there.    There  are  short 
stretches  of  light  work,  but  on  an  average  it  is  very  heavy  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Heavy  side-hill  work? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

!Mt.  Borland.  What  is  the  formation — ^rock? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  must  necessarily  be  rock  or  it  would  not  come 
so  close  to  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  a  very  hard  character  of  rock. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  distance  from  mile  71  out  to  the  junc- 
tion— what  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Edes.  Ship  Creek  Junction  or  Anchorage  Junction. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  About  45  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  estimate  that  work  will  cost  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Practically  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  A  large  part  of  that  is  work  that  can  be  done  during 
the  winter? 

Mr.  Edes.  A  good  deal  of  it  can  be  done  then.  Of  course,  the 
days  are  very,  much  shorter  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  and 
vou  have  to  allow  for  that,  and  you  get  more  stormy  weather, 
llowever,  the  work  can  be  done  then  if  you  are  established  there. 
It  would  be  a  bad  country  to  try  to  get  supplies  into  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand,  but  assuming  you  had  your  bases 
and  your  camps  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  could 
you  work  along  that  line  advantageously  and  economically  in  the 
winter  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  you  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  do  not 
think  you  could  work  quite  as  economically  as  you  could  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  you  could  work  there  all  right. 

Ml,  MoNDELL.  There  are  certain  classes  of  rock  work  that  can  be 
done  even  more  economically  in  winter  than  in  summer  according  to 
my  experience. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but,  of  course,  you  get  more  stormy 
weather  in  the  winter  and  there  is  more  delay  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  that  track  after  you 
get  it  built?  Will  it  suffer  from  snow  slides  and  glaciers  and  tnat 
sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  think  it  will  suffer  any  from  glaciers.  There 
will  be  some  trouble  with  snow,  I  presume,  as  there  is  on  all  moun- 
tain railroads,  but  there  should  not  be  as  much  trouble  there  from 
snow  as  on  many  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  spend  $300,000  or  $400,000  on  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  this  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Then  we  figure  on  workmg  on  this  piece  m  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

The  Chairman.  From  Tumagain  Arm  to  the  junction 

Mr.  Edes  (interposing).  Yes;  to  Anchorage  Junction  or  Ship  Creek 
Junction.  * 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  work  will  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  If  we  can  get  the  men  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  a  larjre 
portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  have  to  be  graded  before  the  track  is  laid  * 

Mr.  Edes.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that.  We  are  going  to  make 
an  effort  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  has  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Edes.  Completing  the  line  to  the  coal  fields.  Here  is  the 
present  end  of  the  grade. 

The  Chairman.  What  point  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  mile  35.  We  began  our  work  at  Anchorage  or 
Ship  Creek  and  the  grading  now  is  done  out  here  a  distance  of  35 
miles  north  from  Ship  CreeK.  The  track  is  laid  out  here  a  distance 
of  22  miles.  We  have  been  putting  in  some  bridges  as  we  went  along 
and  then  we  had  a  little  trouole  up  there  with  the  men,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  we  were  slowed  up  on  the  track  laying.  The  track  now 
is  22  miles  from  Ship  Creek  and  the  grading  is  completed  up  to  mile 
35.  From  here,  you  see,  it  is  about  5  miles  to  Ship  Creek  or  Anchor- 
age, as  it  is  now  caDed,  out  to  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the 
survey  running  up  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Ship  Creek  to  the  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Seventy-five  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  do  any  work  on  the  line  to  the 
coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  work  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  expect  to  do  a  lot  of  work  upon  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  done  with  this 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  recapitulation  in  the  annual  estimates  starts 
with  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Matanuska  Junction  to 
Chicaloon  in  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  $1,295,970. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  estimate  complete  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  Then  construction  of  the  railroad  along 
Tumagain  Arm  from  the  end  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  to 
Ship  Creek  Junction,  $2,912,277. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  amount  complete  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  I  figure  that  will  practically  complete  the  work, 
with  the  exception  of  some  things  like  snowsheds,  etc.,  which  we 
we  can  not  tell  about  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  work  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska  Northern  amounting 
to  $317,700. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  of  this  money  for  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Matanuska 
Junction  to  crossing  of  Talkectna  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  wiU  be  done  there  ? 
'  Mr.  Edes.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  in  the  way  of  grading  and 
track  laying. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  contemplated  to  be  done  with  the  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  grading  and  track  laying,  etc.;  $2,304,493  was  esti- 
mated to  cover  the  builcfing  of  that  stretch  of  road. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  that  stretch  of  road  will  be 
completed  with  this  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  how  far  toward  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  This  is  mile  224  from  Seward  and  it  is  470  miles  to 
l^airbanks. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Matanuska  Junction  to  the 
]\Iatanuska  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Edes.  Thirty-eight  miles,  or  40  miles  from  the  river.     The 
line  goes  a  little  beyond  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A  little  beyond  what  point  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  Talkeetna  River. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  how  far  from  Matanuska  Junction  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Ninety-one  miles. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  will  need  quite  an  extensive  bridge  at  the 
Talkeetna  River? 

Mr.  Edes.  Fairly  so,  but  not  a  very  big  bridge. 

Mr.  Borland.  I^  that  included  in  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  will  understand,  Mr.  Borland,  that 
when  you  are  building  a  long  stretch  of  railroad  you  mav  make  a 
definite  estimate  to  build  to  certain  definite  points,  but  labor  condi- 
tions, etc.,  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  divert  some  of  the 
appropriation  from  one  point  to  another.  We  have  to  be  governed 
by  the  way  we  can  get  our  men  and  supplies  in.  When  we  are  work- 
ing up  in  this  country  [indicating]  we  will  unload  our  supplies  oppo- 
site Snip  Creek  and  put  them  on  light-draft  boats  and  talce  them  up 
the  river.  The  suppUes  we  use  here  [indicating]  we  will  prohably 
have  imloaded  here  [indicating],  although  some  may  come  up  from 
Seward;  but  most  of  them  will  be  imloaded  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  Cooks  Inlet  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understand  that,  but  the  only  way  we  can  keep 
track  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  or  any  other  construction  work  is  to 
have  the  estimates  in  sections  with  some  general  description  of  the 
work  necessary  in  each  section. 

Mr.  Edes.  You  might  divide  this  into  three  or  four  sections.  Of 
course,  this  [indicating]  is  the  piece  we  are  going  to  push  particularly, 
and  we  will  plan  as  nearly  as  possible  to  spend  these  amounts  on 
these  particumr  sections,  but  we  might  find,  for  instance,  that  the  sea- 
son was  very  favorable  and  we  could  get  boats  up  the  river  and  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  spend  a  little  more  money  here  [indicating] 
and  a  little  less  down  here  [indicating],  but  it  is  all  on  the  sanie  project. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Matanuska  Branch  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Thirty-eight  miles  from  here  [indicating].  This  is  the 
junction,  and  it  is  40  miles  from  the  present  end  of  the  track. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  figure  that  38  miles  will  cost  you  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  About  $1,300,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  For  38  miles  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  the  branch  from  Matanuska  Junction  to  the 
coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  that  work  i 

Mr.  Edes.  Some  of  it  is  bluflf  work;  quite  a  little  bluff  work. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Sidehill  work? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Rock  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  but  not  a  very  hard  character  of  rock. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  you  have  much  bridging? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  not  very  much,  and  most  of  it  will  be  Iomt  bridg- 
ing. The  details,  Mr.  Mondell,  are  set  out  pretty  well  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  formation  of  that  rock  which  you  have 
to  take  out  between  mile  71  and  Ship  Creek? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  slate  rock,  largely.  It  is  not  very  hard;  Daediuni 
hard  rock. 

Mr.  Borland.  After  you  have  excavated  out  the  sidehill  and  have 
made  a  width  sufficient  to  lay  your  tracks,  is  there  any  danger  of 
slides  or  anything  of  that  kina  in  the  strata  itself  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  ^eat  danger.  There  is  always 
some  danger  of  that  kind  in  a  mountain  coimtry. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  danger  due  to  the  character  of  formation  or 
simply  from  the  accmnulation  of  ice  and  snow  ? 

Jm*.  Edes.  More  from  the  character  of  the  formation.  There  is 
alwajrs  some  danger  from  snow  slides  in  a  country  of  that  kind,  but 
that  is  something  which  is  a  little  problematical  and  you  can  not 
tell  imtil  you  get  in  there  and  see  how  it  is  going  to  act. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  formation  itself.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  a  slide  from  that  cause  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  old  Alaska  Northern,  of  course, 
does  not  go  into  quite  as  precipitous  country,  but  its  road  from  mile 
34  out  to  mile  71  has  not  been  in  operation  to  amount  to  anythbig 
for  six  or  seven  years  and  while  there  are  a  few  slides,  there  are  very 
few  what  you  would  call  big  slides,  and  it  is  really  quite  a  remarkable 
condition  for  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  left  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  soapstone  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  there. 
It  is  largely  a  slate  formation. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  have  seen  on  railroads  in  the  west  side  hill  forma- 
tions having  soapstone  at  such  an  angle  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  build  a  track  on  the  side  hiU  without  its  sliding. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  have  been  having  slides  for  two  or  three  years 
on  the  roads  in  CaUfornia  I  was  connected  with  and  I  do  not  think 
'  they  have  gotten  rid  of  them  yet. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  anticipate  anything  of  that  kind  here. 

Mr.  Edes.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  special  amount  of  it 
although  I  suppose  we  will  have  some  slides. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  45  miles  from  mile  71  to  Ship  Creek  Junction  I 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  estimate  $2,900,000  for  that? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I  figure  it,  that  is  about  $62,000  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  I  think  something  like  that.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
section. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  includes  the  track. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  Matanuska  line  of  38  miles  at  $1,300,000 
is  approximately  $34,000  per  mUe  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  For  8  or  9  miles  from  the  time  you  leave  the  junction  it 
is  all  easy  work;  I  do  not  suppose  over  5  or  6  feet  from  grade  anywhere. 

Mr.  \ioNDELL.  Just  a  low  fill  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  swampy  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  not  especially.  There  are  a  few  swamps,  but  the 
general  character  of  the  country  is  not  swampy. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  it  work  that  can  be  done  with  teams  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Some  of  it.  The  difficulty  about  w^orking  with  teams 
there  is  that  we  w^ould  have  to  clear  out  an  awful  lot  of  stumps  for 
borrow  pits  to  work  teams  advantageously,  although  we  may  try 
them  there. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  How  do  you  anticipate  doing  that  light  fill  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Some  of  it  will  be  cast  in. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  With  wheelbarrows  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  With  wheelbarrows  and  equipment  of  that  kind.  I 
think  we  will  try  some  teams  up  there.  We  work  teams  down  in 
here  [indicating]  and  will  probably  work  them  up  there.  There  is 
only  one  objection  to  w^orking  very  many  teams  in  Alaska,  and  that  is 
the  feed  is  very  high  and  you  have  to  keep  your  horses  through  a  long 
stretch  of  winter  because  you  can  not  work  teams  there  in  the  winter. 
There  are  stretches  of  bluffs  of  fairly  heavy  work,  but,  of  course,  the 
lio^ht  work  will  bring  the  average  down,  but  there  is  considerable 
bluff  work  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Where  is  the  hne  you  bought  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  starts  at  Sew^ard  and  ends  here  [indicating  on  map]. 
This  extends  through  what  is  called  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  has  been  your  experience  since  you  have  been 
operating  at  Anchorage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  in  there  with  boats  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  not  tried  to  get  in  there  this  winter,  not  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  early  did  conditions  arise  that  made  it  impos- 
sible to  get  in  with  boats  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  think  the  last  boat  went  up  there  about  the  middle  of 
November.  I  could  tell  you  from  my  records,  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
ofiFhand. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  your  present  anticipation,  from  the  knowl- 
edge you  have,  as  to  the  date  when  you  may  oe  able  to  get  in  again  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I  heard  from  Mr.  Mears  the  other  day  and  he  said 
the  ice  had  been  breaking  up  and  he  hoped  boats  could  get  in  there  in 
April,  but  that  is  problematical.  They  have  had  an  unusually  hard 
winter;  it  is  the  worst  winter  they  have  had  for  20  years.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  explain  this  to  you:  At  Ship  Creek  our  freight  has  to  be 
landed  hj  lighters.  The  big  steamers  come  up  around  the  peninsula 
here  [indicating];  here  is  Seward  [indicating] ;  this  is  the  Alaska  North- 
ern, running  out  there  71  miles  [indicating].  Now,  steamers  can  go 
into  Seward  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  say  they  can  go  in  there  at  any  time  during  the 
year? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  they  run  regularly,  although  they  do  not  run  as 
often  as  they  do  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  it  is  open  water,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir.  Now  then,  they  go  up  around  to  here  [indi- 
cating] in  Cooks  Inlet  and  stop  opposite  Anchorage  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  oflFshore.  At  present  we  have  to  put  our  freight 
on  lighters  and  bring  it  up  to  the  wharf;  we  have  to  unload  the 
barges  between  tides,  and  then  they  go  out  after  another  load. 
Steamers  came  up  there  in  November  with  some  supplies  and  with 
some  lumber  and  the  ice  at  that  time  had  begun  to  noat  around  in 
the  inlet;  it  was  not  frozen  up  solid  at  all,  but  it  began  to  float  around. 
Now,  the  difficultv  is  in  holding  a  steamer  and  a  barge  there  with  the 
ice  closing  around  them.  If  you  had  them  in  a  protected  place,  such 
as  we  eventually  expect  to  have  at  Ship  Creek,  the  steamers  would 
have  been  all  right,  but  the  floating  ice  coming  down  against  them 
naturally  made  it  impossible  to  hold  them.  In  fact,  the  great  trouble 
was  in  getting  the  stuff  ashore,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  some 
of  it  back  to  Seward  as  it  could  not  be  unloaded. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  make  arrangements  at  Anchorage 
whereby  your  steamers  can  oe  brought  to  the  wharves? 

Mr.  1  DES.   That  is  what  wo  hope  to  do  eventually;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  make  any  such  arrangements  in 
the  near  future  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  we  are  studying.  We 
have  studied  the  situation  this  winter,  and  we  studied  it  last  wintor. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  accomplish  that  \ 

Mr.  Fdes.  You  would  have  to  dredge  quite  a  basin. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.   How  extensive  would  that  dredging  be  ? 

Mr.  Fdes.  Well,  we  woidd  have  to  dredge  there,  I  should  sav. 
about  ^00,000  or  f  00,000  3mrds. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  you  do  not  anticipate  arranging  for  landing 
directly  at  the  whars^es  at  Anchorage  in  the  near  future  ? 

Mr.  Fdes.  Well,  I  think  3"ou  might  say  that  we  anticipate  landing 
there  by  the  time  we  get  ready  to  ship  coal  from  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  use  some  of  the  appropriation 
that  you  are  asking  for  in  doing  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Fdes.  Yes;  we  expect  to  use  some  of  it  for  some  dredging, 
but  not  to  complete  the  basin.  We  expect  to  improve  our  facilities 
there,  the  idea  being  that  it  would  all  be  used  in  the  line  of  future 
development. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  You  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  Matanuska  line 
through  to  Ship  Creek  two  years  from  the  coming  spring  ? 

Mr.  I  DES.  Well,  I  hope  to  get  the  grading  done  up  there  and 
perhaps  the  tracks  laid  in  this  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  can  not  say  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
ship  out.of  the  Matanuska  fields  in  the  summer  of  1918? 

Mr.  Fdes.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  expect  to  do  that,  it  will  be  necessary,  if 
you  are  to  ship  from  Anchorage,  to  have  your  work  done  so  that 
you  can  get  your  vessels  up  to  the  wharves? 

Mr.  Fdes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  not  pay  to  lighter  coal  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  ship  from  Ship  Creek  in  the  summer? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiok  it  will. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  that,  by  the  time  you 
get  vour  Mataauska  line  finished  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  whatever 
work  is  required  at  Anchorage  before  the  summer  of  1918  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  of  course  the  shipping  facilities  at  a  place  like 
Anchorage  would  be  a  question  of  development.  You  would  have 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  dredging  anyway,  to  handle  any  amount 
of  coal,  say,  500  tons  a  day;  but  if  you  wanted  to  handle  two  or 
three  thousand  tons  a  day  you  would  have  to  expend  more  money. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  understand  that  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  people  in  this  Alaskan  situation  is  to  know  when  they  can  expect 
shipments  from  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  we  will  have  many  inquiries  on  that  point. 
My  questions  are  directed  to  clearing  up  that  situation,  with  a  view 
of  getting  your  idea  when  and  to  what  extent  you  may  be  able  to 
ship  from  ShipCreek. 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  you  can  ship 
in  1918,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  to  building  the  road  we  might 
ship  some  before  that.  To  be  conservative,  I  would  say  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  because  you  have  always  got  to  allow,  in  a  big  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind,  a  certain  amoimt  of  leeway  for  labor  conditions,  and 
so  on.  I  think  you  can  probably  ship  some  coal  in  1917,  but  we  would 
not  be  in  shape  to  ship,  say  1,500  or  2,000  tons  a  day,  but  we  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  do  that  in  1918  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  get  ships  up  to  your 
wharves  at  Anchorage  in  1917? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  hardly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  can  not  do  any  coal  shipping  in  a  satisfactory 
commercicd  way  at  Anchorage  imtil  you  are  able  to  load  without 
lighters  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  true;  you  could  not  ship  in  the  most  economical 
way;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  this  appropriation  appUcable  to  building  wharves 
and  dredging  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No  ;  I  have  not  asked  for  money  to  complete  everything 
here.     I  think  there  is  an  item  in  this  sum  of  $250,000 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  You  do  not  understand  my  question. 
I  mean,  can  you  use  this  money  for  dredging  purposes  as  well  as  for 
road  building  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  1  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  think  we  can  spend  the 
money  for  anytliing  that  is  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
whole  project. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  use  this  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  whatever  dredging  and  wharf  Duiloing  is  necessary 
at  Anchorage  to  make  shipping  at  tiiat  point  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  to  use  a  portion  that  is  in  here  to  do 
some  dredging  and  get  the  project  startea.  I  did  not  expect  that  out 
of  the  amount  asked  for  here,  $250,000,  that  we  would  make  final  ter- 
minal facihties  at  Anchorage.  We  have  been  investigating  that  mat- 
ter and  we  will  have  to  investigate  it  stUl  further,  judging  from  our 
experience  this  winter.  To  ma&e  shipping  facilities  there  that  would 
enable  us  to  ship  from  two  to  three  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  day  would 
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cost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars,  I  sup- 
pose, and  perhaps  a  little  more.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  tha- 
oughly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  have  the  full  amount  of  this  appropriaton, 
what  is  the  earliest  date  that  you  hope  to  be  able  to  run  trains  through 
from  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  to  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I  should  say  the  latter  part  of  1917  or  the  spring 
of  1918. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  how  much  of  this  estimate  did  you  sav  was  for 
work  from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  assuming  that  all  of 
the  money  was  used  on  the  Seward  line  through  to  Ship  Creek  and 
then  from  there  on  to  the  Matanuska  fields  1 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean,  taking  everything? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes;  but  excluding  the  main  line  from  Matanuska 
Junction. 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is,  leaving  this  out  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edes.  About  $4,500,000,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  on  the  Alaska  Northern  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  $317;700. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  from  mile  71  to  Ship  Creek  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  $2,912,277. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  from  Ship  Creek  to  the  end  of  the 
Matanuska  line  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  $1,295,970. 

Mr.  MoNDiTLL.  Approximately  $4,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  there  be  any  considerable  advantage  in  op- 
erating on  the  main  line  from  Matanuska  Jimction  while  me  other 
work  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  understand  you  exactly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  committee  will  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  how  much  of  an  appropriation  they  will  make  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  we  now  know  what  it  will  require  to  get  the 
Matanuska  coal  out.  Now,  while  that  work  is  being  done  on  the 
Matanuska  line  to  Seward,  would  there  be  any  special  advantage  in 
carrying  on  at  the  same  time  work  on  the  mam  line  north  from 
Matanuska  Junction  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  only  advantage  would  be  that  you  would  get  the 
main  Une  through  so  much  sooner.  Of  course,  you  are  going  to  de- 
velop the  countrv  up  in  there  somewhat  [indicating  on  map]  and  that 
would  be  one  advantage:  it  would  be  opening  up  the  country*  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  country  up  here  [indicating]  and 
a  whole  lot  of  it  around  in  here  [indicating],  and  it  brings  you  so  much 
nearer  to  the  Broad  Pass  region  where  they  are  doing  a  large  amoimt 
of  prospecting  and  considerable  development. 

Ivlr.  IVloNDELL.  But  there  is  no  advantage  from  a  construction 
standpoint  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anv  special  advantage  from 
a  construction  standpoint.  It  would  simply  mean  that  you  would 
have  more  of  an  organization  and  the  more  work  you  do  the  less  your 
proportional  overhead  charges  would  be. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  it  not  keep  you  busy  with  all  the  organiza- 
t  ion  you  can  get  to  work  from  Seward  to  the  end  of  the  Matanuska 
line  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  a  job,  but  if  we  can  get  labor  enough 
vre  can  do  it  all  right;  we  can  get  plenty  of  engineers  now,  as  they 
are  rather  plentiful.  Of  course,  one  of  the  main  objects  is  to  get  up 
into  this  country  [indicating],  and  the  faster  you  build  the  sooner 
you  will  get  there.  That  is  the  idea.  But  as  far  as  it  helping  this 
particular  section  of  the  road  goes,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  special  advantage.  This  is  the  main  Ime  up  to  Fairbanks  [indi- 
cating], and  they  are  aiming  to  get  an  outlet  for  that  country  and, 
of  course,  the  faster  we  build  it  the  sooner  we  get  there.  That  is  all 
I  can  say  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  was  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1916,  to  June  30,  1917? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  given  you  $2,000,000  of  this  sum. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  you  will  expend  more 
than  $8,247,000  before  the  4th  of  next  March  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  taldng  the  $2,000,000  that  you  have  al- 
ready gotten  and  $6,000,000  more,  could  you  expend  more  than  that 
before  the  4th  of  next  March  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  again  is  problematical.  We  can  expend  it  if  we 
can  get  the  labor  and  got  the  men  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  estimated  that  this  much  will  be 
spent  in  that  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  gave  you  $2,000,000  for  use  this  year,  but 
you  did  not  get  that  money  as  quickly  as  you  hoped  to  get  it,  so  that 
you  can  not  do  as  much  work  as  you  anticipated  before  the  1st  of 
July? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  right;  but  considerable  of  it  is  obligated  for  sup- 
plies, but  in  fact  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  work  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  ordered  your  supplies  and  that  was  all  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  about  it,  yes,  sir;  and  we  have  gotten  some  sup- 
plies up  into  the  country. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  men  are  now  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  but  I  do  not  suppose  over 
75  or  80  working  now. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  to  work  under  the 
new  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  getting  supplies  up  there  and  we  expect  to  get 
started  on  some  work  within  a  month  or  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
they  are  doing  some  clearing  up  there  now,  as  they  can  clear  the  right 
of  way  at  any  time,  you  know. 
^    Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  hours  can  you  work  in  midwinter? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  you  can  work  about  7  hours.  Mr.  Mears  told 
me  that  he  had  been  able  to  work  there  for  about  7  hours  this  winter, 
that  is,  on  an  ordinary  bright  day.  After  the  1st  of  April  you  can 
work  more  hours  and  in  the  summer  time  you  can  work  24  hours  if 
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you  want  to  work  that  long,  that  is,  if  the  law  did  not  prevent  it,  as 
it  does. 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 

Waskinytoyi^  D.  C,  March  16,  19] t. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzckrald, 

Chainnan  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Dear  Mr.  Fit/geraid:  At  the  hearing  before  your  subcommittee  on  Tue-«iiuv. 
Marc  h  14,  relating:  to  the  appropriation  ior  the  work  in  Alaska  durinp  <he  fisc^al  year 
July  Ij  191G,  to  June  30, 19J7,  there  was  cne  matter  I  intended  to  refer  to  but  a^  'hf 
inquiries  did  riot  bring  it  out  I  unintentionally  omitted  it. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing;  it  to  your  notice  now.  Your  attention  is  re  1 1-*  :- 
fully  called  to  the  summary  of  the  desired  appropriation,  appearing  on  pa^e  957  ci  tii*' 
"Estimates  of  Appropriations,  1917."  Please  note  an  item  of  S225,00O  **  For  ckaniii: 
and  grading  24  miles,  from  crossing  of  Tanana  River  south.*'  This  is  at  the  northt-Ti 
or  Fairbanks  end  of  the  line.  At  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  (July,  1913  it 
seemed  that  this  was  sufficient  for  all  the  work  advisable  to  do  there  this  coinin«r  vesir. 
A  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  however,  indicates  the  desirability  of  Ai-\h<: 
considerable  more  work  in  this  locality,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  an  additi'  r-l 
$1,000,000.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  a  connection  at  as  early  a  date  as  p€y^<i\  :e 
between  Fairbanks  and  the  Nenana  coal  fields,  about  110  miles  south.  Tho  re<:i'n 
around  Fairbanks  is  sadly  in  need  of  cheap  fuel,  almost  all  the  wood  in  that  vicini:y 
being  used  up.  It  is  therefore,  very  desirable  to  get  cheaj)  coal  there  at  an  early 
date.  Tho  amount  noted  would  be  about  as  much  as  we  could  economically  u-^^^  in 
construction  there  the  first  season.  This  will  also  reduce  the  time  of  completion  <A 
the  through  line  by  a  year  at  least. 

The  appropriation  of  ^8,247.620  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  this  in  addition  r<» 
the  other  work  outlined  (which  was  closely  estimated)  taking  into  account  that  a 
portion  of  our  deficiency  appropriation  will  still  be  available.  Any  appreciable 
reduction  fiom  the  total  estimate  would  preclude  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  pn- 
gram  or  would  necessitate  the  transferring  of  funds  from  the  south  end  of  the  wc.rk  to 
the  north  end  to  the  detriment  of  the  former. 
Respectfully, 

\Vm.  r.  Edes,  Chairman. 

SALE   OF  COMMISSARY  SUPPLIES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  legislation: 

Authority  is  granted  to  purchase  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  constnictioD 
and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska  articles  and  supplies  for  sale  to  employees  and 
contractors,  the  appropriation  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  proceeds  of  such  GAles. 

Mr.  Edes.  Here  is  the  situation:  This  is  merely  to  cover  the  running 
of  the  commissary,  which  was  provided  last  year  in  the  appropria- 
tion, but  it  was  provided  for  a  vear,  and  we  would  like  to  change  the 
phraseology  of  that  a  little  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  ask  you  for  it 
each  year,  and  so  we  can  run  through  during  the  construction  period, 
and  also  extend  it  a  little,  so  that  we  can  sell  from  our  commissarv  to 
other  Government  employees — ^for  instance,  employees  of  the  For- 
estry Service  or  the  Geological  Survey — ^who  come  along  there  and 
want  a  meal  or  a  little  grub.  We  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  let  them 
have  it,  and  turn  the  proceeds  into  the  appropriation.  That  portion 
of  it  really  amounts  to  very  little,  the  general  object  of  it  being  to 
enable  us  to  run  the  commissary  and  sell  goods  to  the  eraployei^, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  have  got  to  provide  for  tnem; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  country  that  would  take  tne  place  of  it;  we 
have  got  all  oi  these  men  there,  and  of  course  we  have  got  to  see 
that  they  live. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  were  up  before  the  comptroller  some  time  ago 
and  he  told  us  that  the  Panama  Canal  people  would  once  in  a  whDe 
get  a  provision  Uke  this  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  bother  you 
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«ach  year  for  it,  but  that  it  was  put  in  permanent  form.     He  said  that 
"w^e  should  word  it  in  this  way: 

Authority  is  graated  to  hereafter  purchase  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  con- 
etruction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska  articles  ana  supplies  for  sale  to  employees, 
contractors,  and  others,  the  appropriation  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales. 

Mr.  Edes.  That  allows  us  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  commissary* 
When  a  man  comes  along  and. wants  to  get  a  meal,  and  there  is  no 
other  place  where  he  can  get  it,  we  can  give  it  to  him  and  charge  him 
for  it.  Then  the  proper  amount  is  turned  into  the  fund.  We  will 
account  for  it,  of  course. 

CLAIM   OF   OLD   BETTIS. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  old  Bettis,  a 
native  of  Nenana,  Alaska,  the  sum  of  $343.50,  in  compensation  for  a  cabin  with  its 
contents,  consisting  of  traps,  guns,  clothing,  and  other  articles,  which  were  burned  as 
a  result  of  a  fire  running  from  a  smudge  set  by  parties  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  during  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Mr.  Edes.  I  will  explain  that.  One  of  the  surveying  parties  work- 
ing up  at  the  north  end  started  a  fire  to  warm  their  lunch.  That 
country  is  largely  covered  with  moss  and  the  fire  got  down  into  the 
moss;  they  thought  they  had  put  it  out  but  had  not  done  so.  This 
moss  is  a  good  deal  like  peat,  and  it  started  to  burn  up  and  it  set  fire 
to  this  old  fellow's  cabin;  they  thought  it  was  out  but  it  was  not.  A 
fire  getting  into  that  moss  is  very  similar  to  a  fire  getting  into  a  pet 
l>og;  you  think  it  is  out,  but  it  will  be  smouldering  underneath  and 
then  break  out  again,  and  that  is  the  way  this  thing  happened.  There 
was  an  old  Indian  up  there  whose  cabin  it  burned. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  bum  anything  else  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I  do  not  tnink  they  burned  up  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  man  a  native  Alaskan  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  he  is  an  Indian. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  not  this  come  out  of  the  regular  Alaskan 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean  out  of  our  fund  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  do ;  we  wanted  to  pay  it  out 
of  our  appropriation,  but  we  could  not  do  so,  and  that  is  our  idea  in 
asking  for  this  authority^.  We  simply  ask  for  authority  to  pay  the 
amount,  and  then  we  will  pay  it  out  of  our  fund. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  thought  from  the  way  it  read  here  that  it  would  not 
come  out  of  your  fund,  but  that  it  would  come  out  of  the  General 
Treasurv  fund. 

Mr.  Edes.  We  want  it  to  come  out  of  our  fund. 
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Tuesday,  March  14,  1916. 
MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS,  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  AGKEB,  ASSISTANT  ATTOBHET. 

TESTIMONY   IN   DISB'ARMENT   PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  For  testimony  in  disbarment  proceedings  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $500  and  you  are  asking  $500.  Did  you  spend 
that  money  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  spend  it? 

Mr.  Acker.  You  can  never  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  spend  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  In  191 1  there  was  spent  $55  and  in  1913  we  spent  about 
$42  in  connection  with  the  patent  disbarment  cases,which  necessitated 
the  subpoening  of  witnesses  for  a  hearing  before  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1915,  we  had  three  disbarment 
cases  pending,  and  during  the  year  we  had  nine.  Six  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  leaves  six  pending  at  the  present  time.  A  hearing 
may  be  required  on  any  of  those  six;  we  can  not  tell. 

INSANE   OF   ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  insane  of  Alaska  the  current  appropria- 
tion is  $70,000  and  you  are  asking  $70,000. 

Mr.  Acker.  We  are  asking  the  same  amoimt  for  the  insane  of 
Alaska  that  you  have  appropriated  in  the  past,  and  we  do  that  on 
account  of  the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  people  who 
will  be  committed.    * 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  contract  for  next  year,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  We  have  a  contract  which  expires  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1921.     It  is  a  five-year  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Acker.  $27.50  per  capita. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  It  is  the  Morningside  Hospital. 

The  Chairman.  In  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  In  Portland,  Oreg.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Sanitarium  (^o.,  of  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  use  aU  the  money  you  have  this  year? 

Mr.  Acker.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  wiU.  I  think  we  could 
get  along  with  $65,000,  provided  somebody  coidd  state  as  an  absolute 
Fact  that  we  would  not  get  any  more  people  there.  I  believe  that  as  a 
result  of  this  Alaska  railroad  about  to  be  constructed  there  we  will 
have  an  increase  in  number  of  people  committed  from  Alaska.  The 
climatic  conditions  there  seem  to  affect  people  from  the  outside,  and 
the  greater  the  influx  of  people  the  greater  the  number  of  people 
generally  committed  to  the  institution.  I  woidd  Hke  to  submit  tliis 
memorandum  showing  the  number  of  inmates  at  the  institution,  the 
amounts  expended,  etc.     It  is  just  a  short  analysis. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

POPULATION   OP  MORNINOSIDE   HOSPITAL. 

Fiscal  year  1915. — At  beginning  of  year  there  were  156  males  and  25  females  under 
^dreatment,  a  total  of  181 ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  males  numbered  156  and  females  24, 
o.  total  of  180. 

As  shown  by  tabulated  statement  in  estimate  for  1917,  the  total  expense  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915  was  $60,318.51. 

The  per  capita  expense  per  patient,  computed  on  average  of  180  patients,  was  in 
X915,  therefore,  $335.10  for  the  year,  or  $27.92  per  month. 

Fiscal  year  1916  {July  i,  1916^  to  Jan.  Sly  1916). — ^At  beginning  of  year  there  were 
156  males  and  24  females  under  treatment  in  Momingside  Hospital.  On  January  31, 
1916,  this  number  (180)  had  increased  to  189,  comprising  162  males  and  27  females. 

Between  July  1;  1915,  and  January  31,  1916,  expenditures  from  the  current  appro- 
priation have  been  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  patients $36,  403. 11 

Funerals  of  deceased  patients 200. 00 

Travel  expense  of  discharefed  patients '. 141. 00 

Cash  advanced  discharged  patients  for  expenses  en  route 30. 00 

36,  774. 11 

This  amount,  computed  upon  average  of  185  patients,  shows  a  monthly  per  capita 
rate  of  $28.39. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expense  for  1916  fiscal  year  will  not  exceed  $65,000. 

TRAFFIC   IN    INTOXICATING   LIQUORS   IN   ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  the  current  appropriation  is 
$15,000  and  you  are  asking  $15,000.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  work 
up  there  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  As  bearing  upon  the  result,  I  would  like  to  have  put 
in  the  record  this  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  governor.  It  is 
from  the  governor's  last  annual  report,  and  describes  the  work  in 
detail. 

The  Chairman.  Verv  well.  ^ 

(The  matter  refeiTcd  to  is  as  follows:) 

LIQUOR  TRAFnC  AMONG  THE   NATIVES. 

OperatioDfi  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians  were  con- 
tinued  throughout  the  year  under  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  this  work,  the 
amount  available  being  |15,000.  Four  special  employees  were  r^ularljr  engaged  in 
the  work  during  the  fiscal  year  and  one  native  officer.  The  official  stations  of  these 
special  employees  in  this  service  are  Juneau,  in  the  first  judicial  division;  Nome,  in 
tne  second  judicial  division;  Valdez,  in  the  tliird  judicial  division^  and  Ruby,  in  the 
fourth  judicial  division.  The  native  employee  is  stationed  at  Eagle.  The  results 
obtained  by  these  special  employees,  generally  speaking,  have  been  satisfactory,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  ootained,  but  also  in  the  preventive 
work,  whose  value  can  not  be  estimated  in  mere  figures.  The  districts  covered  by 
these  employees  are  extensive,  means  of  communication  between  objective  points  are 
not  infrequently  slow  and  uncertain  and  the  work  done  by  them  justifies  the  statement 
that  their  labors  are  such  as  secure  results.  A  marked  decrease  in  the  illegal  sale  of 
liquor  to  the  natives  is  manifest  and  is  agratifying  indication  of  the  vigilance  exercised. 
Many  intelligent  Indians  throughout  Alaska  discourage  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  their  fellows,  and  through  their  influence  and  the  activity  of  the  special  employ- 
ees drunkenness  is  not  only  decreasing  among  them,  but  a  healthy  temperance  senti- 
ment is  being  built  up  in  a  number  of  communities. 

The  reports  of  the  special  employees  show  a  total  of  6-1  cases  instituted,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  several  cases  were  prosecuted  upon  e\idence  obtained  by  the  deputy 
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*  United  States  marBhals.  In  the  first  judicial  division  27  cases  were  acted  upia 
Of  these  11  were  found  guilty  of  furnishing  liquor  to  natives  and- given  jail  senten*  er 
ranging  from  one  to  eight  months;  3  were  given  penitentiary  sentences  of  from  1  yea* 
to  15  months;  2  cases  were  dismissed;  1  fled  from  the  jurisoiction  of  the  court;  in  • 
cases  the  grand  jury  returned  not  true  bills;  4  were  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  aL  . 
were  awaiting  action  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  Y&slt.  Three  persons  were  fined  $2o0«  $7U'. 
and  $800.  respectively,  upon  conviction  of  selling  liquor  without  hcenaes. 

In  the  second  judicial  division  the  special  employee  engaged  in  the  work  on  Augii>; 
15, 1914.  Six  cases  were  prosecuted  and  a  large  amount  oi  patrol  and  preventive  work 
was  done  bjr  this  officer,  who  covers  a  vast  territory. 

In  the  tmrd  judicial  division  four  arrests  were  made;  two  of  the  persons  arreetei 
were  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  and  were  awaiting  action  at  the  end  of  the  fiiKtil 
year.  The  officer  employed  in  this  division  covers  a  large  territory  sparsely  pctpu- 
lated,  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  among  Indians  is  less  than  in  the  otner  di^-isic^iL^. 

The  special  officer  of  the  fourth  judicial  division  prosecuted  27  cases,  12  of  which 
were  against  white  men.  For  furnishing  liquor  to  natives  six  were  prosecuted,  with 
the  following  results:  One  fled  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  one  was  relea^^ed 
upon  a  hearing  before  a  commissioner;  two  were  bound  over  and  awaiting  action  of 
the  grand  jury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  one  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  the  penitentiary;  one  was  bound  over,  but  the  case  was  subsequent]?- 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  United  States  attorney  and  the  defendant  held  aj?  a 
witness  in  a  murder  case.  For  selling  liquor  without  a  license  four  were  con^-ictevi 
and  fined  in  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $800,  with  costs  added;  one  was  found  guilty 
of  adultery  and  one  of  unlawful  cohabitation.  The  defendants  in  the  two  last-men- 
tioned  cases  were  notorious  characters  who  were  suspected  of  furnishing  liquor  to 
natives,  but  the  evidence  was  not  deemed  suflicient  to  warrant  prosecution  on  that 
charge.  In  addition  to  the  12  cases  against  the  white  men  the  special  employee 
prosecuted  15  natives  for  various  offenses,  summarized  as  follows:  Tnree  were  found 
guilty  of  assault  and  either  fined  or  given  jail  sentences;  six  were  convicted  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  fined;  one  on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  was  discharged, 
two  were  found  guilty  and  were  fined;  one  was  fined  for  soliciting  a  white  man  to 
furnish  him  liquor;  one  was  convicted  of  the  larceny  of  whisky  and  a  fine  impiised 
of  $350  and  costs.  The  special  employee  in  this  division  covers  the  Yukon  River 
Valley  from  the  international  boundary  at  Eagle  to  Nulato,  besides  the  villages  and 
settlements  in  the  tributary  country.  Travel  is  dlfiScult  in  winter  and  slow  in  sum- 
mer, and  he  should  be  equipped  with  a  fast  gasoline  launch  for  use  in  the  open 
season  and  a  swift  dog  team  dunng  the  winter  months.  In  this  way  increased  acti\'itT 
and  dimimshed  crime  would  inevitably  result.  A  launch  for  the  use  of  the  special 
employee  and  other  officials  should  be  provided  in  the  third  judicial  division,  where 
much  of  the  traveling  done  must  necessarily  be  by  water. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  sale  of  liquor  licensed  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  is  the  license  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  $2,000  per  annum  for  wholesale  license;  $1,000  per 
annum  for  barroom  or  retail  license 

Mr.  Borland.  There  are  local  licenses  in  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment 's  regular  revenue  license  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Aiid  the  local  licenses  are  fixed  by  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Are  granted  by  the  courts.  My  impression  is  that  the 
clerks  of  courts  or  other  representatives  of  the  court  collect  the 
license  fees.     I  am  not  certain  about  it.     We  do  not  handle  that  at  all, 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  cases  you  have  to  deal  with  are  bootleggers, 
are  they  not,  or  are  they  regular  licensed  dealers  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  They  are  mostly  bootleggers. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  regular  licensed  dealer  permitted  to  sell  to 
natives,  or  are  they  forbidden  to  sell  to  the  natives  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  I  would  not  like  to  say  about  that.  My  impression  is 
that  the  sale  of  liquors  to  Indians  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  work  applies  more  particularly  to  the  appre- 
hension of  bootleggers  ? 
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Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  was  wondering  whether  if  the  licensed  sale  of 
licnior  in  Alaska  was  forbidden  it  would  lighten  this  work  in  any  way  ? 
Mr.  Acker.  It  might  in  the  thickly  settled  districts,  but  in  the 
t^rjarsely  settled  districts  I  suspect  that  we  would  have  about  the  same 
c.'lass  of  service  that  we  have  now.  Our  greatest  trouble  is  in  the 
x^omote  districts. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  bootleggers  must  get  their  liquor  from  licensed 
c  1  ealers  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  They  get  hquor  from  the  hcensed  dealers,  and  they 
^et  it  also  from  the  natives,  who  manufacture  a  kind  of  Uquor  of 
ti-heir  own  called  hoochinoo. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  sort  of  liquor  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Acker.  I  never  tasted  it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is? 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  it  made  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  I  understand  it  is  made  from  fermented  vegetables, 
potatoes,  and  things  Uke  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  a  distilled  liquor  that  they  make  from  vege- 
tables ? 

Mr.  Acker.  I  understand  it  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  a  general  thing,  the  hquor  that  is  peddled  there 
by  bootleggers  comes  from  licenseddealers ? 

Mr.  Acker.  I  would  not  hke  to  say  that.  I  have  no  information 
other  than  that  contained  in  this  report,  which  is  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  govenor. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  you  were  famiUar  with  it. 
Mr.  Acker.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

PROTECTION   OF   GAME   IN   ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska  the  current 
appropriation  is  $20,000  and  you  are  asking  $20,000.  What  is  being 
done  imder  this  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  .We  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  we  had  last  year, 
$20,000,  and  as  to  what  has  been  accompUshed,  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  excerpt  from  the  governor's  report  for  last  year.  I  will  read  it 
if  the  committee  wishes  me  to  do  so.  It  is  not  very  long.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

ALASKA  GAME   LAW. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  Alaska  ^me  law  which  render  it  unsiiitcd  in 
many  respects  to  local  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  different  geographical  diviiiions 
of  the  Territory.  For  instance,  in  the  interior  regions  the  open  season  for  waterfowl 
does  not  begin  until  September  I,  and  by  that  time  migratory  birds  have  either 
started  on  their  flights  or  are  about  to  do  so.  Efforts  to  have  the  law  changed  so  that 
the  season  should  open  on  August  15  have  thus  far  been  imsuccessf  ul .  Another  anomal  y 
of  the  law  is  found  in  the  fact  that  black  bears  are  classed  as  ''fur-bearing  animals^' 
and  they  may  be  killed  at  any  time^  while  the  brown  bear  is  classed  as  a  "game  animal " 
and  is  rigidly  protected.  This  animal  is  a  savage  beast  and  numbers  of  persons  have 
been  eiuier  killed  or  maimed  for  life  by  it.  It  is  also  a  destructive  animal,  while 
the  black  bear  is  inoffensive.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  40  of  a  flock  of  sheep  numbering 
42,  belonging  to  the  Government  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Kodiak,  were 
killed  byl>rown  bears;  two  sheep  escaped  with  mangled  ears  and  other  mutilations. 
This  species  of  bear  should  not  be  protected.  If  all  protection  were  removed  there 
would  be  small  likelihood  of  its  extinction,  as  enough  of  the  species  would  no  doubt 
be  left  to  attract  the  attention  of  big  game  hunters,  if  that  is  tlie  motive  for  thus  care- 
fully  conserving  them.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  on  Kodiak 
Island  is  threatened  and  will  probably  be  abandoned  unless  the  brown  bear  which 
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inhabit  the  island  can  be  practically  exterminated.  It  is  earnestly  recommefid -I 
that  the  game  law  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  its  present  objectionable  features,  ir  i 
that  such  amendments  be  added  as  will  render  it  more  flexible  and  workable,  or,  wba' 
would  be  still  more  preferable,  vest  the  control  of  the  game  animals  in  the  TerritcrLJ 
legislature,  where,  it  seems  to  me,  it  manifestly  belongs. 

Alaska  is  the  last  great  game  country  of  the  United  States.  There  are  still  hrs*r 
numbers  of  moose,  deer,  and  caribou,  as  well  as  a  fair  number  of  mountain  sheep  and 
goats.  These  should  continue  to  be  rigidly  protected  j  for  the  game  of  Alaska  i^  noxk 
a  valuable  asset  of  the  Territory  and  will  increase  in  importance  with  the  paasibg  o: 
the  years. 

Nine  game  wardens  are  employed  in  tlie  protection  of  the  game  of  the  Terrii'  r>\ 
distributed  as  follows:  Two  game  wardens  are  located  in  the  first  judicial  divbi«*L. 
one  in  the  second  judicial  division,  three  in  the  third  judicial  division,  and  three  in 
the  fourth  judicial  division.  The  employees  for  the  suppression  of  li<|uor  trit^c 
among  the  Indians  are  also  ex  officio  game  wardens,  without  pay,  and  special  warden? 
are  employed  from  time  to  time  or  whenever  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  viL 
permit. 

The  operation  of  the  Alaska  game  law  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  report  of 
its  administration,  which  this  office  is  required  to  submit  annually  to  the  Secret;u-> 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  decides  on  what  shall  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Congress,  and  the  act  of  Congress  ought  to  be  modified. 
Recommendations  nave  been  made  from  time  to  time  but  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  respect. 

SITKA    NATIONAL   MONUMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  the  protection  and  preservation  of  Sitka  National  Monument,  including  th- 
repair  of  ancient  totems  and  other  historic  relics,  to  be  expended  under  the  directicii 
of  the  governor,  $1,000. 

What  is  the  Sitka  National  Monument  ?     Is  that  the  big  totem  pole .' 
Mr.  Acker.  This  excerpt  from  the  governor  s  report  covers  that: 

SITKA   NATIONAL  MONUMENT,    ALASKA. 

Tliis  monument  reservation,  created  March  23,  1910,  under  the  act  of  June  8.  rxf*i. 
embraces  about  57  acres  of  comparatively  level  gravel  plain  formed  by  sea  wash  and 
b^  the  deposits  of  Indian  River,  which  flows  through  the  tract,  and  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  steamboat  landing  at  Sitka.  L^n  this  ground  waa  located  formerly 
the  village  of  a  warlike  tribe — the  Kik-Siti  Indians — who,  in  1802,  ma2»acred  thV 
Russians  in  old  Sitka  and  thereafter  fortified  themselves  and  defended  their  villajre 
against  the  Russians  under  Baranoff  and  Lisianski.  Here,  also,  are  the  graves  of  i 
Russian  midshipman  and  six  sailors  who  were  killed  in  a  decisive  battle  in  1804. 
A  celebrated  "witch  tree"  of  the  natives  and  16  totem  poles,  several  of  which  are 
examples  of  the  beat  work  of  the  savage  genealogists  of  the  Alaska  clans,  stand  senir>- 
like  along  the  beach. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  dated  August  31, 1913,  from  Arthur  G.  Shoup«  member 
of  Alaskan  Legislature,  to  J.  W.  Lewis,  special  agent,  General  Land  Office,  and  now 
part  of  General  Land  Office  files: 

"The  ^reat  natural  beauty  of  this  park  is  extolled  by  every  tourist  who  has  ev«*r 
visited  Sitka,  and  it  is  partly  on  account  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  that  it  affords 
for  visitors  from  the  States  to  see  at  once  the  timber  growth,  wild  mosses  and  small 
vendure,  and  mountain  streams  of  Alaska  that  our  Government  has  so  carefully 
guarded  this  reservation. 

"Referring  briefly  to  the  historical  features  of  the  Sitka  National  Monument,  or 
Indian  River  Park,  as  it  is  called:  It  was  here  that  the  Russians  under  Baranoff  in 
1802  fought^and  won  the  "decisive  battle  of  Alaska"  against  the  Indians  and  effect od 
their  lodgment  in  southeastern  Alaska  that  placated  the  then  very  active  attempts  of 
Great  Britain  to  got  possession  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Russian  title  thus 
acquired  to  the  Alexander  Archipelago  was  later  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
and  because  of  this  battle  ground  being  in  the  Sitka  National  Monument  it  is  of  great 
patriotic  interest  to  every  Alaskan. 
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"^  Another  interesting  feature  of  this  part  is  that  it  is  the  place  where  the  natives 
sd  to  conduct  their  weird  trials  and  executions  for  witchcraft.    The  tree  where  the 
d^tims  were  handed  still  stands  as  an  object  of  awe  to  the  descendants  of  the  old 
laamen  and  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  the  whites.'' 

Estimate  in  amount  $1,000  was  submitted  by  the  governor  of  Alaska  (as  part  of 
i^imates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1917,  for  administration  of  that  Territory) 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  Sitka  National  Monument,  including  repair  of 
ancient  totems  and  other  historic  relics,  and  same  has  been  included  in  the 
A  ^partmental  estimates  as  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No   appropriation  has    ever    been    made   by  Congress    for   this 
xi."ionument. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  want  to  do  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  They  want  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  those 
t>otein  poles.  This  cut  findicatmg]  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  location 
of  the  monument. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  you  shj  monument,  you  mean  a  tract  of  land  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  Yes,  sir;  set  aside  imder  the  antiquities  act. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  this  money  to  be  used  for  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  It  is  to  be  spent  in  fixing  up  the  roads,  repainting  these 
t;Otem  poles,  and  providing  protective  measures  against  depredation 
"by  intruders  upon  the  reservation. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  anybody  steal  these  poles  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  No,  sir;  but  tney  come  in  there  and  depredate  in 
various  ways  and  commit  nuisances.  They  cut  timber  and  mutilate 
these  poles. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  poles  are  there? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  There  are  16  large  ones,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
small  ones. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  were  they  put  there  originally  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  brought  in 
from  various  sections  of  the  Territory  and  put  on  the  ground  there. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  At  whose  expense  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  At  the  expense  of  interested  people  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is,  there  never  has  been  an  appropriation  for  it  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  No,  sir.  We  repaired  some  of  those  totem  poles  and 
paid  for  it  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska  library  fund,  which  is 
made  up  from  fees  received  from  the  commissions  of  notaries  public 
and  attorneys  certificates  and  things  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  fund 
that  is  not  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  it  does  not  go  to  the 
Treasury  officers  to  examine  the  accounts.  That  fund  is  deposited 
in  the  Interior  Department,  and  a  report  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
govemor^s  report. 

Mr.  GiLLETT,  How  much  is  expended  out  of  that  fund  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  AcKEB.  I  think  last  year  they  spent  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  or  $125  in  making  repairs  to  the  poles  which  had  dis- 
integrated. The  department  permitted  that  upon  the  theory  that 
as  mey  had  taken  over  these  poles  and  this  monument  they  would 
provide  for  it  out  of  the  library  fund. 
31161—16 48 
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Wednesday,  March  15,  1916, 
education  in  alaska — ^medical  relief. 

[See  p.  763.] 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  PHILAITDEB  P.  CIAXTOV,  COMMIS- 
SIONER;  MB.  WILLIAM  T.  LOPP,  CHIEF  OF  ALASKA  DIVI- 
SION;  AND  MB.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  ACTING  CHIEF. 


The  Chairman.  For  education  in  Alaska  the  current  appropriation 
is  $200,000  and  you  are  asking  $215,000.  What  are  you  doing  under 
this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  At  present  we  are  maintaining  70  schools  with  102 
teachers.     A  portion  of  the  fund  is  used  for  meoical  rehef . 

The  Chairman.  How  much  goes  to  the  medical  fimd  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  This  year  $18,000  went  to  the  medical  service,  the 
$25,000  that  was  specifically  appropriated  for  medical  service  not 
being  sufficient  for  all  the  medical  work  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  $18,000  went  for  medical  service  this  year? 

Mr.  Claxton.  $18,520  for  medical  service  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915  you  spent  $12,000  of  it  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Claxton.  In  1915  the  amount  for  medical  work  was,  I  believe, 
approximately  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  here  shows  $12,000. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Dr.  Hamilton  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  1915  it  was  $28,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $12,315.29  in  your  detailed 
statement  here  for  medical  relief,  exclusive  of  salaries  of  teachers  and 
nurses.     That  is  for  1915. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  will  find  an  item  at  the  bottom  of  page  643, 
'^Salaries,  physicians  and  nurses,  included  in  the  above  total,  $13,250.' 
That  item  appears  just  above  the  classified  statement  of  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  was  the  total  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  total  for  medical  work  from  the  1915  education 
fund  was  $28,224. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  propose  to  expend  any  of  this  money 
next  year  for  medical  relief,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  need  it  all  for  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Please  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  do  not  purpose  spending  any  of  it  for  medical 
relief. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $15,000  additional,  and  that 
would  be  $33,000  additional  for  educational  purposes? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  work  is  proposed  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  propose  to  reopen  three  schools  that  have  been 
closed  for  want  of  funds  at  Icy  Cape,  Russian  Mission,  and  Nenana. 
The  school  at  Icy  Cape,  with  an  enrollment  of  33,  was  closed  in  1913. 
The  school  at  Russian  Mission,  with  29  students,  was  closed  in  1915. 
The  school  at  Nenana,  with  40  pupils,  was  closed  in  1910.  These 
three  schools  will  require  $3,600.  We  purpose  adding  four  teachers 
at  schools  already  in  existence,  one  at  Sitka,  one  at  Tyonek,  one  at 
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T'nalaska,  and  one  at  Akiak.     The  school  at  Sitka  has  an  enroUment 

of  84,  and  only  two  teachers,  a  man  and  his  wife.     The  man  is  a 

l>hysician  and^ives  a  good  part  of  his  time  to  the  medical  service. 

The  school  at  Tyonek  has  40  pupils,  which  is  more  than  one  teacher 

can  teach  well  and  do  the  other  work  required  of  the  teacher  in  one  of 

these  Indian  villages.     The  teacher  in  this  village  must  teach  and  look 

after  the  health  oi  the  Indians  and  the  general  sanitation  of  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  work  does  the  teacher  do  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  sanitation  of  the 

village,  the  general  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  distribution  of  medicine. 

Teacners  have  this  responsibility  at  places  having  no  physician. 

Unalaska  has  an  enrollment  of  82  pupils,  and  at  Akiak  59  pupils  are 

enrolled. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  school  enrollment — ^what  is  the 
average  attendance  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  average  attendance  is  usually  about  66  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  it  is  much  larger. 
In  some  villages  many  of  the  children  come  in  late  in  the  fall  and 
leave  quite  early  in  the  spring. 

For  the  pay  of  these  four  teachers  we  have  estimated  $3,313.34. 
Then  we  have  estimated  for  six  teachers  at  six  new  schools  at  places 
where  we  have  not  yet  had  schools.  These  places  are:  Naknek,  with 
50  children;  Perry,  with  27  children;  Slitmuit,  with  30  children; 
Nunivak,  with  40  children;  Avinof,  with  60  children;  and  Tundra, 
with  65  children. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  children,  at  what  ages  are  they 
taken  into  the  schools? 

Mr.  CiJ^XTON.  From  6  to  20. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  pupils  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  20  ^ 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  night  schools  or  night  sessions  of  the  schools 
during  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  20  attend  the  classes? 
Mr.  Lopp.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  night  session  of  the  schools  does  not  last  for 
five  months,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  No;  they  are  generally  about  2  hours. 
Mr.  Claxton.  That  makes  up  a  total  of  $125,000  for  all  salaries. 
Until  now  we  have  not  been  aole  to  reach  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  children.     There  are  villages  of  the  size  indicated  where  there 
have  been  no  schools,  and  there  are  other  villages  where  we  have  had 
to  close  schools  for  lack  of  funds.     Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  would  like  to 
make  another  statement  that  may  bear  on  this.     From  many  of 
those  places  where  there  are  no  schools  the  children  are  going  out  to 
schools  in  the  States.     Thev  come  to  Cushman  and  Cnemawa,  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  in  small  numbers  to  two  or  three  other 
schools.     Last  year  312  children  from  Alaska  attended  these  schools 
at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  $63,982. 
The  Chairman.  From  what  appropriation  is  that  paid  ? 
Mr.  Claxton.  From  appropriations  to  the  Indian  Bureau.     It  was 

Eaid  by  the  United  States,  however.     The  education  received  is  no 
etter,  I  believe,  than  they  would  get  at  schools  in  their  own  villages. 
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When  they  come  out  to  these  schools  the  cost  of  transportation,  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  tuition. 
The  children  are  away  from  their  parents,  and  when  they  go  back 
they  will  probably  not  be  much  better  fitted  to  hve  in  their  native 
villages  than  if  they  had  not  been  out.  A  good  illustration  of  misfit 
education  came  to  my  attention  some  days  ago.  A  boy  taught  at 
Carlisle  to  be  an  expert  saddlemaker,  returned  to  his  home  at  Kus- 
kokwim,  where  there  is  no  horse  within  600  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Whoever  taught  an  Eskimo  to  make  saddles? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  do  not,  but  he  came  to  a  school  in  the  States 
where  that  is  a  part  of  the  teaching.  I  think  it  is  good  policy 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  estabhsh  day  schools  for  these  chil- 
dren in  the  villages  where  they  live  with  their  parents.  Then  the 
parents  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  schools  also,  and  the  whole  \rillage 
will  be  helped.  This  can  be  done  at  the  cost  of  only  the  teaching, 
and  there  will  be  no  cost  for  transportation,  clothing,  or  food.  It 
has  never  been  our  policy  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Alaskan  children. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  school  day  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  average  school  day 

Mr.  Lopp  (interposing).  It  is  about  five  hours. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  varies  from  seven  to  nine  months. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Claxton.  They  close  when  the  Indians  go  away  from  the 
villages  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  trips.  We  adjust  the  time  of 
the  schools  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  to  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  Indians  to  and  from  the  fishing  groimds. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  schools  are  hi  session  mostly  in  winter  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  As  a  rule  they  begin  in  the  fall  and  continue 
through  the  winter  until  April  or  May. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  For  equipment  and  supplies  we  have,  as  a  result 
of  the  experience  of  nearly  a  year  since  the  estimates  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Estimates  were  made,  made  some  changes,  lou  will  find 
these,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  sheet  [indicating].  We  would  like  to 
submit  these  detailed  estimates  in  place  of  those  in  the  book.  For 
supplies  for  the  schools  now  in  operation  the  amount  estimatcnl  is 
$20,926.17. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  equipment  and 
supplies  furnished  for  these  schools  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Desks,  books,  and  such  stationery  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; in  some  of  the  schools,  tools  for  manual  training  and  equipment 
for  cooking.  The  schools  are  very  largely  industrial,  sewing  and 
cooking  for  the  girls  and  manual  training  for  the  boys.  In  some 
places  supplies  include  hoes  and  rakes  for  gardening. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  enrollment  m  the  present  schools  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  was  3,431  for  the  yehv  ending  Jime  30,  1915. 

Mr.  Claxton.  As  I  have  said,  for  the  schools  now  in  operation  the 
estimate  for  equipment  and  supplies  is  $20,926.17.  For  tnree  schools 
to  be  reopened  and  six  now  schools  the  estimate  is  {4,573.83.  For 
fuel  and  tight  for  schools  now  in  operation  the  estimate  is  $20,735. 
For  three  schools  to  be  reopened  and  six  new  schools  the  estimate  is 
$2,265.  This  includes  fuel  and  light  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
teachers,  who  live  in  the  school  buudings  or  in  the  teachers'  homes. 
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Lighting  costs  a  good  deal  in  the  far  North.  For  repairs  and  rent 
the  estimate  is  $6,000.  The  details  of  estimates  for  repairs  are  as 
follows:  Icy  Cape,  $500;  Kotzebue,  $600;  Selawik,  $100;  Shish- 
maref,  $100;  Wales,  $100;  Diomede,  $100;  Golovin,  $400;  Mountain 
V^illage,  $100;  Pilot  Station,  $100;  Louden,  $200;  Fort  Yukon,  $500; 
Koffiung,  $100;  Tatitlek,  $100;  Klukwan,  $800:  and  Hoonah,  $200, 
making  a  total  for  repairs  of  $4,000.  The  details  of  the  estimate  for 
rent  are  as  follows:  Rent  of  office  for  superintendent,  Seward,  $105; 
rt^nt  of  office  for  superintendent  at  Juneau,  $300;  rent  of  office  for 
superintendent  at  Tanana,  $135;  rent  of  supply  and  disbursing  office 
at  Seattle,  $1,350;  and  rent  of  school  building  at  Yakutat,  $110, 
making  a  total  of  $2,000  for  rent.  For  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
six  new  schools  at  Naknek,  Perry,  Shtmuit,  Nunivak,  AvinoiJ  and 
Tundra  the  estimate  is  $18,000.  For  the  erection  of  a  school  build- 
ing for  Gambell,  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  the  estimate  is  $3,500.  We 
are  using  there  an  old  building  rented  from  a  mission. 

The  CSiAiRMAN.  What  is  the  character  of  the  school  buildings? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  the  schoolhouse 
has  one  large  room,  about  25  by  35  feet,  for  the  school,  and  usually  an 
upper  story  or  half  story  divided  into  two  or  more  rooms  for  the 
teacher.  Usually  there  is  a  room  for  a  kitchen  and  sometimes 
another  for  a  workshop.  Some  of  the  schoolhouses  have  bathrooms 
and  baths  for  the  use  of  the  children  and  also  of  the  older  people  of 
the  village.  The  houses  are  built,  when  possible,  of  lumber  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity,  but  in  most  instances  lumber  must  be  shipped 
from  Seattle. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  build  log  houses  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  do  on  some  of  the  interior  rivers,  like  the  Kusko- 
kwim  and  Yukon. 

Mr.  Claxton.  For  teachers'  residences  at  Sitka  and  Hydaburg  the 
estimate  is  $3,000.  There  is  no  teacher's  residence  at  Sitka,  and 
the  school  building  is  not  fit  for  a  man  to  live  in — certainly  not  for 
a  man  with  a  family.  At  Hydaburg,  a  new  village,  the  teacher  lives 
in  a  little  shack  with  one  room  and  a  lean-to. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  there  not  houses  at  Sitka  suitable  for  the 
teachers  to  live  in  ? 

Mr.  CLAXTON.  We  might  rent  one  or  we  might  buy  one,  but  it 
would  probably  not  be  as  cheap  in  the  long  run  as  to  build  one. 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  tried  to  rent  two  years  ago,  but  could  not  find  a 
suitable  house. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  additional  is  required  to  build  teachers' 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  have  estimated  $3,000  for  the  two.  At  Sitka 
we  are  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  land  transferred  to  us  from  the  Navy 
Department.  This  land  is  no  longer  used  by  the  Navy  Department 
ana  is  very  well  located  for  a  home  for  the  teachers  of  the  school  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  schools  exclusively  for  natives  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Only  for  natives. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  includes,  I  suppose,  the  half-breeds  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  schools  for  the  white  children  are  under  the 
Territorial  Government  and  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
governor. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  the  natives  attend  the  Territorial  schools  ? 
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Mr.  Claxton.  As  a  rule  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  For  the  same  reason  that  Negroes  in  the  Southern 
States  do  not  attend  schook  for  white  children.  At  some  places  where 
there  are  only  a  few  native  children  they  are  admitted  to  the  Terri- 
torial schools,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  attendance 
of  Indian  children  at  white  schools. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  that  these  separate  schools  will  be  needed  as  long 
as  there  is  a  substantial  population  of  natives  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  so  long  as  they  remain  in  large  number? 
in  any  place,  or  at  least  until  they  reach  a  higher  stage  of  civilization. 
I  have  talked  with  the  governor  about  the  possibihty  of  letting  native 
children  at  Juneau  come  into  the  white  school  there,  and  I  have  talked 
with  others  about  it.     The  feeling  against  it  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  maintain  a  school  at  Juneau  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  With  how  large  an  attendance  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  is  comparatively  small,  81  children.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Indians  at  Jimeau  ought  to  be  moved  away, 
possibly  to  a  point  a  few  miles  up  the  little  arm  of  the  sea  on  which 
Juneau  is  situated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  not  a  very  excellent  thing  for  the  Indians  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  whites  and  are  they  not  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  a  place  like  Juneau  ?  Is  it  not  advantageous  for  them 
to  mingle  with  and  finally  become  a  part  of  the  population  there  i 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  think  the  general  poUcy  is  a  good  one,  sir;  but  at 
Juneau  and  at  Douglas,  the  mining  town  just  befow,  the  contact  with 
the  whites  is  more  detrimental  than  in  the  smaller  places  with  more 

{)ermanent  population.     Here  the  Indian  quarters  tend  to  sink  to  the 
evel  of  slums.     The  natives  have  need  for  protection  till  they  are 
better  able  to  hold  their  own  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  people. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  think  you  can  bring  them  into  that  condi- 
tion by  taking  them  away  from  their  homes  and  where  they  do  not 
come  m  contact  with  the  white  people  at  all? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  do  not  think  we  could  by  keeping  them  on  a 
reservation;  but  they  should  have  a  home  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected against  evil  exploitation — agamst  those  who  would  seU  them 
whisky  and  debauch  their  women.  It  is  our  pohcy  always  to  let 
the  Indians  go  for  employment  wherever  they  will.  If  the  Indians 
from  Juneau  and  Douglas  are  taken  to  a  reservation,  it  ought  to  be 
near  enough  to  permit  them  to  come  to  those  places  for  employment. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  their  famiUes  and  their  homes  snail  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  curriculum  in  the  schools  and  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  Territorial  schools  for  the  whites  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  is  an  elementary  and  common-school  course. 
Most  of  the  children  are  in  the  first  three  or  four  grades.  English 
constitutes  an  important  point  of  the  course.  They  must  associate 
with  people  who  speak  EngUsh.  EngUsh  is  taught  by  reading  and 
by  conversation.  The  children  are  taught  elementary  arithmetic,  a 
little  history,  and  some  geography.  They  are  also  taught  the  ele- 
mentarjr  principles  of  health.  More  and  more  the  teaching  is  be- 
coming industrial  and  practical. 

Mr.  Borland.  Manual  training. 
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-  Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir,  and  some  gardening.  We  believe  that  it 
is  good  for  the  children,  especially  the  older  boys  and  girls,  to  go  with 
tlxeir  parents  on  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions,  that  they  may  learn 
tlxe  arts  by  which  most  of  them  must  make  their  living.  One  reason 
Avliy  I  object  to  their  coining  in  large  numbers  to  the  States  is  that 
tViose  who  do  this  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  learning  these  arts  in 
-tliis  practical  way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  mean  that  they  have  gotten  out  of  the  habit 
of  industry  if  they  are  taken  away  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  is  at 
IK^etchikan  a  boy  who  learned  the  printer's  trade  at  Carlisle;  he  is  a 
good  printer  and  works  in  a  printing  office  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  office  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  have  there  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Alaska,  three  men  and  a  stenographer,  with  some  extra  help  during 
t^he  time  of  shipping.     There  is  a  supply  agent,  a  disbursing  agent 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Give  the  persons  and  their  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  supply  agent  is  H.  C.  Sinclair,  $2,040;  the  dis- 
l>ursing  agent  is  A.  H. 

The  Chairman  (internosing).  I  do  not  care  about  the  names. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  salary  of  the  disbursing  agent  is  $1,860;  assist- 
ant supply  agent,  $1,620;  clerk  and  stenograpner,  $1,500. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  have  district  supermtendents  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  southeastern  district  Mr.  Beattie, 
S2,000,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau;  in  the  southwestern  district 
Mr.  Schaleben. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  in  the  Seattle  office  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  Seattle  office. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  list  of  employees  in  that  office  ended  with  the 
clerk  and  stenographer.  The  five  supervision  districts  cover  approxi- 
mately 600,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  the  children  brought  from  different  parts  of  the 
district  to  the  nearest  school  or  do  the  children  simply  go  to  a  school 
if  they  happen  to  live  near  it  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  They  go  to  the  school  nearest  the  place  where  they 
live.  There  are  no  boarding  schools  and  no  transportation  of 
children. 

Mr.  Lopp.  There  is  one  little  exception  at  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes;  at  Bristol  Bay  there  are  some  children  who 
are  carried  from  one  village  to  another. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  are  you  doing  at  Metlakatla  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  are  trying  to  take  over  a  community  that  had 
become  practically  bankrupt.  We  built  a  school  there  two  or  three 
years  ago.  When  we  first  started  the  school  the  people  of  the  village 
furnished  a  room  for  the  school  and  a  home  for  the  teacher;  they  alio 
gave,  as  I  remember,  $250  toward  the  teacher's  salary.  They  had 
had  no  school  at  all  satisfactory  for  several  vears. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  Mr.  Duncan  still  living  f 

Mr.  Claxton.  He  is  still  living. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  I  was  there  16  years  ago  he  seemed  to  be 
active,  the  church  seemed  to  be  well  attended,  and  they  had,  as  I 
understood,  a  very  excellent  school. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes;  they  had  a  very  good  school.  Mr.  Duncatt 
did  a  remarkable  work  for  these  Indians.  But  your  visit  was  16 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  happened  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Mr.  Duncan  grew  old;  he  is  now  84,  and  as  he  grew 
old  he  grew  childish  and  dictatorial.  He  practically  gave  up  the 
school,  and  he  closed  the  sawmill  and  the  cannerv.  There  was 
nothing  for  the  Indians  to  do  on  the  islands  so  they  began  to  more 
away.  There  were  originally  about  825  of  them,  but  when  we  estab- 
lished the  school  there  three  years  ago  the  number  had  gone  down 
to  less  than  600.     They  are  coming  back  now. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  the  sawmifl  and  cannery  been  reopened  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  sawmill  was  run  for  a  few  days  last  fall.  We 
have  taken  charge  of  the  property  there  in  thie  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
the  whole  matter  investigated  by  one  of  its  legal  officers  and  we  were 
advised  that  everything  on  the  islands  except  personal  property 
belongs  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
had  been  petitioning  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  six  or  seven  vears 
to  do  something  for  their  relief  and  to  give  them  a  school.  When  t  was 
there  three  years  ago  I  was  convinced  that  they  ought  to  have  a  school 
and  we  gave  them  one.  There  was  an  evident  need  for  some  oppor- 
tunity for  some  of  them  at  least  to  make  a  livir^  at  home.  They  had 
to  go  15  miles  or  more  across  the  straits  to  Ketchikan,  or  to  other 
places,  for  work  in  the  canneries;  their  houses  were  becoming  dilapi- 
dated, and  the  little  gardens  they  formerly  cultivated  were  grown  up 
in  weeds  and  brambles.  So  we  have  taken  over  the  cannery  and 
sawmill  and  are  trying  now  to  make  arrangements  for  operating  them. 
We  tried  to  get  the  Indians  to  contribute  money  to  repair  and 
equip  the  cannery  and  run  it,  but  it  seems  they  have  not  enough 
money  for  this.  It  will  take  $10,000  or  more  to  repair  the  cannery 
and  to  equip  it  so  that  it  can  be  operated  to  advantage,  and  approxi- 
mately $50,000  to  operate  it  one  season  before  the  pack  of  salmon 
can  be  sold. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  very  desirous  that  the  cannery 
should  be  run  by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  by  individual  native 
stockholders,  the  community's  share  of  the  profits  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing up  the  village,  in  putting  in  water  and  fire  protection,  and  finally 
in  the  support  of  the  school  and  a  small  hospital.  I  believe  the  natives 
ought  to  help  support  these  schools  and  hospitals  for  their  own  good, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  some  part  of  this  burden. 
But  since  the  Indians  at  Metlakatla  can  not  raise  money  enough  to 
repair,  equip,  and  operate  the  cannery,  we  are  now  trying  to  lease 
it,  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  repaired  and  that  at  least  half 
of  the  profits  shall  accrue  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  village. 
This  will,  we  believe,  enable  the  community  and  individuals  to  ovni 
and  operate  this  cannery  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  at  the  end 
of  five  years. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  You  are  now  operating  a  school  there  out  of  this 
fund? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Out  of  this  fund;  yes,  sir. 
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^Ir.  MoNDELL.  How  many  teachers  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Five. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  using  the  building  they  have  ? 

^fr.  Claxton.  No;  we  have  erected  a  school  building,  a  very  good 
building.  But  they  are  still  without  any  means  of  f&e  protection. 
While  I  was  in  Ketchikan  last  summer  there  was  a  fire  on  the  island, 
and  four  houses  were  burned.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  but 
for  the  presence  of  two  of  our  school-teachers  and  a  young  Indian 
from  Ketchikan  the  entire  village  would  have  been  destroyed.  The 
village  has  no  adequate  means  of  protection  from  fire. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  most  of  your  teachers  men  or  women  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Men,  where  we  can  get  them.  About  half  are 
women.  At  Metlakatla  there  are  two  men  and  three  women;  at 
Klukwan  there  is  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Ix)PP.  At  most  of  the  stations  we  have  a  man  and  his  wife; 
this  is  especially  desirable  at  our  isolated  stations. 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  would  like  to  have  at  each  place  a  man  com- 

Eetent  to  serve  as  an  industrial  leader  and  a  woman  who  has  some 
nowledge  of  nursing  and  able  to  direct  the  women  in  making  better 
homes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  pay  your  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  salary  varies  from  $50  to  $140  a  month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  give  them  subsistence  in  addition,  do  you  not  ? 

^Ir.  Lopp.  No. 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  allow  them  heat  and  light,  but  they  pay  their 
own  board. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whereabouts  in  Alaska  can  you  get  teachers  for 
$50  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  That  salary  is  paid  to  half-breed  assistants  whom  we 
are  trying  out;  there  are  eight  or  nine  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  where  in  Alaska  you  can  get  teachers  at 
that  salarj.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  get  them  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  for  $50  a  month  in  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  understand  that  is  true,  but  the  cost  of  living  in 
Alaska  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  wages 
and  salaries  are  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  the  scale  of  living  may  be  less  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Alaska  towns  pay  approximately  40  per  cent  more 
for  teachers  in  the  white  schools  than  the  same  teachers  would  be 
paid  in  many  parts  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  teachers  in  the  United 
•  States  are  paid  a  ridiculously  low  price,  considering  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  they  have  to  perform,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
teachers  in  our  rural  districts  are  only  paid  from  $30  to  $50  a  month, 
and  that  for  only  seven  or  eight  montns  in  the  year. 

ilr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  get  your  teachers  up  there  or  have  some 
gone  up  from  here  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Practically  all  of  them  come  from  the  States.     . 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  mean  do  they  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes;  we  employ  them  as  teacners  and  send  them 
up  there.  Since  we  pay  their  way  into  Alaska,  we  like  to  get  them, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  fur  Northwest. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  eligible  list  for  teachers,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Claxton.  They  are  not  under  civil-service  rules,  but  all  appli- 
cants are  required  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  education  and 
experience. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  appointmeat  of  a 
teacher  is  merely  a  matter  of  favor  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Not  a  matter  of  favor,  but  of  judgment  as  to 
fitness. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize,  but  I  mean  that  there  is 
no  examination  and  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  personal  prefer- 
ence of  the  appointing  power. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Except  as  the  blanks  are  filled  out,  showing  the 
preparation,  the  schooling,  and  the  experience,  and  from  that  we 
judge  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  very  important  that  your  teachers  not  only 
be  qualified  to  teach,  but  that  they  should  be  good,  practical  people 
who  can  be  helpful  to  the  natives  m  many  ways, 

Mr.  Claxton.  They  ought  to  be  mature  men  and  w^omen  "wrho 
know  about  nursing  and  industries  and  who  can  be  helpful  in  the 
communities  into  wnich  they  are  sent. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  get  mature  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  As  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  mean  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Not  always.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  we 
reach  that,  Mr.  Lopp  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I  think  they  average  pretty  well;  I  think  our  teachers 
up  there  average  a  little  oetter  than  the  missionaries  in  that  field,  as 
far  as  practical  work  is  concerned.  We  aim  to  see  all  teachers  per- 
sonally before  they  are  appointed,  and  the  important  thing  seems  to 
be  to  point  out  to  ail  teacners  just  what  conditions  they  must  meet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  controUing  motive,  as  you  have  noted 
it,  that  takes  the  teachers  into  that  sort  of  region — the  missionary 
spirit,  the  desire  for  adventure,  the  desire  to  be  helpful,  or  what  ?  " 

Mr.  Lopp.  I  do  not  know  which  predominates;  some  of  them  have 
the  first  spirit  that  you  mentioned.  With  some  it  is  ^*the  call  of  the 
wild.^'  I  have  never  seen  any  couple  that  went  up  there  who  did 
not  become  infatuated  with  the  work.  I  used  to  have  great  fears  in 
sending  out  teachers  to  an  isolated  village,  but  after  they  settled  in 
the  villages  and  learned  the  people  they  invariably  became  intensely 
interested  in  them  and  did  good  work. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  old  do  you  suppose  they  average  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I  suppose  they  average  about  30. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  nave  been  much  pleased,  on  visits  to  Alaska,  with 
such  of  our  teachers  whom  I  met.  Thev  were  much  better  than  I 
had  thought  they  would  be.  Many  of  them  stay  several  years  and 
become  interested  in  the  natives  and  in  their  work  and  finally  make 
their  homes  there. 
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Thursday,  March  16,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Claxtoii,  you  raaiatain  a  certain  orgaaization 
t  1  Washmgton  which  is  limited  to  $7,000  a  year? 
Mr.  Claxton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  have  you  in  Washington  ? 
Mr.  Claxton.  An  acting  chief  of  division  in  the  absence  ot  the 

_-  Ixiet  of  the  division 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Give  the  compensation. 
Mr.  Claxton.  At  $1,980. 
The  Chairman.  He  is  the  acting  chief  of  what  ? 
Mr.  Claxton.  Of  the  Alaska  Division.     He  acts  in  the  absence  of 
t:  ho  chief  of  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  when  the  chief  is  here  ? 
Mr.  Claxton.  Mr.  Lopp,  the  chief  of  the  division,  is  in  Washington 
C^ity  only  about  six  weeks  in  the  year.     We  also  have  an  accountant, 
»\t  $1,600,  and  a  stenographer,  at  $1,400,  making  a  total  of  $4,980. 

medical   relief  in   ALASKA. 
[See  p.  754.] 

The  Chairman.  For  medical  relief  in  Alaska  the  appropriation  is 
S25,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Here  is  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  proposed 
use  of  the  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  first,  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  have  completed  this  year  a  hospital  at  Juneau 
at  a  cost  of  $10,768,  and  equipment  of  $3,232,  amounting  in  all  to 
S  14,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  capacity  is  20  lieds.  It  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  will  be  opened  in  about  two  weeks.  The  appointment 
of  a  physician  to  have  charge  of  this  hospital  was  made  yesterday. 
In  acidition  to  that  we  have  physicians  at  several  other  places.  May 
I  ask  Dr.  Hamilton  to  state  tnat  in  detail  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  five  physicians,  five  nurses,  four  contract 
hospitals,  and  a  few  emergency  physicians.  Funds  for  these  emer- 
gency or  contract  physicians  and  for  the  contract  hospitals  are 
allotted  to  our  district  superintendents  because  we  depend  upon 
them  to  arrange  for  the  actual  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  these  contract  doctors  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  $2  per  call. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  emergency  operations  the  price  is  agreed  upon 
between  the  superintendent  of  the  district  and  the  physician. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  report  of  what  has  oeen  done  so  far 
under  this  appropriation.  First,  you  built  the  hospital  out  of  the 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes;  and  it  must  be  maintained  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  just  been  opened  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  will  be  opened  aoout  April  1.  Medical  supplies 
and  freight  amounted  to  $910.  There  has  been  allotted  to  the  south- 
eastern district  for  medical  supplies  and  for  the  contracts  $500. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Out  of  the  $500  the  superintendent  pays  for  the 
contract  services  and  other  emergencies  wmch  come  up  in  his  district 
during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Salaries  of  physicians  and  nurses,  $4,596. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  employed? 

Mr.  ELA.MILTON.  Dr.  L.  H.  French,  at  Kanakanak,  whose  salary 
is  $1,800;  he  superiiitends  a  small  hospital  and  makes  tours  in 
the  neighboring  districts.  Last  year  he  traveled  between  2,000  and 
3,000  miles.  The  second  doctor  is  F.  W.  Lamb,  whose  salary  Ls 
$1,800;  he  has  charge  of  the  small  hospital  at  Nulato,  also,  when  he 
can,  travels  in  his  district.  Dr.  D.  S.  Neuman,  whose  salary  is 
$1,200,  is  stationed  at  Nome.  He  treats  the  natives  in  the  village 
of  Nome  and  in  the  neighboring  region.  At  Nome  we  have  a  contract 
with  a  CathoUc  hospital,  the  Holy  Cross.  Dr.  H.  N.  T.  Nichols  is 
stationed  at  Kotzebue;  his  salary  is  $1,440;  he  has  charge  of  the  small 
hospital  at  Kotzebue  and  travels  in  his  district.  Dr.  J.  W.  Reed  is 
stationed  at  Mountain  Village,  on  the  Yukon;  his  salary  is  $1,800. 
He  travels  extensively  in  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokwixn  regions. 
More  than  half  of  the  salaries  just  mentioned  are  paid  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  education.  One  of  our  superintendents  is  a  physician 
and  renders  medical  aid  through  his  entire  district. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  amount  paid  to  contract  physicians  this  year 
so  far  amounts  to  $289.50,  and  tne  traveling  expenses  of  the  surgeon  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  who  is  transferred  to  us,  amount  to  $393.01. 
Then  there  is  reserved  for  salaries  at  Juneau  hospital  and  other  ex- 
penses for  the  remaiader  of  the  year  $4,310.83. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  accounts  for  the  appropriation  of  $25,000. 
In  addition  to  that  we  are  spending  $18,520  from  the  regular  educa- 
tion fund  for  medical  relief,  so  that  m  all  we  are  spending  this  year  for 
medical  relief  $43,520. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  small  hospitals  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  Kanakanak 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  When  you  mention  one  of  these  lo- 
calities which  is  not  well  known  please  say  whether  it  is  in  the  south- 
eastern or  southwestern  or  central  or  northern  part  of  Alaska,  so  we 
can  locate  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  are  all  located  on  the  map. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  1  know;  but  you  can  indicate  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  Kanakanak,  in  southwestern  Alaska,  on  t&e 
southern  Bering  Sea  coast,  a  small  school  building  has  been  re- 
modeled and  is  used  as  a  hospital.  At  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon,  in 
central  Alaska,  a  school  building  has  been  remodeled  for  use  as  a 
hospital.  At  Kotzebue,  in  Arctic  Alaska,  about  250  miles  north  of 
Nome 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  On  the  coast? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Near  the  coast. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Inland? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  far  inland,  on  a  branch  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
called  Kotzebue  Sound.*    There  we  have  the  use  of  a  mission  hospital. 

Mr.  Lopp.  That  is  a  small  hospital  built  by  the  mission  and  the 
natives  by  a  joint  contribution  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  about  six 
beds  in  it.  It  is  a  small,  one-story  house  with  three  rooms  in  it  and 
is  used  as  a  temporary  hospital. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Those  are  the  only  hospitals  we  have  in  addition 
to  the  new  one  at  Juneau,  which  is  not  yet  in  operation.  The  erection 
of  that  hospital  has  just  been  completed  but  it  has  not  been  fully 
equipped  yet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  statement  contained  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates there  is  an  item  of  $6,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  at 
Kiiskokwim.  Is  there  a  town  by  that  name  or  do  you  mean  oy  that 
some  general  r^ion  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  mean  the  general  region,  Mr.  Mondell.  We  have 
not  fuUy  decided  whether  we  wUl  locate  the  hospital  at  Bethel  or  a 
little  farther  up  the  river  at  a  village  called  Akiak.  We  will  determine 
that  this  summer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  villages  are  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell,  Have  you  sufficient  native  population  in  the 
Kuskokwim  Valley  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  hospital  at  con- 
siderable expense  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  the  hospital  would  serve  a  population  of 
probably  2,500.  The  more  serious  cases  for  surgical  operation 
^'ould  be  taken  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  considerable  native  population  along  the 
Kuskokwhn  River? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  natives  on  the  lower  Yukon  cross  over 
there  during  the  winter.     It  is  a  trip  of  only  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  able  to  get  pretty  good  physicians  for  the 
sums  you  pay  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  They  seem  to  be  good  for  this  service.  We  pay 
more  than  the  missions  pay.  I  have  found  some  of  them  very  good. 
I  do  not  know  personally  many  of  them.  They  seem  to  stand  well 
\!rith  the  white  people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  diseases  are  your  physicians  called 
upon  to  care  for,  principally  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  In  the  nospitals,  mostly  cases  of  injury.  They  also 
treat  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  measles,  which  are  more  severe  with 
the  natives  than  with  the  white  people,  and  many  other  diseases. 
I  think  that  is  correct,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lopp  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes.  sir;  there  is  considerable  eye  trouble  among  our 
hospital  cases. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Tuberculosis  is  the  most  difficult  prevalent  disease 
among  the  natives. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  developing  rapidly  among  the  natives  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  on  the  increase  or  not. 
Dr.  Krulish  found  about  15  per  cent  of  the  people  affected  with  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  trachoma  mcreasing  or  are  you  simply  combating 
the  conditions  that  have  always  existed  there? 

Mr.  Lopp.  They  claim  it  is  increasing  along  the  coast  of  south- 
western Alaska  where  the  Russian  half-orceds  are  located,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  increasing  up  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  ought  to  decrease  as  you  teach  these  poople 
hotter  habits  and  when  they  get  to  living  in  better  houses. 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Practically 
all  the  natives  up  in  the  northwest  now  use  soap.  Fifteen  years  ago 
very  few  of  them  used  any  soap  at  all.  They  used  urine  instead. 
They  even  washed  their  clothing  in  it. 
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Mr.  Claxton.  They  lived  in  communal  houses.  This  also  con- 
tributed to  their  general  lack  of  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  two  statements  for  your 
record,  one  from  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  and  the  othrr 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  in 
regard  to  the  need  of  more  medical  attendance  for  the  natives. 

REPORT   OF   GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA,  1915,  PAGE  29. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  continued  to  do  what  it  could  to  allevUie 
the  sufferings  of  the  native  population  by  doing  work  along  medical  lines.  Approxi- 
mately $30,000  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  besides  with  this  sum  three  small  h^ 
pitals  (Nushagak,  Nulato,  and  Kotzebue)  were  maintained,  at  each  of  which  a  (ioctcr 
and  nurse  were  stationed.  In  addition,  the  bureau  msdntained  doctors  at  Nome. 
Russian  Mission,  Seward,  Juneau,  and  Sitka.  Besides  the  nurses  at  the  hospitals, 
nurses  also  stationed  at  Nome,  St.  Michael,  Russian  Mission,  Koggiung,  Hydabun:. 
and  a  traveling  nurse  for  the  southeastern  district.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  ih*^ 
vast  extent  of  the  Territory  will  appreciate  at  a  glance  how  entirely  inadequate  this 
medical  force  is  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  reach,  with  such  limited  fund?  at 
its  command,  but  a  very  few  of  the  25,000  natives  of  Alaska.  After  continued  efforts 
for  several  years  to  secure  a  medical  appropriation  for  the  natives.  Congress  was  finali\ 
induced  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  the  relief  of  the  natives  for  the  fiscal  year  endirir 
June  30, 1916.  While  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  increase  this  amount  to  a  figure  which  will 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  cover  the  field  in  an  effective  manner.  The 
appropriation  of  at  least  $125,000  annually  is  needed  to  establish  a  tubercular  sanita- 
rium and  several  hospitals  at  centers  of  native  population,  these  institutions  to  b^ 
thoroughly  equipped  and  situated  at  accessible  places,  together  with  the  employmeri' 
of  a  sufficiently  large  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  make  it  possible  to  reach  tht! 
greater  part  of  the  native  population.  A  memorial  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the 
Territorial  legislature,  session  of  1915,  and  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  mske  ainple 
provision  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  The  cause  of  the  natives  i> 
not  hopeless  if  provision  for  their  relief  be  made  at  once. 


ALASKA      TERRITORIAL      LEGISLATURE — ^MEM0RLA.L       RECOMMENDING      $125,000.00      FOR 
MEDICAL  RELIEF   OF   NATIVES    (CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD,    DEC.    13,   1915,    P.    229). 

The  President  pro  tempore  presented  a  joint  memorial  of  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Legislature,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  ordered  to  Iw 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[House  joint  memorial  7 A.] 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled: 

Your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  do  most  reepectfuliy 
represent  that — 

Whereas  the  native  population  of  Alaska — Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts — ^has  de- 
creased 14.5  per  cent  during  the  period  1900  to  1910,  according  to  reports  of  the 
United  States  census,  and  this  decrease  is  largely  due  to  diseases  which  prevail  to 
an  alarming  extent  among  them ;  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  of  the  States  have  for  years  received  adequate  medical  relief 
from  the  Government,  while  the  natives  of  Alaska  have  not  been  provided  for  in 
this  respect;  and 

Whereas  the  eradication  of  these  diseases,  not  only  for  the  pre8er\'ation  of  the  native 
races,  but  the  protection  of  the  white  population,  is  desired  and  essential,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  heavy  immigration  into  the  Territory  is  anticipated,  due  to  the 
activities  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Government  railroad 
and  developments  in  other  industries: 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  That  we  respectfully  and  earn- 
estly petition  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  at  least  $125,000  for  the  establishment 
of  well-equipped  hospitals  in  each  division  of  the  Territory,  and  thus  provide  a  medicAi 
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service  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  somewhat  similar  to  the  relief  fumishecl  to  Indians 
of  other  sections  of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  lajstly 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
I^eaident  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska. 
Passed  the  house  March  24,  1915. 

Earnest  B.  Collins, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Barry  Keown, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 
Passed  the  senate  April  17,  1915. 

Dan  a.  Sutherland, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Alfred  £.  Maltby, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

1'nited  States  op  America,  Territory  of  Alaska,  ss.: 

I,  Charles  E.  Davidson,  secretary  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a 
full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  house  joint  memorial  No.  7 A  of  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Legislature,  passed  at  the  second  session  thereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Territory'  of  Alaska,  affixed  at  Juneau,  the 
capital,  this  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1915. 

[seal.]  Charles  E.  Davidson, 

Secretary  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  these  people  have  any  special  prejudice  against 
hospital  treatment  ? 

IVlr.  Lopp.  Some  of  them  have.  Our  fimds  have  been  so  hmited 
at  Nome  and  some  other  places  that  we  have  only  put  the  more 
serious  cases  in  hospitals.  Some  of  those  die,  giving  the  hospitals 
a  bad  reputation  among  the  natives.  The  denominational  preju- 
dices of  tne  natives  have  also  given  us  some  trouble  at  places. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  suppose  the  missions  in  Alaska  do  some  medical 
work,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  are  estabUshing  hospitals.  The 
Episcopal  Church  is  erecting  two  large  hospitals  on  the  upper  Yukon 
for  the  natives.  One  was  completed  last  tall,  and  the  other  will  be 
conapleted  next  summer. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  Presbyterians  have  at  Haines  a  small  hospital, 
which  is  doing  valuable  service  in  that  section.  This  hospital  takes 
various  kinds  of  cases,  tuberculosis  cases  to  some  extent.  It  also 
serves  as  a  matemitj  hospital,  and  many  of  the  native  women  go  there 
for  the  birth  of  their  children. 

REINDEER    FOR    ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Reindeer  for  Alaska:  You  had  $5,000,  and  you 
are  asking  $5,000  for  next  year.  What  is  the  situation  relative  to 
the  reindeer? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  total  number  of  reindeer  on  the  30th  of  last 
Juno  was  70,243.  The  increase  for  the  year  was  12,371.  The  per 
cent  of  increase  was  21.  This  increase  does  not  include  the  8,651 
that  were  slaughtered. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Slaughtered  for  food  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes;  and  for  clothing.  Of  those  do(T  the  Govern- 
niont  owned  3,408,  the  missions  6,890,  the  Laps  and  the  white  people 
to  whom  the  Laps  have  sold  some  of  their  reindeer  13,202,  the 
natives  46,683. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  native  holdings  increasing  or  decreasing? 
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Mr.  Claxton.  They  increased  8,855  during  the  year,  which  was 
23  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  the  native  holdings  mostly  individual  or 
communal  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  All  are  individual. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  About  how  many  natives  are  there  in  Alaska  1 

Mr.  Claxton.  Something  more  than  25,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is  nearly  2  reindeer  apiece. 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  is  about  7  apiece  for  the  section  in  which  the 
reindeer  are.  The  reindeer  are  only  in  the  northwestern  section 
among  the  Eskimos. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  tried  to  put  any  reindeer  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  along  the  coast  at  any  pomt  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Nowhere  except  at  Metlakatla.  There  is  some 
i;eindeer  moss  on  Annette  Island.  Last  year  we  put  6  deer  on 
this  island  as  an  experiment.  The  reindeer  can  be  herded  only 
where  the  reindeer  moss  grows,  and  there  is  very  little  of  that  in  the 
southeastern  section. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  proposing  to  put  a  herd  on  Alaska  Penin- 
sula? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lopp.  At  Port  MoUer. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  Government  reindeer  now? 

Mr.  Lopp.  There  are  31  herds  along  the  coast  from  Point  Barrow 
down  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  have  here  a  list  of  Government  reindeer  in  herds, 
as  follows : 

List  of  herds  that  contain  Government  deer. 


station. 

Number 
of  Gov- 
ern ment 
deer. 

Government 
apprentices. 

Other 
natives. 

Total  in 
herd. 

Remarks. 

Num- 
ber. 

Deer 
owned. 

Num- 
ber. 

Deer 
owned. 

1.  Barrow  No.  1 

39 

159 

83 

4 

247 

30 

40 

4 

63 

524 

201 

8 

6 
306 

30 

24 

492 
10 

231 
30 

100 

23 

45 

65 

3 

156 

287 
65 
60 
17 
10 

2 
2 

71 
12 

88 
6 

20 

10 
9 

24 

1,433 
252 
449 
698 
466 
R2R 

1,543 
577 
532 
711 
813 
967 

1,468 

1,081 
673 

1,075 
633 
774 
739 
420 
834 
320 

1,242 
989 
943 
559 
909 

1,739 
439 
615 

1,523 
380 
702 

1,431 
60 
17 
10 

2.  Bethel  No.  8 

154  ^vhltA  mAn. 

3.  Buckland  No.  1 

4.  Buckland  No.  2 

1 
4 

8 
100 

1.  misrirm. 

5.  ChoeiiinE 

6.  Deerine  No.  2 

112.  mission. 

7.  Gambell 

13  '    1,428 

14  1,071 
12  1        610 

6  ,        468 

8.  Gol.sovla  No.  1 

6.  mission. 

9.  Oolsovia  No.  2 

10.  Goodnews  Bay 

3 
3 
1 

83 
75 
23 

11.  Hooper  Bay 

12.  Icy  Cape 

13.  Igloo  No.  1 

U.  Kinak 

15.  Kivalina  No.  1 

7 

10 
21 

297 
743 
733 

3 

18 

4  96 
20          804 

5  296 
18  1        510 
42  '        973 
11  )        683 
14          465 
41           761 
30       1,602 

9          375 
27  !        636 
53  1        958 

4           172 

16.  Kulukak 

17.  Mount  Village 

1 
6 

17 
240 

18.  Noatak 

19.  Nome 

2 
2 

2 
3 

1 
2 

12 

64 
48 
54 
19 
24 

17,  mission. 

20.  Point  Hope 

21.  Selawik 

22.  Shaktoolik 

23.  Shishmaref  No.  1 

24.  Shungnak 

25.  Teller 

562,  mission. 

26.  Togiak 

3 

52 

27.  Ugashlk 

5 
51 

415 
1,257 

28.  WainwrlJ?ht 

6 

109 

29.  Atka 

30.  Dut^-ii  Harbor 

.-/--. 

31.  Metlakatla 

1 

46 

Total 

3,408 

1,029 

573      10. 436 

24,708 

' 

.^ 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  Government  herd  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Lopp.  It  decreased  705  deer  last  year. 

Mr.  Claxton.  A  decrease  of  17  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Government  doing  now  with  its  herd? 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  is  distributing  them  to  apprentices  to  start  herds? 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  number  oi  apprentices  increased  any? 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  number  has  increased.  We  had  46  this  last  year 
and  31  the  year  previous. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  Govern- 
ment herds  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Giving  them  out  to  the  apprentices.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose finally  to  distribute  them  all  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of 
reindeer  among  the  natives  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Here  is  a  statement  from  the  annual  report  of  Gov. 
Strong,  of  Alaska^  regarding  reindeer: 

Wherever  the  reindeer  have  been  introduced  in  Alaska  the  induBtry  has  had  a  ben- 
fic'ial  effect  upon  the  native  people.  It  has  taught  them  to  be  industrious.  It  has 
had  a  tendency  to  educate  them  in  the  industrial  arts  of  the  white  man.  It  has  taught 
t  hem  to  assume  responsibilities,  increased  their  activities,  and  raised  them  mateir^ly 
in  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  There  is  still  need  of  the  extension  of  the  industry. 
There  are  thousands  of  natives  in  the  Delta  country  between  the  Yukon  and  Kusko- 
kwim  Rivers,  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  who  can  be  saved  from  possible  extinction 
by  introducing  the  reindeer  among  them  and  teaching  them  how  to  care  for  the  ani- 
mals and  themselves.  In  this  way  their  habits  of  living  will  be  gradually  changed 
from  miserable  dugouts  or  igloos  which  they  now  inhabit  to  more  sanitary  and  com- 
fortable dwellings.  In  the  Aleutian  group  of  islands  there  are  probably  1,500  Aleuts; 
in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta  there  are  probably  5,000  natives  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Eskimo  tribes. 

Within  less  than  a  generation  these  people  have  heen  advanced 
t  hrough  one  entire  stage  of  civilization,  from  making  their  living  by  the 
precarious  method  of  hunting  and  fishings  to  the  pastoral  stage,  in 
which  by  their  own  industry  and  foresight  they  provide  against  want. 

The  Chairman.  Where  these  deer  nave  been  turned  over  to  the 
natives,  what  has  been  the  result  generally  of  their  own  efforts  to 
take  care  of  them? 

Mr.  Claxtox.  As  I  have  said,  it  has  made  them  industrious  and 
thev  have  looked  after  their  herds. 
^  The  Chairman.  Hate  the  herds  increased  any? 
RIMr.  Claxton.  They  have  increased  very  rapidly,  and  last  year 
they  sold  $80,000  worth  of  meat  in  addition  to  what  they  used  them- 
selves.    The  deer  now  constitute  a  sure  means  of  support. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  they  sold  $80,000  worth  of  meat? 
»'  Mr.  Hamilton.  That  includes  the  meat,  skins,  and  all  the  products. 
W  Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  suppose  there  have  been  cases  where,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  natives  who  have  received  reindeer  have  not 
been  successful.  W^hat  percentage  of  such  cases  would  you  say 
there  had  been  ? 
^  Mr.  Claxton.  Mr.  Ix)pp  can  answer  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  probably  discharged  from  this  service  not 
more  than  25  or  30  during  all  these  years.  Reprimands,  suspensions, 
and  an  occasional  dismissal  have  served  to  enforce  discipline. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  the  natives  have 
received  reindeer  or  have  obtained  reindeer,  have  they  increased 
their  herds,  or  have  they  increased  their  holdings? 
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Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  in  almost  every  case.  There  have  been  rare 
cases  where  they  have  become  involved  in  debt,  and  have  killed  off 
too  many  of  their  deer.  We  have  a  string  on  female  ownership;  they 
are  not  permitted  to  sell  female  deer  to  whites.  When  they  sell  \ 
female  deer  to  any  of  their  own  number,  that  transaction  must  he 
approved  by  the  local  superintendent,  who  is  the  teacher  or  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge.  If  a  native  is  inclined  to  impoverish  himself  by 
disposing  of  too  many  female  deer,  fatherly  advice  on  the  subject  is 
given  him  by  the  teacher  who  is  his  local  superintendent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  they  are  permitted  to  kill  their  deer  for  food, 
have  there  been  many  cases  where  they  have  done  that  to  the  extent  of 
exterminating  the  herd  ?  • 

Mr.  Lopp.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  in  all  these  years  there  have  not 
been  more  than  six  or  eight  female  deer  killed  in  violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course  they  eventually  kill  the  cows  as  they 
grow  old  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  after  they  quit  bearing,  but  they  bear  until 
they  are  about  15  years  old. 

}iv.  GiLLETT.  How  much  is  a  reindeer  worth  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  About  $24. 

Mr.  Lopp.  They  have  been  sold  at  and  around  Nome  during  the 
past  season  for  about  $15.     The  price  is  gradually  coming  down. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  they  multiply  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  the  decrease  of  white  population  has  been 
another  cause.  The  cold-storage  companies  shipped  about  150  car- 
casses to  Seattle  last  fall. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  did  they  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  natives  got  $15  a  head  for  them  at  Nome. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  About  what  do  they  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  From  about  150  to  175  pounds  dressed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  be  $15  for  about  150  pounds  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  think  these  figures  explain  quite  well  how  valuable 
the  reindeer  service  has  been.  The  (jrovemment  has  appropriated 
for  reindeer  a  total  of  $307,000.  There  are  now  76  herds,  and  1 ,140 
natives  own  reindeer.  That  is  one-tenth  of  the  total  population, 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
average  cost  to  the  Government  pei  owner  has  been  $269;  the 
number  of  reindeer  owned  by  natives  is  46,683 ;  the  valuation  of  these 
is  $1,167,075.  The  income  received  from  deer  by  the  natives  hjv> 
been  $379,407.  The  number  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  Government 
is  3,408,  valued  at  $85,200.  The  income  to  the  natives  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  value  of  deer  now  owned  by  them  amount  to  about 
five  times  the  total  investment.  The  natives  are  now,  as  Mr.  Lopp 
said,  beginning  to  export  them,  and  it  is  important  that  we  find  tor 
them  a  profitable  and  reliable  market.  You  asked,  Mr.  Mondeli, 
about  the  character  of  the  people.  Here  are  two  pictures  [indicating] 
which  show  the  effects  of  education  on  these  people.  This  [indicating] 
is  a  picture  of  a  native  of  Siberia  across  the  strait,  and  these  are 
Alaskan  reindeer  owners.  As  you  will  see,  they  are  handsome,  up- 
standing men. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  a  reindeer  hide  worth  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  carcass? 
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Mr.  Lopp.  About  $2  up  there.  They  arc  used  for  making  sleeping 
l>a,cjs  and  heavy  coats. 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  propose  to  estabhsh  four  new  herds  next  year, 
one  at  SUtmuit,  one  at  Tundra,  one  at  Avinof,  and  one  at  Port  Mol- 
ler.     These  places  are  on  the  southern  part  of  the  western  coast. 

Proposed  expenditures  y  reindeer  for  Alaska  ^  1916-17, 

A  pprentices'  supplies : 

4  apprentices,  Slitmuit  (new  herd) $550 

4  apprentices,  T^indra  (new  herd) 450 

4  apprentices,  Avinof  (new  herd) 450 

3  apprentices,  Port  Moller  (new  herd'i 400 

18  apprentices,  Akiak,  Hooper  Bay,  Kinak,  Togiak,   Rulukak, 

Lake  Clark 1,450 

5  reindeer  fairs  and  conferences  on  breeding,  care,  training,  and 
use  of  reindeer,  Kotzebue,  Seward  Peninsula,  Norton  Sound, 
Kuskokwim,  Bristol  Bay 700 

14,000 

l^tHlilLahment  of  new  herds: 

1.  Slitmuit — 

Chief  herder's  salary 150 

Driving  herd  from  mountain  village  to  Slitmuit 150 

2.  Tundra- 

Chief  herder's  salary 150 

Driving  herd  from  Goodnews  Bay  to  Tundr%. 100 

3.  Avinof — 

Chief  herder's  salary 150 

Driving  herd  from  Hooper  Bay  to  Avinof 50 

4.  Port  Moller — 

Chief  herder's  salary 150 

Driving  herd  from  fjgaehik  to  Port  Moller 100 

1,000 


5,000 

Reindeer  allotments ^  1915-16. 

Supplies  for  apprentices $3,  SCO 

Supplies  for  3  reindeer  fairs  and  conferences 540 

Salaries  chief  herders 600 

5,  000 
INDUSTRY    AMONG    NATIVLS    OF   ALASKA. 

The  Chaiuman.  The  noxt  item  is  as  follows: 

Industry  among  Alaskans  (reimbursable):  For  encouraging  industry  and  self- 
-support among  natives  of  Alaska,  and  of  aasialing  them  in  the  establishment  of  small 
industrial  enterprisers,  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  imme- 
diately available,  and  to  remian  available  until  expended,  which  sum  may  be  used 
for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  other  equipment 
n<»ce«9ary,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  enable  the  natives  of 
Ala^ska  to  become  self-supporting:  Provided,  That  said  f«um  shall  be  expended  under 
<>(>n<iition8  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  its  repayment  to  the 
Tnited  States  on  or  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  any 
such  sums  so  reimbursed  are  reappropriated  and  made  available  for  exp{»nditure,  in 
tlie  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prior  to  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six,  for  the  purposes  above  indicated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  annually  submit  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  a  detailed  report 
of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  hereimder  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  indus- 
try and  self-support  among  natives  of  Alaska. 

What  irt  this  foi? 

Mr.  Claxton.  To  assist  the  natives  of  the  southeast,  the  soiitlwvest, 
aiul  the  Yukon  re^on  to  become  self-supporting,  to  lift  them  to  a 
higher  plane  of  civiUzation,  as  we  haye  the  Eskimos  of  the  northwest, 
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through  the  reindeer  service.  We  wish  to  give  them  some  temporan- 
assistance  in  establishing  independent  industries.  By  doing  tTiis  we 
can,  I  believe,  soon  bring  them  to  the  point  where  they  can  contribuu* 
toward  the  support  of  their  own  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  utiliti^*^. 
Therefore  we  are  asking  for  a  small  reimbursable  fund,  such  as  the 
Indian  Bureau  has.  The  Indian  Bureau  has  a  reimbursable  fund  of 
$600,000.  The  results  to  be  expected  are  indicr.ted  by  the  success  of 
an  experiment  at  Hydaburg.  The  Hy dp-burg  village  was  formed  four 
years  ago  b}^  three  villages  coming  together.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion advanced  $2,200  for  a  sawmill  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  for 
industrial  education,  and  sent  up  a  man  to  teach  them  how  to  use  it. 
As  a  result,  they  have  cut  timber  and  sawed  lumboi  with  w^hich  to 
build  their  own  houses,  their  streets,  and  wplks.  This  lumber  has 
cost  the  village  only  the  labor  of  cutting  and  sawing.  The  villages 
started  a  cooperative  store  with  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,  and  within 
four  vears  they  have  distributed  $12,727.33  in  dividends.  Two  vears 
ago  this  cooperative  company  took  over  the  obligation  of  ?2,200  for 
the  sawmill,  and  last  year  paid  it  hi  full.  The  money  has  been  n*- 
turned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Through  this  assistance 
the  Hydr.burg  villf.gcrs  have  been  able  to  keep  their  money  at  home 
and  are  becoming  prosperous  and  independent.  We  now  want  to 
assist  them  in  starting  a  small  cannery  to  the  end  that  the\'  may 
derive  larger  profits  from  their  fish.  I  have  here  the  detailed  t^ti- 
mates  covering  the  use  of  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  appropriation  was  the  $2,200  pro- 
vided for  purchasing  the  sawmill  lor  the  Hydaburg  village  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  From  the  appropriation  for  education.  It  was 
provided  as  equipment  for  industrial  education. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  money  was  advanced  in  1912,  and  was  paid 
back  in  the  latter  part  of  1915.  The  detailed  estimates  for  assistance 
in  establishing  a  small  cannery  at  Hydaburg  are  as  follows:  Seines. 
$1,500;  boiler,  $800;  retorts,  $1,200;  fiUing  machines,  $800;  exhaust 
box,  $800;  sanitary  cans,  $4,900;  making  a  total  of  $10,000.  Tliis 
the  natives  would  probably  be  able  to  repay  in  three  or  four  years. 
At  Klukwan,  a  native  village  22  miles  from  Haines,  up  the  Cliilcat 
River,  we  want  to  establish  a  salmon  and  vegetable  cannery.  We 
have  had  here  for  three  years  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agricnd- 
tural  CoUege  of  Minnesota.  He  has  mechanical  skill  and  ability  as  an 
industrial  leader  and  has  already  done  valuable  work  in  a  small  way. 
The  cUmate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  growing  vegetables,  and  the 
gardens  there  have  already  become  profitable.  There  must  be  200 
or  300  acres  there  that  could  be  profitably  cultivated.  We  want  to 
assist  the  nativ^es  of  this  village  in  purchasing  for  their  use  in  farming 
a  horse,  plows,  and  other  implements,  a  stump  puller,  and  seeds. 
We  estimate  about  $50  for  the  seeds.  For  the  canning  and  farming 
outfits  the  estimate  is  $1,400.  They  will  probably  be  able  to  repay 
this  in  two  years.  At  Yakutat  we  wish  to  provide  a  steam-pressurt* 
canning  outfit  at  $900.  At  Tatitlek  we  estimate  $900  for  a  steam- 
pressure  canning  outfit,  and  a  sal tery  outfit  consisting  of  150  barrels, 
salt,  and  freight  on  same,  $075;  seines,  $325:  seine  and  fish  boat^, 
$200;  and  power  boat,  $300;  making  in  all  $2,400.  I  would  like 
Mr.  Lopp  to  tell  you  about  an  experiment  we  have  made  in  salting: 
fish. 
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Mr.  Lopp.  Two  years  ago  our  teacher  at  Tatitlek  requested  us  to 
send  him  salt  and  barrels  so  he  could  get  the  natives  there  to  work  at 
salting  fish.  We  had  no  funds  which  we  could  use  for  that  purpose. 
But  we  fotmd  a  wholesale  salt-fish  dealer  at  Seattle,  who  offered  to 
furnish  the  salt  and  barrels  and  give  them  a  stipulated  price  per 
barrel  to  put  the  fish  up.  He  did  that  for  two  years,  and  they  realized 
more  than  $1,000  eacli  year  on  their  labor.  He  paid  them  $11  a 
barrel  for  the  reds  and  $9  and  $6  for  the  other  grades,  probably  real- 
izing^ S3  or  $4  per  barrel  on  his  investment.  With  a  reimbursable 
fund  available,  we  could  help  them  to  capitalize  their  own  salteries 
and  save  all  this  profit  for  tnemselves.  If  we  could  lend  them  salt 
and  barrels  and  give  them  a  couple  of  years  to  pay  for  them,  they 
vv  ould  get  a  start  and  run  their  own  saltery  independent  of  fish  dealers 
in  Seattle  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Claxtox.  We  propose  to  assist  the  natives  at  Togiak  to  do 
something  of  the  same  kind  by  providing  a  saltery  outfit  there  at  a 
cost  of  $1,600.  The  other  items  are  a  saltery  outfit  at  Good  News 
Bay,  $1,600:  a  farming  outfit  at  Akiak  (Kuskokwim),  at  $600,  and  a 
sawmill  at  Mountain  \^llage,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  Mountain  Village  is 
on  the  lower  Yukon.  There  is  timber  there  that  might  be  made  into 
lumber  for  houses.  That  would  save  the  natives  from  having  their 
lumber  shipped — from  where,  Mr.  Lopp  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  From  Seattle. 

Mr.  Claxton.  About  what  does  the  freight  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Ix)PP.  About  $35  a  ton  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  Claxtox.  How  much  per  thousand  feet  ? 

Mr.  TjOPP.  a  thousand  feet  is  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Claxton.  So  they  pay  about  $50  per  thousand  feet  as  freight 
on  lumber  that  is  worth  to  begin  with  from  $15  to  $18  per  thousand 
feet.  With  a  small  mill  they  could  saw  the  lumber  at  home  and 
save  the  freight  on  it.  Then  we  want  to  provide  a  sawmill  at  Norton 
Sound  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  This  is  an  easy  and  sure  way  of  encour- 
aging these  people  to  become  independent  and  to  work  and  plan  for 
themselves.  Of  course,  all  this  will  be  done  under  our  direction 
and  all  accounts  will  be  audited  by  the  Seattle  office. 

Mr.  Lopp.  Two  years  ago  the  natives  of  this  Mountain  Village  got 
together  $500  and  wanted  us  to  secure  them  credit  for  the  balance 
with  which  to  purchase  a  sawmill,  but  we  are  not  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Claxtox.  Probablv  in  everv  case  the  natives  wiU  contribute 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  a  very  creditable  showing,  that  the  natives 
should  get  together  voluntarily  and  make  subscriptions  toward 
industries  that  they  propose  to  establish:  but  after  they  own  the 
industry,  on  what  basis  do  they  hold  it  ?     Is  it  a  tribal  relation  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  There  is  no  tribal  relation  at  all.  These  are  stock 
companies  made  up  as  they  are  anywhere  else. 

MV.  Borland.  Are  the  stock  holdings  entirely  confined  to  the 
natives? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  confined  to  the  natives.  I  think 
at  one  place  a  white  man  has  $10  worth  of  stock. 

Mr.  Lopp.  A  teacher  has  a  little  stock  in  the  store  at  Hydaburg. 
He  buys  his  provisions  there. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  stockholders  in  the  companies  will  be  natives 
who  will  actuallv  take  the  stock. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Then,  is  it  proposed  that  these  stockholders  shAll 
be  employed  in  these  enterprises  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes;  if  they  wish  to — that  is,  the  natives  will  work 
in  them.  The  work,  of  course,  must  be  done  by  the  natives.  The 
Government  will  own  or  have  a  lien  upon  the  property  of  any  com- 
pany until  the  natives  constituting  the  company  are  able  to  pay 
what  has  been  advanced  to  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  the  Government  would  simply'  own  the 
equipment  if  they  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  Government  would  simply  have  the  machinery: 
but  they  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  Hydaburg  have  the  natives  shown  any  aptitude 
for  running  and  caring  for  the  sawmill  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  They  run  the  miU  entirely,  and  have  done  so  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  able  to  handle  the  boiler,  engine,  and  saw '. 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Claxton.  What  may  be  done  in  apiculture,  or  rather  in  gar- 
dening, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  Kxiskokwim,  taught 
through  our  school  gardens,  produced  and  sold  about  $600  worth  i>f 
vepjetables  last  year  after  supplying  their  own  needs. 

Mr.  Lopp.  That  is  in  about  tne  same  latitude  as  Valdez  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  believe,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  within 
10  years  from  now,  when  this  $25,000  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  natives  will,  as  a  result  of  the  help  given  them  through 
it,  be  paying  into  the  school  fund  each  year  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  total  amount  of  the  reimbursable  fund  we  are  asking  for  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  important,  Doctor,  that 
we  shall  not  develop  among  these  Indians  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  we  shall  not  bring  them  to  the 
state  of  mind  that  some  of  our  continental  Indians  or  southern  In- 
dians have  reached,  that  they  may  depend  upon  the  Government, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  exert  themselves. 
You  feel  that  this  reimbursable  fmid  can  be  used  m  such  a  way  as  to 
bo  useful  and  helpful  without  developing  a  spirit  of  dependence  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes.  Our  purpose  is  to  let  the  natives  have  por- 
tions of  this  money  on  short  time.  In  no  case  is  it  to  be  a  gift,  but 
rather  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  business  or  in- 
dustry established. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  reimbursable  fund  included  in  this  estimated 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  is  $25,000,  and  you  wiU  find 
the  estimate  on  page  646. 
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Friday,  March  17,  1916. 

NATIONAL  PARKS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  STEPHEN  T.  MATHEE,  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  SECBETAEY  OF  THE  INTEBIOE;  COL.  L.  M.  BBETT, 
UNITED  STATES  ABMT;  MB.  B.  B.  MABSHALL,  SUPEBINTEND- 
ENT  OF  NATIONAL  PABKS;  MB.  W.  B.  ACKEB,  ASSISTANT 
ATTOBNET;  MB.  HENBT  FLOY,  INSPECTOB,  AND  MB.  D.  L. 
BAEBTJBN,  SUPEBINTENDENT,  MOUNT  BAINIEB  NATIONAL 
PABK. 

YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL   PARK. 
POLICING   BY  CIYILIAN8  INSTEAD  OF  TROOPS. 

The  Chairman.  *'For  administration  and  protection,  including  not 
exceeding  $300  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superintendent,  automobUe  checkers, 
and  other  employees  in  park  work,''  $80,309.  The  appropriation  is 
S5,500. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  know  what  that  means  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  means  a  civil  administration.  The  first  esti- 
mate is  $8,500,  the  same  as  last  year,  but  if  we  go  on  with  the  pro- 
p>osed  civil  administration,  we  ask  for  $74,809  more,  making  a  total 
of  $83,309,  if  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  going  to  ask  tor  that  amount  of  money  if  the  troops  are 
withdrawn.  We  are  going  to  ask  vou  to  appropriate  $33,309  and 
take  the  $50,000  from  revenues.  My  argument  for  that  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  to-day  we  have  an  unallotted  revenue  balance  of  about 
$71,106.  For  the  administration  of  the  park  under  a  civil  adminis- 
tration I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  taking  $50,000  of  that  amount 
and  using  it  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  accumulate  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  does  not  represent  so  much  an  accumulation  as 
it  does  the  revenues  for  this  season.  During  the  season  of  1915  we 
took  in  $44,713. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  sources  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  the  rentals  and  charges  for  hotels,  transpor- 
tation and  camps,  and  for  the  usage  taxes  under  the  leases,  which 
made  a  total  of  $32,000.  Then,  we  have  taken  in  from  automobile 
permits  since  the  first  of  last  August  $7,060.  Furthermore,  we  have 
made  a  new  rate  of  charge  against  the  concessionnaires  for  this 
coming  year.  If  we  have  as  much  travel  in  the  park  as  we  had  last 
year,  that  will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  about  $78,000.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  expect  quite  the  travel  next  year  that  we  had  this  year,  but, 
on  the  present  basis  of  charges  that  we  are  now  goin^  to  exact 
from  the  concessionnaires  durmg  the  coming  year,  we  will  take  in 
easily  $50,000.  We  should  take  in  easily  from  all  sources  $75,000. 
Of  course,  we  are  going  to  make  the  automobile  travel  more  attrac- 
tive, and  instead  of  $7,000  for  the  short  season  that  we  had  for  auto- 
mobiles last  year  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  in  $15,000  or  $20,000 
from  automobile  fees  alone. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  money  goes  into  the  Treasury,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Matheb.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not,  however,  go  into  the  TreasuiT 
general  fund.     It  goes  as  Yellowstone  Park  revenues. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Ajid  did  it  this  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  you  had  more  money  than  you  appear  to  have 
spent.     You  spent  much  more  money  than  appears. 

Mr.  Matheb.  We  spent  some  money  last  year;  we  spent  $11,0(>|J 
out  of  the  revenues  for  the  construction  of  telephone  lines  and  the 
repairing  of  old  telephone  lines.  I  think  wo  repaired  75  miles  of 
line  and  built  63  miles  of  new  hne  with  that  amount.  We  expect 
to  establish  a  complete  telephone  line  around  the  park  next  year  and 
draw  that  also  from  the  revenues.  Of  course,  if  we  use  $50,000  from 
the'  revenues  toward  the  expenses  of  administration  under  a  civil 
superintendent  we  will  still  have  funds  enough  to  construct  this 
teLeiphone  lino  and  do  other  work  there. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  we  save  any  money  by  that  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  Col.  Brett,  who  is  here,  has  made  some  estimates  as 
to  the  cost  of  administration  under  the  Army.  His  cost  for  th^ 
fiscal  year  was  $194,000.  He  estimates  that  with  those  same  tro<ip 
back  with  their  regiments  there  would  be  a  saving  of  something  like 
$71,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  does  it  cost  $71,000  more  to  maintain  those 
troops  in  the  park  than  in  their  own  regiments  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Brett  answer  that. 

Col.  Bbett.  We  have  175  Cavalry  horses  for  the  detachment  of 
200  cavalrymen  that  we  have  in  the  park;  they  have  to  be  fors^ed 
and  bedded.  Now,  if  they  were  given  back  to  the  Cavalry  they 
would  replace  a  shortage  of  horses,  so  that  their  forage  bill  is  purely 
an  additional  expense  on  the  Army  appropriation.  You  see  it  is 
this  wav:  A  Cavalry  regiment  is  entitled 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  They  consume  forage  at  all  times  ? 

Col.  Bbett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  it  is  not  consumed  in  one  year  it  goes  over 
to  the  next  year  ? 

Col.  Bbett.  I  know;  but  vou  see  a  Cavalry  regiment  is  entitled 
to  so  many  Cavalry  horses.  Kow  then,  instead  of  a  Cavalry  regiment 
buying  on  the  outside  to  replace  this  shortage  in  horses,  these  horses, 
if  they  could  be  returned  to  their  regiments,  would  replace  that 
shortage. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  that  would  make  in 
the  cost  of  keeping  those  troops  at  one  place  or  at  another  place. 

Col.  Bbett.  1  know,  but  you  see  those  176  horses  would  replace 
other  horses  that  were  worn  out  and  broken  down,  and  if  these  horses 
were  not  returned  they  would  have  to  be  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  replacing  these  horses,  but 
a  question  of  the  keep  of  the  horses  ? 

Col.  Bbett.  Yes;  but  these  horses  are  in  addition  to  those  belong- 
ing to  the  regiments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  mean.  Colonel,  that  by  reason  of  these  troops 
being  in  the  park  and  the  additional  duties  they  have  in  the  park  that 
they  require  175  more  horses  than  they  would  if  they  were  on  regular 
station  ? 

Col.  Bbett.  Y^s,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  ?    These  troops  belong  to  the  regiment. 
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Col.  Brett.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  reduction. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Col,  Brett.  There  is  no  reduction  made  in  the  horses  of  regiments 
from  which  these  troops  are 'drawn. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Because  the  number  of  horses  assigned  to  a  Cavaby 
troop  is  specified  in  the  orders  from  the  War  Department. 
.   The  Chairman.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  men  allowed  for  the 
Cavalry  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  certain  number  of  horses? 
Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  those  men  are  detailed  for  this  work? 
(^ol.  Brett.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  bring  their  horses  with  them. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not  ?     What  law  says  that  they  shall  not  ? 
Col.  Brett.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  they  do  not  bring  their 
horses  with  them  when  they  are  detached  from  their  regiments;  they 
oome  here  and  get  their  horses. 

Mr.  Gillett.  If  they  should  go  back  to  their  regiments  why  should 
they  not  take  these  horses  with  them  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Simply  because  if  this  is  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  they  will  order  them  back  to  replace  the  shortage  of  horses 
in  other  regiments.  * 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  am  not  entirely  clear  about  this.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  these  cavalrymen  in  the  park  have  and  use  more  horses 
than  they  would  have  and  use  if  they  were  stationed  with  their 
regiments  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Not  at  all.  When  the  detachment  was  organized  it 
was  organized  for  200  cavalrymen  and  there  was  allotted  to  that 
detachment  175  cavalry  horses;  the  detachment  was  drawn  from 
nine  different  regiments,  about  22  men  from  each  of  the  nine  regi- 
ments. They  are  sent  into  the  park  and  their  equipment  and  every- 
thing else  is  provided.  But  this  does  not  draw  from  the  number  of 
horses  in  each  regiment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  true;  but  these  men,  if  they  were  stationed 
anywhere  else,  would  require  the  horses  they  now  have  in  the  park, 
would  they  not  i 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  not  necessarily. 
Mr.  Mondell.  They  would  require  an  equal  number  ? 
Col.  Brett.  Yes;  but  the  other  horses  might  be  with  their  regi- 
ments now. 

Mr.  Gillett.  They  might  and  they  might  not  be.  If  they  are 
with  the  regiments,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  bad  administration ;  that  is,  to 
keep  horses  at  these  regiments  for  men  who  are  in  the  parks. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  thev  carry  horses  with  the  regi- 
ments for  the  men  detailed  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Gillett.  If  they  do,  it  is  not  a  good  basis  on  which  to  claim  any 
economy,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  practice. 

Col.  Brett.  I  have  never  learned  whether  tney  allowed  the  number 
to  drift  down.     But  a  troop  of  65  men  is  entitled  to  60  horses. 

Mr.  Gillett.  If  20  of  tnose  men  are  away,  are  they  entitled  to  as 
many  horses  ? 

Col.  Brett.  There  would  not  be  that  many  away  from  each  troop ; 
there  would  only  be  two  and  one  from  a  troop. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  Well,  if  there  were  two  and  one,  would  not  that  make 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  ? 

Col.  Brett.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Well,  it  ought  to  make  a  reduction,  I  think.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  should  not  continue  the  same  number  of  Cavalry 
horses  in  the  troop  if  a  detachment  were  withdrawn  from  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  might  result  in  this,  that  as  horses  became  worn 
out  instead  of  renewing  them  they  would  use  these  extra  horses  left 
behind  by  the  men  who  were  detached.  It  does  not  seem  to  note  they 
would  keep  that  many  extra  horses  in  the  stable  as  a  surplus  supply. 

Col.  Brett.  You  understand  they  do  not  allow  a  full  complement — 
that  is,  one  horse  to  every  man;  they  are  usually  six  short  of  a  full 
complement  for  each  troop. 

Tne  Yellowstone  Park  detachment  is  composed  of  enlisted  men 
from  9  different  Cavalry  regiments.  There  are  12  troops  to  a  re2:i- 
ment,  therefore  108  troops  provide  the  200  cavalrvmen  oi  the  detach- 
ment, about  2  men  from  each  troop.  The  men  detailed  to  the  park 
detachment  do  not  take  horses  from  their  troops,  nor  are  the  troops' 
quota  of  horses  reduced  by  the  detail  of  these  men.  Therefore  tlic 
175  Cavalry  horses  provided  the  detachment  are  in  addition  to  all 
other  Cavalry  horses  of  the  Army  and  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
Cavahy  in  replacing  worn-out  and  condemned  horses  should  the 
detachment  be  withdrawn  from  the  park.  The  price  of  the  forage 
and  bedding  for  175  Cavalry  horses  would  be  a  clear  saving  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Mather.  Is  there  not  something  else  to  be  said  besides  the 
economy  effected  in  returning  the  horses?  Can  not  something  be 
said  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Wriile  we  are  on  tne  question  of  horses  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  legitimate  argument  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
taking  the  Array  away  is  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  maintainiiicr 
the  horses  at  Fort  Yellowstone  as  compared  with  maintaining  them 
elsewhere.  Have  you  figured  that  and  nave  you  ascertained  whether 
there  is  any  appreciable  difference  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  at  that  simply 
because  there  are  so  many  different  stations,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  all  those  other  stations  would  have  to  be  computed  in 
coiriparison  with  the  transportation  of  the  forage  to  Fort  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  costs  no  more  to  maintain  a 
Cavalry  horse  at  Fort  Yellowstone  than  it  would  cost  to  maintain  a 
Cavalry  horse  at  the  various  other  places  in  the  country? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  that  is  very  true;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  advantages  are  there  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Then  we  have  the  entire  post  of  Fort  Yellowstone 
which  has  to  be  kept  up,  heated  and  lighted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  While  w^e  are  on  the  horse  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question :  Do  you  anticipate  that  with  a  civilian  force 
you  could  do  the  w^ork  necessary  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  with  a 
lesser  number  of  hors?s  than  the  Cavalry  uses  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir;  many  less. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  I  figure  that  about  30  rangers  with  about  two 
horses  apiece  will  do  the  work. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  60  horses  as  against 


Col.  Brett  (interposing).  One  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  you  sure  that  with  that  number  of  rangers, 
with  onlv  two  horses  each,  the  work  could  be  done  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  I  believe  they  could  do  the  work.  I  believe 
that  in  the  summer,  time  the  rangers  would  have  to  be  hired  as 
<*heckers — automobile  checkers. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  that  30  civilians  could  do  the 
work  of  your  200  troops  ? 

(\>1.  Brett.  Well,  we  have  15  different  soldier  stations  scattered 
throughout  the  park;  in  order  that  the  men  shall  not  get  lonesome 
during  these  long  winters  we  have  five  soldiers  at  each  one  of  those 
stations  for  patrol  purposes.  I  have  estimated  that  a  certain  number 
of  those  soldier  stations  can  be  done  away  with  and  that  the  number 
of  rangers  at  each  station  would  be  reduced,  instead  of  having  five 
\vt*  could  have  two;  at  the  remote  stations  we  could  have  three,  so 
that  two  men  could  be  patrolUng  all  the  time  and  one  man  be  at  the 
station. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  done  with  the  soldiers,  could  it  not? 

Col.  Brett.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Would  not  tlie  rangers  get  just  as  lonesome  as  the 
soldiers  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes;  that  is  all  very  true,  but  the  rangers  are  getting 
?^  100  a  month  and  the  soldiers  $15  a  month. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  pay  the  rangers  for  getting  lonesome  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir;  you  offer  him  an  mducement  for  being  lone- 
some. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  other  advantage  is  there? 

Col.  Brett.  The  lighting,  mineral  oil,  gasoline  and  fuel  to  keep  up 
thpj)ost. 

Tlie  Chairamn.  That  has  to  be  done  wherever  these  soldiers  are? 

Col.  Brett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Col.  Brett.  If  you  heat  this  building  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  many  people  are  in  it,  because  the  same  amount  of  heat 
would  be  necessary;  the  same  is  true  of  the  barracks;  if  these  men 
cri)  back  to  their  barracks  it  will  not  cost  a  cent  more  to  heat  them 
for  the  additional  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  provided  they  are  all  put  together. 

Col.  Brett.  They  wouloi  go  back  to  their  regiments  and  their 
troops;  there  are  two  from  some  troops  and  one  from  another;  there- 
fore their  returning  to  their  troops  would  not  increase  the  cost  of 
lighting  and  heating  at  all. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  say  the  rangers  get  $100  a  month? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  they  get  rations  in  addition  ? 

Col.  Brett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Then  that  makes  a  difference;  $15  with  rations,  as 
against  $100  without  rations. 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  the  soldiers  were  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  civilians  tnat  you  would  abandon  the  barracks 
at  Fort  Yellowstone,  as  well  as  the  other  buildings,  and  not  be  re- 
quired to  heat  them,  as  you  do  now  for  the  soldiers  ? 
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Col.  Brett.  That  would  depend  upon  the  Interior  Department 
what  use  they  would  make  of  tnem.     The  Secretary  of  War  said  that 
if  they  could  withdraw  that  detachment  those  buildings  would  He 
turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  not  the  Interior  Department  have  to  ker p 
them  heated  and  lighted? 

Cbl.  Brett.  They  could  rent  most  of  them,  I  think,  and  some  c»: 
them  should  be  taken  down.  '     ' 

Mr.  Mather.  They  would  not  be  of  much  use  with  the  relativelj 
smaller  detachment  that  we  would  have  there;  we  would  not  hav»* 
need  for  all  of  those  buildings,  so,  of  course,  we  would  not  heat  anvi 
liglit  empty  buildings.  This  Army  hospital  in  the  park,  I  under- 
stand, cost  approximately  $100,000.  It  is  operated  at  the  pro-enr 
time  with  a  detail  of  10  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  When  there  wa- 
a  full  regiment  stationed  at  P'ort  Yellowstone,  there  was  probal^ly 
considerable  use  for  this  hospital  by  the  Army.  However,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  park  last  fall  there  was  only  one  patient 
being  cared  for.  This  hospital  of  course  will  be  necessar3^  as  long 
as  the  Army  is  in  the  park,  but  the  saving  to  the  Army  by  its  relin- 
q^uishment  when  Fort  Yellowstone  is  abandoned  would  be  verj-  coi- 
siderable. 

Under  a  civil  administration  of  the  park  some  doctor  would  be 
given  a  permit  to  practice  medicine  in  the  park  and  under  propter 
regulations  would  be  permitted  to  operate  a  private  hospital,  utilizing 
in  connection  therewith  the  Army  hospital  building,  but  there  would 
be  no  cost  whatsoever  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  advantage  is  there? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  then,  there  is  the  bakery  and  repairs  to  tlie 
bakery;  the  upkeep  of  the  cemetery;  the  water  supply;  the  lire 
system;  the  sewer  system;  the  sawmill;  and  the  winter  clothing, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  corduroy  and  extra 
winter  clothing;  the  cost  of  repairing  the  buildings  of  the  posts:  the 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds  and  roads  in  the  posts;  the  hospital 
repairs,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  shooting  galleries  and  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  advantage  in  putting  the  troops 
into  that  kind  of  work  rather  than  to  have  them  in  the  ordinary 
barracks  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir;  the  field  training  for  them  is  excellent  al()n<: 
certain  lines — patroUing  and  scouting. 

Tne  CfiAiRMAN.  At  times  when  there  is  nothing  for  the  Army  to 
do,  is  not  that  a  very  valuable  training  for  those  men  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  Engineer  Department  has  stated  that  tie 
only  place  at  which  they  have  an  opportunity  to  train  their  yountr 
officers  in  the  building  of  roads  is  the  work  that  they  are  doing  in 
these  parks;  they  think  the  training  is  invaluable,  and  they  t.iink 
they  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  do  that  work. 

(3ol.  Brett.  Tne  contention  of  the  War  Department  now  is  that  it 
needs  every  man,  especially  every  cavalryman,  that  it  has  on  its  rolk: 
that  it  has  work  for  them  in  the  different  places,  especially  down  in 
the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  is  just  at  present  a  peculiar  condition,  but 
before  we  had  the  situation  which  resulted  in  a  concentration  of 
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t  roops  on  the  border  we  did  not  have  anything  for  our  cavalrymen  to 
<lo  at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  and  is  not  this  the  oiuy  place 
where  these  men  get  any  kind  of  training  in  what  might  be  called 
fiolil  service  with  some  responsibility  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  the  responsibility  feature  is  the  main  feature 
thoro.  Of  course,  they  get  field  training  but  thej"  lack  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  force,  though,  has  been  cut  down 
so  that  now  it  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  Army  as  a  whole.  The  time 
was  when  several  of  the  other  parks  were  in  charge  of  the  Armv  super- 
intondents,  who  had  their  contingent  of  soldiers  with  them;  but  now 
^'o  have  gotten  down  to  the  Yellowstone  as  the  only  park,  with  not  to 
<*xcccd  a  couple  of  hundred  men  there,  and  I  can  not  see  that  the  work 
<loiie  on  behalf  of  those  few  men  could  have  a  very  extensive  bearing 
on  the  whole  Army  situation. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  be  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  Army 
liaving  any  practical  experience  of  that  kind.     Now,  you  say  that  30 
civilians  can  do  the  worK  of  your  200  soldiers? 
Col.  Brett.  We  were  going  to  try  it. 

The  Chairman.  With  200  troops  in  the  park  last  year  you  had  a 
hold-up  ( 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  30  civilians  would  be  more  ef- 
fective in  preventing  such  occurrences^ 
Col.  Brett.  We  do  not  think  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  fact  that  vou  take  200  men  out  of 
the  park  and  it  was  advertised  that  you  were  going  to  put  only  30 
civilians  in  their  places  rather  encourage  persons  of  such  tendencies 
to  operate  in  the  park? 

Col.  Brett.  Well,  I  tliink  that  any  man  who  knows  that  country, 
and  especially  knowing  the  conditions  of  last  year,  could  make  a 
hold-up  there  each  week  if  he  wanted  to.  That  line  of  coaches 
<*()ming  in  from  the  Yellowstone  Railroad  station  was  12  miles  long- 
tliis  man  came  right  in  the  midst  of  it  and  he  held  up  one  coach  ana 
he  stopped  some  of  the  others,  but  he  practically  robbed  one  coach 
and  he  got  money  from  the  next  two;  he  got  only  $102  and  then 
skipped  into  the  woods;  that  is  aU  he  got,  because  I  had  an  officer  go 
to  Ine  tourists  and  that  is  all  he  got — $102. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  he  get  some  articles  of  value  in  addition  to  the 
cash? 

Col.  Brett.  Not  a  thing  but  the  cash. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  newspapers  have  indicated  that  he  got  several 
thousand  dollars. 

CoL  Brett.  It  is  not  so. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  He  did  not  take  anything  but  cash  ? 
Col.  Brett.  That  is  aU,  and  $102  at  that.     He  just  practically 
held  up  one  coach;  he  ran  along  by  the  side  of  two  others  but  did 
not  get  much  of  anvthing. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  meet  that  situation  by  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  have  rifles  placed  on  each  stage 
coach  or  on  a  few  of  the  stage  coaches  during  the  coming  season. 
The  very  fact  that  no  firearms  can  be  carried  in  the  park  is  what 
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makes  it  an  inducement,  perhaps,  for  the  highwayman  to  try  this. 
But  I  think  we  can  work  out  a  plan  by  having 

The  Chairman  (interposing),   i  ou  could  have  armored  automobile?. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  ard  I  think  the  very  presence  of  the  autonuv 
biles  there  would  be  a  deterrent  upon  the  highwayman.  I  thi^k  vn 
can  handle  it  by  providiag  some  firearms  on  a  very  few  of  the  sta^c^. 
ajid  when  that  is  oi  ce  publicly  known  I  think  the  high\^ayman  him- 
self will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  have  been  only  two  case-. 
sporadic  cases  I  think  they  are,  but  of  course  it  caused  a  groat  deal  of 
advertising  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  poachers  ? 

Col.  Brett.  We  arrested  about  14  mei  last  year.  I  released  nir.e 
of  them  because  they  claimed,  and  the  evidence  went  to  sho\^,  that 
they  drifted  into  the  park  w  ith  their  firearms  during  a  blizzard  ami 
did  not  intend  any  wto^  g.     I  think  all  of  the  others  were  tried. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  convicted  ? 

Col.  Brett.  ^Vll  but  one  were  convicted. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area  of  the  park  i 

Col.  Brett.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  squnn* 
miles,  roughly  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  game  located  in  a  particular  portion  of  thf 
park  or  is  it  scattered  all  through  it  ? 

Col.  Brett.  The  game  is  scattered  well  through  it  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  ycjir. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  had  a  great  sight  there  lust  month,  when  st^me- 
thing  like  5,000  elk  came  down  to  the  Gardiner  entrance — several 
hundred  Aovr  and  several  hundred  mountain  sheep.  The  Northern 
Pacific  ran  special  trains  in,  and  over  2,000  people  hrd  an  opportunity 
to  see  this  great  number  of  g<>me. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  they  (ome  dow'n  there  for  hay  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  fed  them  htiy.  The  snow  was  very  deej>  in 
the  prrk  this  year,  and  they  were  driven  down  to  ;  ort  Mammoth  ami 
to  the  Gardiner  entrance.  We  fed  them  at  that  point — scattered  hay 
along  the  roiul,  which  brought  them  up  close  to  the  road  and  gave  th»* 
visitors  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  game  at  short  range.  Th(\v 
were  all  very  tame.  You  could  get  w^ithin  a  few  feet  of  the  Ro<ky 
Mountain  sheep,  that  you  usuallv  (lo  not  see  at  all  in  the  summc  r  tigie. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  these  civilian  rangers  wnth  horst^  t 

Col.  Brett.  No,  sir;  they  supply  their  own  horses. 

The  Chairman.  And  subsist  them  ? 

Col.  Brett.  And  subsist  them  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  is  sup])osed  to  have  two  horses.  How  can 
he  subsist  himself  and  two  horses  on  $900  a  vt*ar  ? 

Col.  Brett.  He  would  not  do  that.  If  he  were  a  mounted  ranger, 
he  would  be  a  ranger  of  the  first  class  getting  $1,200  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  $900  men? 

Col.  Brett.  Those  men  would  be  used  for.  dismounted  work  of 
different  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Seventeen  of  the  rangers  would  be  mounted  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir;  the  others  would  be  station  keepers,  and 
would  take  care  of  the  formations.  They  would  be  stationed  where 
there  are  different  formations.  For  instance,  there  is  Old  Faithful 
and  the  upper  basin  and  lower  basin. 
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The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  17  rangers  of  the  first  class,  4 
assistant  chief  rangers,  and  1  chief  ranger.  The  number  of  mounted 
men  that  you  would  have  in  the  park,  who  would  be  really  taking 
the  place  of  all  those  troops,  would  be  22.  Now,  you  contemplate 
using  some  of  these  buildings  at  Fort  Yellowstone  ? 
Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 
The  Chairman.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  of  course,  we  would  have  the  superintendent's 
house.  We  would  do  awav  with  two  or  three  officers'  residences 
there,  and  I  think  we  would  do  away  with  the  barracks.  Besides 
the  barracks,  there  is  one  large  building  there,  is  there  not,  Colonel  t 
Col.  Brett.  Yes;  there  is  a  big  admmistration  building  and  a  big 
bachelors'  building. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  was  the  bachelors'  building  that  I  had  in  mind 
particularly.  It  is  a  large  stone  building.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  that  that  building  might  be  used,  oerhaps,  as  a  museum;  but, 
of  course,  that  would  be  something  to  be  worked  out  later.  I  want 
to  sav  that  it  was  our  plan,  if  this  went  under  civil  administration, 
to  ask  Col.  Brett  to  continue  the  superintendency  there.  Personally, 
I  would  not  like  to  see  the  Army  go  out  unless  a  man  ot  Col.  Brett's 
training — Col.  Brett  having  already  been  there  over  five  years — should 
remain  iii  charge  of  the  park.  Inen,  it  is  Col.  Brett's  plan  to  pick 
the  best  men  from  among  those  troopers  and  secure  their  discharge 
from  the  Army  and  have  them  come  in  as  his  rangers.  He  will  be 
able  to  pick  the  best  men  from  among  those  troopers,  and  he  already 
has  his  eye  on  the  type  of  men  that  he  can  use.  I  say  very  distmctly 
that  we  would  not  want  to  see  that  park  go  under  civil  administra- 
tion unless  we  can  maintain  the  splendid  executive  work  that  Col. 
Brett  has  been  doing  in  there.  Col.  Brett  has  had  40  years'  service  in 
the  Array,  which  entitles  him  to  retirement.  At  present  he  is  on 
duty  in  the  park  and  will  bo  there  until  July  17,  1916.  Therefore,  if 
this  change  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  would  fit  hi 
very  closely  with  the  time  that  Col.  nrett's  tour  of  service  at  the  park 
termi.iates. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  I  understand  that  if  this  change  were  not  made 
we  would  lose  Col.  Brett's  services  ? 

Mr.  Mather,  (^ol.  Brett  has  been  in  the  park  for  five  years.  I  took 
up  the  matter  with  Gen.  Scott,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  his  tour  of  service  was  extended  uitU  this  coming  July.  I  did 
that  because  we  did  not  feel  last  October  or  November,  when  his  five 
years'  tour  was  up,  that  we  wanted  to  see  a  change  made  at  that 
time.  The  colonel  has  done  especially  good  work  in  developing  the 
automobile  service  in  the  park.  We  expect  to  open  the  park  to 
automobiles  again,  and  we  want  to  go  right  ahead  with  the  colonel  in 
<*harge.  We  received  that  permission  from  the  War  Department. 
Now,  I  woidd  like  to  see  Col.  Brett  ^o  right  ahead  and  remain  super- 
intendent of  the  park  under  the  civil  administration,  arid  there  is  an 
opportu'iity  to  have  him  do  so  if  he  should  retire  from  the  Army  at 
this  time.  ' 

Can  we  file  this  little  statement  that  Col.  Brett  has  submitted  in 
regard  to  the  estimate  of  saving  i 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
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(The  statenaent  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  War  Department  contends  that  it  should  not  bear  any  part  of  the  financial  «* 
other  burdens  which  should  properly  be  carried  by  another  aepartment. 

Troops  entered  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  its  administration  and  protect !•  ni 
in  1886  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  which  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  authorized  and  tii- 
rected  to  make  the  necessary  details  of  troops  to  prevent  trespassers  or  intrudere  from 
entering  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  game  or  objects  of  curiosity  therein, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  prohibited  by  law,  and  to  remove  such  persons  from  the  park 
if  found  therein. 

The  33  years  from  1883  to  1916  has  changed  conditions  materially.  The  States 
fliUTounding  the  park  have  thrown  the  mantle  of  their  protection  over  the  reservation 
by  game  preserves  and  excellent  game  laws.  The  forestry  people  in  charge  of  the  great 
forests  contiguous  to  the  park  cooperate  with  the  park  authorities  in  protecting  ti.e 
game  and  preventing  forest  fires.  Formerly  the  poacher  had  to  be  guarded  aga'iK 
the  year  around;  now,  due  to  State  laws  and  the  risk  of  being  discovered  with  eame 
or  pelts  in  his  possession  out  of  season,  he  is  dangerous  a  few  months  of  the  year  only. 

The  sentiment  of  communities  about  the  park  is  in  favor  of  strict  compliance  with 
law  and  regulations,  as  they  recognize  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  park. 
These  communities,  by  furnishing  labor,  teams,  etc.,  to  the  Engineer  Departmeci. 
share  in  the  annual  congressional  appropriation  for  roads  and  bridges.  They  al-r» 
furnish  many  employees  to  the  transportation  companies,  hotels,  and  camps  doin? 
business  in  the  park. 

The  War  Department  claims  that  the  detachment  assigned  to  the  park  should  nt>t 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  and  that 
the  use  of  soldiers  to  work  on  roads  and  trails,  park  telephone  lines,  the  checking  <«f 
automobiles,  the  fighting  of  forest  fires,  the  stocking  of  streams  with  fish,  registering 
tourists,  and  many  other  duties  now  performed  by  soldiers  is  improper  and  should  Lie 
discontinued.  To  relieve  the  soldiers  of  these  duties  and  confine  them  to  ejecting 
trespassers  and  intruders  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  large  ci\i.liaii  force, 
and  we  would  have  two  forces  doing  the  work  which  could  better  be  done  by  one. 
A  ranger  force  sufficient  and  efficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  park  is  poseible 
for  a  sum  less  than  one-half  the  amount  the  War  Department  is  now  expending,  as  U 
shown  by  the  annual  estimate  for  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  ^  ellow- 
stone  National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  the  amount  expended  in  salarie.->, 
supplies,  etc.,  and  for  the  upkeep  of  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  a  full  statement  of  which 
is  submitted  herewith. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  stated  that  the  Regular  Army  is  not  largt* 
enough  for  the  military  demands  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  so  claimed  for  several  years  and  has  protested  against  the  use  of  its  forceps  tor 
purposes  other  than  military. 

The  detachment  of  200  cavalrymen  is  drawn  from  nine  Cavalry  regiments,  ea<.'h  of 
which  is  weakened  and  its  efficiency  lessened  by  the  quota  it  furnishes.  Fifty  jh»1- 
diers  are  drawn  from  the  Quartermaster  and  Medical  Departments,  and  otlier  p^i!«t.s 
and  camps  are  working  with  diminished  forces  by  just  this  number  at  a  time  when 
every  man  is  needed  in  his  military  sphere. 

Tiie  administration  and  protection  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  by  a  civilian  force  will 
release  to  the  Army  for  military  purposes  8  commissioned  officers,  200  hundred  caval- 
rymen, 40  men  of  grades  from  sergeants,  first  class,  to  privates,  Quartermasters  C'orpei, 
10  enlisted  men,  Hospital  Corps,  1  man  of  the  Signal  C-orps,  and  3  civilian  employing. 
There  would  be  available  for  distribution  to  Cavalry  regiments  175  Ca\Tilr>hori«e-: 
for  use  on  the  border  one  pack  train  complete;  54  draft  animals,  with  wagons,  hamos'*. 
etc.,  ready  in  every  particular  to  take  the  field.  There  is  also  the  poet's  quota  of 
fur  nit  me  for  officers'  quarters  and  barracks,  clothing  for  enlisted  naen,  and  \'aluable 
supplies  of  the  Quartermaster  and  Medical  Departments  for  distribution  where  needetl. 
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Coat  of  maintenance  of  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  expenditures  made  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  fiscal  year  1915  {July  1,  1914,  to  June  SO,  1915). 


Appropriation. 


Pay  of  the  Army , 

S.  S.  &T.,  Q.  M.  C 


8.  S.  A-  T.,  Q.  M.  C. 


Barracks  and  quarters. 
R.  W.  W.  AD 


r.  &  R.  hospitals 

Hospital  stewards'  quarters . , 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranges. 


Subitem. 


Pay  of  officers 

Pav  of  enlisted  men,  all  grades 

Subsistence  of  troops  (actual  cost) 

Savings  paid  organisations 

Commutation  ot  rations  paid  enlisted  men 

Ck)mmutation  of  rations,  sick  in  hospital 

Expenses  incident  to  care,  etc.,  of  susbistence  stores , 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Other  heating  apparatus 

Candles,  issues  of.  to  troops 

Matches,  issues  of 

Fuel  (heat  and  cooking),  Including  hauling 

Li^t,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 

Mmeral  oil  and  gasoline 

Incandeicent  lights,  original  and  renewals 

Post  bakery,  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair 

Bake  oven,  cost  of  installation 

Soap,  authorized  issues  of , 

Hire  of  employees  (pay  of  all  civilian  employees) , 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 

Forage,  all  animals 

Salt  rock 

Vinegar  for  public  animals 

Straw  (bedaing  for  animals) 

Postage  (roistered  stamps) 

Deswters,  payment  of  reward 

Purchase  of  medicines  for  animids 

Cemetery  fence 

Additional  expenditures,  item  201 

Drayage,  cartage,  and  hauling  supplies 

Water  system,  cost  of  maintenance 

Fire  apparatiLs 

Toilet  paper,  issues  of 

Sewer  system 

Plumbing  repairs 

Sawmill 

Clothing,  all  kinds 

Animals,  all  kinds,  lost,  condemned,  and  sold,  loss  proceeds 

of  auction  sales. 
Construction  and  repair  of  public  buildings.' 

(Roads,  repair  of  (in  post) 
Walks,  repair  of  (in  post) 
Care  and  improvement  of  grounds 

Repairs 

Repairs 

K  Repairs  to  ranges , 
Flour  issued  for  paste 


Total. 


Total 
amount. 


129,076.06 

68,040.03 

19,821.15 

4,251.27 

442. 48 

147.30 

28.82 

500.00 

250.00 

12.73 

59.78 

11,414.11 

355.00 

361.43 

30.00 

30.00 

266.20 

328.74 

7, 763. 94 

25.00 

34,991.39 

24.18 

16.84 

1,558.03 

2.00 

100.00 

18.20 

900.00 

15.00 

36.00 

100.00 

82.00 

87.60 

40.00 

150.00 

36.00 

7,091.09 

3,654.25 

1,125.00 

85.00 

22.00 

225.00 

400.00 

35.00 

192.00 

2.37 


194,193.59 


The  absolute  saving  to  the  War  Department  by  removal  of  the 

troops  from  the  park  is  represented  by  the  following  table,  as  these 
items  are  purely  incidental  to  the  upkeep  of  Fort  Yellowstone  and 
the  policing  of  the  park: 

Stoves  and  ranges $500. 00 

Other  heating  apparatus 250. 00 

Candles,  matches,  etc 72. 51 

Light;  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair 355. 00 

Mineral  oil  and  gasoline 361. 43 

Fuel  (heat  and  cooking),  including  hauling 11, 414. 11 

Renewal  of  incandescent  lights,  etc 30. 00 

Kepairs  to  bakery 30. 00 

Cost  of  bake  oven 266.20 

Pay  of  all  civilian  employees 7, 763. 94 

N ewspapers  and  periodicals 25. 00 

Forage,  all  animals 34, 991 .  39 

Vinegar  and  salt 41.02 

Straw  (bedding  for  animals) 1, 558. 03 

Cemetery  fence 900.00 

81161—16 60 
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Drayage '. $36.  CO 

Water  syBtem,  cost  of  maintenance 100.  (•"» 

Fire  apparatus S2.  i»> 

Sewer  avstem  and  plumbing 277.  t'» 

Sawmill 36 . « » • 

Clothing  purchases 7, 091 .  ►■? 

Animals,  lost,  condemned,  etc 3, 654. 2'* 

Construction  and  repair  of  buildings 1, 125.  w 

Cost  of  upkeep  of  erounds  and  roads  in  post 332.  * "  i 

Bepairs  to  hospital,  etc 435.  iXi 

Shooting  galleries,  ranges 194 


Total 71,922.54 

L.  M.  Brett,  Colonel  of  Cavalry, 
Acting  Superintendent  YellowstoTu  Tfational  Pari. 


HORSE-DRAWN  PASSENGER  VEHICLES. 


The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  this  new  language:  '* Automobile 
checkers  and  other  employees  in  park  work."  That  is  desired  in  ca>^' 
it  is  put  under  civil  administration,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  understand  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  new  language  in  the  item  on 
page  649.    You  are  asking  for  some  change  in  the  language.  • 

Mr.  Mather.  Those  checkers  wUl  be  provided  for  under  the  civil 
administration.  Do  you  mean  that  we  would  not  want  this  change 
made  if  no  change  of  administration  was  made? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rather.  If  no  change  was  made,  we  would  take  care  of  these 
checkers  out  of  our  reveiaies.    We  did  that  last  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Suppose  you  have  it  under  civil  administration,  ycni 
will  have  the  revenue  just  the  same,  will  j-ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then,  why  not  pay  them  out  of  the  revenues  jw^t 
the  same  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  contemplate  paying  them  out  of  the  revenues. 
We  are  asking  for  only  $33,000  from  you  for  the  administration  of 
the  park,  taking  $50,000  from  the  revenues,  and,  of  course,  that 
means  that  proportionately  these  checkers  will  be  taken  care  of 
out  of  the  $50,000  of  revenue  and  from  the  $33,000  which  you  would 
appropriate  for  us. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  whj^  you  would  need  this  language  any 
more  if  it  were  under  civil  administration  than  you  would  need  it 
now.  You  would  employ  them  just  the  same  in  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  this  estimate  was  made  up  on  the  assump- 
tion of  an  appropriation  for  the  entire  civil  administration,  but  smce 
it  was  made  up  i  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  draw  ali 
of  that  from  the  revenues. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  see. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But,  in  any  event,  you  would  use  vehicles  for  the 
automobile  checkers  and  other  employees,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendent, would  you  not?  That  is  what  the  additional  language 
provides.  It  provides  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  automobile  checkers 
and  other  employees. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  can  not  get  automobiles 
without  your  sanction.     We  could  not  draw  on  the  revenues  for 
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"xxxids  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  without  dulcet  sanction  of  the 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  This  refers  to  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

SCOUTS. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colonel,  what  kind  of  service  is  rendered  by  your  two 
«oouts  now  carried? 

Col.  Brett.  We  have  three  scouts.     They  are  around  among  the 

rcame  principally,  and  they  are  going  practically  all  the  time.     We 
lave  two  of  them  out  all  the  time.     You  see,  this  is  a  great  big  reser- 
A'ation,  and  they  take  in  one  section  of  the  park  and  come  m  and 
roport  the  condition  of  the  game  in  that  section.     They  do  that  espe- 
c*iaUy  with  reference  to  the  fur-bearing  animals.     You  know  we  have 
more  fur-bearing  animals  in  YeUowstone  Park  than  in  any  other 
reservation  of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  we  have  to  be  very  careful, 
ospecially  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  park  where  the  beavers  are, 
to  see  tHat  the  settlers  do  not  come  in  and  trap  them.     They  spend 
months  down  in  the  beaver  section  of  the  country  and  also  among  the 
moose.     This  last  winter  we  had  two  of  them  down  among  the  moose. 
As  you  know,  under  the  law  of  Wyoming  they  permit  the  killing  of  a 
eertain  number  of  moose  under  a  license,  and  we  wanted  to  see 
\^'hether  there  was  any  overflow  from  the  park.     Down  in  the  Cataract 
lii  ver  country,  they  came  across  several  bands  in  there,  and  our  scouts 
counted  1,500  moose  around  in  that  section. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  the  Wyoming  Legislature  last  year  provide  for 
hunting  more  moose? 

Col.  Brett.  It  was  50  at  $100  per  moose,  or  that  is  my  recollection  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  100  at  $50  per  moose,  but  I  think  it  was  50  at  $100 
per  moose.  So  their  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up.  Then,  of  courtie, 
we  use  them  as  secret  service  men.  When  we  Know  that  there  are 
hunters  from  a  ere  tain  section  coming  in,  I  have  them  to  go  over  the 
line  and  mingle  with  those  hunters  and  see  what  their  attitude  is 
towards  the  park,  and  find  out  whether  we  should  anticipate  any 
trouble  from  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Matuer.  I  was  reading  the  report  of  the  scouts*  work  during 
last  month,  and  among  other  work  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  drive 
back  the  elk  that  had  broken  through  the  fence  at  Gardiner.  A  great 
many  elk  come  down  there  and  press  against  the  fence  and  break 
through,  and  some  of  them  go  a  long  distance  from  the  park.  These 
scouts  bring  the  elk  back  into  the  park,  and  thev  have  also  driven  a 
lot  of  antelope  into  the  park.  These  men  are  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  killing  predatory  animals,  and  the  records  show  that  they 
killed  5  or  6  coyotes  and  several  mountain  hons  during  last  month, 
either  by  firearms  or  by  the  use  of  traps.  That  is  a  very  important 
service,  because  the  young  elk  are  freciuentlv  killed  by  coyotes  and 
wolves.  These  scouts  do  exceUent  work  in  there,  as  is  shown  b}"  the 
record. 

HOTOR-DRrVEX   FASSBNGER-GARRYING   VEHICLE. 

4 

The  Chi  AIRMAN.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  expend  from  the 
park  revenues  $1,000  for  tlie  purchase  of  a  motor-driven  passenger- 
carrying  vehicle,  and  for  its  maintenance  and  operation,  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  in  making  park  inspections. 


A 
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Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
superintendent  to  have  a  car  in  that  park.  I  noticed  last  year  the 
slowness  in  getting  around  all  of  those  roads,  and  this  would  enable 
Col.  Brett  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  diflFerent  stations.  I  might 
state  right  here  that  we  are  not  asking  for  an  expensive  type  of 
machine  in  any  of  these  parks.  In  these  estimates  we  are  asking 
for  automobiles  in  two  or  three  parks,  but  we  have  decided  to  with- 
draw those  req^uests  for  automobiles  in  the  Sequoia  and  Mesa  Verde 
Parks.  We  withdraw  the  request  for  automobiles  in  those  parks, 
and  only  reauest  them  in  Yosemite,  Yellowstone,  Mount  Rainier,  and 
possibly  in  Orater  Lake  Park.     We  are  figuring  on  a  Ford  type  of  car. 

AUTOMOBILE   TRAFFIC. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  arrangement  for  automobile  traffic  in 
Yellowstone  Park  include — what  do  they  call  that  system  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Stage  service  on  the  belt  line  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  automobile  stages  during  this  coming  season 
will  run  from  Cody  to  the  lake.  We  intend  to  maintain  simply  a 
horse  stage  service  for  the  present  year  around  the  belt,  but  "we  will 
bring  passengers  in  from  Cody  by  automobile  stages  to  Yellowstone 
Lake,  where  they  will  be  transferred  to  horse  stages. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  place  where  the  automobiles  are 
to  operate  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  only  place  where  automobile  stages  are  to 
operate.  We  had  some  plans  for  running  as  far  as  canyon  with  thes^e 
stages,  but  we  have  decided  to  keep  them  off  the  belt  line  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  private  automobiles  go  over  the  belt  line  i " 

Mr.  Mather.  Private  automobiles  can  go  on  the  belt  fine;  yes,  sir: 
and  they  will  go  on  a  little  more  hberal  schedule  than  last  year.  We 
will  give  them  the  privilege  of  running  day  and  night,  running  in  the 
day,  ahead  of  the  stages.  They  will  not  interfere  with  the  stages  any 
more  than  they  did  last  year,  because  they  will  always  run  ahead  of 
the  stages  dunng  the  day,  and  as  no  stages  run  at  night  we  intend 
to  give  them  free  access  to  the  roads  at  night.  That  will  apply  not 
only  to  private  automobiles,  but  to  automobile  trucks,  because  the 
con<'essionaires  want  to  handle  their  suppUes  by  automobile  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  that  traffic  cut  the  roads  up  badly  i 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  probably  have  some  effect  on  the  roacls. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  not  use  automobile  stages  on  the  belt  line  I 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  mean  practically  wiping  out  the  equip- 
ment of  the  stage  companies.  We  went  into  this  matter  with  them 
last  fall  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  get  forage.  We  had  to 
decide  last  fall  whether  we  would  allow  automobile  stages  to  come 
in  this  year  or  not,  because  if  we  did  not  the  stage  companies  had 
to  got  in  their  supply  of  hay  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  cominp 
year.  So  we  told  them  dehnitely  last  fall  tnat  we  would  not  insist 
on  a  change  to  automobile  stages  this  year. 

Mr.  Gim.ett.  They  do  not  want  to  cnange? 

Mr.  Mathek.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  do  not  now.  It  means  the 
junking  of  a  good  deal  of  equipment  whenever  thev  do  change.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  keep  the  automobile  stages  off  the 
belt  line   now.     This   automobile  stage  company  will  establish  a 
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service  between  Cody  and  the  lake.  Wo  have  arranged  with  the 
Burlington  Co.  to  provide  a  Pullman  service  to  Cody,  there  making 
connection  with  tne  automobile  stage  service.  Furthermore,  this 
automobile  stage  company  will  be  made  up  from  the  regular  stage 
companies  operating  in  the  park.  We  have  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  each  one  of  those  stage  companies  takes  an  interest  in  that 
automobile  stage  company,  with  the  iaea  that  that  will  be  the  nucleus 
for  a  complete  automobile  stage  service  in  the  park.  It  is  my  idea 
that  there  should  not  be  three  or  four  automobile  stage  companies 
operating  through  the  park,  and  that  we  should  take  these  other 
companies  in  with  their  concessions,  and  let  each  one  of  them  have 
an  interest  in  the  proposed  new  company.  Of  course  the  stage  from 
Cody  is  an  experiment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  stage  companies  pay  ? 
Mr.  Mather.  We  have  worked  out  a  new  system  of  charges  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  automobile  service. 
Mr.  Mather.  We  are  charging  a  nominal  sum  of  $100,  I  think, 
this  year;  but  of  course  when  we  have  a  big  company  operating 
ar<mnd  the  belt  line  we  will  charge  them  on  a  basis  tnat  will  give  us 
good  revenue.  I  think  we  will  either  take  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
receipts  or  a  percentage  of  the  net  profits.  Even  with  the  rates  on 
a  very  reasonable  basis  it  should  be  a  very  profitable  source  of  income. 
\Vliiie  we  have  not  worked  out  just  the  plan  that  we  will  carry  out, 
we  do  plan  to  have  a  very  substantial  share  of  the  profits  in  that 
business,  and  we  consider  that  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  enough  from  it 
to  keep  up  the  roads. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  our  ultimate  object  in  connection  with  all  of 
our  work  in  the  parks,  and  particularly  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Secretary  Lane  thinks  that  we  should  get  to  the  point  where  we 
could  at  least  take  care  of  the  administration  of  the  parks  out  of  the 
revenues,  taking  care  of  the  upkeep  of  the  roads,  leaving  the  work 
of  new  construction  as  the  only  thing  to  be  asked  from  Congress.  I 
might  say,  as  perhaps  I  have  already  said,  that  under  our  revision 
of  the  rates  the  charges  to  concessionaires  will  be  very  materially  in- 
creased next  year,  provided  the  travel  keeps  up  in  any  sort  of  propor- 
tion with  what  it  was  this  year.  In  our  plans  for  making  the  park 
better  known,  we  are  trying  to  interest  people  in  parts  of  the  park 
that  they  have  never  seen;  for  instance,  in  the  section  where  the 
buffalo  farm  is  located-  We  want  to  get  tourists  out  of  the  way  of 
simply  traveling  around  the  circuit  and  seeing  only  the  geysers.  I 
believe  that  the  people  who  went  into  the  park  last  year  and  simply 
made  that  short  turn  around  there  will  not  care  anything  about 
going  to  the  park  another  year.  In  other  words,  I  tliink  that  the 
way  it  works  out  now  it  is  a  case  of  getting  a  new  crowd  to  go  there 
eacii  year.  When  we  get  the  automobile  stage  service,  I  think  the 
people  who  now  stop  at  the  central  points  will  use  these  as  head- 
quarters and  that  trips  may  be  planned  out  to  Mount  Washburn 
and  up  through  the  fishing  country  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
park,  to  the  buffalo  farm,  and  fossif  forest.  Howard  Eaton  takes  a 
camp  crowd  around  there  and  back,  the  trip  taking  over  30  days, 
and  when  they  take  that  trip  they  see  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
those  do  who  make  the  quick  trip  around  the  belt. 
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CARE  OF  BUFFALO. 

The  Chairman.  For  procuring  feed  for  buffalo  and  the  salaries  of 
buffalo  keepers  you  ask  $3,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation.     How  many  buffalo  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  about  261  in  the  herd  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  increasing  or  diminishing? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  increasing  every  year. 

GLACIER   NATIONAL   PARK. 

[See  p.  1360.] 

The  Chairman.  For  the  administration,  improvement,  et<'.,  of 
Glacier  National  Park  you  ask  $132,160.  The  current  appropriation 
is  $75,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  some  maps  of  these  parks  here,  which  will 
show  just  where  the  improvements  are  to  be  made  and  just  what  we 
are  asking  for.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  visualize  it. 
Superintendent  Marshall  prepared  these  maps.  He  came  into  the 
park  work  as  superintendent  since  these  estimates  were  made  up. 

ROAD  FROM   BELTON  TO  LEWISES   HOTEL. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  principal  amount  we  are  asking  for  is  $45,000, 
to  build  a  road  from  feelton  up  along  the  shore  of  Lake  McDonald  to 
Lewis's  Hotel. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  is  Lake  McDonald? 

Mr.  Mather.  Lake  McDonald  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  park. 
The  superintendent's  headquarters  are  now  over  here  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  [indicating],  and  it  is  our  ultimate  plan  to  have  it 
down  at  the  entrance  here  [indicating]  at  Belton,  ratner  than  off  on 
one  side.  The  plan  of  having  this  road  built  up  to  Lewis's  hotel  is 
to  make  it  a  link  in  the  proposed  road  which  will  ultimately  cross 
Gunsight  Pass.  The  travel  there  is  now  taken  care  of  by  a  trail. 
We  want  the  road  to  run  along  St.  Mary  Lake,  where  the  construction 
will  he  relatively  easy.  Further  over  toward  Gunsight  Pass  is 
where  the  great  expense  in  the  construction  of  the  road  will  come  in. 
It  will  cost  a  large  sum  to  build  a  road  over  there,  and  it  is  something 
that  will  require  a  number  of  vears  to  carry  out.  The  advantage  of 
this  proposed  link  is  that  it  will  give  a  road  which  is  really  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  automobile  travel  up  to  the  foot  of  this  trail,  anil 
it  then  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  construction  of  a  road  either 
over  Gunsight  Pass  or  farther  up  here  [indicating]  to  Waterton  Lake. 
Here  [indicating]  there  will  ultimately  be  a  road  running  up  to  this 
Waterton  Lake  section.  I  might  mention  right  here  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Canadian  parks  is  located  just  to  the  north  of 
the  international  boundary  running  from  the  Continental  Divide  and 

Practically  overlapping  all  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Glacier  National 
ark.     I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  an  international 
road  which  will  connect  up  those  two  parks. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Of  course,  you  know  better  than  I,  but  I  confess  my 
fooling  would  be  it  would  be  better  to  make  this  road  over  which  we 
all  went  good  up  to  that  lake  before  we  started  in  on  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Mather.  That  is  a  suggestion  we  want  to  make  to  you  also. 
We,  of  course,  have  not  asked  for  that  particular  appropriation,  but 
vsre  are  heartily  in  favor  of  an  improvement  of  that  road  outside  of 
the  park  to  which  you  refer;  in  other  words,  the  road  from  Glacier 
Park  Station  up  to  St.  Mary  Lake.  Congressman  Stout  is  here  from 
Montana  to  say  a  word,  perhaps,  a  little  later  on  in  regard  to  that 
road. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  road  is  outside  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  had  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  in  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  spending  $45,000  for  11|  miles  of 
road.     What  is  to  be  the  width  of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  ought  to  be  broad  enough  so  that  automobiles 
canpass  with  ease  without  going  into  the  gutter. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  Siis  money  and  you  ought 
to  know  what  kind  of  road  you  are  going  to  build. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  not  seen  the  road  from  Belton  up  to  the 
lake,  which  is  this  road  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  a  good  macadam  road. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  has  been  constructed  since  I  was  out  there, 
but  from  the  information  I  can  gather  that  is  the  kind  of  road  we 
ought  to  have  here  or  possibly  a  little  narrower. 

The  Chairman.  That  road  is  much  wider  than  there  is  any  necessity 
for. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  broader  road  than  is 
necessary  for  this  road. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  you  figure  you 
will  need  $45,000.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  money  in  these  places 
at  the  rate  of  $45,000  for  a  little  stretch  of  road  where  it  is  very  level 
and  very  Uttle  work  to  be  done,  we  have  got  to  quit  doing  much  in 
these  parks,  it  seems  to  me.     Where  will  any  automobiles  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  will  come  from  Kalispell  which  is  due  south. 

The  Chairman.  How  far? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  40  or  50  miles  from  Belton.  Furthermore, 
that  will  be  a  natural  route  from  the  Yellowstone  Park,  at  present, 
up  through  Missoula,  south  of  Kalispell. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  road  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  there  is  a  good  road  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  good  wagon  road  were  built  up  to  Lewis's 
over  this  stretch,  why  would  not  that  be  ample.  The  bulk  of  the 
travel  is  going  to  get  off  the  train  at  Belton  and  you  are  now  pro- 

{)osin^  to  give  them  a  road  instead  of  having  them  go  up  the  lake  in  a 
auncn. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  we  really  predicate  that  road,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
our  plans  for  ultimate  construction  across  Gunsi^ht  Pass  to  the 
east  side  so  as  to  connect  up  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  cost  a  half  a  million  dollars  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Mather.  Ultimately  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  cost  a  million  dollars  ultimately. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  perhaps  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  get  Congress  to  give  you  a 
milbon  dollars  for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  We  hope  by  the  time  we  have  to  ask  for  that  money 
we  will  have  the  importance  of  the  parks  so  brought  out  that  theV 
will  be  willing  to  spend  the  necessary  money  for  just  such  roads 
as  that.  This  is  the  one  park  where  we  have  not  an  opportunity 
to  eet  across  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  built  roads  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  park 
for  about  $1,200  a  mile. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  road  over  there  is  largely  through  open  country, 
and  here  we  go  through  a  heavily  timbered  coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  Going  from  Belton  Tip  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  is 
not  heavy  timber;  it  is  Ught  timber.  How  many  private  holdings 
are  there  along  that  side  of  Lake  McDonald  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  there  is  onlv  one  in  here  [indicating],  and 
possibly  some  at  or  near  Lewis's  at  this  end. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  several  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  at  the  lower 
end.  Mr.  Lewis  has  some  property  there  and  he  also  has  considerable 
property  where  his  place  is.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  we  would 
run  that  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  While  it  is  shown  there  on 
the  map  we  would  want  to  determine  that  after  a  little  closer  study 
of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  run  around  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  would  be  a  little  longer  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  are  a  good  many  private  holdings  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  private  holdings  there. 
Senator  Walsh  has  a  summer  home  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

ROAD   FROM   ST.    MART  TO   LAKE   m'dERHOTT. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  it  proposed  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  practically  as  much  money 
on  the  other  side  of  the  park,  $20,000  from  St.  Mary  to  Lake  McDer- 
mott,  a  distance  of  about  14  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  stretch  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  [indicating]  is  the  Many  Glacier  Hotel  and 
here  is  where  you  cross  the  river  below  St.  Mary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  outside  of  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  [indicating]  is  outside  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  road  built  by  the  Reclamation  Service  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  isr;  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gillett.  There  is  a  good  road  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  a  good  road  there,  but  considerable  gravel- 
ing will  have  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  road  from  Sherburne  Lake  would  be  all  right 
with  a  little  drainage  and  some  graveling  on  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  Since  you  were  up  there  last  year  a  great  deal  of 
gravel  has  been  put  on  it,  but  more  is  needed.  We  hope  to  have  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  Reclamation  Service  to  use  some  of 
their  dump  wagons  and  get  more  teams  at  work  there  and  finish  up  • 
the  graveling  this  year.  We  realize  that  the  slippery  condition  of 
that  road  is  something  to  be  avoided  in  wet  weather,  and  we  want  to 
get  gravel  on  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  so  there  will  not  be  any 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  travelers.     When  I  took  Mr.  Delano  up 
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there  in  September  last  year,  the  car  slipped  around  very  seriously 
on  that  road. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  the  yellow  line  on  the  map  indicate  the 
houndary  ? 

ROAD  FROM  ST.  MARYS  TO  BABB. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  boundary  of  the  park.  We  are  asking 
for  a  small  amount,  $3,500  for  the  improvement  of  the  road  from 
St.  Marys  to  Babb.  After  the  heavy  snows  of  this  year  it  will  need 
considerable  work  on  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  all  this  land  here  [indicating]  in  the  Indian 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Outside  of  the  yellow  hne,  it  is  all  in  the  Indian 
reservation.     The  Indian  reservation  runs  up  to  the  boundary. 

The  Chairman.  This  road  here  [indicating]  was  built  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  as  a  part  of  their  work  and  the  Great  Northern 
built  this  railroad  from  St.  Marv. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  except  tne  portion  within  the  park  which 
we  built. 

The  ChaIrman.  They  built  from  this  line  [indicating]  down   to 
Glacier  and  spent  about  $300,000  in  building  that  road. 
Mr.  Marshall.  What  is  the  distance  ? 
The  Chairman.  About  30  miles. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  built  30  miles  for  $300,000  and  we  are  pro- 
posing to  build  11  miles  for  $45,000.  ' 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  a  much  tougher  proposition  than 
the  road  you  are  proposing. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  some  places  where  it  is  very  bad;  for 
instance,  crossing  the  Milk  River. 

'^The  Chairman.  That  was  a  worse  proposition  than  the  road 
around  the  lake,  because  the  road  from  Belton  up  to  this  point 
[indicating!  is  a  pretty  good  road  now,  and  there  is  not  much  grading 
and  the  timber  is  not  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  the  road  from  Glacier 
Park  improved,  because  last  summer  there  were  many  complaints 
made. 

ROAD   PROM   ST.    MARY  TO   PARK   LINE. 

The  Chairman.  From  St.  Mary  to  the  park  hne,  4  miles,  you  are 
a^^king  ^5,800. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  road  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  there 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  park  line  is  where  the  bridge 
is  over  the  creek  f 

Mr.  Mather.  You  remember  that  better  than  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The    oad  down  here  goes  through  the  woods. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight.  I  wont  through  there 
about  the  6th  or  8th  of  September,  and  at  that  time  there  were  sev- 
eral feet  of  snow  there.  Of  course,  that  snow  disappeared  and  I 
believe  thev  had  some  very  good  weather  in  October.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  in  these  cuts  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  bank  to  slip, 
perhaps  on  the  principle  of  the  Culebra  Cut,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  asking  for  considerable  money  for  these  4  miles 
of  road. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  that  amount  of  money  put  the  road  in  gi»d 
shape  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  estimate  that  will  put  the  road  in  ^ood  shape  so 
there  can  be  no  criticism  of  the  park  authorities,  and  if  we  do  that 
work  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  an  improvement 
is  made  m  the  road  from  there  to  Glacier  rark  Station,  or  otherwise 
the  criticism  will  come  back  to  us. 

BOAD  PROM  LOWEB  TWO  MBDiaNE  LAKE  TO  TWO  MEDICINE  LAKE. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  spend  $6,200  on  6  miles  of  road, 
from  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  to  Two  Medicine  Lake  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  asked  for  $6,200  for  the  part  withm  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  in  the  parkt 

Mr.  Stout.  It  is  just  outside.  That  is  the  hardest  road  we  went 
over. 

WAREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  be  permitted  to  build  a  wart»- 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  at  the  Glacier  Park  ranger  station  \ 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  want  a  convenient  place  to  keep  our 
supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  place  to  build  it  ?  Can  you  take 
Indian  land  and  build  what  you  please  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficidty  about  getting  a 
site  there.  It  could  be  done  possibly  by  taking  some  of  the  land 
already  allotted  to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  I  presume  the 
natural  place  to  build  that  would  be  at  some  place  convenient  to  the 
freight  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  limit  is  $500. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  enough  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  agrees  with  the  estimate  as  made  by  the  park 
supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  did  you  have  up  there  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  14,265  people  were  in  Glacier  Park  last  year.  *  The 
weather  conditions  were  very  much  against  Glacier  last  year.     There 
were  unusually  heavy  rains  during  the  season.     This  road  would  have  ' 
shown  up  better  than  it  did  if  the  weather  had  only  been  better. 

MOTOR   DRIVEN    PASSENGER  VEHICLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  parks  where  we  want  to  cut  out  our  estimate  for 
an  automobile,  Mr.  Chairman.  After  conference  with  Mr.  Marshall 
we  decided  we  would  not  need  an  automobile  in  this  park  because  the 
supervisor  lives  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Mather.  On  the  Lake  McDonald  side. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Mather.  S.  F.  Ralston. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  over  here,  does  he  not  t 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  but  under  our  arrangement  with  the  Auto- 
mobile Transportation  Co.  he  has  the  privilege  of  traveling  without 
charge  on  their  automobiles  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  does  not  need  a  car? 
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Mr.  Mather.  After  due  reflection  we  decided  that  the  car  could  be 
omitted  in  the  case  of  Glacier  Park. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  can  ride  on  their  stages,  he  will  have  no 
trouble. 

Mr.  Mather.  He  has  the  privilege  of  riding  on  them  without 
ol\arge. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  An  automobile  would  not  do  him  much  good  in  get- 
t^ing  over  from  the  Lake  McDonald  side  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  was  one  of  the  points  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  presume  he  comes  over  by  train  anyway. 

Mr.  Marshall.  A  great  many  times  he  just  rides  across  the  hill, 
unless  there  is  an  emergencj'. 

TELEPHONE  LINES. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  to  tie  up  the  park  with  a 
telephone  service  a  little  better  than  last  year.  There  was  no  con- 
nection from  Sperry  down  to  Lewis's  by  telephone  and  some  com- 
plaints were  made  by  people  going  over  the  passes  to  Lewis's  Hotel 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  telephone  back  to  their  friends. 
We  are  having:  that  corrected  and  there  will  be  good  telephone  service 
not  only  to  the  Great  Northern  Hotels  but  also  to  the  independent 
hotels  like  Lewis's. 

REVENUES. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  revenues  last  year? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  thought  I  woidd  give  the  revenues  to  you  by  the 
season,  as  that  is  a  little  more  valuable  for  reference  than  by  the  fiscal 
3'ear.  The  revenues  for  the  season  of  1915  were  $6,147,  as  against 
$4,711  for  the  previous  year.  Our  revenues  are  not  large  in  Glacier 
Park  and,  of  course,  we  can  not  exact  any  such  fees  as  we  do  from 
the  Yellowstone  Park  concessionnaires  as  yet.  The  Great  Northern 
Railroad  in  maintaining  those  hotels  is  doing  it  at  a  great  loss  for  the 
present  and  naturally  the  charge  to  them  nmst  be  a  nominal  one 
until  it  is  on  a  profitable  basis.  They  are  giving  a  service  there  whi<'h 
will  be  very  valuable  in  making  that  park  better  known. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  also  have  to  maintain  a  large  part  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  that  part  of  it  which  is  outside  of  the  park. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  as  I  remember  that  is  about  halfway  up  to 
Many  Glacier's  Hotel. 

Mr.  Mather.  Just  about  halfway;  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  importance 
of  connecting  up  the  two  sides  of  that  park  ultimately  for  an  auto- 
mobile and  a  general  road.  Part  of  our  plan  in  connection  with 
these  parks  is  to  develop  the  park  to  park  highway  idea.  At  the 
present  time  when  a  man  comes  there  with  his  machine  the  only 
way  he  can  get  from  one  side  of  the  park  to  the  other  is  to  have  his 
car  shipped  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  from  Glacier  Park  sta- 
tion to  Bel  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  depend  on  the  automobile  travel  to 
make  these  parks  useful.  We  can  not  open  them  up  simply  to  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  we  should  have  one  or  two  good  automobile 
roads  through  a  park  like  this  just  like  we  have  through  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  accessible  population. 
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Mr.  Mather.  We  are  not  thinking  only  of  the  local  people;  we  are 
thinking  of  the  people  from  the  East  and  from  the  West.  The  Stat-e 
of  Washington  has  just  arranged  for  the  construction  of  an  excellent 
road  across  the  State.  There  is  already  a  splendid  road  from  Kalispell 
to  Spokane. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  there  not  a  good  road  from  Glacier  to  Belton  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  to  get  from  Glacier  to  Belton  you  have  to  put 
your  car  on  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  go  over  the  divide,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  where  the  railroad  goes  over  the  divide.  The 
railroad  follows  the  boundary  line  of  the  park  practicallv.  We  are 
not  asking  for  the  money  at  this  time  to  build  a  road  over  that 
divide,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  looking  to  the  future.  We  will  see 
that  the  $45,000  which  we  are  asking  for  the  road  along  Lake  Mc- 
Donald goes  just  as  far  as  it  will.  If  it  will  build  more  than  12  miles 
of  road  we  will  see  that  it  is  used  accordingly. 

COMMISSIONER,    PAY   OP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  take  up  the  Yosemite  Park,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  about  a  matter  I  forgot  in  reference  to  Glacier  Park. 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  commissioner,  who,  by  the  wav  got 
on  the  train  at  10  o'clock  at  night  and  traveled  with  me  for  two  hours 
to  tell  me  his  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  What  commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Davidson,  the  Federal  commissioner  whom  we  have 
in  the  park  to  administer  it.     Of  course,  we  do  not  ask  for  an  appro- 

Eriation  for  that  because  it  comes  under  the  Department  of  Justice: 
ut  they  have  neglected  to  pay  his  salary  during  the  current  year 
and  he  is  simply  waiting  there  living  in  hopes  he  will  get  his  salary 
some  day.  Since  the  1st  of  July  he  has  received  notning  at  all  as 
salary  and  of  course  since  the  park  is  under  Federal  jurisdiction  we 
must  have  some  one  there. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  anything  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  He  has  had  a  little  to  do.  He  does  not  have  much 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  little  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Occasionally  he  takes  an  Indian  and  puts  liim 
through  his  paces  and  he  sometimes  has  to  fine  an  Indian  or  give  liim 
a  term  of  imprisonment.  I  think  we  will  have  considerable  work  for 
him  in  connection  with  the  private  holdings.  Some  of  the  owners  of 
private  lands  believe  they  have  a  right  to  shoot  deer  on  those  lands. 
We  are  taking  the  stand  that  a  man  nas  not  any  right  to  toU  the  deer 
from  the  public  park  onto  his  private  holdings  and  then  shoot  the 
deer.  We  will  probably  have  a  number  of  cases  against  those 
owners  of  private  land  who  will  be  trying  to  shoot  deer  during  the 
open  season  in  Montana;  and  of  course  there  maj^  be  a  murder  in  the 
park  some  day,  and  the  commissioner  is  the  man  before  whom  the 
criminal  would  have  to  be  brought. 
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YOSEMITE    NATIONAL   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  Yosemite  National  Park:  The  appropriation  is 
«75,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $313,016.66. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  asking  something  for  a 
^:)Ower  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  this  particular  item  first. 

Mr.  Mather.  Shall  we  take  up  this  park  in  the  same  way  and  show 
you  the  principal  lar^e  items  for  which  we  are  asking  an  appropriation  ? 

The  C  HAiRMAN.  \  es. 

TIOOA    ROAD. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  $75,000  for  the  improvement  of 
the  46  miles  of  the  Tioga  Road  within  the  park.  You  did  not  travel 
on  the  Tioga  Road,  but  you  came  near  the  entrance  of  it  when  you 
i«rent  over  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  after  your  visit  in  the  valley.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  road  which  runs  across  the  divide  and  connects  up 
with  the  State  road,  and  from  there  on  east  and  south,  as  well  as 
north,  it  connects  up  the  park  and  the  country  to  the  east  in  a  way 
it  never  has  been  connected  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  road  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  a  road  which  was  built  originally,  30  years  ago, 
by  the  Tioga  Mining  Co.  in  order  to  reach  a  mine  which  is  locatea  a 
mile  or  two  beyond  the  edge  of  the  park.  It  was  gradually  abandoned 
until  it  became  little  more  than  a  trail,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  work  along  the  road,  which  was  in  a  substantial 
condition,  particularly  the  stone  abutment  work  along  Lake  Tenaya, 
and  some  of  the  abutments  for  the  bridges  were  in  excellent  shape. 
We  took  that  road  over  last  July. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  the  owners. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  owners  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  was  owned  by  some  eastern  heirs  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  mining  company,  and  they  had  frequently  offered  it 
to  the  Government  at  prices  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $40,000  or 
$50,000.  .It  was  bought  for  $15,000  last  year,  $12,000  of  which 
represented  the  part  within  the  park  and  $3,000  the  ends  outside  of 
the  park.  The  State  appropriated  $3,000  for  purchasing  the  part 
outside  of  the  park  and  the  other  $12,000  was  raised  by  private 
subscription  ana  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  authority  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Under  the  authority  we  got  last  March,  thanks  to 
your  withdrawing  a  point  of  order,  by  which  you  allowed  us  to  have 
(donations  made  to  the  Yosemite  Park.  I  think  you  were  perhaps  a 
little  suspicious  of  that  for  the  moment,  but  we  want  to  show  you 
what  really  happened  was  that  Uncle  Sam  secured  a  road  at  no  cost 
to  himself. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  worth  anvthing  if  vou  have  to  spend 
$75,000  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  only  $75,000  for  46  miles  of  road. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  a  wonderful  road.  I  went  over  it  last  summer 
in  an  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  good  road  ? 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  No;  it  is  not  a  good  road,  but  the  scenery  is  wonder- 
ful and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  road  and  will  be  the  finest  entrance  to 
the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  road  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  Mr.  Gillett^s  case  he  came  from  the  south,  from 
Bishop,  and  came  up  Mono  Lake,  up  by  the  State  road.  This  [indi- 
cating] is  an  excellent  State  road,  which,  before  we  secured  the  Tioga 
road,  ended  nowhere,  or  rather,  ended  at  the  edge  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  railroad  station  near  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  no  railroad  within  60  miles;  but  the  State 
has  built  an  automobile  road  from  the  south  and  is  now  building  a 
road  from  the  north  so  it  will  make  a  connection  both  from  Los 
Angeles  on  the  south  and  from  Lake  Tahoe  on  the  north.  I  want 
to  say  in  that  connection  the  State  engineer  is  working  with  us  verv 
completely  in  order  to  connect  up  or  tie  up  the  State  roads  with 
this  Tioga  Road. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  Lee  Vining  Canyon  Road  is  a  mamificent  road. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  was  one  of  the  first  State  roads  to  be  buUt 
under  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  California  roads,  and  by 
connecting  up  with  that  road  we  have  a  logical  route  across  the 
park.  It  is  practically  the  only  road  that  gives  access  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  for  the  people  of  California  who  live  east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  should  not  build  a  road  simply  to  furnish 
a  means  of  travel  for  the  people  in  these  States.  The  only  reason 
we  should  build  roads  is  to  open  up  the  park. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  opens  up  the  most  scenic  part  of  the  park.  At 
this  point  [indicating],  near  Harden  Lake,  we  are  within  a  verv  short 
distance  of  the  canyon  of  the  Tuolumne.  This  Tuolumne  Canyon 
is  just  as  deep  as  the  Colorado  River  is  at  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  over  there? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  road  to  the  brink 
of  the  canyon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  over  that  mile  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  can  drive  there  with  a  team  because  it  is  ver}' 
level. 

Mr.  Mather.  Lake  Tenaya  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in 
the  park  and  the  Tuolumne  soda  springs  up  here  in  the  eastern  side 
of  tne  park  is  very  close  to  Mt.  Lyell  and  the  Lyell  Glacier.  The 
Sierra  Club  had  a  camp  established  there  last  stimmer  at  which  many 
people  visited,  even  before  the  road  was  opened,  and  after  the  roaH 
was  opened  a  great  many  more  came  up  there  because  the  automo- 
biles could  travel  up  there,  although  witn  more  or  less  inconvenience, 
but  they  made  the  trip  nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we 
spent  from  revenues  on  that  road  about  $30,000  in  bridge  construc- 
tion, grading,  ditching,  and  surfacing,  and  installed  many  culverts. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impassable  for  a  machine 
if  we  had  not  put  in  those  bridges  and  crowned  up  the  road,  because 
a  road  that  has  laid  idle  up  in  a  mountain  country  like  that  for  25 
or  30  years  practically  goes  out  of  business.  I  want  to  say,  in  con- 
nection with  our  development  of  the  park,  the  Desmond  Cornmissarv 
Co.,  which  is  to  build  tne  new  hotel  in  the  park,  is  also  to  establish 
camps  on  this  Tioga  Road.     Desmond  will  establish  at  Tenaya  Lake 
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tlie  same  type  of  camp  you  stopped  in  while  you' were  in  the  valley. 
There  will  also  be  another  camp  up  here  in  tne  Tuolumne  Meadows 
e:stablished  by  Desmond.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  another  one 
at  Lake  Merced.  All  those  points  at  the  present  time  are  inaccessible 
except  by  saddle  horse  and  if  a  man  wants  to  go  camping  there  he 
in  put  to  considerable  expense  and  has  to  have  his  pack  train  and 
supplies.  With  the  new  camps  we  are  ^oing  to  put  in  he  can  travel 
up  there  at  a  nominal  expense  and  live  m  the  camps  for  $3  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tioga  Road  is  quite  a  long  distance  from  the 
valley? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  it  is  quite  a  long  distance  from  the  valley,  but 
it  also  makes  another  entrance  to  the  park  from  the  direction  of  San 
Francisco.  You  will  remember  the  road  that  goes  off  in  the  direction 
of  Hetch  Hetchy.  Utilizing  that  road,  one  can  come  in  on  the  Tioga 
Xioad  and  immediately  strike  the  northern  part  of  the  park. 

In  connection  with  our  development  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we 
propose  to  build  a  trail  down  to  the  Waterwheel  Falls. 
The  Chairman.  From  where  ? 
Mr.  Mather.  From  the  Cascades. 
The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  already  a  trail  there.  We  have  simply 
shown  this  trail  on  the  map  because  it  is  a  new  trail.  The  old  trail 
runs  from  Lake  Tenaya  down  to  the  Cascades  on  the  Tuolumne.  From 
there  it  is  now  practically  impossible  for  anyone,  unless  he  has  a  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  to  get  down  to  these  wonderful  Waterwheel  Falls. 
That  is  where  the  water  is  rushing  down  the  canyon  and  goes  into 
deep  depressions  and  then  whirls  up  in  the  air,  forming  a  half  circle 
50  or  60  feet  in  the  air.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  we  have 
in  the  park  and  should  be  made  accessible  to  the  people.  Trips  could 
then  be  made  from  Tenaya  down  to  Waterwheel  Falls  in  the  canyon. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  i 

•         IMPROVING  ROAD  FROM  EL  PORTAL  TO  THE  VALLEY. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  next  large  item  is  the  item  for  making  a  good 
boulevard  from  the  railroad  station  at  El  Portal  directly  into  the 
valley.  I  think  Congressman  Mondell  will  remember  that  road 
€»specially.  It  is  the  road  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  travel  wiU 
come  into  the  park,  or  docs  now.  It  is  a  little  rough  for  these  big 
cars  which  travel  along  there.  Our  thought  is  we  snould  bring  the 
people  into  the  vtdlev  proper  just  as  comfortably  as  we  possibly  can, 
and  to  do  that  we  snould  have  a  much  wider  road.  It  should  be  a 
road  at  least  28  feet  wide,  so  that  these  big  automobile  stages  can  pavss 
at  any  point.  We  should  have  a  parapet  along  the  edge  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  tendency  to  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
tourists. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  have  got  to  do  some  regrading  in  order  to  do  that, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  particularly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  road. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  wiU  that  cost? 

Mr.  Mather.  $110,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  manjr  miles  ? 

The  Chairman.  Eight  miles. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  it  cost  so  much  ? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  You  have  a  very  steep  Hillside  to  work  on;  y<»u 
have  poor  material  and  you  have  got  to  cnange  the  grade  in  order  t.» 
construct  a  good  road,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  vmere  the  railroaii 
runs  along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to  make  a  hard  surface  road  down 
there  of  concrete,  right  out  in  a  flat  country  where  everything  is  pr»^- 
pitious  to  building  a  road,  costs  about  $15,000  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  expect  to  build  such  grand  roads  in 
these  parks. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  this  is  an  exception. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so;  is  not  that  the  road  we  went  ovei 
on  leaving  the  park? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  when  you  returned  to  your  sleeping  car  dowii 
at  Fl  Portal. 

The  Chairman.  That  road  is  now  passable.  It  is  not  like  you  wt*r.- 
going  to  build  a  brand  new  road,  and  yet  you  want  to  spend  owr 
$11,000  a  mile  on  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  want  to  make  that  road 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  care  what  you  want  to  makt- 
it;  it  is  too  much  money  to  spend.  You  do  not  need  any  such  roaii 
as  you  have  in  mind.  I  think  your  notion  is  too  extravagant.  W'l- 
ought  to  have  a  satisfactory  road;  but  to  have  as  fine  a  road  there  :  ^ 
you  would  expect  to  find  in  San  Francisco  I  do  not  think  is  defensi- 
ble. You  contemplate  putting  $11,000  a  mUe  on  the  road  that  tht»- 
automobile  trucks  pass  over  now. 

Mr.  Gillett.  As  I  understand,  you  are  going  to  abandon  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  road? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Just  about  half  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  aro!  now  allowing  the  transportation  people  to 
charge  $5  a  trip  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $4.50  for  the  round  trip. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  had  a  fairly  good  road  over  that  distance, 
those  people  ought  to  be  able  with  the  Kind  of  trucks  you  allow  them 
to  use  to  take  the  people  in  and  out  for  $1.50  at  the  outside,  an9  vou 
ought  to  be  able  to  collect  enough  revenue  from  that  kind  of  road  to 
pay  for  it  in  a  few  years.  You  could  do  one  of  two  things.  Either 
reduce  the  cost  of  getting  into  the  park  so  much  that  you  could  at  least 
double  the  nimiber  of  people  that  go  in,  because  this  is  one  of  th©  very 
considerable  items,  or  if  you  did  not  do  that,  you  could  maintain  a 
price  there  for  a  number  of  years  that  would  pay  for  your  road. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  like  to  say  in  that  regard  that  the  Yosemit<^ 
Valley  Railroad  built  that  road  originally,  because  when  they  came 
up  to  El  Portal  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
road,  and  they  spent  $75,000  building  that  road  up  to  the  valley. 
The  one  thought  1  have  in  regard  to  getting  people  into  the  valley, 
whether  they  are  old  or  young,  is  to  land  them  in  the  valley  proper, 
just  as  comfortably  as  the  tram  brings  them  up  to  El  Portal.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  them  nervous  or  worried  about  the  trip  into  the 
valley.  When  you  were  there  we  made  the  trip  in  a  small  car  and  it 
was  not  so  bad,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  to  be  taken  on  those 
big  busses.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  went  out  in  one  of  those  big  trucks. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  certainly  makes  the  people  nervous  the  way  the 
road  is  there  now. 
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.  iNDELL.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  improved  this  road  as  you  con- 

^-^  '^.ould  we  be  assurea  of  the  improvement  to  a  similar  con- 

.  ,.  ^  approximately  4  miles  of  road  outside  of  the  park? 

R.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  4  miles.     I  think  it  is 
id  a  half. 
^'^  -iLL.  It  is  just  about  1  mile. 

.iJELL.  I  thought  it  was  several  miles. 
xATHER.  I  have  a  little  clause  here  covering  that  point,  Mr. 
aell: 

Provided,  That  so  much  of  this  appropriation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  necessary  may  be  used  in  the  improvement  and  repair  of  the  road  from  the 
£1  Portal  Railroad  station  to  the  point  wnere  said  road  crosses  the  western  boundary 
of  the  park. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  put  part  of  that 
road  in  good  condition,  the  State  of  California  or  interested  parties 
ought  to  be  compelled  as  a  condition  to  your  doing  that  work  thor- 
oughly to  put  in  as  good  condition  the  part  outside  of  the  park  as 
the  part  within  the  park. 

Mr.  Mather.  If  that  was  a  State  road  I  could  do  that  e^  once  with 
Mr.  McClure,  who  is  the  State  engineer,  just  as  he  is  working  with  us 
on  the  Tioga  Road;  but  the  road  oegins  at  the  raiboad  station.  We 
have  got  tne  railroad  company  to  agree  to  give  us  the  land  outside 
the  park;  in  other  words,  to  give  us  in  fee  the  land  on  which  the 
road  now  runs  which  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  State  road. 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  it  ends  at  the  railroad  or,  rather,  it  begins 
at  the  railroad,  a  mile  or  so  outside  of  the  park. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Then  the  railroad  ought  to  put  that  part  of  the 
road  in  shape. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  railroad  is  losing  money  on  this  business 
according  to  its  records.  The  railroad  was  built  to  El  Portal  and  has 
never  been  a  money  maker.  It  has  never  had  anything  but  this 
Yosemite  Park  travel,  and  we  have  not  had  the  accommodations  in 
the  park.  In  connection  with  our  plans  for  a  new  hotel  there,  the 
Desmond  Co.  proposes  to  spend  $150,000  on  the  hotel  in  the  valley, 
and  another  $35,000  on  a  hotel  at  Glacier  Point,  besides  putting 
money  into  camps  in  the  upper  country.  If  we  can  more  convenientiy 
bring  people  into  the  valley  it  fits  right  in  with  this  work  of  develop- 
ment which  we  are  goiujg  to  do  through  our  concessionaires.  Now 
should  not  we  do  something  on  our  part  to  warrant  that  development, 
and  especially  along  the  line  where  the  great  bulk  of  travel  will  come 
into  the  park? 

The  Chairman.  How  many  visitors  were  in  the  park  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  had  33,452  visitors  in  the  park  last  year,  as  against 
15,145  for  the  previous  year. 

It  may  not  be  germane  to  the  discussion^  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would 
like  to  state  in  connection  with  our  advertising  plan  in  the  East  for  all 
of  these  parks,  we  expect  to  develop  a  great  aeal  more  business  for 
Yosemite  as  well  as  the  other  parks.  The  western  railroads  have 
turned  over  to  me  personally  $43,000  which  I  am  using  in  getting  out 
a  series  of  pictorial  bidle tins  on  the  parks;  something  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  out  before.    The  300,000  sets  of  buLtetins  which  will 
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be  circulated  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  are  going  to  do  their 
part  toward  bringing  people  out  there. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
relative  cost  of  this  road?  Of  course,  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Gen.  Chittenden  who  built  the  roads  in  the  Yellowstone. 

1  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member  of  the  Yosemite  Commission 
which  changed  the  boundary  line  on  the  western  edge  of  the  park. 
Gen.  Chittenden  was  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  One  of  our 
instructions  by  Congress  was  to  lay  out  a  road  to  enter  the  valley 
instead  of  coming  from  the  north  or  south  over  the  high  divides  ancl 
steep  grades.  In  changing  the  boundary  line.  Gen.  Chittenden  re- 
ported (report  of  Yosemite  Park  Commission,  Dec.  5,  1904,  S.  Doc. 
No.  34,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  that  (p.  12,  last  paragraph) : 

From  the  point  where  the  proposed  western  boundary  crosses  the  Merced  Rived  to 
the  point  where  this  river  crosses  the  west  boundary  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  t 
distance  of  6.65  miles,  there  should  be  built  a  first-class  macadamized  highway.  Its 
surface  width  should  be  not  less  than  20  feet,  the  width  of  macadam  at  least  12  feet, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  9  inches;  the  grade  should  be  regular  and  even  as  poasibie 
and  nowhere  exceed  8  per  cent;  the  bridges  should  be  of  concrete  and  steel  or  stone 
masonry  anc^the  culverts  of  pipe  or  stone.  Provision  should  be  made  for  sprinkHog 
either  with  water  or  oil.  The  route  is  one  of  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  constroc- 
tion,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  rockwork  required.  The  estimated  cost  is 
1138,000,  or  $20,000  per  mile. 

The  above  refers  to  the  part  of  the  road  then  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  (Dec.  5,  1904).  Subsequently  the  State  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant  and  Congress  accepted  the 
same  by  joint  resolution  of  June  11,  1906,  and  in  that  area  are  the 

2  additional  miles  of  the  road  before  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  reached, 
making  a  total  of  8  miles,  as  referred  to  in  the  estimates  for  1917. 

The  Chittenden  report  planned  for  a  20-foot  road  with  8  per  cent 
grades  and  for  use  oi  horse-drawn  vehicles.  To  build  the  8  miles  of 
road  now  all  Government  property,  according  to  the  Chittenden 
estimate,  would  cost  $178,000,  and  to  reduce  the  8  per  cent  grades 
to  3  J  or  4  per  cent  and  make  it  an  automobile  road  with  parapets 
at  the  bluff  edges  eventually  may  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Gen.  Chittenden  was  a  very  careful  man  and  built  the  roads,  as  we 
know,  in  the  Yellowstone.  Now,  one  other  word  about  why  the 
railroad  company  might  not  wish  to  contribute  any  more  money. 
The  railroad  company  built  the  road  to  the  hotel  above  the  railroad 
station  at  El  Portal,  and  as  you  go  to  the  vaUey  you  go  down  hill 
from  the  hotel  and  follow  along  the  river  about  1  mfle  until  you 
come  to  the  west  edge  of  the  parK,  then  you  begin  a  very  steep  gi*ade, 
in  some  places  over  10  per  cent,  before  you  get  around  to  the  turn 
as  you  start  north  following  up  the  canyon  to  Yosemite  Valley. 
There  is  a  road  that  has  been  Duilt  from  the  note!  at  El  Portal  winding 
up  the  hill  to  go  up  to  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  big  trees  called  the 
Davis  Road.  It  is  pretty  good  grade  to  the  first  turn.  Starting  from 
this  turn  the  proposed  new  road  would  be  about  1  mile  long  to 
reach  the  west  edge  of  the  park.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  useless  to 
spend  any  reasonable  amount  of  money  on  the  horrible  grade  with 
tne  sharp  turns  which  we  have  there  now  on  the  present  road  when 
you  can  come  down  and  strike  the  first  turn  of  the  Davis  Road  and 
can  have  an  easy  grade  of  about  3^  per  cent  or  4  per  cent,  so  that 
when  you  are  handling  the  big  busses  you  do  not  have  to  be  stopping 
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and  changing  gears  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  which  makes  the  people 
nervous  in  going  along  the  canyon. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  do  that  you  would  have  to  make  an  entirely  new 
road? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  you  can  not  do  much  with  the  present  road 
because  it  is  too  steep. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  of  the  present  road  within  the  park 
-would  have  to  be  made  anew  or  relocated. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  say  a  little  less  than  2  miles. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  about  the  rest  of  the  road  in  the  park.  Will 
that  remain  as  it  is  now  ?  ' 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  will  remain  practically  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  will  be  considerable  widening  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  also  taking  out  the  bumps  and  rough  places 
so  that  the  cars  can  pass  easily. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  average  rims  too  high.  Your  average 
runs  up  to  $14,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  portion  of  the  road  down  there  will  cost 
more  than  $14,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  will  the  lower  part  of  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  made  no  careful  estimate  of  that,  but,  in 
round  figures,  and  basing  it  on  the  judgment  of  Gen.  Chittenden, 
who  went  over  the  road  with  a  surveyor  and  had  a  computation 
made  of  the  movement  to  be  made  of  dirt,  rock,  etc.,  it  seems  that 
$110,000  is  not  enough. 

The  Chairman.  We  wank  to  know  how  much  it  will  cost. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  thought  that  over,  and  the  construction  of 
a  28-foot  road,  making  it  so  mat  you  will  not  have  to  spend  con- 
siderable money  on  it  each  year  for  repairs,  will  cost,  in  round 
figures,  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  28-foot  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  a  heavily  traveled  road. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  almost  as  wide  as  the  boulevard 
down  at  Potomac  Park. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  use  very  wide  trucks  in  there,  with  as  many 
as  8  or  10  passengers  on  a  seat. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  build  roads  like  that  in  the  parks. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  many  who  say  that  a  28-foot  road  there 
would  be  entirely  too  narrow,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  40  feet. 

Mr.  Mather.  1  am  looking  at  the  Yosemite  proposition  somewhat 
in  a  commercial  way. 

The  Chaibman.  T^e  largest  number  of  persons  in  the  park  during 
any  one  season  was  33,000,  and  that  was  due  largely  to  exceptional 
conditions.  That  being  true,  this  contemplated  expenditure  of 
$200;000  for  8  miles  of  road  would  be  an  absurd  investment.  To  talk 
about  spending  $200,000  for  8  miles  of  road,  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  people  using  it  is  15,000  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  that  the  road  up  to  Mount  Washburn 
in  YeUowstone  Park,  was  built  at  a  cost  as  low  as  that.  That  road 
was  built  by  Gen.  Ciiittenden. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out,  and  that 
is  imder  our  now  arrangement,  with  a  good  percentage  of  the 
profits 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  There  might  not  be  any  profit.  The 
average  number  of  people  visiting  this  park  is  15,000. 
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Mr.  Matheb.  The  Yosemite  has  already  had  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
business,  but  there  has  never  been  a  hotel  in  there.    There  has  been     / 
nothing  but  camps. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  hotel. 

I^.  Matheb.  I  would  not  call  that  a  hotel.  It  is  an  old  shai^ 
and  we  are  going  to  tear  it  down. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  asked  to  pass  on  this  estimate,  and  you 
say  that  as  a  business  proposition  $200,000  should  be  expended  on  8 
miles  of  road.  That  does  not  seem  reasonable  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  largest  number  of  people  visiting  the  paik, 
except  in  the  year  of  the  exposition,  when  the  conditions  were  excep- 
tional, was  15,000. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Does  that  $200,000  cover  the  grading? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  It  would  put  it  in  first-class  order. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Does  it  cover  the  grading  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes,  sir;  it  covers  everything. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Would  there  be  much  grading  required  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  blasting  required  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Are  there  many  curves  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  There  are  now,  but  if  you  had  the  road  that  you 
ought  to  have  there,  you  would  have  practically  no  curves. 

The  Chaibman.  You  contemplate  here  a  road  28  feet  wide,  while 
the  standard  State  road  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  spending 
more  money  on  roads  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  is  16  feet 
wide.  Those  roads  accommodate  all  kinds  of  travel.  The  Potomac 
Park  Boulevard  is  30  feet  wide,  and  you  are  asking  for  a  28-foot  road 
at  this  place. 

Mr.  Matheb.  This  is  almost  like  a  railroad  right  of  way.  There 
are  automobiles  running  back  and  forth,  and  all  the  supplies  for  the 
valley  have  to  come  in  over  that  road  on  heavy  trucks.  We  have  a 
heavy  automobile  truck  ourselves,  and  we  bring  our  own  supplies  in 
there  over  that  road. 

BIO   OAK  FLAT  ROAD. 

To  go  on  with  the  other  items,  we  ask  $20,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road.  That  was  a  road  which,  until  last  summer, 
was  a  tofl  road  over  which  we  had  no  control.  It  was  a  private  toll 
road  outside  of  the  valley.  It  was  our  road  to  the  point  where  it 
climbed  up  out  of  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  canyon,  out  from  there 
on  it  was  a  privately  owned  toll  road.  It  was  recently  donated  to 
us  by  Tuolumne  County,  which  bought  the  road  aU  the  way  down  to 
Chinese  camp.  We  are  asking  $20,000  for  the  improvement  of  that 
Big  Oak  Flat  Road. 

The  Chaibman.  What  will  be  done  with  the  balance  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  The  State  is  putting  a  lot  of  heavy  work  on  that 
road  and  is  going  to  make  it  the  State  highway  entrance  to  the  park 
from  the  north.  I  have  Engineer  McClure's  letter  stating  that  they 
will  finish  that  road  this  smnmer  and  have  it  put  in  exc^ent  shape. 
They  are  resurveying  this  road  from  the  Tioga  Road,  just  inside  of 
the  park,  and  they  will  line  up  the  road  on  a  new  line,  so  as  to  cut 
out  a  lot  of  heavy  grades.  If  you  will  remember,  in  coming  out  of 
the  park  we  had  some  very  sharp  drops  and  big  rises.  They  will  be 
eUmmated,  and  it  wiQ  be  down  to  not  more  than  a  10  per  cent  grade. 
That  will  be  practically  all  State  work. 
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The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  is  to  be  the  width  of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  ordinary  width  here  is  16  feet.  I  want  to  state, 
too,  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the  road  leading  down  the  north 
y^ah  of  the  canyon,  we  will  make  that  a  one-way  road — that  is,  we 
"will  not  allow  automobiles  to  pass  on  the  hill  as  tney  come  down  into 
the  valley.  They  will  be  hela  mitil  the  up  or  down  traffic  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  because  the  road  is  so  narrow  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  the  same  principle  that  we  put  into  effect  at 
Mount  Rainier  Park  last  summer,  and  it  worked  out  admirably. 

NEW   SENTINEL  BRIDGE   OVER  MERCED   RIVER. 

We  are  asking  for  $5,000  for  a  concrete  bridge  at  the  old  Sentinel 
Bridge  site  in  the  valley.  There  is  a  quite  important  bridge  across 
the  Merced  River,  just  at  the  old  hotel,  and  we  are  asking  $5,000  for 
a  new  bridge  there. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  made  a  notation  here  that  it  should  be  a  new 
concrete  bridge  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  considerable  difference. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  there  was  a  rather 
rough  drawing  or  specification  prepared,  and  some  contractors  were 
asked  to  bid  on  it,  and  the  lowest  bid  submitted  for  a  concrete  bridge 
was  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  estimate  of  $5,000  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  did  not  come  into  the  park  service  until  the  10th 
of  December. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  was  made  as  the  result  of  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Daniels,  the  former  park  superintendent.  That  called  for  a  simple 
type  of  bridge. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  big  difference  here,  and  there  ought  to 
be  some  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  is  the  bridge  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  has  a  105-foot  span,  and  ^ou  can  not  shorten  it 
up  because  a  big  volume  of  water  comes  under  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  could  put  a  bridge  across  there  for  $5,000,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  good  bridge. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  estimate  probably  contemplated  that  the 
bridge  would  be  constructed  of  logs  or  timber.  Thev  probably  con- 
templated a  timber  bridge  constructed  of  material  oDtaincd  there  in 
the  park. 

Tne  Chairman.  Whjr  would  not  that  do  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  strikes  me  that  a  bridge  of  that  kind  would  be 
quite  as  appropriate  and  pretty  nearly  as  economical  in  the  long  run. 
A  bridge  oi  that  kind  ought  to  last  12  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Marshall.  A  concrete  bridge  lasts  forever. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  would  Uke  to  see  a  concrete  bridge  there,  some- 
thing Uke  the  Chittenden  Bridge  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A  good  timber  bridge  with  some  rustic  ornamenta- 
tion in  keeping  witn  the  general  aspect  of  the  park  would  be  very 
handsome. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  you  could  build  any  sort  of  bridge 
there  that  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  automobile  traffic  or 
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the  big  trucks  and  accommodate  foot  passengers  and  saddle  animals 
for  $5,000.  I  do  not  think  that  any  kmd  of  Bridge  that  would  serve 
the  purpose  could  be  built  for  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Could  you  build  a  rough  stone  arch  bridge  there  I 

The  Chairman.  The  bridge  estimated  for  here  is  to  be  100  feet  by  12 
feet. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  span  is  about  105  feet  between  the  edges  of 
high  water. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Borland  was  asking  whether  a  stone  arch  bridge 
could  be  built  there. 

Mr.  Marshall.  A  stone  arch  bridge  there  would  be  no  cheaper  than 
a  concrete  bridge.  You  would  probably  have  to  go  down  pretty  deep 
on  either  side  to  get  to  rock  big  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  arch. 
The  material  on  each  side  there  is  coarse  granite  sand.  The  Chitten- 
den Bridge  has  a  natural  stone  wall  on  each  side,  and,  of  course,  it 
was  a  cheap  bridge  on  that  account,  costing  about  ^22,000.  I  am 
quite  positive  that  $5,000  will  not  build  any  sort  of  bridge  there.  I 
put  it  at  $30,000,  because  that  is  what  a  concrete  bridge  there  was 
estimated  to  cost.  I  did  that  so  the  committee  would  have  the 
information. 

Mr.  Mather.  Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  larger  items. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  bridge  is  on  a  road  that  is  used  more  than  any 
other  in  the  valley.  Now,  when  automobiles  come  up  from  El  Portal 
they  have  to  go  by  way  of  Camp  Curry  and  cross  on  the  bridge  up 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  mind  a  bridge  30  feet  wide,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  automobile  travel, 
saddle  animals,  and  foot  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  You  ao  not  need  a  bridge  that  wide  there  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Woidd  you  rather  have  two  bridges  close  by  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Automobiles  are  constantly  whiskmg  bv  there  and 
you  want  a  sufficient  passageway  on  the  bridge  for  sadxUe  animals 
and  foot  passengers.  I  think  if  we  had  you  there  in  the  park  for  a 
month  you  would  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  separate  bridge  there  for  every  class 
of  travel,  it  might  be  an  advantage,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  Last  year  the  Cdifornians  did  not  come  to  the  park 
in  such  large  numbers  as  usual,  because  they  visited  the  exposition. 
Most  of  this  traffic  last  year  was  eastern,  because  the  Calif omians 
did  not  come  to  the  park  at  aU.    This  covers  the  principal  items. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  power  proposition,  that  accounts 
for  only  about  $200,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $313,000  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  we  cut  out  the  estimate  of  $10,000  for  the  hydro- 
electric power  plant,  our  request  here  will  be  reduced  to  $303,000,  as 
explained  in  the  supplemental  estimate  for  the  power  plant. 

TELEPHONE   LINES. 

For  telephone  lines  and  the  repair  of  telephone  Unes  we  estimate 
$8,890.  Those  items  are  shown  here  on  the  side  of  the  map.  This 
consists  of  104  miles  of  telephone  hne  at  an  estimated  cost  oi  $8,890. 
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REVENUES. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  a  lot  of  revenue  accumulated  here,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  some  revenues.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  about  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  spent  $30,000  on  the  Tioga  road. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  fiscal  year  you  had  $70,982.82.  What 
"were  the  revenues  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  will  again  say  that  I  can  show  you  better  by  sea- 
sons. I  can  show  it  better  if  you  will  let  me  give  the  revenues  by 
seasons,  as  I  have  them  made  out  here.     We  took  in  last  year  $50,684. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  last  year? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  mean  the  season  of  1915. 

The  Chairman.  That  ended  when? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  ended  in  November,  1915.  For  the  actual 
summer  season,  or  practically  the  calendar  year,  the  revenues  were 
S50,684.  That  was  as  against  $32,000  for  the  season  of  1914.  Most 
of  the  revenues  were  expended  last  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  largest  single  item  was  putting  the  Tioga  road  in 
shape.  A  part  of  it  was  spent  before  the  1st  of  July.  There  was 
some  of  it  spent  during  the  month  of  June,  but  it  was  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  spend  it  all? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
S35,000  on  hand  with  which  to  begin  work  this  year.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  how  important  it  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
these  revenues.  Assuming  that  this  bill  is  not  passed  until  the  1st 
of  July,  by  that  tiriie  the  season  is  on  in  full  force  in  the  park;  but 
but  we  are  able  to  take  these  revenues  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes  ofif 
and  have  the  roads  put  in  at  least  a  passable  condition.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  planned  to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  at  once  on  the  Tioga 
road,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  travel.  In  the 
same  way  all  the  roads  into  the  valley  from  Wawona  and  the  north, 
and  all  tne  special  improvements  that  have  to  be  made  must  be  made 
before  we  have  the  actual  appropriations  available.  Of  course, 
while  we  are  asking  that  some  of  these  items  of  appropriation  be 
made  immediately  available,  the  prospect  of  their  being  available 
before  July  1  is  very  slim. 

REBUILDING  EL  CAPITAN  BRIDGE. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  these  figures,  you  have  an  estimate 
for  rebuilding  El  Capitan  Bridge,  which  is  a  combination  wood  and 
steel  bridge,  89  by  13  feet.  That  bridge  was  built  in  1915  for  less 
than  $3,000.  Why  couldn't  you  build  a  combination  wood  and  steel 
bridge  over  the  Merced  River  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  $5,000  esti- 
mate was  made  on  account  of  the  experience  you  had  with  the  other 
bridge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  based  on  that  type  of  bridge,  but  I 
suppose  Mr.  Marshall  wanted  a  concrete  bridge  tnere,  because  it  is 
in  tne  center  of  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  Woula  not  a  bridge  of  that  type  be  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  that  traffic  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  an  estimate  of 
$5,000  and  an  estimate  of  $30,000  for  the  building  of  a  bridge. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Marshall's  thought  in  connection  with  that  was 
that,  as  we  were  planning  for  a  new  village  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  a  new  hotel  there,  we  should  have  an  attractive  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  make  an  attractive  wood  and  steel 
bridge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  we  could,,  but  we  have  been  somewhat 
spoiled,  perhaps,  by  the  new  concrete  bridges  that  have  been  built 
in  Yellowstone  Park  and  by  the  construction  along  the  Columbia 
Highway,  where  they  have  put  in  beautiful  stone  and  concrete 
bridges. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  the  same  viewpoint  that  you  have  in 
regard  to  these  things.  I  can  not  think  of  tnese  parks  in  the  same 
connection  that  I  thmk  of  city  parks. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  I  would  not  think  that  of  a  road  like  the 
Tioga  Road.  We  are  building  wooden  bridges  there  and  they 
answer  every  purpose.  That  is  a  mountain  road,  and  we  can  make 
a  reasonably  good  road  of  it  by  having  wooden  bridges.  But  we 
look  on  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  itself  as  almost  of  the  type  of  a  city 
park. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Mather.  Shall  I  take  up  the  power  proposition  now  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Before  going  on  with  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  question  on  these  matters  that  we  have  gone  over. 

ORDER   OP  IMPORTANCE   OP  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  consider  the  most 'important  of  these 
new  works  ana  structures  that  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  consider  the  improvement  of  the  Tioga  Road  and 
the  building  of  that  road  from  El  Portal  to  the  valley  as  the  most 
important.     , 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Which  of  the  two  is  more  important  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  a  prejudiced  observer 
on  that,  but  personally  I  would  prefer  the  construction  of  the  Tioga 
Road,  although  the  proper  care  of  the  traffic  from  El  Portal  is  the 
pressing  problem  now. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  The  number  of  people  traveUng  over  the  Tioga 
Road  is  small,  is  it  not  ? . 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  but  we  hope  through  the 
mediimi  of  the  Tioga  Road  to  practicallv  open  a  new  park,  or  at 
least  portions  of  the  Yosemite  Park  which  have  hitherto  been  inac- 
cessible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  al.out  the  Big  Oak  Hat  Rotid  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  important  for  bringing  in  the  motorists  from 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  soon  will  the  State  have  its  portion  of  that 
road  in  excellent  condition  for  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  This  summer,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
engineer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  After  that  work  is  done  do  you  expect  that  you 
would  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  travel  over  that  road  ?" 
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Mr.  Matheb.  I  expect  that  we  will  have  a  large  amount  of  travel 
over  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  why  is  not  that  really  of  more  immediate 
importance  than  to  make  a  considerable  expenditm*e  on  the  Tioga 
Hoad? 

Mr.  Matheb.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  on  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  Koad  is  not  very  large.  We  are  asking  for  only  $20,000  for 
that.  I  consider  that  important,  but  the  point  is  that  this  road  will 
require  only  $20,000  to  put  it  in  shape  to  meet  the  State  improve-* 
xnents. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  far  as  the  1 1  Portal  Road  is  concerned,  of  course 
the  first  work  to  be  done  there  is  to  get  the  road  to  the  proper  width 
and  grade,  to  make  corrections  of  the  grades  on  the  part  oi  the  road 
that  IS  retained,  and  the  grading  to  the  necessary  width  on  the  new 
location.  That  in  itself  would  be  a  pretty  good  season's  work. 
Have  you  estimated  how  much  that  would  cost,  Mr.  Mr.rshall  ?  How 
much  do  you  estimate  it  would  cost  to  make  whatever  new  location  ia 
necessary,  to  connect  the  new  location  with  the  retained  location,  and 
grade  it  to  proper  width,  making  it  ready  for  the  work  of  surfacing  it 
or  concreting  it  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  say,  offhand,  that  if  you  surfaced  it  with 
concrete  about  30  per  cent  oi  it  would  be  required  for  that  class  of 
^work.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  estimate  will  be  for  resurfacing.  If 
you  build  a  hard-surface  road  all  the  work  goes  along  at  the  same 
time,  practically.  I  migh,t  say,  however,  regarding  a  season's  work 
as  one  of  the  phases,  that  that  is  one  park  in  the  West  where  we  can 
-work  all  the  year  aroimd. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand;  but  even  with  a  surfaced  road  of  any 
kind,  or  a  concrete  road,  or  whatever  your  roadbed  is,  the  first 
important  work  is  to  get  your  grades  and  "your  widths  ? 

Sir.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  expect  to  change  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  can  not  help  it  if  we  make  of  it  a  good  road. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  expect  th^t  that  part  of  tne  road  will 
cost  two-thirds  of  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  mean  the  grading  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  grading  and  relocation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  tne  amount  we  would  spend  on  that 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  the  entire  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  other  words,  in  the  preparation  of  the  road  for 
final  completion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  will  take  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  estimate. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  in  your  estimate  here  included  estimates 
for  the  improvement  of  the  trails,  particidarly  of  the  trail  to  Glacier 
Point  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  think  we  have  asked  specifically  for  any 
improvement  of  that  trail;  but,  of  coiu^e,  we  expect  to  use  some 
funds  from  the  revenues  for  the  improvement  of  that  trail.  That 
trail  is  very  heavy  with  dust  by  the  middle  of  summer,  and  I  have 
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been  discussing  with  Mr.  Marshall  the  possibility  of  having  a  sprink- 
ling system.  Mr.  Marshall  thinks  that  perhaps  we  could  pipe  water 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  care  of  the 
wopst  places  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  sprinkle  that  trail  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  dust  there  is  the  great  oifficulty. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  is  dust  not  better  than  slippery  mud  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  could  not  make  it  so  that  it  would  be  slippery 
mud.  That  is  a  coarse  granite  sand,  and  it  does  not  make  a  slippery 
mud. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  wet  it,  it  packs  down  and  makes  a  hard  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  think  the  main  thing  necessary  on  that  trail  to 
Glacier  Point  is  to  make  the  road  secure  where  you  have  built  it  up 
on  shelving. . 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  the  main  thing — to  see  that  there  is  a  secure 
trail  there.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  sprinkling  is  essential  to  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  I  have  been  over 
it  many  tiqies,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that;  but  the  dust  is  horrible. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  good  timber  bridge  across  the  river  where  you  have  su^ested  the 
building  of  a  concrete  bridge  1 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  but  it  will  cost  more  than  the  El  Capitan 
Bridge,  because  the  span  is  longer.    The  span  is  105  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  is  the  span  of  the  E3  Capitan  Bridge  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Eighty-nine  feet. 
•  Mi\  Mondell.  It  might  cost  $7,000  or  $8,000  to  build  a  good  bridge 
there. 

Mr.  Marshall.  On  that  same  basis,  it  would  probably  cost  that 
amoimt. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Such  a  bridge  in  that  country  ought  to  last  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.     It  oueht  to  be  safe  for  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Without  much  repairs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 


POWER  PLANT. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $ld3,850  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Floy  speak  on  that  subject- 
Mr.  Floy  is  an  electrical  engineer  of  New  York  City.  He  was  in  the 
Sark  last  summer  and  inspected  the  present  power  plant  for  the 
epartment.  That  power  plant  is  in  such  shape  that  we  can  not  take 
oare  of  the  extra  service  that  we  have  got  to  nave  for  the  new  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Floy  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  Floy.  In  the  first  place  the  plant  is  a  very  old  plant ;  it  was  a 
plant  that  the  Government  inherited  from  the  State  when  it  took 
over  the  park;  the  plant  is  almost  20  years  old.  It  was  designed  for 
simply  a  small  capacity.  We  have  installed  there  two  sets  of  units, 
each  of  100  horsepower.    The  generating  station  which  is  located,  as 
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you  recall,  near  Happy  Isles,  is  in  a  cheap  building  built  of  galvanized 
iron;  it  is  connectea  with  the  intake  above  by  a  pipe  line  about  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  2,000  feet  long.  That  pipe  line  is  so  small 
that  we  can  not  get  water  down  through  it  in  sumcient  quantity  to 
operate  both  macnines  and  so  we  are  limited  to  the  capacity  of  one 
machine,  and  that  is  all  that  is  in  first-class  operating  condition  to-day. 

The  Chairbian.  You  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  that  plant 
when  we  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  It  was  in  poor  shape  when  I  was  there,  and  we  have  a 
report 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  told  us  it  was  in  fine  shape 
when  we  were  there.     I  remember  that  plant  very  well. 

Mr.  Floy.  But  they  could  not  operate  one  unit  there  last  summer 
because  the  foundations  were  rotted  out  and  there  was  no  governor 
on  it,  so  that  they  can  not  control  the  speed  of  it.  They  have  two 
men  up  there  all  the  time  keeping  ice  away  from  the  intake  in  order 
to  get  a  Uttle  electricity  to  hgnt  and  heat. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  say  the  ice  comes  close  to  the  intake  and  you 
have  to  have  men  to  keep  it  away  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  can  be  provided  against,  can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No;  it  is  out  of  date. 

The  Chairman.  .  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  plant  which  is  equal  in 
design  to  those  of  to-day,  but  you  can  prevent  the  ice  from  getting 
into  the  intake^  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Because  it  is  so  poorly  designed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  thei-e  no  method  by  which  you  could  keep  the 
ice  out  of  the  intake  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  The  head  works  could  be  redesigned;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  cost? 

Mr.  Floy.  Oh,  I  should  say  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  But, 
then,  we  would  have  to  have  a  new  pipe  line  in  order  to  get  the  addi- 
tional capacity  which  we  must  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Floy.  One  hundred  horsepower  and  one  unit;  there  are  two 
units,  but  the  second  one  is  held  in  reserve.  The  pipe  line  is  so  small 
that  you  can  use  only  one  unit  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  demand  on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Floy.  We  have  figured  in  the  immediate  future  500  horse- 
power, with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  1,000  horsepower.  The  total 
estimate  is  $163,000,  but  we  want  only  $100,000  this  year.  However, 
we  have  put  in  the  total  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  there  be  a  demand  for  500  horsepower  in 
the  immediate  future  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Because  of  the  two  hotels  that  are  going  up  there  and  the 
increased  use  of  electricity.  We  plan,  furthermore,  to  use  electricity 
for  cooking  and  heating  the  hotels.  The  cost  of  fuel  in  the  valley  is 
very  high  and  wood  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  in  the  valley, 
ana  it  has  to  be  hauled  in  from  some  distance. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lot  of  dead  and  down  timber  that  could 
be  used,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No,  sir;  that  is  getting  rather  scarce  there,  too. 
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Mr.  Mather.  There  is  not  now  a  lot  of  fuel  there,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
and  on  work  like  this  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  future.  You 
can  not  depend  on  that  fuel  in  the  valley.  We  have  cut  considerable 
of  the  small  timber  in  there,  but  we  have  got  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  that  cutting  so  as  to  preserve  the  timber. 
You  certainly  can  not  ask  the  concessionnaire  to  depend  on  that  fuel 
for  his  cooking  and  heat.     Curry  now  brings  in  oil  for  his  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  to  scrap  the  present  plant  and  put 
up  a  new  plant? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir;  the  idea  being  to  go  up  near  the  foot  of  Vemall 
Falls  and  build  a  new  pipe  line  about  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  long 
which  will  give  us  a  head  of  600  feet  and  do  away  with  that  present 
cheap  building  there  that  mars  the  entrance  to  Happy  Jstes  and 
locatmg  another  one  out  of  sight  in  the  trees  just  below  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  only  excuse  for  abandoning  that 
building  then  it  is  no  excuse  at  all. 

Mr.  Floy,  The  trouble  is  that  we  can  not  get  a  head  at  that  point 
and  by  going  farther  down  we  get  more  of  a  head,  and  we  also  get 
rid  of  the  appearance  of  the  buflding. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  it  is  unsightly. 

Mr.  Floy.  That  galvanizeo-iron  builoing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  At  Happy  Isles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  park. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  to  go  above  in  order  to  see  the  falls 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appearance  of  the  building  is  the  deter- 
mi'iag  motive  for  desiring  to  erect  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Floy.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  enlarge  your  pipe  line  so  as  to 
utilize  both  of  the  units  you  have  in  there  now? 

Mr.  Floy.  There  is  not  water  enough  in  the  stream  at  certain  times. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  answer  yes  or  no.  If  you  can, 
say  so;  and  if  you  can  not,  say  so.  Can  you  not  put  a  pipe  Ime  there 
so  that  you  can  utilize  the  two  units  that  you  now  have  tnere  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  put  in  additional  units  so  as  to 
develop  the  additional  300  horsepower  that  you  speak  of  I 

Mr.  Floy.  We  could  for  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  periods  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  In  Mav  and  June,  and  possibly  July  in  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  get  it  for  all  the  year  around  how 
will  you  get  it  for  a  part  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  We  could  get  it  because  we  would  have  a  600-foot  head 
instead  of  a  130-foot  head,  and  the  horsepower  increases  as  you 
increase  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  would  not  have  water  in  the  stream 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year;  do  you  expect  to  use  a  smaller  quantity 
of  water  and  obtain  a  greater  head  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  streams  that  come  in  together, 
and  we  get  the  water  from  both  of  those  streams  in  the  pipe  line;  but 
we  will  go  farther  away  and  get  the  water  of  one  stream  only. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  a  rather  expensive  class  of  development, 
to  create  a  300-pound  head,  or  nearly  a  300-pound  head,  and  prepare  a 
pipe  line  that  will  carry  it  ? 
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Mr.  Flot.  Our  idea  is  that  we  are  going  to  increase  the  revenues 
there  from  thisplant  so  that  from  an  economical  basis  it  will  be 
^worth  while.  The  architect  estimates,  I  understand,  something  like 
S25,000  as  the  cost  of  fuel  that  will  be  necessary  to  run  that  hotel. 
If  we  can  get,  say,  $20,000  out  of  that  hotel  by  furnishing  electricity 
for  heating  and  for  doing  their  cooking  and  bghting,  we  would  save 
a  lot  of  very  unattractive  traffic  over  tne  roads,  spare  the  roads,  cut 
down  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  in  addition  pay  the  return  on  this 
investment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  was  thinking  particularly  of  the  character  of 

froxxr  development.    The  proposal  is  to  develop  the  power  by  a  very 
ong  and  exceedingly  expensive  pipe  line? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  part  of  the  cost  of  your  project  would  be 
absorbed  by  vour  pipe  line  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  "Well,  we  have  estimated  $38,500  for  the  pipe  line. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  Can  you  put  in  a  pipe  line  that  will  stand  300 
poimds  of  pressure  for  that  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then  how  much  power  will  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  We  will  be  able  to  develop  with  that  pipe  line — ^the 
amount  of  water  that  we  can  carry  through  it  under  that  head  will 
develop  a  total  of  1,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  develop  it  at 
some  point  where  you  can  get  a  larger  volume  of  water  and  not  be 
required  to  develop  such  an  enormous  head  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No,  sir;  as  a  rule  the  higher  the  head  the  cheaper  the 
development  per  horsepower,  because  the  wheels  are  smaller  and 
the  speed  of  the  machinery  is  higher;  the  pipe  Une  itself  is  smaller  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  higher  the  head  the  less  the  cost  per  horsepower 
developed,  as  a  rule,  and  it  would  be  so  in  this  case.  Furthermore, 
aside  from  the  power  plant,  part  of  this  money  will  be  spent  on  the 
distributing  system  around  there.  I  do  not  know  wnether  you 
noticed  last  summer,  but  a  number  of  those  poles  are  in  very  poor 
condition;  they  have  rotted  at  the  bases  ana  need  to.be  renewed. 
Furthermore,  tne  customers  ought  to  be  put  on  meters,  so  that  we 
can  measure  the  current  and  charge  it  and  get  the  proper  revenue. 
Now,  they  are  on  a  flat-rate  basis  and  they  bum  the  hghts  practically 
24  hours  a  day.     Those  expenses  are  covered  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  for  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  The  plant  itself,  without  the  distributing  system, 
$93,850. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  includes  the  pipe  Une,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  $38,500  for  the  pipe  line  included  in  that 
amount  t 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes;  it  is  included  in  the  $93,850. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  that  makes  about  $58,000  for  the  plant  itself? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Suppose  you  do  not  build  this  plant;  what  can  you 
do  to  the  old  ^ant  i 

Mr.  Floy.  Well,  without  increasing  the  capacity,  the  original  esti- 
mate of  $10,000  will  take  care  of  the  repairs  that  must  be  made  in 
order  to  make  that  plant  safe  to  run. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  still  allow  you  only  100  horsepower  or 
200  horsepower  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  That  would  allow  us  only  100  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  What  repairs  must  oe  made  on  that  plant) 

Mr.  Floy.  The  foundations  under  the  second  machine  have  rott^l 
out,  and  they  must  be  replaced  by  concrete  foundations. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  use  that  machine. 

Mr.  Floy.  It  is  held  m  reserve  for  use  in  case  anything  happens  to 
the  other  machine.  Then  the  buckets  on  the  water  wheels  are  worn 
out,  and  it  has  no  governor.  About  83,000  would  have  to  be  expended 
on  that  in  renewing  those  parts  and  putting  that  machine  in  shape. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  power  will  be  needed  by  the  new  hotel  i 

Mr.  Floy.  With  light  alone  and  without  any  heating  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Floy.  Not  over  100  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  figure  in  kilowatts  instead  of 
horsepower  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Well,  we  can;  75  kilowatts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  they  would  use  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes;  for  lighting  the  new  hotel. 

Mr.  Mather.  How  much  would  be  required  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing if  electric  power  were  used  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Well,  of  course,  the  heating  depends  on  the  time  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  suppose  that  their  heating  load  at  any  time  would 
run  over  60  or  75  kilowatts,  and  for  cooking  possibly  25  kilowatts 
more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  the  new 
hotel  over  100  horsepower  will  be  needed  for  lighting  and  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  you  now  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  probably  correct. 

Mr.  Mather.  For  the  entire  valley  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No;  for  the  hotel  hghted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Gillett  wanted  to  knov 
what  horsepower  would  be  required  to  take  care  of  all  the  lighting 
necessities  of  the  valley. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Including  the  new  hotel. 

Mr.  Floy.  About  175  or  200  horsepower.  It  depends  somewhat 
on  the  amount  used  and  it  depends  on  now  much  we  can  have  allowed 
for  this  distributing  system  as  covered  in  this  estimate.  The  lighting 
around  the  streets  is  poorly  done  at  night,  making  it  almost  unsafe 
for  women  to  go  from  camps  to  the  stores,  etc.,  at  night.  Our  idea 
is  to  increase  tliat  Ughting  somewhat. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  you  said  this  included  the  new  distribution 
system.     How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Well,  we  do  not  expect  to  put  more  than  $20,000  of  that 
in  this  year,  but  ultimately  we  expect  to  put  in  a  total  of  $60,000,  in- 
cluding the  meters  to  be  installed. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  included  in  this  $153,000? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  report  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Floy.  I  have  not  submitted  a  written  report  any  further  than 
the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  report  to  the  depart- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Floy.  Last  month. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  out  there  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  Floy.  Last  sxmMner. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  you  did  not  make  any  report  until  last 
month  ? 

.Mr.  Floy.  Mr.  Daniek  was  the  superintendent  and  he  did  not  call 
for  any.  When  Mr.  Marshall  came  in  he  took  up  the  matter  along  in 
the  winter  and  asked  me  for  a  report. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  ne  wanted  you  to  make  a  report  aa 
soon  as  you  finished  your  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mather.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  contem- 
plated to  put  in  a  new  power  plant  and  plans  were  not  underway  for 
a  new  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  The  investigation  was  made  last  summer  and 
nothing  was  said  about  any  necessity  for  a  new  plant  until  about  a 
month  ago.  How  does  it  happen  that  after  all  this  lapse  of  time  we 
suddenly  find  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  new  plant  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  The  reason  my  report  was  not  submitted  was  because  I 
was  waiting  for  the  readings  on  the  flow  of  water,  which  we  started  to 
have  measured  last  summer.  When  I  was  there  in  the  park,  they  had 
no  measurements  to  show  how  much  water  flowed  in  tne  stream  and 
I  asked  that  measurements  be  started  immediately,  and  the  first 
measurements  were  not  reported  until,  I  think,  November,  and  I  am 
still  waiting  for  further  readings. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  definite  about  the 
water  flow  there  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  about  the  water  flow  from  the  middle 
of  August  until  the  1st  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  one  season. 

Mr.  Floy.  Yes;  but  we  have  the  flow  of  the  main  river  for  a  period 
of  years  back,  and,  of  course,  they  rise  and  fall  together.  If  we  can 
get  water  in  September  and  Octooer  sufficient  to  operate  the  plants 
we  certainly  can  get  it  in  June  and  July. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  utilize  the  present  plant  and  furmsh  the  power  needed  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mather.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  the  power  that  we  da 
require  from  the  present  plant  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Not  without  practically  rebuilding  the  whole  plant. 

Mr.  Mather.  And  installing  a  new  pipe  line? 

Mr.  Floy.  A  new  pipe  line,  a  new  mtake,  and  new  machinery  in 
thepower  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  utilize  any 
of  the  present  plant  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  You  can  use  one  water  wheel  and  one  generator;  that  ia 
practically  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  use  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Floy.  Because  it  is  worn  out ;  it  has  got  to  be  renewed  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  the  original  estimate  of  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Daniels,  the  then  superintendent  of  parks,  and  I 
think  that  $10,000  included  replacing  this  unit  which  is  now  out  of 
commission,  this  second  unit  which  is  practically  useless.     But  that 
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does  not  rive  us  the  capacity  that  we  will  realljr  require  for  the  hotel, 
particulany  if  we  go  into  the  matter  of  cooKing  and  heating  with 
electricity. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  This  will  bring  in  an  income,  wiU  it  not  ?  The  hotel 
will  pay  for  the  Ught,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  pay  for  it;  yes.  Just  the  same  as  it  would 
pay  any  power  company. 


Monday,  March  20,  1916. 

sequoia  national  park. 

The  Chairman.  Sequoia  National  Park:  The  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  is  $15,550,  and  your  estimate  is  S82,535.35. 

PURCHASE   OP  BOUNTY  LAND  H0LDIN08. 

[See  p.  828.] 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  throe  items  which  represent  that  addi- 
tional amount.  The  largest  item  I  am  asking  for  is  $50,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  private  holdings  in  the  Giant  Forest.  For  years  an 
eflFort  has  been  made  to  secure  these  private  holdings  inside  that 
particular  forest.  It  is  the  finest  example  of  the  Sequoia  gigani^a 
we  have.  Right  in  the  heart  of  this  forest  and  at  the  very  best 
location  is  a  matter  of  about  680  acres  which  should  be  in  our  posses- 
sion. As  I  understand  it  there  is  no  way  under  the  law  to  condemn 
property  of  this  kind  and  our  suggestion  is  to  appropriate  $50,000— 

which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  is  authorized  to  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  such  private  holdings  in  the  park  as  in  his  judgment  are  oeaiTable  for 
the  better  administration  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  it  is  for  at  all. 

Mr.  Mather.  Technically  it  may  be  for  that  purpose,  but,  really, 
of  course,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  these  private  holdings 
end  preserving  this  forest  m  its  entirety. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  private  holdings  are  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  most  important  of  the  private  holdings  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Koland, 
who  offered  us  last  fall  a  matter  of  680  acres  for  $72,500.  Now  this 
may  or  may  not  be  the  proper  price.  We  believe  it  is  a  fairly  reason- 
able price  from  the  investigations  we  have  already  made. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  $50,000  would  not  purchase  that  tract  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  enable  us  to  purchase  the  best  of  the 
holdings,  those  which  are  right  in  the  very  neart  of  the  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  would  not  sell  those  unless  you  bought 
them  all  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  his  letter  he  makes  two  propositions: 

If  Congress  takes  the  matter  up  this  winter  and  funds  are  available  by  July^  1916, 
we  will  take  in  one  payment  for  the  670  acres  $72,500;  or  if  the  park  appropriations 
are  short  we  will  put  a  price  per  acre,  as  indicated  above,  whicn  would  amount  to 
$75,300,  in  three  equal  annual  payments. 

I  will  tell  you  frankly  my  thought  in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  we  can  make  a  start  toward  buymg  these  private  holdings^  and 
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if  ^we  have  the  funds  available  with  the  understanding  the  appro- 
priation lapses  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  undoubtedly  get  cash 
ofTers. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  wo  start  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
private  holdings  we  want  to  know  what  the  total  expenditure  involved 
-will  be.  All  you  know  is  there  are  670  acres  for  which  they  want 
S72,000.     How  many  other  acres  are  there  in  private  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  entire  park  I  think  the  approximate  amount 
of  private  holdings  is  something  Uke  1,800  acres. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  park? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  in  im- 

Eortant  scenic  parts  of  the  park.  This  Giant  Forest  is  the  very 
eart  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  park  all  a  giant  forest  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  these  big  trees  appear  only  in  separated  groves. 
The  Giant  Forest  is  in  the  heart  of  the  park.  The  Garfield  Grove 
is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  park,  all  of  which  grove  by  the  way  is 
public  property.  There  are  no  private  holdings  in  the  Garfield 
Grove.  There  are  some  other  scattered  small  ctovcs  along  the  Mineral 
King  Road  in  the  middle  of  the  park;  but  tne  two  great  groves  of 
these  Sequoias  are  the  Giant  Forest  in  the  northern  part  and  the 
Garfield  Grove  in  the  southern  part.  The  Giant  Forest  is  by  far  the 
finest  of  any  big  tree  ffrove  there  is  in  the  country,  and  that  means 
it  is  the  finest  group  oi  big  trees  of  any  kind  in  the  world.  An  effort 
has  been  made  at  different  times  by  the  owner  of  these  private  hold- 
ings to  log  out  those  trees.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  ever  have  those 
40-acre  sections  cut  out.  The  heart  of  the  Giant  Forest  is  shown  by 
these  red  squares  on  the  map  which  the  owners  hold  at  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  private  holdings  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  aggregate  oi  private  holoings  in  the  Giant  Forest 
I  said  was  680,  but  that  is  a  mistake;  it  is  670  acres.  I  would  also 
like  to  correct  my  statement  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  private 
holdings  in  the  park.  The  ag^egate  amount  is  3,716  acres,  but  a 
great  deal  of  that  represents  private  holdings  in  the  edge  of  the  park, 
which  are  not  material  to  its  scenic  value  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. We  believe,  furthermore,  if  we  have  a  start  made  by  Congress 
toward  buying  up  these  private  holdings  in  the  Giant  Forest 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  holdings  is  it  believed  should 
be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  holdings  in  the  Giant  Forest. 

The  Chairman.  What  others  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Those  are  the  only  ones  we  think  should  be  purchased, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  all  vou  are  asking  now,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them;  but  what  noldings  in  the  park,  ih  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  now,  but  eventually? 

Mr.  Mather.  Eventually  only  those  in  which  there  are  groves  of 
bigtrees. 

The  Chairman.  Which  ones  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Giant  Forest  is  the  onlv  one  that  contains  any 
important  big  trees  in  private  holdings.  There  are  a  few  scattered 
private  holdings  along  the  Mineral  King  Road;  but  I  do  not  consider 
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those  worth  making  an  effort  to  buy  up,  because  I  think  they  will 
come  to  us  ultimatdy  by  donation. 

The  Chairman,  miat  makes  you  think  that  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  An  effort  has  been  made  out  in  California  to  get  the 
people  of  the  State  generally  interested  in  assisting  toward  securing 
these  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  to  start  in  and  buy  some  of  the  hold- 
ings, do  you  think  the  people  who  own  the  others  would  be  apt  to 
donate  their  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  but  I  think  we  can  secure 
donations  from  pubUc-spirited  citizens  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  do  you  base  this  valuation  of  $75,000 
for  670  acres  of  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  valuation  is  placed  on  the  location  of  the  two 
lots  of  timber  owned  by  Mr.  Roland.  He  has  one  tract,  which  he 
controls  with  a  partner,  amounting  to  390  acres,  which  he  values  at 
$150  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  own  valuation;  upon  what  is  that 
based? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  based  largely  upon  the  amount  of  timber 
upon  those  holdings  and  in  a  way,  perhaps,  upon  its  scenic  location 
in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  He  has  outside  of  that,  but  still  within 
the  Giant  Forest,  but  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  280  acres  which  he 
values  at  $60  an  acre.  In  that  section  the  trees  are  much  more 
scattered.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  trees,  but  they  are  more 
scattered  and  the  growth  runs  more  to  the  smaller  trees,  the  yellow 
pines  and  the  firs. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  distance  from  that  forest  to  the  nearest 
railroad? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  our  own  park  road  directly  from  the  forest 
down  to  the  town  of  Three  Rivers.  What  is  that  distance,  Mr. 
Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  from  Three  Rivers  to  the  Giant  Forest  is 
about  30  miles  and  it  is  about  15  miles  from  there  to  Lemoncove,  the 
present  end  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  the  present,  then,  it  woidd  be  impracticable  to 
utihze  these  trees  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Mondell.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  use  the  road  they  would  saw  it  up  and  haul  it  out  as  they 
do  aU  along  in  California,  ^here  they  haul  sometimes  30  miles. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  thev  haul  it  30  miles  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  all  down  grade,  vou  know,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  places  where  they  have  a  haul  of  60  miles  and  they  could 
do  the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  plenty  of  water  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  enough  timber  so  they  could  afford  to  go  to 
that  expense? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Mather.  One  report  we  have  stated  there  were  something 
like  1,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  this  Giant  Forest  and  the  better 
part  of  it  is  in  private  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  ever  estimated  just  how  much 
lumber  these  private  holdings  contain  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  am  told  we  have  never  hiBi.d  that  scaled^  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  very  good  idea  to  send  a 
good  man  or  two  in  tnere  and  have  that  timber  scaled  and  have  the 
entire  situation  gone  over  with  regard  to  the  availability  of  those 
trees  for  lumber — ^I  understand  they  are  not  the  best  in  the  world 
by  any  means — and  have  them  also  mvestigate  the  opportunities  for 
getting  it  out  and  endeavor  to  ^et  some  kind  of  an  estimate  of  what 
the  entire  holdings  can  be  had  for. 

Mr.  Matheb.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan,  Mr.  Mondell, 
"but  at  the  same  time  we  wanted  to  make  a  start  toward  securing  some 
of  these  holdings  at  this  time.  The  development  of  the  park 
scenically  is  what  is  going  to  make  those  holdings  really  valuable. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  own  the  land  in 
that  grove,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  pretty  definitely 
how  much  lumber  there  is  in  those  trees,  how  availaole  it  is  without 
a  large  additional  expenditure,  and  therefore  what  it  might  be  worth 
from  a  limiber  standpoint,  and  what  its  value  might  be  from  other 
standpoints,  and  if  possible  get  a  pretty  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
what  those  particular  areas  can  be  bought  for  and  if  possible  get  an 
option  on  it  and  then  we  will  know  just  what  we  are  aoing. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  more  we  do  in  the  development  of  U)e8e  parks 
the  more  valuable  this  property  becomes  from  a  scenic  standpoint, 
rather  than  from  a  lumbering  standpoint.  These  big  trees  when 
they  are  felled  shatter  in  coming  down  from  that  height  and 
freoueatly  25  per  cent  of  the  lumber  is  lost  by  that  shattermg. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  ordinary  coaditions  they  can  not  utilize  the 
big  trees  advantageously  for  lumber. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  making  this  estimate  at  $50,000  we  made  it 
considerably  below  the  value. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  aot  ask  for  $50,000  to  buy  680  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $50,000  to  let  you  start  buying  what 
you  can  of  these  private  holdings  upon  which  a  valuation  of  $75,000 
has  been  placed  by  the  owner,  and  you  do  not  expect  to  get  the 
land  under  his  valuation. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  this  does  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  httle  leeway  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  time  when  we  are  going  to  be  a  hundred  and 
filty  million  dollars  short  of  the  moaey  we  need  for  what  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  Government,  it  is  not  a  time  to  be  indulging  in  sucn 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Mather.  My  thought  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  preservation  of 
these  trees  and  I  admit  that  is  very  dear  to  my  heart. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  has  happened  to  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  And  aside  from  the  question  of  sentiment,  I  will 
guarantee  to  raise  $25,000  for  the  balance  outside. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  take  that  into  consideration  in  spend- 
ing the  public  money. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  but  can  you  not  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  leave  anything  to  the  discretion  of 
anybody. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Can  you  not  leave  it  to  his  discretion  and  have  the 
money  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  he  would  go  ahead  and  buy  the 
land;  you  know  that.  He  would  spend  this  money  if  it  was  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  pains  in  starting  this 
park  work  to  get  men  around  me  who  are  conscientious  and  careful 
men  like  Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  simply  looking  at  the  parks  and  we 
are  looking  at  the  whole  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  reaUze  that.  I  do  not  want  to  be  obsessed  with 
the  park  proposition  entirely. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  proper  you  should  be  because  that  is  your 
business,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  to  look  at  this  question  from  another 
angle.     You  also  want  $11,000. 

REPAIR   OF  MINERAL    KINO   ROAD. 

[See  p.  825.] 

Mr.  Mather.  We  want  $11,000  for  repair  of  the  Mineral  King 
Road. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  This  is  a  road  that  leads  to  Mineral  King,  an  old  min- 
ing settlement  outside  of  the  park.  It  is  a  road  that  has  been  in  poor 
condition  for  many  years  ana  we  feel  it  is  one  of  the  important  links 
into  that  back  country  and  beUeve  we  should  improve  it  to  that 
extent.  The  State  anS  the  county  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
outside  of  the  park  in  putting  the  road  in  shape  and  bringing  it  up 
to  the  park  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  State  any  interest  in  this  road  in  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  the  State  has  no  interest,  but  the  county  has 
some  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  county's  interest? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  county  had  built  this  road  before  the  park  was 
created,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  was  in  about  the  same  position  as  a 
toll  road  would  be  in  private  ownership.  We  are  making  it  a  con- 
dition in  the  repair  of  this  road  that  the  county  shall  rehnquish  all 
its  rights  whatever  those  rights  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  get  every  road  in  the  United  States  on 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  this  road  outside  of  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Matoer.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  the  park,  or  is  it  simply 
to  afford  good  communication  through  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  a  measure  it  gives  a  good  communication  through 
the  park,  but  it  also  goes  along  one  of  the  scenic  rivers  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  it  is  within  the 
park?  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  you  are  asking  for  $11,000 
for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  Mineral  King  Road  from  the 
west  to  the  east  line  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  from  the  west  to  the  east  line  of  the  park. 
This  [indicating]  yellow  line  is  the  park  boundary,  and  this  is  the  part 
within  the  park  for  which  we  ask  $11,000. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  If  it  is  in  the  park,  what  has  the  county  got  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  county  had  an  original  ownership  of  that  road 
on  account  of  having  constructed  it  before  the  park  was  created,  and 
it  is  a  part  of  an  old  county  road.  We  are  not  so  sure  ourselves  that 
they  have  any  real  right  or  title  to  the  road,  Mr.  Sherley,  but  we  are 
simply  making  it  a  condition  so  as  to  wipe  out  any  claim  they  may 
have. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  anybody  ever  go  into  that  part  of  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many — as  much  as  100  people? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  people  go  into  the  whole  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  people,  of  course,  use  that  road  primarily  to  get 
to  the  other  side  of  tne  park. 

Mr.  Sherley.  We  are  not  concerned  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  is  it  not  our  duty  to  keep  up  the  roads  that  go 
through  our  parks? 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  many  things,  but  there  are  com- 
parative duties.  The  important  thing  to  do  there  is  to  make  the  big 
trees  available  because  that  is  the  only  reason  anybody  I  know  oi 
ijv^ould  go  in  there  except  some  local  people;  and  as  I  see  your  map 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  total  number  of  people  who  went  in  there  is 
7,600. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  many  of  them  went  anywhere  except  to  the 
big  trees? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  majority  of  them  went  to  the  big  trees. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  them  went  to  the  big  trees, 
did  thev  not? 

Mr.  MATHER.  No ;  a  great  many  go  up  to  Mineral  King.  It  is  quite 
a  camping  section  and  mhing  section  as  well  as  a  hunting  section,  and 
the  omv  access  theyhave  is  over  this  Mineral  King  Road. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  road  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  road  and  a  very  narrow  road. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  dirt  road,  or  a  macadam  road,  or  a  rock 
road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  a  plain  dirt  road  and  so  poor  that  we  have  had 
to  rule  automobiles  oflp  the  road  entirely  for  their  own  safetv. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  that  is  not  such  a  tremendous  hardsnip.  The 
thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  all  the  time  is  tnat  you 
are  dealing  with  vast  areas  used  by  such  a  negligible  number  of  people 
as  to  make  it  comical.  I  want  to  help  to  make  the  big  trees  avail- 
able, but  this  country  is  not  in  position  at  this  time  to  make  boulevard 
roads  all  through  these  holdings.  It  is  simply  impossible,  and  the 
people  who  go  mere  do  not  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  could  not  build  a  boulevard  road,  Mr.  Sherley, 
for  11  miles  at  SI, 000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Sherley.  No  ;  but  why  build  any  road  there  at  all  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Mather,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  road  up 
to  the  park  boundaries  on  either  side  ? 

Mr.  MLather.  Fairly  good,  and  the  road  is  being  improved  by  the 
county,  and  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  at  the 
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same  time  the  county  is  improving  the  road  to  connect  up  with  the 
Giant  Forest  Road. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  shouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  a  matter  of  local  interest  to  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is.  It  is  the  natural  place  for  people  to  travel  to 
in  visiting  the  park. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  if  we  have  a  road  across  the  park  which 
is  part  of  a  general  highway,  we  should  not  allow  it  to  get  in  such  a 
condition  of  disrepair  as  to  largely  take  from  the  value  of  the  roads 
on  either  side  if  they  are  being  maintained  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  want  to  say  right  there  that  we  do  wnat  we  can  to 
get  revenues  from  the  park  direct.  The  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co., 
which  draws  some  of  its  important  sources  of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  heart  of  this  park,  was  paying  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year 
as  our  fees.  In  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Mount  Whitney  Power 
Co.  last  year  I  increased  those  fees  to  $7,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  perfectly  wilUng  to  commend  you  for  that,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  bears  any  relationship  to  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  road  to  a  part  of  the  park  that  is  not  particular^'  at- 
tractive from  the  standpoint  of  the  pubUc. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  the  park  last  year  how  many  people? 

Mr.  Mather.  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  192  automobiles? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  The  roads  are  in  such  bad  shape  that  the 
automobiles  have  agreat  deal  of  difficulty  in  negotiating  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  up  here  [indicating]  to  see? 

Mr.  Mather.  Here  Ues  some  of  the  wonderful 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Where  does  this  road  lead  to  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  To  the  town  of  Mineral  King. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  town  is  Mineral  King? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  an  old-time  mining  camp  that  is  practically 
abandoned  now.  The  place  is  used  simply  by  summer  visitors  who 
go  up  there,  and  by  travelers  who  want  to  go  up  into  the  Kern  River 
coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  on  this  11  miles  of 
road? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  want  to  make  it  so  that  people  can  go  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  kind  of  a  statement  does  not  mean  anything 
to  us.  What  kind  of  improvements  dp  you  propose  ?  They  go  over 
it  now,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  that 
road  for  automobile  travel,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  make  it  a  road  fit  for  other  means 
of  travel. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  go  over  it  now  without  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  stage  goes  over  it  two  or  three  times  a  week 
from  Mineral  King. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  road,  then,  from  the  east  side  of  the 
park  to  Mineral  King,  which  is  an  abandoned  community  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  we  are  going  to  make'  our  part  of  it  fit 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Can't  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  road  ? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  in  much  better  condition  than  it  would  be 
ordinarily,  because  it  happens  to  lie  in  a  country  where  the  natural 
conditions  make  it  a  better  road. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  the  natural  conditions  make  all  of  it  a  better 
road? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  m  a  condition  for  automobiles  to  travel  over 
it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Practically  so,  with  one  exception.  There  is  one 
little  place  up  there  where  there  might  be  too  sharp  a  turn. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  road  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  a  plain  dirt  road. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  a  road  used  by  people  coming  into  the  park 
from  the  east  or  west,  or  is  it  a  highway  across  the  park  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  local  community  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Primarily  it  is  a  highway  across  the  park.  It  does 
lead  to  some  big  trees,  in  there,  but  they  are  not  important  as  com- 
pared with  the  Giant  Forest,  which,  of  course,  is  a  greater  distance 
away. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  importance  of  it  to  us  is  simply  to  keep 
our  section  of  a  general  road  in  repair  ?  In  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of 
a  general  highway  that  happens  to  cross  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather,  les,  sir;  and  there  is  quite  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  local  people  there  when  we  blanket  their  road  with  one  of  our 
parks  and  then  do  nothing  further  to  keep  up  that  section  of  the 
road  which  is  in  the  park.  I  beUeve  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  up  a 
road  of  that  character,  and  not  simply  make  it  available  for  use^ 
but  to  keep  it  in  a  reasonably  good  condition  so  that  when  auto- 
mobiles become  the  principal  means  of  traffic  we  can  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  machines  as  well  as  for  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
We  are  simply  planning  to  straighten  out  a  few  curves  in  there, 
widen  out  tne  comers,  and  make  it  safer  for  machines.  Then  we 
should  allow  automobiles  to  use  it  just  as  much  as  horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  automobiles  in  there 
now? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  do  not  make  any  charge  for  going  across  there, 
but  we  do  make  a  chaise  for  the  trip  to  Giant  Forest  and  to  the 
really  scenic  parts  of  the  park.  You  must  remember  that  this 
Mineral  King  lload  will  open  up  a  coimtry  behind  the  park  [indi- 
cating].   Mr.  GiUett  can  tell  you  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  our  business  to  open  up  all  of  the  scenic 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mather.  A  bill  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Congressman 
Kent  creating  a  greater  Sequoia  National  Park,  which,  if  it  oecomes 
a  law,  will  open  up  all  of  tne  country  beyond  this  to  the  east. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  to  be  done  out  of  this  money  ? 

BBIDOE  OVEB  KAWEAH  RIYEB. 

[See  p.  832.] 

Mr.  Mather.  The  other  large  item  is  $6,750  for  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  on  the  Giant  Forest  Road  crossing  the  Marble  Fork  of 
the  Keweah  River,  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  bridge  is  that  to  be  t 
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Mr.  Mather.  There  is  no  bridge  there  now  at  all.  Congressin:^! 
Gillett  and  myself  went  over  that  bridge.  That  bridge  lell  doTni 
during  the  winter  under  the  weight  of  the  snow.  j 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  bridge  is  it  to  be?  i 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  the  span  now  is  to  be 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  The  span  is  to  be  a  little  over  liTi) 
feet.  The  main  span  wnich  crosses  the  gulch  of  the  river  is  about  70 j 
feet,  and  then  the  bridge  has  to  be  carried  out  on  either  side^  makiLg; 
the  span  100  feet.  i 

The  Chairman.  In  your  estimates  here,  you  say  the  bridge  is  to  he , 
150  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  main  span  is  about  70  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  a  steel  and  cement  bridge. 

Mr.  Gillett.  But  the  faUing  of  this  bridge -stopped  travel  entirely, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  can  not  go  to  the  Giant  Forest  with  a  vehicle, 
because  that  bridge  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  verv  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  very  deep  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  that  bridge  built  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  built  in  190.1  at  a  cost  of  about  ?2,0(K),  as  I 
understand  it.  It  feU  under  the  weight  of  the  snow  on  it  last  winter, 
and  it  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  nver,  and  all  travel  to  the  Giac: 
Forest  is  shut  off. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  to  be  done  here  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Those  represent  the  principal  items  for  that  park. 
We  want  to  cut  out  the  request  here  for  an  automobile  for  this  park. 
We  have  requested  $1,000  for  an  automobile,  but  on  further  consid- 
eration and  after  a  conference  with  Mr.  Marshall  we  have  decided  t^) 
withdraw  that  request.  Outside  of  those  three  items  that  we  have 
discussed,  the  amount  that  we  are  asking  for  Sequoia  National  Park 
is  approximately  the  same  amount  that  it  was  last  year,  or  $15,500. 

Congressman  Church,  who  is  the  Representative  from  that  district, 
is  present,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DENVEB  S.  GHUBCH,  A  BEPBESEHTA- 
TIVE  IN  GONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  GALIFOBVIA. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  I  certainly  have  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  because  it 
is  in  my  district.  I  have  an  interest  in  it  because  of  those  big  trees, 
and  I  think  that  any  man  who  has  ever  been  in  the  park  wifl  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  those  big  trees  that  are  now  neld  in  private 
ownership  ought  to  be  taken  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  and 
owned  by  the  Government.  I  say  that  no  man  has  ever  been  in 
there  but  who  will  agree  to  that  proposition.  Now,  the  Question  is 
when  should  they  be  purchased.  At  the  present  time  tnere  is  an 
oflFer  made  for  tiieir  sale,  and  the  Interior  Department  has  been 
asked  to  purchase  them.  Now,  this  park  is  being  constantly  im- 
proved, and  every  doUar  of  improvement  that  is  put  on  the  park 
must  likewise  be  an  improvement  of  the  property  that  is  held  in 
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private  ownershi|f.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  good  business 
judgment  to  acquire  the  big  trees  that  are  now  in  private  ownership, 
now  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  because  as  improvements 
are  made  in  the  park  these  lands  will  constantly  increase  in  vrlie, 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  business  judgment  to  make  this  purchase  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Cratrman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  values  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Church.  No,  sir;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not. 

MINERAL   KINO    ROAD. 

[See  p.  820.] 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  roads  within  the  park, 
running  to  the  big  trees  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  Congressman  Gillett  could  answer  that  as 
well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  length  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  about  20  miles — that  is,  from 
where  it  enters  the  park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  About  20  miles  of  park  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  I  will  have  to  correct  that.  I  think  there 
are  about  11  miles.  I  think  there  are  about  11  miles  of  the  road 
within  the  park. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  from  this  line  [indicating]  up  here. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  about  7  nules  right  across  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  about  11  miles  of  it  within  the  park. 
There  is  a  long  stretch  of  heavy  road  work  outside  of  the  park.  In  a 
conference  we  had  with  the  county  authorities  at  Visalia,  in  an  inspec- 
tion I  made  of  the  park  this  year,  we  practically  had  the  assurance  of 
the  county  people  that  they  would  go  ahead  with  the  work  on  the 
coimty  road  up  to  that  entrance,  and  put  it  in  much  better  shape. 
Now,  the  road  to  be  linked  with  that  is  the  road  in  the  JSfineral  Emg 
direction,  and  they  feel  that  that  is  a  really  important  matter  to  them, 
and  we  feel  that  the  improvement  of  the  Mineral  Bang  Road  will  help 
us  in  seeming  the  improvement  of  that  road  up  to  the  Giant  Forest, 
or  that  part  of  it  outside  of  the  park,  which  is  very  important 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  Why? 

Mr.  Mather.  This  is  a  park  road. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  will  the  improvement  of  one  help  the  other? 
Nobody  on  earth  is  as  much  interested  in  the  building  of  those  roads 
as  the  people  of  California,  because  they  are  the  people  who  get  the 
profits  out  of  the  crowd  that  comes  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  a  point  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  is  well  enough  to  provide  roads  taking  in  the  few 
principal  attractions  of  the  park,  but  here  you  are  asking  for  a  road 
across  to  a  part  of  the  park  where  not  more  than  enough  people  to 
fill  a  goodnaized  room  go  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  they  have  used  that 
section  for  camping  purposes  for  many  years.  A  great  many  people 
go  over  to  Mineral  SLmg  irom  aU  parts  of  California. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes;  1  know  something  about  camping.  I  have 
camped  in  a  country  where  there  are  nothing  like  the  facilities  that 
are  available  to  the  people  of  California,  and  if  we  have  got  to  build 
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a  road  for  eveij  camper  to  every  spot  that  he  wants  to  go  there  will 
be  no  limit  to  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  between  building  a  road 
and  simply  taking  a  road  already  in  existence  and  keeping  it  in  good 
shape. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  would  rather  spend  $11,000  to  construct  a  road 
to  a  part  of  the  park  that  is  interesting.  If  we  have  $11,000  extra 
to  spend,  I  would  spend  it  up  about  the  Big  Grove. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  county  authorities,  in 
placing  the  part  of  the  road  toward  the  big  trees  that  are  outside 
of  the  park  m  good  condition,  think  that  we  ought,  as  a  reciprocal 
arrangement,  to  place  the  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Mineral  King 
that  is  inside  of  tne  park  in  as  good  condition  as  the  road  outside  the 
park? 

>*r.  Mather.  That  may  be  in  their  minds  to  some  extent,  but 
there  was  no  such  definite  suggestion  made. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  was  no  such  understanding? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  wus  no  condition  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  obligation  to  do  it;  but  they 
will  not  feel  that  we  will  have  done  right  if,  after  they  put  that  roaH 
in  shape,  the  other  portion  of  the  road  is  not  put  in  good  condition. 
They  are  very  much  interested  in  having  travel  go  to  the  Giant  t'or- 
est,  and  havmg  it  made  as  accessible  as  possible.  I  think  they  will 
in  a  measure  carry  on  that  work  if  we  do  our  part  on  the  park  road — 
that  is,  on  the  Giant  I'orest  Road. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  here? 

Mr.  Mather.  Lem  Cove  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Visalia  is  a 
larger  place.     Visalia  is  the  nearest  place  of  any  size. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  in  the  same  county? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  Tulare  County,  in  which  county 
this  park  is  located. 

Mr.  Borland.  Visitors  to  the  park  embark  at  that  place? 

Mr.  Mather.  Either  at  Lemon  Cove  or  Visalia.  Most  of  the 
travel  is  from  Visalia. 

Mr.  Gillett.  We  would  not  call  Jjcmon  Cove  a  town. 

Mr.  Mather.  Lemon  Cove  is  on  an  electric  railroad  line  controlled 
by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Gillett.  It  is  a  little  hamlet. 

Mr.  Mather.  Lemon  Cove  is  not  a  town  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  simply  the  center  of  a  large  amount  of  orange  and  lemon  culture. 

Mr.  Mx)NDELL.  Do  the  people  from  Lemon  Cove  and  Visalia  travel 
over  the  same  road  in  going  into  the  park? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  road  they  can  use.  Farther 
over  in  the  coxmtrv  here  [indicating]  is  Three  Rivdrs,  which  is  the 
point  where  the  E^eweah  River  splits  up  into  three  streams.  One 
stream  heads  up  in  the  Giant  Forest,  another  follows  the  Mineral 
King  Road  and  goes  to  Mineral  Eong,  and  the  third  goes  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  park  where  the  GarfiSd  Grove  of  big  trees  is  located. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  Garfidd  Grove  of  big 
trees,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  control  the  entire  forest. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  no  road  from  Three  Rivers  into  the 
Garfield  Grove,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  su:;  nothing  but  a  trail. 
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Mr.  Borland.  You  have  a  road  from  Grouse  Creek  to  Three 
Hi  vers,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  nothing  but  a  trail  there.  We  have  no 
roads  of  any  kind  in  the  southern  part  of  the  park  and  very  few 
people  visit  that  Garfield  Grove ;  yet  it  is  a  most  magnificent  grove 
in  itself.  Only  those  who  go  on  foot  or  horseback  can  possibly  reach 
that  grove  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  interest  among  those  people  up  there 
to  make  this  road  to  the  park  fit  for  travel  to  the  point  where  we  are 
expected  to  improve  the  park  roads  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  road  to  that  portion  of 
the  park  at  present  believing  that  we  ought  to  concentrate  our 
eflforts  u\)on  tne  road  to  the  Giant  Forest  section  and  let  this  be  a 
matter  for  later  discussion;  that  is,  the  road  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  park. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  $11,000  for  the  Mineral  King  Road, 
a  road  that  does  not  reach  any  scenic  part  of  the  park,  but  which  is 
a  link  connecting  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  park,  or  local  commu- 
nities on  both  sides  of  the  park.  Is  there  not  some  interest  on  that 
part  of  the  people  there  in  improving  the  roads  that  do  reach  the 
scenic  parts  of  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  are  interested  in  improving  the  road  to  the 
Giant  Forest,  and  they  have  assured  us  that  thej  will  do  considerable 
work  up  there.  Of  course,  our  connection  with  the  road-building 
authorities  with  the  Sequoia  National  Park  is  different  from  our 
situation  with  the  authorities  in  reference  to  the  Yosemite  Park. 
Practically  all  of  the  work  is  done  on  roads  adjacent  to  the  Yosemite 
National  rark  is  done  through  State  engineers  and  State  authorities, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  State  has  not  taken  over  any  of  these 
roads  leading  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park.  That 
time,  I  think,  will  soon  come,  however,  because  as  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  developed  its  main  roads,  they  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  laterals.  The  State  has  already  begun  work  on  the  lateral 
roads  up  in  the  mountain  coimtry.  That  is  the  reason  they  are 
connecting  up  with  the  roads  in  the  Yosemite  Park,  where  they  are 
taking  up  the  construction  of  lateral  roads.  They  have  been  taking 
over  tnose  roads  from  the  coimty  authorities  and  making  them  State 
roads. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  poUcy  is  to  construct  a  certain  number  of 
State  roads  leading  into  the  various  sections  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  to  put  those  roads  in  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  making  all  the  main  roads 
through  the  valleys  concrete  surfaced  roads.  They  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  that  with  the  side  roads  up  in  the  mountains.  They  are 
not  attempting  to  make  anything  there  but  good  dirt  roads,  with, 
perhaps,  tne  lower  section  of  them  macadamized.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral policy  that  they  are  following.  They  are  now  developing  the 
mountain  roads  with  a  view  to  connecting  them  up  with  tne  great 
highways  which  have  been  the  most  expensive  part  to  construct. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  unprove  these  roads 
in  the  park  that  link  up  with  roads  outside  after  they  have  improved 
their  roads  on  the  outside  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  to  put  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  money  on  roads  in  this  park  at  the  present  time.  The 
more  perfect  we  get  these  roads,  particularly  the  roads  up  to  the  Giant 
Forest,  the  more  valuable  will  those  private  holdings  oe  outside  of 
their  lumber  value.  Outside  of  their  lumber  value,  the  scenic  value 
oif  tiiose  holdings  is  going  to  be  increased  very  appreciably.  I  remem- 
ber that  one  qf  the  owners,  Mrs.  Farnswortn,  said  that  she  wa^  going 
to  try  to  persuade  her  husband  to  hold  that  property.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  people  who  have  these  private  nolciings,  once  we  start 
to  develop  that  part  of  the  park,  from  putting  in  concessions  or  devel- 
oping concessions  of  their  own  or  developmg  their  own  property. 
They  might  have  hotels  right  there  in  the  park  or  in  the  Giant  Forest, 
and  we  would  have  the  anomolous  condition  of  having  some  conces- 
sions on  public  lands  regulated  by  the  Government  and  right  adjoin- 
ing those,  concessions  on  private  property  over  which  we  would  have 
no  control. 

PURCHASE   OP  BOUVTY-LAND   HOLDINGS. 

[See  p.  816.] 

Mr.  BouLAXD.  You  were  speaking  f  .f  the  advisability  of  purchasing 
those  private  holdings. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  mentioned  that  because  I  really  think  that  that  is 
the  most  vital  thine  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  that  park. 
I  feel  that  if  we  could  get  that  $50,000  as  a  start  we  could  go  out  and 
secure  contributions,  because  we  have  the  privilege  in  this  park  of 
receiving  donations  of  rights  of  way  and  private  hddings  in  it.  The 
(juestion  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  these  private  holdings 
in  the  park  is  that  if  we  are  to  get  them  we  should  act  promptly. 
In  anotner  year  or  two  the  prices  will  probably  have  increased  to  such 
a  point  that  we  will  have  to  keep  revising  our  estimates.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  would  like  so  well  to  do  while  I  am  connected  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  to  acquire  those  private  holdings  in 
the  Sequoia  National  Park.  I  would  be  willing  to  forego  the  balance 
of  the  road  work  there  if  these  holdings  could  be  secured. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  no  estimate  of  what  the  entire  cost  of 
acquiring  them  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  figured  very  closely  on  the  most  important 
of  those  private  holdings.  In  fact,  practically  all  of  them  tnat  are 
reaUy  of  value  are  in  the  Giant  Forest.  We  have  figured  the  cost  of 
the  total  holdings  at  $72,500.  I  feel  sure  that  we  could  acquire  what 
is  in  the  Giant  Forest  for  850,000,  the  amount  we  are  asldng  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  these  black  shaded  lines  on  the  map 
indicate  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Thej^  indicate  the  cheaper  holdings  on  the  edge  of 
the  Giant  Forest,  which  the  owners  hold  at  about  $90  per  acre. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  the  red  lines  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  represent  the  heart  of  the  forest  where  the 
trees  are  much  bigger,  and  which  they  hold  at  $150  per  acre.  These 
are  all  40-acre  sections  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  are  ten  40-acre  subdivisions  here.  These  are 
all  private  holdings,  in  red  and  black? 

Mr.  Mather.  These  [indicating]  are  not  all  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Borland.  All  of  these  [indicating]  are  in  the  Giant  Forest 
section  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  There  are,  however,  40-acre  sections  out- 
side of  that,  but  they  represent  the  really  vital  private  holdings  in  the 
Oiant  Forest.  This  [indicating]  indicates  tne  private  holdings. 
Options  were  obtained  in  1903.     At  that  time  they  could  have  been 

f  purchased  for  probably  one-half  or  less  of  what  they  could  be  bought 
or  at  the  present  time. 

Excerpt  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
National  Parks  in  relation  to  patented  lands  in  those  parks  and  the  price  at  which  they 
could  be  purchased  in  1903. 

THE    GIANT  FOREST. 

Excluding  the  best-infonned  people  of  thia  State,  there  are  comparativelv  few  in 
the  country  who  know  where  in  California,  outside  Calaveras  County,  the  Dig  trees 
are  situated.    *' Sequoia  National  Park'' is  but  a  name  to  them.    They  do  not  know 
that  '^ Sequoia"  is  the  scientific  name  for  the  giant  redwoods.    Probably  the  simpler 
one  of  the  "Big  Tree"  or  "Giant  Tree  Park"  would  have  attracted  more  lovers  of  the 
forest,  and  those,  perhaps,  who  desire  to  see  these  enormous  trees  which  ^ow  here  as 
large  and,  indeed,  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.    A  fauly  well-in- 
formed California  artist  located  in  San  Francisco  sought  his  atlas  to  convince  the 
writer  of  this  report  and  others  that  the  "big  trees"  were  in  Calaveras  County  of  this 
State  and  not  in  the  Sequoia  Park,  and,  finding  the  name  "big  trees"  in  that  county, 
is  probably  yet  unbelieving  as  to  the  nature  of  the  latter.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
something  may  be  done  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of  the  location  of  these  trees, 
which  must  be  seen  in  their  natural   location,  or  redwood  belt,  to  be  appreciated. 
These  are  most  numerous  in  the  Giant  Forest  and  General  Grant  National  Park. 
The  major  part  of  the  former,  where  the  eiant  trees  are,  and  which  is  by  far  the  best, 
belongs  to  private  claimants.    It  should  be  bought  without  further  delay  by  the 
General  Government. 

The  owners  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  nearly  20  years  and  holding  this  land 
for  the  Government.  Many  of  them  are  tired  of  waiting,  and  in  the  Atwell  Mill 
country  (also  private  claims  within  the  park),  where  these  big  trees  grew  close  to  the 
county  road,  the  owners  have  cut  them  by  the  wholesale  and  put  me  lumber  upon 
the  market,  so  that  where  once  was  a  fine  forest  of  these  magnificent  giants  there  now 
is  but  devastation  and  ruin  in  the  shape  of  stumps  and  sawdust  piles  on  either  side 
the  high  road.  It  is  but  just  to  the  owners  and  tor  the  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment uiat  the  purchase  of  these  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  be  authorized 
by  Congress  if  the  parks  are  to  be  continued.  The  owners  of  these  lands  are  only 
detained  from  cutting  the  timber,  including  the  giant  forest  trees,  by  want  of  public 
or  private  roads  leading  to  a  market  for  it,  tne  General  Government  having  forbidden 
them  the  use  of  its  roads  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  subject  of  pri* 
vate  claims  will  make  increasing  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  parks  and  a'30  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them  by  the  people.  Even  in  the  General  Grant  Park,  which  is 
but  2  miles  square,  there  are  160  acres  of  private  or  patented  land.  This  can  be 
bought  very  cheap,  as  also  can  that  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  prices  asked 
by  tne  owners  are  not  exorbitant,  but  in  every  case  reasonable.  A  copy  of  a  report, 
inade  September  28  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  me,  lollows,  wnich 
will  show  more  in  detail  the  facts  relative  to  these  claims: 

Three  Rivers,  Cal.,  September  28,  190S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  private  claims: 
The  private-claim  lands  have  been  a  source  of  contention  and  annoyance  both  to 
the  Interior  Department,  the  troops  sent  to  ^uard  the  parks,  and  the  claimants  them- 
selves ever  since  the  parks  have  been  set  aside  as  such. 

It  is  not  just  to  claimants,  be  they  patentees  or  purchasers,  to  be  prevented  the 
use  of  their  timber  lands  by  holding  tnat  thev  may  not  use  for  hauling  lumber  to 
market  the  Government  roads  connecting  with  the  county  roads  and  passing  near 
their  lands,  or  by  holding  out  to  them  the  hope,  year  after  year,  that  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  purchase  their  lands  within  the  parks.  On  the  other  hand  the  United 
States  can  not  afford  to  have  the  beauty  of  the  park  destroyed  or  its  value  lessened 
by  cutting  off  the  very  redwood  trees  which  the  park  was  set  aside  to  protect.  These 
trees  are  naturally  most  numerous  on  the  private  lands,  as  these  were  originally 
taken  up  for  the  lumber  value  of  the  redwoods.  The  Government  can  not  afford  to 
lose  the  Giant  Forest  lands,  nor  to  longer  tolerate  private  ownership  within  the  parks. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  this  season,  ana  much  persuasion,  most  of  the  claimants  have 
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been  induced  to  sign  agreements  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  United  States  within  the 
next  year.    These  agreements  are  herewith  inclosed. 

I  have  carefully  examined  most  of  the  lands,  duly  considered  the  offers  herewith 
in  connection  with  the  forest  rangers,  the  register  of  the  land  office,  and  some  of  the 
best  business  men  of  this  section,  all  of  whom  are  highly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  parks  and  in  the  purchaae  oy  the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  figure  of  these 
lands,  and  we  all  think  and  submit  that  the  prices  asked  in  the  agreements  are 
reajsonable  and  in  many  cases  low.  Out  of  18  owners  in  Sequoia  National  Park  the 
agreements  of  13  are  herewith  submitted;  the  other  5,  with  one  exception,  are  amall 
owners  whom  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reach  yet,  but  by  estimate  and  comparison 
with  the  agreements  it  is  thought  that  their  claims  will  not  exceed  $1,600,  while  the 
other  claims  aggregate  $70,734;  thos3,  with  an  offer  of  160  acres  in  General  Grant 
Park  for  $1,600  (th^  only  private  claim  in  the  park),  will  bring  the  entire  claims  within 
$73,000,  which  amount  is  but  a  trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  accruing 
to  the  Government  in  securing  for  th?  Nation  at  least  9,000  giant  sequoias  with  in- 
numerable young  trees  of  this  species  and  other  timbered  and  meadow  lands,  all  amount- 
ing to  3,877  acres.    Tha  price  aakad  averages  about  $18  per  acre. 

As  the  agreements  for  the  most  important  of  these  lands,  that  is,  those  comprising 
the  Giant  Forest,  only  remain  in  force  for  a  year,  I  earnestly  urge  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  effect  their  purchase. 

I  may  state  upon  good  authority  that  the  country  road  that  runs  through  the  pa^ 
to  Mineral  King  from  Visalia  will  be  given  to  the  Government  by  Tulare  Gountr, 
in  order  to  more  effectively  guard  the  park's  interests,  provided  the  purchase  of  the 
private  claimants'  lands  is  made.  Again,  after  the  needed  repairs  are  made  next 
season,  the  road  making  within  the  park  must  stop  until  these  claims  are  adjusted, 
as  running  of  roads  through  private  lands  without  appraisement  and  condemnation 
must  resmt  in  complication  to  the  Government,  which  in  final  adjustment  would 
involve  more  expense  than  the  lands  in  question. 

Please  find  consolidated  list  herewith  (marked  "Appendix  A"). 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ghas.  Youno, 
Captain,  Ninth  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A. 


-List  of  private  lands  in  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parke,  vrUh 

present  ownership. 


Name. 


SEQUOIA  PARK. 

J.  F.Jordan 

E.J.  Fudge 

N.H.ThwT) 

Bus.  Mitchell 

F.  H.  Gibson 

Mary  M.  Atwell... 


J.  H.  Trauger 
8.  F.  Ogilvle. 
J.  W.  Grlfles. 


Amount 
of  land. 


Acres. 
038.48 


159.24 
160.24 
320 


320 
160 


IdO 
160 
160 


Price. 


115,962 


3,981 
3,981 
3,440 


3,200 
4,000 


600 
4,000 
3,500 


Metes  and  bounds. 


Described  in  contract. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


SW.  i  and  S. )  of  sec.  16.  T.  15 
S.,  R.  2v  E<«,  M.  Jjt  M. 


Sec.2g,T.17S.,R.30E.,M. 

D.  B.  and  M. 
Sec.  8,  T.  17  S.,  R.  90  E.,  M. 

D.  B.  and  M. 
One^uftTter  section  in  sec. 

7.T.17S.,R.30E.,M.D. 

B.and  M. 


Giant  Forest  lands.   Mostly 
chantable     redwood,     cedar, 
pine,  and  fir  timber,  all  stand- 
mg;  3  small  meadows;  no  des- 
ert or  swamp  lands. 
Do. 
Do. 
Adjacent  to  tbe  Giant  Forest; 
partly  well  timbered;  no  red- 
wooa;  cheap. 
Do. 

On  Mineral  King  Road;  mer- 
chantable timber.  mosUr  all 
cut:  some  redwoods  still  stand- 
ing. Important  to  parcbase, 
as  this  property,  lyfaig  on  eitbff 
side  the  county  road  and  bar- 
ing a  sawmill  upon  it,  is  a  per> 
petual  menace  to  tbe  park's 
game. 

In  the  Atwell  oountry.  Remarks 
same. 
Do. 

In  the  Atwell  ooontry.  Cheap 
on  account  improyemants. 
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Appkndix  a. — List  of  private  lands  in  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  Nationdl  ParJcs^  witlk 

present  ownership — Continued. 


Name. 


£.  O.  Larkins  or  W. 
F.  Dean. 


J.  H.  Iffoore 

Isbam  D.  Mallenix. 
F.H.Martin 


Gus.  Welman. 


Wm.  RiddeU 


Robert  E.  Eglie. 


J.  IC.  McFadtean.... 


Frank  Moore. 


Total. 


GENERAL  GRANT 
PARK. 

E.  O.  MlUer 


Grand  total . . . 


Amount 
of  land. 

Price. 

Aeret. 
410 

$4,920 

10 

600 

10 

650 

640 

9,600 

40 

1,200 

160 

3,200 

40 

1,200 

160 

6,400 

10 

500 

3,716.96 

70,734 

160 

1,600 

3,876.96 

72,334 

Metes  and  bounds. 


Bee.  U,  T.  17,  R.30E. 


Sec.  11,  T.  17,  R.  30  E.,  M.  D. 

B. and  M. 
AU  of  sec.  36,  T.  15  S.,  R.  29 

E.,  640  acres. 


NW.  1- of  NE.  i  sec.  7,  T.  16 
S..  K.  30  E.,  40  acres;  cer- 
tificate of  purchase  only. 

E.  «of  NE.  iofsec.  7,  N.  ^ 
of  SE.  \  of  sec.  7,  all  in 
T.  17  S.,  R.  30  E.,  160 
acres. 

N  W.  i  of  N  W.J  of  sec.  18,  T. 
17  S.,  R.  30  £.,  40  acres. 

W.  i  of  SW.  J  of  sec.  11.  E. 
4  of  SE.J  of  sec.  10,  all  in 
T.  17  S.,  R.  30  E..  160  acres. 

W.  4  of  W.  J  of  NW.  i  of 
NE.iofsec.il. 


SE.4ofNW.i,SW.iofNE. 
i,  NE.  i  of  SE.  \  of  sec.  5, 
T.14S.,R.28E.,M.D.B. 


and  M. 


Land     contains     merchantable 

Sines,  firs,  and  giant  redwoods, 
me    particularly    fine    tree« 
Cheap  offer. 
In  the  ^twell  country  (see  re« 
marks  above). 
Do. 

Very  important  to  purchase,  aa 
the  already  contracted  giant* 
forest  road  runs  through  this 
claim.  Contract  will  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  received. 
Well  timl^ered  in  places  with 
pines  and  firs  and  cedars. 
Contract  furnished. 

In  the  Atwell  country  (see  re< 
marks  above  in  Atwell  claims). 

Do. 


In  the  Atwell  country.  Approxi* 
mate   values,   as   tJie  owners 
have  not  yet  been  heard  from. 
Do. 


Do. 


Only  claim  in  General  Grant 
Park;  very  cheap  (see  letter 
of  register  of  United  SUtea 
land  office  and  contract). 


Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  could  get  an  option  on  all  of  it,  then  we  woul 
know  rust  what  we  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  have  this  Roland  option  practically  to  the  1st  of 
July  or  the  15th  of  July. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  is  the  largest  owner  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  W.  B.  Roland,  who  wTote  that  letter,  and  Mr.  Fams- 
worth  control  most  of  the  important  holdings  in  the  forest.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  para^aph  from  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Congressman  Church 
in  regard  to  tnis  situation,  referring  to  a  report  made  by  the  acting 
superintendent  of  the  park  in  1903: 

This  report  was  the  basis  for  congreasional  consideration  of  the  matter  of  eliniinating 
these  private  holdings  in  1908  and  1909  when  H.  R.  11774,  Sixtieth  Congress,  first 
aesston  wafi  pending.  This  bill  provided  for  the  condemnation  of  the  private  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks,  and  appropriated  $90,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
TJiis  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  January  6, 1908,  and  on  Ma>r  28, 1908,  Senate 
7257  was  introduced  by  Senator  Flint,  which  provided  for  an  appropriation  of  $120,000 
to  purchase  the  private  holdings  in  the  two  parks;  but  when  the  bill  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  it  was  changed  and  $90,000  was  inserted  instead  of  $120,000.  In  this 
form  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  House.  The  House  bill 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  reported  out  of  committee.    Doubtless  the  files  of  th« 
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Public  Lands  Committee  will  contain  all  the  correspondence  bearing  on  these  meas- 
ures. 

In  the  report  transmitted  herewith  jrou  will  note  that  private  holdings  in  the  two 
parks  were  offered  to  the  Grovemment  in  1903  for  $72,334.  They  were  estimated  in 
1908  as  being  valued  at  $90,000.  Now  of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  obtaLa 
appropriations  to  buy  up  all  of  these  holdings,  but  we  do  want  to  save  the  big  trees  in 
the  Giant  Forest.  These,  as  you  will  note  from  the  inclosed  letter  from  W.  B.  Row- 
land, of  Bakersfield,  can  be  purchased  for  $72,000.  I  believe  they  can  be  obtained  for 
less;  at  any  rate  I  am  certain  that  the  finest  of  the  trees  can  be  secured  this  year 
for  $50,000. 

Ba^ersfibld,  Cal.,  November  11  ^  1915. 
Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  IrUerioTy  Wdshingtonf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  October  26,  I  have  consulted  Mr.  Famsworth 
regarding  our  joint  holdings,  which  amount  to  390  acres,  and  we  believe  that  $150  per 
acre  is  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  the  land  held  by  m^lf ,  amounting  to  2^  acres, 
at  $60  per  acre. 

The  Famsworth-Rowland  land  contains  some  of  the  finest  Sequoia  trees  in  the  park 
and  are  located  immediately  around  Ran^r  and  Crescent  Meadows.  The  Rowland 
land  is  slightly  higher  up,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitney  Dam  site,  and  contains 
large  sugar  pine  and  yellow  pine.  I  would  not  care  to  sell  any  individual  piece,  hut 
the  tract  to  be  treated  as  a  whole. 

Will  make  two  propositions:  If  Congress  takes  the  matter  up  this  winter  season  and 
funds  are  availa^  le  hy  July,  1916,  will  take  in  one  payment  for  the  670  acres  $72,500; 
or,  if  park  appropriations  are  short,  will  put  the  price  per  acre,  as  indicated  a'  ove, 
wnich  amounts  to  $75,300,  in  three  equal  annual  payments,  the  first  to  Le  paid  July, 
1916. 

If  the  Government  should  take  the  a'  ove  land,  Mr.  Famsworth  and  I  desire  to  have 
a  permanent  camp  for  our  exclusive  use  at  what  is  now  known  as  Meadow  View  Camp, 
which  contains  approximately  5  acres,  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  are  ascril  ed 
in  the  park  to  otner  campers,  same  allowing  us  to  maintain  a  ca^  in  for  winter  storage 
of  camping  equipment  such  as  I  now  have. 

Tho  inclosed  sketch  shows  the  Famsworth-Rowland  lands  in  red  and  the  Rowland 
land  in  black. 

I  trust  that  this  gives  the  desired  information,  and  I  should  le  very  glad  to  ha^'e 
your  ideas  regarding  this  offer. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  B.  Rowland. 


Bakersfield,  Cal.,  October  18,  1915. 
Mr.  S.  T.  Mather, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington,  D.  C.  • 

Dear  Sir:  While  at  Ranger  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  in  August  of  this  yeai. 
Mrs.  £.  C.  Famsworth  told  me  of  a  conversation  you  had  with  her  regarding  the'land 
which  I  have  in  the  park. 

Should  the  Government  be  interested  at  this  time  in  acquiring  this  land  and  pre- 
serving the  timber  thereon,  I  will  make  them,  what  I  consider,  a  very  liberal  oner. 
If  they  are  not  interested  in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  right  of  wav  for  a 
road,  rrom  the  Old  Soldiers'  Camp  on  the  Quinn  land  in  section  7  across  the  tJnited 
States  park  lands  in  the  NE.  J  of  the  NE.  J  of  sec.  7  to  Crescent  Meadow  on  mv  prop- 
erty, again  across  the  NW.  J  of  the  SW.  J  of  sec.  5,  to  open  up  my  Circle  Meadow 
lands,  road  to  follow  easy  grade  and  evade  large  trees  on  Government  lands,  as  indi- 
cated in  inclosed  sketch  which  shows  general  direction  of  proposed  road  and  lands. 
Yours,  truly, 

W  B  Rowland 

(Address  P.  O.  box  655,  Bakersfield,  Cal.) 

BRIDQE   OVER  MARBLE   FORK  OF  K  A  WE  AH   RIVER. 

m 

[See  p.  823.] 

Mr.  Borland.  Going  back  to  this  item  of  $6,750  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Marble  ForK  of  the  Kaweah  River,  I  see  that  your  map 
indicates  that  the  amount  should  be  $15,000.     What  does  that  mean  i 
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Mr.  Mather.  That  is  Mr.  MarshalPs  estimate  of  what  the  bridge 
should  be.  He  would  like  to  make  a  concrete  bridge  instead  of  a  steel 
and  iron  bridge. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  $6,750  is  for  a  steel  bridge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  for  a  steel  bridge;  yes.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
beautiful  location,  with  this  deep  canyon,  and  a  concrete  span  over 
there  would  be  very  striking  indeed  and  would  last  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  a  bridge  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  was  a  bridge  there  when  our  party  went  over 
that  stream  last  summer,  as  Con^essman  Gillett  will  remember;  but 
during  the  winter  the  bridge  fell  m.  When  the  estimates  were  made 
wo  knew  the  bridge  was  on  its  last  legs,  and  when  the  heavy  snows 
came  on  our  estimate  of  conditions  was  proved. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  was  that  bridge,  a  timber  bridge? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  a  timber  bridge  with  some  iron  girders. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  would  it  cost  to  replace  it  with  the  same  sort 
of  a  bridge  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  original  cost  was  about  $2,000,  and  it  was 
built  in  1901. 

Mr.  Mather.  All  of  the  bridges  have  to  be  stronger  than  they  were 
at  that  time,  because  heavy  automobile  trucks  are  going  over  them 
now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  sufficient  material  of  the  proper  kind  in 
the  forest,  of  course,  for  the  construction  of  such  a  bridge  as  would 
be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  there  is  plenty  of  timber. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  sort  of  a  bridge  to  put  in  a  place  of  that 
kind  until  you  reach  a  condition  where  you  can  haul  cement  in 
cheaply,  because  a  very  heavy  timber  bridge  will  last  tor  20  years. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Sucn  a  bridge  could  be  put  there  all  right. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  much  would  such  a  oridge  cost  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  the  amount  suggested,  $6,750,  would  cover 
the  cost  of  such  a  bridge. 

Mr.  Gillett.  But  that  is  for  an  iron  and  steel  bridge  ? 

Mr.  ^Marshall.  Yes;  but  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
getting  of  those  big  timbers  out  and  the  getting  of  them  there  and 
in  place  it  would  involve  about  the  same  expense. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  steel  and  wood  combined,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one,  only 
in  much  better  shape  and  stronger  for  the  traffic  that  is  expected 
to  go  over  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  that  portion  of  the  park  you  have  a  charge  for 
automobiles  entering,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  have.  What  is  our  charge  this  year  under 
the  new  regulations? 

Mr.  Marshall.  $2  for  a  trip,  and  it  is  $3  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  do  get  mto  the  big  tree  portion  with  machines, 
do  they? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  went  up  there  last  summer  with  our  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  road  going  up  to  the  Giant  forest  is  narrow 
and  very  steep.  It  was  all  right  for  the  old  horse  times  but  it  is 
pretty  tough  on  an  automobile. 

31161—16 53 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  speaking  of  the  forest  within  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  that  portion  outside? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  quite  bad,  but  the  county  is  undoubtedly 
going  to  fix  that  by  the  oeginning  of  the  next  season,  so  that  that 
part  will  be  in  much  better  shape  than  the  portion  we  have  on  th<? 
inside. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  that  covers  everything  in  the  Sequoia  Park. 
unless  you  have  some  other  questions  to  ask. 

general  grant  national  park. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  gone  over  the  General  Grant  Park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No.  For  that  park  we  are  asking  $2,500,  as  against 
$2,000.  The  $500  increase  is  for  building  a  new  cut-off  road  through 
the  corner  of  the  park.  I  might  state  that  the  road  that  is  mainly 
traveled  goes  to  the  Kings  River  country  and  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  v> 
keep  that  road  in  proper  shape,  and  this  calls  for  a  little  cut-off 
involving  an  expense  oi  $500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  do  the  people  come  from  who  go  to  the 
General  Grant  Park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  Fresno  and  the  towns  to  the  south  of  Fresno. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  they  pass  through  the  park  on  their  way 
to  the  Kings  River  country  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  way  does  the  travel  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Largely  from  the  southwest. 

Mr.  Borland.  From  Fresno  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  country  to  the  south  of  Fresno, 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  trying  to  keep  your  road  through  th.' 
park  in  as  good  condition  as  the  road  outside;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  the  travel  up  to  Hume  is  auite  heavy. 
There  is  a  sta^e  line  that  goes  up  through  the  park,  ana  we  make  a 
small  charge  for  automobiles  entering  the  park,  and  last  year  wo 
got  a  revenue  from  automobiles  amounting  to  $1,685  as  against  $445 
the  year  before. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  $2,500  ?  You  say 
you  are  going  to  make  a  new  cut-off  road. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  This  road  that  runs  around  through  ht^n* 
[indicating  on  map]  does  not  come  back  on  a  line  with  the  present 
main  drive;  to  get  back  oji  the  main  road  you  have  to  come  awa\ 
back  here  in  order  to  get  here  [indicating  on  map].  This  cut.-off  is  to 
enable  this  road  to  join  with  this  one  without  going  back  hor«' 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  $500  is  to  be  spent  on  this  new  cut-oflf  roail  f 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  just  that  little  piece. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  $2,500  for? 

Mr.  Mather.  $1,500  is  for  the  park  rajiger  and  $500  for  misi'<4- 
laneous  emergencies  and  incidental  expeises. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  no  estimate  for  any  other  repairs  of  (lie 
roads  in  the  General  Grant  Park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  estimate  that  whatever  little  repairs  there  aro 
can  be  taken  care  of  from  the  revenues  derived  from'auto/*^obi]<*- 
entering  the  park  and  wliich  we  can,  under  the  law,  expend  our^^  he- 
direct. 
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Mr.  Borland.  The  revenues,  you  say,  amounted  to  $1,685? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  for  the  season,  snowing  an  increase  in  automo- 
bile travel,  because  that  was  four  times  the  amount  received  from 
automobiles  durij:g  the  previous  year.  I  might  state  right  there  that 
our  revenues  from  automobiles  Li  all  the  parks  last  year  were  about 
844,000  as  against  $13,000  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  they  ^^  ill  contLLiUe  to  increase,  or  at  least  they 
ought  to  increase. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  they  will  steadily  increase  if  we  do  our  part  in 
keeping  the  roads  in  reasonably  good  condition  and  giving  them, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  opportunity  to  sw  ing  around  and  cover  more 
territory. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  we  own  all  of  the  land  in  General  Grant  Park  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  All  except  160  acres. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  particular  piece  of  land  of  aijy  value  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Onlv  to  the  owner  for  speculative  purposes,  I  suppose. 

>fr.  Mondell.  l)oes  it  contain  many  large  trees  or  is  it  so  located 
as  to  be  of  importai  ce  as  a  feature  of  the  park? 

Mr.  Acker.  My  recollection  is  that  aside  from  the  General  Grant 
tree,  which  is  about  35  feet  in  diameter,  it  does  not  contain  many 
large  trees,  but  that  they  are  verv  small. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  part  of  tne  park  is  it,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  It  is  the  central  portion  south,  I  tnink. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  no  big  trees  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  This  park  was  created,  you  remember,  to  preserve 
one  large  tree,  the  General  Grant  Tree  itself,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  does  nave  a  sprinkling  of  some  fairly  larce  trees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  approximately  2  miles  square  i 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  visitors  do  you  have  to  that  park 
annuaUy  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  had  10,000  visitors  in  the  General  Grant  National 
Park  last  year,  against  3,700  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  mean  people  who  stopped  there  or  just 
the  stream  of  traffic  which  went  through  there  i 

Mr.  Mather.  It  means  people  who  stopped  there  to  camp  in  the 
park;  it  represented  largely  that  automooile  traffic  on  wnich  we 
received  revenues.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  traffic  coming  into 
that  General  Grant  National  Park  than  ever  before. 

MOUNT   RAINIER   NATIONAL   PARK,   WASH. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  park  is  the  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  Wash. : 

For  protection  and  improvement,  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  fences  and  trails, 
and  improvements  of  roads,  including  not  exceeding  |1,000  for  a  motor-driven  passen- 
ger canying  vehicle  for  use  of  the  supervisor  of  the  park  and  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  thereof,  $81 ,000. 

You  had  an  appropriation  of  $30,000. 

ROAD  IN   CARBON   RIVER   DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Mather.  Most  of  that  increase  is  represented  by  a  proposed 
road  up  the  Carbon  River. 
The  Chairman.  Where  will  that  road  start  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  From  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park.  At  the 
present  time  the  only  access  to  the  park  by  road  is  from  the  south- 
west comer.  This  proposed  road  would  reach  the  foot  of  the  Carbon 
River  Glacier  and  would  open  and  make  accessible  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  park,  which  at  the  present  time  is  only  available  by 
trail  and  which  is,  by  the  wav,  the  most  scenic  part  of  the  part: 
more  so  than  the  south  side,  which  is  the  only  point  now  reached  by 
roads.  I  will  say  further  that  the  road,  when  completed,  will  bring 
the  park  nearer  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  than  is  even  the  southern 
part  of  the  park.  The  ultimate  object  will  be  to  make  this  a  link  in 
the  road  to  be  carried  around  the  west  side  of  the  park,  connecting 
with  the  road  that  now  comes  in  from  the  south  side.  In  other 
words,  it  will  give  a  trip  into  the  park  one  way  and  out  the  other  way. 
We  have  with  us  here  in  the  room  the  new  supervisor  of  the  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  Mr.  Raeburn.  He  has  made  a  survey  of  this 
road,  having  made  it  practically  since  the  park  season  ended.  In 
our  present  management  of  the  park  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to 
get  as  supervisor  a  man  who  can  make  his  own  survey,  or  at  least 
a  man  wno  can  superintend  the  surveys  and  thus  save  the  cost  of 
making  an  expensive  survey.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Raeburn 
report  on  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  work.  Mr.  Raeburn  is 
a  civil  engineer;  he  helped  Mr.  Mulholland  construct  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct;  he  was  one  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission,  and  he 
represents  the  type  of  man  that  we  are  trying  to  secure  as  super- 
visors. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  was  supervisor  there  last  summer? 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Raeburn  was  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  road  start  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  Carbon  River,  right  here  [indicating  on 
map]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Fairfax  is  located  about  6  miles  from  the  bound- 
ary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  at  the  boundary  Une  now? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  There  is  nothing  there  at  the  present  time  except 
the  trail. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nearest  town  to  Fairfax  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad — a  branch  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  distance  from  Fairfax  to  the  bound- 
ary? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  About  6  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  any  arrangement  by  which  the  people 
interested  will  build  the  6  miles  of  road  from  Fairfax  to  the  bound- 
ary? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  The  proposition  is  to  build  from  Orting,  a  distance 
of  14  miles  from  the  boundary. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  the  local  people  made  any  arrangement  for 
the  construction  of  that  14  miles  of  road? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  They  have  made  no  definite  arrangements^  but 
they  are  going  to  take  it  up  and  attempt  to  put  that  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Orting  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  That  is  a  small  town,  and  I  do  not  know  its  exact 
population;  probably  1,600. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  i 

Mr.  Raeburn.  It  is  about  20  miles  from  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  abeady  an  excellent  road  from  Tacoma  to 
Orting,  and  the  plan  is  to  construct  from  Orting  to  the  forest  line. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  to  be  the  cost  of  constructing  that  14  miles  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  It  has  been  estimated  at  $5,750  per  mile  by  the 
county  engineer. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is  for  what  kind  of  a  road — a  macadam  road  1 

Mr.  Raeburn.  No;  a  gravel  road. 

The  CJhairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  We  propose  to  build  a  16-foot  road  with  wooden 
bridges  and  6  inches  oi  surfacing,  except  in  such  places  where  it  will 
not  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  to  be  a  road  of  gravel? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Yes,  sir.  The  timber  in  here  [indicating  on  map] 
for  the  first  3  miles  is  very  heavy,  it  being  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
timber  land  in  the  western  Cascaaes.  There  are  trees  that  go  up  to 
1 1  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  clearing  would  be  a  very  heavy  item 
for  the  first  3  miles. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Would  the  timber  be  worth  selUng  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Well,  I  have  looked  into  that  and  find  that  we 
could  get  about  $4  a  thousand  for  it  detivered  at  the  mills  at  Fairfax. 

Mr.MoNDELL.  What  is  the  character  of  the  grade;  is  it  heavy? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  No;  it  is  very  light;  it  practically  follows  the  river 
right  up  and  it  will  be  about  3,200  yaras  to  the  mile.  Our  bridge 
work  will  be  very  inexpensive  because  we  propose  to  use  thick,  heavy 
lo^  for  ^ders  andput  on  the  decking,  cut  rignt  away  from  the  forest. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  there  be  any  rockwork  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  There  will  be  some  rockwork  in  some  few  places. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  What  do  you  propose  in  the  main — a  16-foot  em- 
bankment ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  A  gravel  road  of  16  feet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  know;  but  what  is  the  character  of  your  con- 
struction? Will  it  be  sidehill  work  or  are  you  going  to  raise  an 
embankment? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Well,  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  an  embankment, 
just  enough  of  an  embankment  to  give  it  drainage,  as  it  is  compara- 
tively flat;  and  then  in  some  few  places  there  will  oe  sidehill  construc- 
tion, but  there  is  not  very  much  of  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  grade  was  pretty 
heavy? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  No;  it  is  very  light;  it  will  be  about  3,200  yards 
to  the  mile. 
♦  Mr.  Borland.  Then  why  is  it  to  cost  you  $6,000  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  The  clearing  and  grubbing  runs  from  {1,500  to 
$2,000;  then  there  is  the  grading,  surmcing,  and  bridjging.  which  adds 
pretty  well  irp  to  that  amount.  For  the  roads  bemg  ouUt  by  the 
State  they  plan  about  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  mile  for  the 
grading  only. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  ordinarily  they  have  a  considerably  heavy 
grade. 

Mr.  Raeburn.  They  do;  yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Whereas  you  say  you  have  a  very  light  grade  ? 
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Mr.  Raebubn.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  light  grade.  But  we  propose  to 
surface  the  road  completely  for  a  litfle  less  than  $6,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  do  you  get  your  surfacing  material  ? 

Mr.  Raebubn.  We  propose  to  use  the  river  gravel  wherever  we 
can  and  we  will  have  to  develop  just  what  we  willuse  as  we  go  along, 
but  we  propose  to  use  that  which  is  most  economical. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  soon  do  you  anticipate  that  the  foad  from 
the  railroad  up  to  the  boundary  will  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Raebubn.  Well,  that  could  not  be  started  this  year.  There 
is  no  definite  arrangement,  but  my  imderstanding  is  that  they  pro- 
pose to  get  an  appropriation  from  the  State  legislature  which  meeto 
one  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Matheb.  But  the  Forest  Service  plans  to  put  in  3  miles  of 
road,  as  they  do  through  these  national  forests,  and  we  have  their 
assurance  that  they  will  do  their  part  of  the  construction. 

The  Chaibman.  The  road  that  they  put  in  is  only  suitable  for 
forestry  purposes  and  is  never  suitable  for  park  purposes,  as  we 
have  found  out  in  the  Yellowstone  and  other  places.  They  have 
refused  to  put  in  the  kind  of  roads  necessary  to  connect  up  your 
parks. 

Mr.  Matheb.  We  had  35,000  visitors  in  Mount  Rainier  last  year 
as  against  15,000  the  year  before. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Why  is  it  there  was  such  a  tremendous  falling  off 
between  1913  and  1915  in  the  automobile  entrances  there? 

Mr.  Raebubn.  I  think  the  figures  you  have  there  are  only  up  to 
the  1st  of  July.  We  had  over  5,000  automobiles  enter  last  year. 
We  took  in  over  $16,000  in  revenue  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  wide  is  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Raebubn.  That  road,  when  originally  put  in,  was  a  9-foot  road 
and  they  have  been  widening  it  and  working  on  it  ever  since ;  in  some 
places  it  has  been  widened  to  about  18  feet,  but  there  are  places 
where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  widening  to  be  done  j^et. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  since  you  were  there  last  year,  and 
we  have  that  road  now  in  fine  shape  from  the  springs  up  to  Narada 
Falls. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  Narada  Falls.  You  did  not  go  as  far  as  that;  you 
only  went  to  the  glacier,  and  Narada  Falls  is  about  4  miles  above  the 

f lacier.  Mr.  Raebum  had  a  one-way  system  of  handling  automo- 
iles  up  to  Paradise  Park.  He  had  it  worked  out  so  that  they  left 
each  place  on  the  hour  and  they  would  then  pass  at  a  halfway  point. 
That  enabled  him  to  use  that  narrow  road  without  accident. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  that  all  that  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Raebubn.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  always  propose  to  operate 
that  on  a  one-way  schedule.  It  would  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  make  that  a  two-way  road.  You  would  never  te  justifiedin  making 
that  a  two-way  road. 

Mr.  Matheb.  Mr.  Raebum  kept  checkers  at  the  end  of  the  road  and 
they  started  on  the  hour,  say  at  2  o'clock,  from  the  vallev  and  from 
the  glacier,  and  then  tne  automobiles  would  pass  eacn  other  at 
Narada  Falls  on  the  half  hour;  the  whole  ^oup  would  meet  at  that 
point.  There  would  be  30  or  40  automobiles  there,  and  instead  of 
any  complaint  about  whatever  delay  there  might  be,  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  it,  and  in  that  way  accidents  were  avoicfed. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  there  plenty  of  room  there  for  them  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  they  put  through  as  many  as  60  automobiles 
each  way,  and  there  was  a  total  of  5,000  automobiles  for  the  season, 
and  they  never  had  an  aecident. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  does  this  road  end  [indicating  on  map]  t 

Mr.  Raeburn.  It  ends  right  up  there  [indicating],  close  to  the  Car- 
bon Glacier. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  be  the  continuation  of  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Well,  it  is  not  shown  here,  but  eventually  it  would 
swing  up  here  and  around  there  to  connect  through  here  [indicating 
on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  it  connect  over  here  [indicating  on 
map]? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Just  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  It  is  about  40  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  difficult  construction? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  It  would  be  heavy  in  some  places.  I  should  say 
that  work  would  average  about  $12,000  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  connection  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  No.  We  have  made  a  reconnoissance  of  it  though. 
We  have  completed  a  trail  system  entirely  around  this  mountain 
[indicating]  and  this  coming  season  we  are  going  to  put  on  a  service 
for  tourists  clear  around  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  are  going  to  put  in  that  service.  Do 
you  mean  you  have  made  a  contract  with  some  one  to  furnish  pack 
outfits  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  No;  the  department  has  recently  granted  a  20-year 
concession  to  a  strong  company  and  they  are  going  to  put  in  this 
service.  All  the  concessions  in  the  park,  except  National  Park  Inn 
have  been  given  to  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Tacoma  and  Seattle  business  men  and  bankers 
have  gotten  behind  a  plan  to  properly  develop  that  park.  One  of  the 
leading  bankers  in  Tacoma  started  it  and  the  Seattle  people  have 
combined  with  them  and  it  is  really  going  to  be  a  semipublic  enter- 
prise. They  are  going  to  put  in  at  ont^e  a  very  fine  camp  in  Paradise 
Valley,  so  people  can  be  taken  care  of  there  in  the  same  way  they 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Swiss  Alps,,  for  instance.  It  will  be  a 
perfectly  equipped  camp ;  and  they  will  also  extend  this  horseback 
service  which  Mr.  Raeburn  refers  to  around  the  mountain,  and  if  the 
business  warrants  it  they  will  also  put  in  the  Spray  Park,  another  one 
of  these  beautiful  Alpine  valleys,  some  camps,  so  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  make  very  frequent  stops  in  going  around  the 
mountain. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  to  be  chalet  camps  of  rustic  construction  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  We  propose  to  use  bungalow  tents  and  large  build- 
ings for  the  dining-room  service. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  dining  room  and  lunch  room  and  the  baths  will 
be  in  one  building,  and  the  sleeping  rooms  will  be  in  bungalow  camps 
somewhat  of  the  type  of  the  iJesmond  camps  in  the  Yosemite.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  pleased  with  that  type  tnat  they  intend  to  have 
something  of  a  similar  nature  constructed  by  their  tentmakers  in 
Seattle. 
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ROAD   FROM    ENTRANCE  TO  PARA  DIRE   VALLEY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  else  are  the  expenditures  to  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  $6,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government  road  from  the  entrance  up  to  Paradise  VaDey.  This 
represents  an  expenditure  of  only  $300  a  mile,  or  a  total  of  $6,000. 
Every  year  a  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  on  that  road.  Up  in 
Paradise  Valley  at  the  present'time  there  is  probably  25  feet  of  snow, 
or  there  was  last  montn.  When  the  snow  goes  off  it  washes  out  the 
road,  and  a  great  deal  of  repair  work  has  to  be  done  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  ? 

BEPLACINO   HORSESHOE   BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Raeburn.  There  is  one  bridge  which  we  will  have  to  replace, 
the  Horseshoe  Bridge.  The  Horseshoe  Bridge  went  out  on  account 
of  a  snowslide. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  bridge  at  Narada  Falls.  That  is  on  the  road  at 
the  halfway  point,  where  the  automobiles  do  their  switching. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there  ? 

BOAD  FROM  PARADISE  VALLEY  TO  THE   RIDGE   NEAR  ALTA  VISTA. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  $8,625  for  the  improvement  of  the 
road  from  the  old  camp  in  Paradise  Valley  to  a  point  on  the  ridge 
near  Alta  Vista  overloofeing  Misqually  Glacier. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  road  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  no  road  there  at  all.  This  gives  the  motorist 
a  chance  to  swing  up  there  and  get  a  view  direct^^  down  onto  the 
glacier,  as  well  as  getting  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  long  is  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  li  ight-tenths  of  a  mile.  That  road  was  located 
and  the  construction  work  was  started  by  the  Army  people,  but  they 
ran  out  of  mone}'^  and  never  completed  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  follow  their  location,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  Practically. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
automobile  revenues  for  the  seiison  of  1915  were  $16,000  as  against 
$8,000  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  money? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  going  to  use  it  for  improvement  of  the  road 
and  parti(»ularly  for  work  on  the  roads  that  nas  to  be  done  before 
the  1st  of  July.  That  Ls  an  advantfige  we  have  from  revenues  of  this 
character.  We  can  not  expect  the  appropriations  this  year,  for 
instance,  to  possibly  be  available  before  tne  1st  of  July,  and  by  having 
these  funds  in  the  way  of  revenues  we  can  start  the  work  in  tlu* 
spring.  Mr.  Raeburn  expects  to  start  there  by  the  Ist  of  April  and 
draw  on  these  revenues  and  do  the  preliminary  work  on  the  roiuU 
and  have  them  in  shape  when  the  travel  begins,  which  is  about  Uie 
15th  of  June,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Raeburn.  About  the  ir)th  of  June.  This  year  it  will  probably 
be  the  1 5th  of  July  before  we  get  to  the  highest  pouit  on  the  road  with 
the  public  automobiles. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  an  unallotted  revenue  balance  of  practically 
$20,000  on  the  Mount  Rainier  Park  to-day. 
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These  are  the  principal  items  and  the  others  represent  the  regular 
administration  items  which  are  not  changed  from  last  year. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE. 

We  are  asking  for  an  automobile  in  this  park  and  we  want  to  stand 
by  that  request,  as  we  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  that 
the  supervisor  may  follow  up  the  work  of  his  foremen. 

Mr.  JRaeburn.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  in  connection  with  this 
road.  When  Mr.  Gillett  was  in  there,  it  was  shortlv  after  a  heavy  rain, 
and  that  was  a  time  when  he  had  the  road  in  the  very  best  shape. 
We  always  close  the  road  after  a  rain  above  Narada  and  then  put  the 
drag  on  it  and  get  it  in  pood  shape,  and  24  hours  of  sunshine  will  put 
it  in  fine  condition,  and  that  is  the  condition  when  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Gillett.  It  was  in  fine  condition  when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Raebubn.  Yes;  it  was  in  about  the  finest  shape  we  had  it  in 
during  the  season. 

MESA   VERDE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  The  appropriation  is 
$10,000  and  your  estimate  is  $16,996. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  this  particular  park  we  also  want  to  withdraw  oiu* 
reouest  for  an  automobile.     We  asked  for  $1,000  for  an  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  did  you  have  out  here  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  had  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  last  year  rela- 
tively few  people.  Our  records  show  only  663  people.  A  great  deal 
of  interest,  however,  has  been  developed  in  the  park  through  the 
work  that  Dr.  Fewkes  did  there  last  year  in  uncovering  some  more 
ruins.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  road  has  been  advertising  it  very 
extensively  this  last  winter  and  have  just  issued  some  special  rates 
on  a  new  plan  of  giving  a  rate  directly  into  the  park,  including  the 
price  of  the  trip  by  automobile  stage,  so  that  a  passenger  from  Chi- 
cago can  know  exactly  what  it  wUl  cost  to  get  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  park. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  here  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  principal  item  in  this  park  is  $4,800  for  the  con- 
struction of  8  miles  of  road  and  the  abandonment  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  old  road,  which  is  in  bad  condition,  and  to  shorten  the 
distance  to  the  park  ruins. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  requesting  the  omission  of  the 
$1,000  For  the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  wo  still  want  the  $250  for 
the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  If  the 
whole  clause  was  taken  out  it  would  omit  that  last  part  of  the  item. 

We  are  again  asking  for  $3,000  for  archaeological  work  in  repairing 
Peabody  and  Long  Houses  and  making  excavations  and  investiga- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  We  are 
also  asking  $1,500  for  the  purchase  and  erection  of  iron  ladders  and 
safe  approaches  to  the  ruins.  Those  are  all  the  items  which  are  of 
any  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  revenues  from  this  park  1 

Mr.  Mather.  The  revenues  from  the  park  for  the  season  of  1915 
were  $709.     These  revenues  are  covered  directly  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  were  they  derived  from  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  I  think  those  revenues  were  for  the  sale  of  coal  in 
the  western  side  of  the  park  and  general  grazing  privileges;  afeo 
automobile  fees. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  visitors  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  650.  Very  few  automobiles  came  in  there, 
as  I  notice  the  revenues  from  automobiles  amounted  to  only  S85  for 
the  season;  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  strong  effort  is  going  to  be  made 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  stimulate  travel  to  the 
park  this  year,  and  one  of  our  pictorial  bulletins  of  the  different  parks 
will  be  on  Mesa  Verde. 

ROCKY   mountain    NATIONAL   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. :  The  appn)- 
priation  is  $8,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $26,937.50.  Is  there  not  a 
limitation  in  the  act  creating  this  park  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  annually  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  a  limit;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  estimate  in  excess  of  that  limit. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  construction  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  act  provide  that  not  to  exceed 
$10,000 

Mr.  Mather  (interposing).  It  does,  unless  Congress  acts  otherwise. 
I  assume  Congress  has  the  privilege  of  increasing  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  clear  that  Congress  expressed  an  inten- 
tion that  not  more  than  $10,000  should  be  expended.  The  language  is: 

No  appropriation  for  the  maintenance,  supervision,  or  improvement  o£  said  park 
in  excess  oi  $10,000  annually  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have  first  been 
exprea^ly  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then,  this  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  to  appro- 
priate more  than  $10,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  felt  it  was  our  duty  to  bring  in  what  we  thought 
were  reasonable  estimates  for  expenditure  in  the  park,  and  they  do 
amount  to  $26,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  for? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  $5,000  for  making  a  survey  of  the 
Fall  River  Road. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Fall  River  Road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Fall  River  Road  is  a  road  that  will  run  through 
the  park  over  the  Continental  Divide  and  come  out  at  Grand  Lake. 
It  is  the  first  road  that  will  really  give  access  to  the  park  to  visitors 
from  the  east  side  to  the  west  sicle,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  practically  no  roads  in  the  park.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado, through  its  governor  at  the  time  the  Rocky  Moimtain  National 
Park  was  created,  practically  assured  us  on  behalf  of  the  State  that 
that  road  would  be  built  there  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  €uid  it 
has  been  Secretary  Lanes  and  my  own  idea  right  through  iJiat  the 
State  of  Colorado  should  carry  out  that  promise. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  carrv  it  out? 

Mr.  Mather.  Last  year  they  spent  about  $15,000  on  that  road. 
I  have  just  had  a  telegram  from  the  State  highway  commissioner 
who  says  that  on  March  7  $15,000  was  allotted  for  work  on  the  Fall 
River  Road  this  season  and  with  that  money  they  expect  to  com- 
plete the  road  to  the  top  of  the  first  divide,  which  is  aoout  15  miles 
from  Grand  Lake. 
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TThe  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  road  to  be,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  About  15  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  miles  all  told? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  from  one  side  of  the  park  to  the  other 
across  the  divide. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  cost  $5,000  to  make  a  survey  of  15  miles 
of  road? 

Mr.  Mather.  That,  also,  includes  the  stretch  of  road  which  runs 
up  to  Grand  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  That  road  has  been  built.  You  are  asking  for 
S5,000  for  a  survey  of  15  miles  of  road,  and  part  of  it  has  been  built. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  that  is  a  road  which  the  State  agreed  to  build. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  but  they  have  not  any  definite  plans  for  sur- 
veys on  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  build  a  road  unless  they  make  a 
survey  of  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  and  I  think  there  is  where  we  should  step  in  and 
show  them  the  character  of  road  we  want  built  there.  That  estimate 
for  a  survey  may  be  a  Uttle  large,  but  our  plan  was  to  have  an  Al 
survey  macte  for  them,  so  they  would  build  the  road  according  to 
our  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  road  have  they  built  already  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  have  built  about  6  or  7  miles  of  road,  includ- 
ing the  road  down  to  Estes  Park. 

Mr.  Marshall.  About  4^  miles  in  the  park;  but  they  have  had  to 
build  some  road  outside  of  the  park  so  as  to  get  to  it,  and  that  work 
was  started  before  it  was  made  a  national  park. 

The  Chacrman.  Then  there  are  only  11  miles  of  road  to  be  sur- 
veyed. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  estimate  is  probably  a  liberal  one  for  a  survey. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so.  Are  they  not  making  their  own 
surveys? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  might  state  that  the  estimate  for  the  survey  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  who  investigated  the  situation 
for  us.  I  think  we  can  probably  make  that  survey  cheaper.  The 
state  authorities  are  not  making  any  surveys  at  all.  "^Their  work  was 
done  last  year  with  a  very  superficial  survey,  and  the  residt  was  that 
that  stretch  of  road  which  they  built  last  year  of  3  miles  was  built 
at  greater  expense  than  it  should  have  been.  I  really  think  it  will 
be  an  economy  and  we  will  get  more  road  built  if  we  go  to  work  and 
have  a  survey  made  there  and  have  the  road  laid  out  for  them  on 
proper  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  it  proposed  to  use  this  money  for? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  $2,000  for  repair  of  40  miles  of 
trail  at  $50  per  mile,  and  $2,400  for  the  repair  of  12  miles  of  road 
at  $200  per  mile.  We  are  asking  for  the  construction  of  10  miles  of 
trail  at  $400  per  mile,  or  $4,000.  We  have  also  asked  a  general  item 
for  survey  of  roads  and  trails  of  $3,000.  I  do  not  know  but  what 
we  could  drop  the  item  for  the  survey  of  the  Fall  River  Road  and 
work  it  in  under  this  general  item.  If  we  had  the  same  type  of 
engineer  here  that  we  have  in  Rainier  National  Park,  we  could 
put  him  on  that  work,  but  at  the  present  time  we  have  what  you 
might  call  a  supervisor  there  who  is  not  acquainted  with  surveying 
work. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  his  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  ne  receive  now? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  inspector  of  tht 
department  temporarily  there  as  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  he  has  his  headquarters  in  Estes  Park  just 
outside  of  the  park  and  he  keeps  in  toucn  with  the  State  authorities 
in  connection  with  this  very  work  of  building  the  Fall  River  Road. 
We  have  a  number  of  concessionaires  in  the  j)ark  who  have  camps  and 
who  are  planning  to  have  hotels.  Since  this  park  has  been  create 
there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  concessions  up  there  and  a  large 
part  of  the  super^sor's  work  is  carrying  on  negotiations  with  them 
and  making  reports  to  us  as  to  the  character  of  tne  country  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  as  to  the  availability  of  the  concessions. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  concessionaires  are  in  there  now  ! 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  a  few  concessionaires  in  there,  largely  thos^ 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  they  consist 
principally  of  small  camps.  There  are  no  hotels  in  the  park  proper. 
All  the  hotel  development  is  in  the  Estes  Park  which  was  eliininated 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  I  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be 
any  large  hotels  built  on  this  higher  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Estes  Park? 

Mr.  Mather.  Estes  Park  is  the  old  name  of  the  village  and  is  a  sort 
of  large  open  section  there  which  has  been  a  resort  for  a  number  of 
years.     It  is  50  miles  northwest  of  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  private  ownei^. 
There  are  six  or  eight  very  large  hotels  up  there,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  travel  and  has  been  for  many  years  up  to  Estes  Park. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  thev  get  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  go  up  by  automobile  directly  from  Denver 
and  also  from  Loveland.  a  station  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  and 
also  from  Fort  Collins,  which  is  located  just  to  the  east  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Where  docs  this  road  go  which  you  indicate  here 
you  desire  to  repair  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  goes  to  Grand  Lake,  and  from  Grand  Lake 
skirts  the  edge  of  the  park  on  that  side.  Of  course,  imtil  the  Fall 
River  road  prop3r  is  built  across  the  Continental  Divide  it  will  not 
have  much  through  value. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  runs  on  up  to  here  [indicating],  and  the  State 
plans  to  carry  it  on  through  here. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  does  it  start? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  starts  around  here  at  Granby  on  the  Moffett 
Road  and  goes  up  here  principally  to  Grand  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Granby  up  to  Grand  Lakel 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  about  15  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  good  road  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  road.  It  is  an  ordinary 
mountain  dirt  road. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  road  is  this  road  [indicating]? 
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Mr.  Mabshall.  This  is  about  the  same  thing  only  there  are  stumps 
and  ruts  in  the  road  and  there  are  no  bridges  on  it.  It  is  only  a  way. 
It  is  really  not  a  road  at  all.  They  are  plannmg  to  build  a  road  to 
connect  with  this  road  so  that  people  can  come  from  Denver  over  the 
mountain  from  the  south,  and  also  from  the  west  through  Glenwood 
Springs  and  camp  along  in  this  flat  valley  country. 

Mr.  Matheb.  Grand  Lake  itself  is  quite  a  suminer  resort,  but  is  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners  and  for  that  reason  was  cut  out  of  the 
park. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  the  revenues  from  this  park? 
Mr.  Matheb.  The  revenues  amounted  to  $365.03  dnring  the  year 
of  1915.     That  was  largely  from  the  sale  of  dead  timber. 
The  Chaibman.  How  many  visitors  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  Of  course,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
number  of  visitors,  and  it  is  purely  an  estimate.  The  estimate  is 
31,000.  We  have  no  way  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  visitors 
owin^  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  come  to  Estes  Park  and  then 
drift  mto  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  through  the  trails. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  receive  anytmng  from  the  concessions 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  Nothing  as  yet,  because  there  were  no  concessions 
paying  any  revenues  last  year  when  we  took  the  park  over. 

Air.  GiLLETT.  This  year  you  estimate  an  expense  for  salaries  of 
about  $9,000  and  there  is  no  statement  of  any  salaries  paid  last  year. 
Wh V  Ls  that  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  Because  we  were  using  an  inspector. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  you  not  have  rangers  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Matheb.  The  park  was  not  created  until  January,  1915. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  did  you  not  have  rangers,  etc.,  last  year  ? 
The  Chajbman.  We  gave  you  $3,000  in  the  deficiency  act. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  spent  only  $2,900  this  year,  and  of  the  $10,000 
which  the  law  allows  you,  you  calculate  to  spend  $8,600  in  salaries? 
Mr.  Matheb.  WeU,  of  course,  we  made  that  estimate  for  the  sala- 
ries on  the  basis  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $26,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  the  committee  gave  you  $10,000,  what  would  you 
do  with  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Matheb.  We  would  have  to  use  the  bulk  of  it  for  salaries,  unless 
we  kept  our  inspector,  but  we  plan  to  have  a  supervisor  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

Air.  GiLLETT.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  prefer  to  do  if 
that  was  the  best  appropriation  to  be  made  i 

Mr.  Matheb.  I  think  that  the  best  use  of  it  would  be  to  have  about 
75  per  cent  go  for  the  salaries  of  the  supervisor  and  rangers. 
The  Chaibman.  Who  is  the  inspector  in  that  park? 
Mr.  Matheb.  Mr.  Trowbridge,  whom  we  have  used  in  one  or  two 

cases 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  How  is  he  emploved? 
Mr.  Matheb.  He  is  one  of  the  inspectors  of  tne  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 
The  Chaibman.  He  is  an  inspector  of  what  ? 
Mr.  Matheb.  I  do  not  know  his  technical  title.     Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Acker  ? 
Mr.  AcKEB.  His  technical  title  is  inspector. 
The  Chaibbcan.  What  appropriation  is  he  carried  on  ? 
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Mr.  Acker.  He  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Secretarv's 
office.  There  are  six  inspectors  proviaed  for  general  purposes.  He 
was  used  in  this  case  as  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Mather.  He  was  used  at  Hot  Springs  in  the  same  way  for  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  Acker.  For  a  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  For  a  year  he  was  acting  superintendent  of  Hot 
Springs,  and  the  administrative  knowledge  that  ne  secured  there  was 
valuaole  when  we  needed  a  man  to  put  in  here  on  short  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  $3,000  you  had  last  year,  you  spent  $2,500 
on  this  Fall  River  Road.  I  thought  the  State  of  Colorado  had 
already  built  that  road  ? 

Mr.  MATHER.  We  built  that  much  of  the  road  to  get  them  started 
again.  They  spent  $15,000  last  year,  and,  as  this  appropriation  had 
not  been  utilized  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  did  this  work. 
They  were  very  slow  about  carrying  out  the  plans.  The  Forest 
Service  had  assured  them  of  $3,000  out  of  their  fund  as  a  part 
of  the  working  fund  which  they  would  furnish.  That  was  done,  of 
course,  before  the  park  was  created.  When  the  park  was  created  the 
Forest  Service  withdrew  their  offer  of  $3,000.  They  did  that  the 
moment  the  park  was  taken  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  Colorado 
officials  referred  to  that  offer  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  they  wert\ 
perhaps,  in  a  measure,  absolved  from  their  obligation  to  go  ahead 
unless  they  got  this  additional  assistance.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  spent  nothing  for  supervisors  or  rangers,  we  had  that  $2,500,  anri 
used  it  to  replace  that  $3,000  which  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
Forest  Service.  They  went  ahead  and  spent  $15,000  additional  of 
their  own  funds,  so  that  a  total  of  $17,500  was  spent  on  the  Fall 
River  Road  last  year.  We  have  now  fulfilled  any  obligation  which 
the  Government  might  have  assumed  by  the  promise  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  $8,000  appropriated  for  this  year  to  be 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Perhaps  Mr.  Acker  can  explain  that.  Have  you  the 
figures,  Mr.  Acker,  showing  how  we  have  spent  that  money  appro- 
priated for  this  year?  I  might  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
still  unexpended  $1,493  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Acker.  Of  the  $8,000  appropriated  there  has  been  allotted 
for  salaries  $2,916.66;  set  aside  for  surveys  and  administrative  maps. 
$149;  $200  has  been  set  aside  for  the  expense  of  better  public  roads 
and  making  surveys  on  the  Fall  River  Road;  for  rental  of  pr.rk  head- 
quarters, $120;  for  telephone  service  in  the  park,  $50;  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses,  etc.,  for  park  officials,  there  has  been 
allotted  $859.20;  for  transpoitation  and  livery  expenses  of  the  super- 
visor's office,  $300;  for  widening  ana  construction  of  retaining  wall 
on  switchback  of  Fall  River  Road,  and  otherwise  improving  the  road, 
$1,000,  etc. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  was  principally  because  of  some  construction 
on  the  Fall  River  Road  that  had  to  be  remedied  because  of  a  bad 
survey.  That  was  on  the  finished  part  of  the  State  road.  We  did 
not  do  that  work  ourselves.  The  road  was  so  constructed  that 
automobiles  in  making  a  turn  had  to  back  twice  in  order  to  get  around. 
That  was  on  a  finished  portion  of  the  Fall  River  Road,  or  a  portion 
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that  the  State  had  already  completed.  The  survey  had  not  been 
properly  made,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  want  our  surveys  made 
ahead  of  any  further  construction  on  the  road,  ^o  that  it  vnU  be  good 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $5,000  for  material 
and  labor  in  making  a  survey  of  Fall  River  Road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  was  an  allotment  of  $200 

Mr.  Acker  (interposing).  That  was  allotted  or  set  aside  for  paying 
the  expenses  of  their  agent  ui  the  field,  but  we  have  not  spent  any  erf 
it  yet.     He  was  not  able  to  go. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  thought  he  would  make  a  preliminary  recon- 
noissance. 

Mr.  Acker.  For  the  repair  of  park  trails,  the  allotment  was  $200; 
for  the  purchase  of  tools  for  fire  fighting  and  employment  of  labor 
for  subduing  forest  fires,  the  allotment  was  $360;  for  the  purchase  of 
signs  for  marking  trails,  ranger  stations,  and  shelter  cabins,  the 
allotment  was  $99;  for  the  storage  of  office  fixtures  and  supplies  for 
the  supervisor's  office,  $5;  expenses  for  the  purchase  of  telephone 
supplies  and  equipment,  $70.75;  expenses  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphing park  scenery,  $51;  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  tools  for 
road  and  trail  work,  $50;  expended  for  stationery,  blanks,  and 
miscellaneous  office  supplies  for  the  supervisor's  office,  $6.82;  ex- 
pended for  telephone  service,  $31.77;  expended  for  express,  freight, 
and  drayage  charges,  $2.24;  making  a  total  of  allotments  and  ex- 
penditures of  $6,471.44,  and  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be 
allotted  of  $1,528.56. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  haveioxpended  $6,400  of  that  $8,000,  and  have 
about  $1,500  on  hand.  That  does  not  mclude  any  payment  for  the 
supervisor's  salary,  because  for  the  present  his  salary  as  inspector 
replaces  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  makhig  provision  for  these  inspectors,  it  was 
never  expected  that  they  would  be  put  hi  charge  of  national  parks. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  Uke  to  state  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  park,  he  is  away  from  mere 
on  inspection  work.     He  is  up  in  Montana  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  should  nc  engaged  in  his  inspection  work  in  the 
summer  tune.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  provided,  to  keep 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  informed  as  to  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment in  the  field.  If  he  can  be  taken  from  that  work  and  put  in 
charge  of  a  national  park  as  supervisor,  his  position  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  say  that  he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
these  few  months  that  he  has  been  in  the  park.     During  the  summer 

time 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  is  the  time  that  he  ought  to  bs 
in  the  field  doing  his  work  as  inspector  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
Service  and  Land  Service.  That  is  what  he  is  provided  for.  If  you 
put  him  in  a  national  park  it  shows  that  you  do  not  need  him  as  an 
mspector. 
Mr.  Mather.  He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  inspectors  we  have. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  should  not  put  him  m  charge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  which  was  shoved  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  which  then^  is  no  excuse  whatever. 
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CRATER   LAKE   NATIONAL    PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  in 
Oregon.  The  current  appropriation  is  $8>000  and  your  estimate  is 
$12,225. 

Mr.  Mather.  Wo  are  asking  for  about  $4,000  more  than  we  had 
last  year  for  Crater  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  What  for? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  appropriation  was  $8,000  and  we  are  asking 
$12,225.  I  think  this  will  be  shown  pretty  graphically  on  this  map 
[indicating].  Of  course,  this  is  one  of  tne  parks  where  the  actual  road 
construction  is  done  by  the  War  Department,  so  that  our  items  are 
necessarily  relatively  small,  consisting  principally  of  trail  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  do  nore? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  a  new  five-room  cabin  for  tho  park 
ranger,  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  cabin  would  be  right  down  where  the  superin- 
tendent's office  now  is. 

Mr.  Gillett.  About  a  mile  from  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  a  mile  or  two  from  the  lake.  Then,  we  are 
asking  for  a  new  trail  from  the  boat  landing  along  the  water's  edge 
toward  the  Watchman,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The  Watchman  is  the 
name  of  a  mountain  on  the  side  of  the  rim. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  a  new  trail  down  to  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is  from  the  landing 
where  they  take  the  boats  for  Wizard  Island,  and  it  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  water.  We  want  $1,000  for  that  trail.  Then,  we  want 
a  new  trail  from  Crater  Lake  lodge  to  Garfield  Peak,  to  cost  $750. 
That  is  a  high  peak  just  east  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  need  all  these  rangers  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Those  are  temporary  rangers  for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  need  so  many  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  we  must  have  a  check  at  the  different  entrances. 
You  see  we  have  people  coming  in  there,  not  only  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  but  also  from  the  southwest  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  visitors  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  were  11,371  visitors  last  year  as  against  7,096 
in  the  previous  year.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  travel  m  there  by 
machines  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
supervisor  what  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  think  we  are  increasing  the  compensation 
of  the  supervisors.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  suggested  a 
raise  for  this  supervisor  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Steele  is  the  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  his  compen- 
sation 50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  seems  to  us  from  the  work  that  has  to  be  done 
there  that  this  is  only  a  proper  salary  for  a  man  in  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  is  getting, 
is  he  not? 
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Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  he  is  not.  That  man  is  really  in  there  more 
because  of  the  interest  that  he  is  taking  in  the  care  of  the  park. 
He  is  the  man  whose  work  really  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
park. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  he  got  the  position  of  supervisor? 
Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  given  the  place  then*  Another 
man  had  the  place  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Mr.  Steele  was  brought 
in  as  superintendent  or  supervisor  some  four  years  ago,  under  this 
present  administration.  Before  that  there  had  been  another  man 
in  charge  for  several  years,  who  since  that  time  has  been  trying, 
by  bringing  suits  against  the  Secretary,  to  have  the  present  super- 
intendent ousted  and  to  recover  his  ola  place. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  have  a  chance  to  get  him  out.  Suppose 
he  gets  this  man  out  and  takes  this  place  at  an  increased  salary. 
What  does  he  do?  A  good  deal  of  the  work  in  there  is  under  the 
Army,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  actual  road  construction  work  is  under  the 
Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  supervisor  do  ? 
Mr.  Mather.  The  supervisor  has  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  con- 
cessionaires and  keep  us  posted  by  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
park.     In  case  of  accidents  of  any  kind,  he  must  make  a  report  of 
them,  and  he  must  take  care  of  the  construction  of  the  trails. 
The  Chairman.  What  concessions  do  you  have  in  there  ? 
Mr.  Mather.  There  are  three  important  concessions,  practically 
all  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  one  company.     There  is  the  auto- 
mobile service  from  Medford  to  the  park,  the  hotel,  and  the  boats 
and  launches  used  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  give  this  superintendent  a  ste- 
nographer.    Why  does  he  need  a  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  1  think  he  has  had  a  stenographer  before  this,  has 
he  not,  Mr.  Acker  ?  How  has  that  stenographic  work  been  done  in 
previous  years  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  This  gentleman  didn't  care  to  have  a  clerk  out  there, 
but  his  work  was  so  bad  that  the  department  insisted  on  having  a 
clerk  to  handle  the  accoimts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  his  work  was 
so  bad? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  accounts  were  poorly  prepared.  He  had  to  do 
it  himself,  and  he  used  one  of  the  rangers  out  there  to  operate  the 
typewriter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  why  you  want  to  increase  his  salary,  be- 
cause his  work  was  so  bad  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  No,  sir;  he  has  to  go  around  a  great  deal,  and  during 
the  winter  months  he  has  to  live  outside  of  the  park  entirely.  He 
can  not  live  in  the  park  at  all  during  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  work  is  to  be  done  here  besides  the 
work  on  the  trails  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  estimate  $800  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  fences 
throughout  the  park.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  construction 
of  a  house  for  the  chief  ranger  at  $1,000.  Then,  there  is  an  estimate 
of  S600  for  the  construction  of  a  cabin  for  a  park  ranger  at  Pinnacles 
entrance  to  the  park.     I  have  already  referred  to  the  construction 
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of  trails.  Then,  we  are  asking  for  the  purchase  of  a  safe  for  the 
headquarters  office  at  a  cost  of  $500,  and  also  for  the  pui'chaso  of  an 
automobile.  The  reason  for  the  purchase  of  a  safe  is  because  the 
revenues  coming  in  from  the  automobiles  have  to  be  held  there  some- 
times for  severd  days,  and  it  seems  to  be  advisable  to  have  a  safe. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  revenues  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  revenues  amount  to  $2,292,  practically  all  of  it 
l)eing  from  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  taken  in  during  different  parts  of  the  year, 
are  they  not,  and  not  at  any  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  are  taken  in  during  two  or  three  months  in  the 
'  summer,  the  principal  time  being  Jidy  and  August. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  automobile  at  this  park. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  beUeve  we  are  asking  for  that  automobile  in  view 
of  the  diiferent  points  that  have  to  be  visited  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  first  place,  the  park  itself  is  about  60  miles 
from  Medford,  and  occasional  trips  have  to  be  made  down  there.  But 
in  the  park  itself  there  is  a  good  deal  of  traveling  around  to  be  done, 
and  a  machine  ought  to  be  used  or  it  ought  to  be  available  for  use  t^ 
go  from  one  entrance  to  another  and  to  visit  the  different  points  in 
the  park.  There  have  been  some  fires  in  this  park.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  extensive  forests  there,  and  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  tem- 
porary rangers  is  for  forest  protection.  There  is  no  need  of  that  in 
wintertime,  and  we  can  get  along  very  well  with  two  regular  park 
rangers  for  the  winter  work.  The  winter  work  of  the  rangers  is  largely 
in  preventing  poaching.  At  one  time  we  had  no  one  there  in  the 
winter,  but  1  oelieve  that  it  is  really  important  to  have  two  men 
available  there  for  the  winter  work. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  do  they  poach  on  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  game  in  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  or  in  the 
northwesteiTi  part,  and  poachers  could  come  m  there  ana  get  the  game. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  there  a  game  preserve  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  iiU  the  national  parks  are  natural  game  preserves. 

WIND   CAVE   NATIONAL   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Wind  Cave  National  Park, 
S.  Dak.  The  current  appropriation  is  $2,500,  and  you  are  asking 
$6,668.50.     What  do  you  want  to  do  here? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  principal  item  is  the  installation  of  a  generating 
plant  and  the  wiring  of  the  interior  of  the  cave  for  lighting  purposes, 
for  which  we  estimate  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  present  time  visitors  can  not  see  the  cave 
except  by  means  of  lights  that  are  carried  in.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
place  to  visit,  and  I  think  we  get  some  revenues  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cave.     The  revenues  last  year  were  $1,850. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  visitors  were  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  were  2,817  visitors  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
supervisor  here  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  $1,000  to  $1,200? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yc»,  sir;  an  increase  of  $200. 
The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  asked  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  the  man  has  complained  quite  seriously  that 
lio  can  not  live  on  that  amoimt  of  money — that  it  does  not  give  him 
sufficient  fxmds  on  which  to  Uve  properly.  Certainly  $1,200  is  not 
a  large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  that  Congress  thinks  that  this 
park  ought  to  be  abandoned  and  abolished,  and  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  its  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  that  is  a  purely  local  park. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  do  you  ask  us  for  this  money  to  spend 
on  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  we  have  the  park. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  large  is  this  park  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  It  contains  10,522  acres. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  was  created  on  account  of  the  presence  of  this 
cave. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  of  it  is  now  used  as  a  game  preserve  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Only  a  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  About  one-third  of  it,  I  should  say,  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  under  the  Agricultural  Department  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Under  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

PLATT   national   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  itein  is  the  Piatt  National  Park,  in 
Oklahoma.  The  current  appropriation  is  $8,000  and  you  are  asking 
$8,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  also  have  a  supplementary  estimate  for  that 
park. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  deficiency,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  went  in  as  a  deficiency.  We  made  up  a  supple- 
mental estimate,  but  it  has  since  been  carried  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  visitors  were  there  to  the  Piatt  National 
Park? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  30,000  visitors  to  the  Piatt  National  Park, 
and  that,  by  the  way,  is  only  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  keep  no  record  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  definite  record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  revenues  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  inappreciable  revenues.  The  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  only  $250.  The  revenues 
are  practically  nil  in  that  park. 

CASA   GRANDE  RUIN,   ARIZ. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Ariz.,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $300.  This  is  to  keep  the  man  from  using  a  hand 
pump  and  putting  in  a  power  pump  for  him. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Acker  explain  that  require- 
ment at  Casa  Grande  Ruin.     It  is  a  small  item. 
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Mr.  Acker.  The  former  superintendent  of  this  reservation  coii- 
structed  a  well  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  very  sandy  soil  out  there  aim 
the  sides  of  the  well  commenced  to  cave  in.  He  then  got  an  estimate 
as  to  the  cost  of  installing  this  pump,  and  he  was  loathe  to  pay  the 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket.  So  ne  presented  the  matter  to  the 
department  and  the  estimate  last  year  covered  this  same  thing.  The 
conditions  are  practically  the  same  on  the  reservation  as  they  were 
when  the  estimate  was  submitted  last  year.  The  estimate  includes 
the  pump,  piping,  and  gas  engine,  $166.40;  for  hauling  same  to  the 
Ruin  ana  the  labor  required  in  instalUng,  $25 ;  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
well,  including  gasoUne  and  necessary  repairs  to  the  Ruin,  $108.60, 
malang  a  total  of  $300. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  want  with  a  well  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Well,  they  have  to  have  water  to  drink  occasionally. 

Mr.  Mather.  Quite  a  few  visitors  go  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  no  record  of  the  visitors,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  a  good  deal  of  travel  has  gone  there  directly  from  the  railroad! 
We  have  never  kept  any  record  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  these 
ruins. 

Mr.  GiLLET.  What  do  we  pay  the  man  who  stays  there  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  $900.  He  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  pro- 
tection of  pubUc  lands. 

PROTECTION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Protection  of  the  national  monuments:  For  the  preservation,  development,  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  the  national  monmnents,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  the  salaries  paid  the  custodians 
hereunder  shidl  not  exceed  $900  each  per  annum. 

The  estimate  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  has  never  been  an  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  these  national  monuments,  and  I  feel  that  we  shouid  have 
some  little  protection  of  the  monuments  themselves.  This  includes, 
by  the  way,  Congressman  Kent's  httle  monument  known  as  the 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  custodian  there  ! 

ifr.  Mather.  We  have  a  great  many  travelers  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  along  all  right,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Land  Office  at  the  present  time  allows,  I  think, 
a  small  amount — $50  a  month — to  the  custodian  there.  He  is 
taken  care  of  throii^h  the  Land  Office. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  be  cheaper  to  have  the  Land 
Office  have  control  of  these  custodians,  because  they  pay  $600  and 
you  want  to  pay  $900. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  two  monuments  in  Catifomia;  The  Pin- 
nacles National  Monument 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  the  name  of  that  menu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Pinnacles  National  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Muir  Woods  National  Monument.  Then  we 
have  five  monuments  in  Arizona  under  our  charge. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Pinnacles  National  Monument  is  not  included 
in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  one  of  those  that  does  not  need  any  particular 
attention  paid  to  it;«lhere  is  not  any  need  of  protecting  that  par- 
ticular monument  there,  but  in  Arizona  we  have  five  monuments 
under  our  charge;  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument;  the 
Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  the  ruins  of  an  old  cliflf 
dwelling;  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  latter  is  under  our  charge.  Then  the  Casa  Grande 
Ruin  and  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument  away  down  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  StatOv  In  New  Mexico  we  have  three  imder 
out  charge,  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State;  the  El  Morro  National  Monument  and  the  Gran 
Quivira  National  Monument.  In  Colorado  we  have  one,  the  Colo- 
rado National  Monument,  in  the  upper  western  edge  of  the  State. 
In  Utah  we  have  four;  the  Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  and 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument.  Both  of  those  are  very 
interesting  natural  bridges.  Then  the  Mukunhiweap  National 
Monument 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  those  are  not  the  ones  for  which 
you  are  asking  money. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  am  giving  you  a  little  list  of  the  monuments 
that  we  have  under  our  charge.  Li  Wyoming  we  have  the  Shoshone 
Cavern  National  Monument,  which  you  went  very  close  to  when  you 
went  into  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  from  Cody,  and  for  that  we 
are  asking  some  improvement.  In  Montana  we  have  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern  National  Monument.  We  are  asking  for  certain  repairs 
in  the  Montezuma 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  And  the  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National 
Monument. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  in  charge  of  the  Army;  that  is  not  in  our 
charge.  As  to  the  Montezimia  Castle  National  Monument,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Land  Office  are  that  the  ruins  are  in  very  bad  shape  and 
need  a  little  attention.  We  are  asking  $100  for  that.  We  are  putting 
in  an  estimate  for  something  that  has  never  been  given  to  us,  an 
appropriation  for  the  repair  of  these  monuments  which  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  just  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  of  those  monuments  are  really  in  danger 
of  any  vandaUsm  or  destruction? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  those  particularly  through  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  now  that  they  are  opening  up  the  automobile  roads.  I 
think  they  are  particularly  in  need  of  attention. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which  ones — can  you  not  specify  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument  in  New 
Mexico  is  one  that  needs  attention. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  understand  the  Mexicans  beheve  that  there  is  a  little 
treasure  buried  imder  there,  and  only  to-day  we  have  had  a  report 
from  there  that  they  are  going  there  and  digging  under  the  founda- 
tions, resulting  in  the  foundations  caving  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument  ?  Is 
it  an  old  Pueblo  moniunent  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  is  an  old  church  building — an  old  Spanish 
church;  an  old  church  from  the  early  days  that  is  about  half  gone. 
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Mr.  Borland.  A  Spanish  church  or  a  prehistoric  church  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  is  a  Spanish  church,  this  particular  one, 

Mr.  Borland.  What  other  monuments  are  in  danger  of  vandalism ' 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Navajo  National  Monument  in  Arizona,  whirl 
includes  some  old  clifl-dwelling  ruins  in  the  Navajo  Reservation.  I 
understand  that  the  ladders  and  fencing  have  fallen  into  rack  and 
ruin.     You  see,  we  have  never  had  any  money  at  all  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  located  on  an  Indian  reservation,  are  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  thev  not  taken  care  of  by  the  ordinary  care- 
takers of  the  reservation  f 

Mr.  Mather.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  inspectors  make  inspectioni^ 
there,  but  we  have  no  fimds  that  we  can  properly  spend  on  ruins  of 
this  character.     We  want  to  make  this  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  Borland.  To  start  with  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  not  to  start  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  on  the  part  of  tour- 
ists and  travelers  and  people  who  make  explorations  to  dig  in  around 
these  ruins. 

Mr.  Mather.  Especially  as  they  come  along  in  an  automobile: 
they  can  carry  off  a  good  deal  more  in  an  automobile  in  the  way  of 
souvenirs. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  to  that  is  not  to  build  automobile 
roads. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  the  States  are  doing  that.  We  are  not  suggest- 
ing any  roadways. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Last  year  your  department  made  an  estimate  pf 
the  cost  of  connecting  the  Devils  Tower  National  Monument  with  th' 
main  road  running  up  and  down  the  valley.  Do  you  happen  ti» 
know  about  that  ?  * 

Mr.  Mather.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  estimate  was  that  it  would  cost  about  $1,30» 
to  build  a  stretch  of  road  of  about  2  miles,  connecting  the  Devik 
Tower  National  Monument  with  the  main  highway  and  down  to  the 
river. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  was  there  last  summer  a  year  ago,  and  that 
would  make  a  pretty  fair  road. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  work  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  up  fliere  now  with 
a  buggy^  and  it  is  too  far  to  walk. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  I  was  there  several  years  ago,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  leave  my  vehicle  and  walk. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  road  is  all  washed  out,  and  there  are  gullies 
as  deep  as  this  table  is  high. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  could  not  get  to  the  camping  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  with  a  vehicle. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  and  you  can  not  do  that  now. 
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HOT   SPRINGS   RESERVATION.  ARK. 
PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEUEKT — ^FRBB  BATHHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Ark. : 

Free  bathhouse:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
revenues  of  the  reservation,  when  the  receipts  therefrom  will  permit,  the  sum  of 
$75,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  majr  be  necessary,  for  construction  of  a  new  free  bath- 
hr>use  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

Mr.  Mather.  As  to  this  $75,000  item  for  the  improvement  of  the 
free  bathhouse  we  have  decided  to  withdraw  that  request  to  spend 
that  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  free  bathhouse  at  this  time, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  this  supplementary  estimate 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  want  to  request  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  requires  all  annual  estimates  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  no  other  estimates  are  to  be 
transmitted  unless  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  some  law  by  Con- 
gress or  the  happening  of  something  that  comd  not  have  been  antici- 
pated. Now,  the  Secretarv  says  this  matter  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  regular  departmental  estimates  for  the  reason  that  the  matter 
was  under  consideration  and  no  conclusion  had  been  reached  thereon. 
That  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  law.     You  are  asking  $10,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  to  cover  the  cost  of  investigation,  examina- 
tion, and  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  lias  not  that  alreadv  been  done? 

Mr.  Mather.  No ;  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  a  report  made  in  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  report  was  made  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
sewers. 

The  Chairman.  And  bathhouses  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  not  for  a  bathhouse. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  was  a  very  elaborate  scheme  presented 
to  iLs  for  the  construction  of  bathhouses.     Were  not  plans  prepared? 

Mr.  Mather.  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  sanitary  sewer  system, 
but  the  bathhouses  are  built  by  the  concessionnaires  themselves. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  mean,  were  not  plans  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  free  bathhouses  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  only  one  free  bathhouse  that  the  Government 
has  anything  to  do  with  directly.  That  estimate  I  am  not  familiar 
with. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  Undoubtedly  the  estimate  was  made  at  that  time. 
Are  you  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  Acker  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  That  was  presented  to  the  committee  two  years  ago 
and  it  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  bathhouse. 

The  Chairman.  New  bathhouses  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  One  bathhouse,  a  free  bathhouse. 

The  Chairman.  In  place  of  the  one  that  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  That  was  considered  by  the  committee,  but  we  did  not 
get  any  appropriation  for  it. . 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  an  investigation  had  been  made  whi<*h 
resulted  in  an  estimate  being  submitted. 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes;  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  was  that  investigation  made  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  That  was  made  by  an  architect  by  the  name  of  Sunder- 
land. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  appointed  by  the  department  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes;  hq  was  employed  by  the  department  to  prepare 
a  layout  of  the  water  distribution  system  down  in  Hot  Springs,  an<l 
he  did  that  as  an  incident. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  outlined  the  whole  plan  and  presented  a 
scheme  for  a  new  bathhouse  to  be  built  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  But  he  did  not  prepare  any  plans. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  the  whole  plan  was  outlined  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  only  involved,  as  I  understand  it,  the  constniction 
of  a  sewer  system  at  that  time,  but  of  course  this  $10,000  is  to  cover 
the  cost  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  entire  improvement  of  thi' 
Hot  Springs  Reservation.  I  made  my  first  visit  there  this  la^^t 
November. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  possibility  of  moving  the  free  bathhouse  from 
the  section  in  which  it  is  now  located.  It  is  now  in  a  very  contracted 
space  between  the  side  hill  and  the  regular  bathhouses.  Now,  if  we 
are  really  going  to  develop  that  free  bathhouse  and  make  it  what  it 
should  be,  a  proper,  sanitary  place,  it  may  be  that  it  should  be  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  in  an  entirely  different  location  and 
where  it  could  be  extended.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  a  contracted 
space  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  on  one  side  and  the 
bathhouses  of  the  concessionnaires  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  real  expansion  there.  After  having  made  a  studv 
of  it  on  the  ground,  which  I  did  for  the  first  time  last  November,  1 
decided  that  the  only  proper  way  to  go  about  this  was  to  have  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  investigation  made  of  the  whole  reservation  situa- 
tion, both  from  the  standpoint  of  an  architect  and  an  engineer,  and 
for  that  reason  we  propose  to  cancel  this  request  for  $75,000  to  be 
spent  in  simply  improving  the  bathhouse  that  is  there  now,  and  if  we 
get  this  $10,000  for  a  general  investigation  part  of  the  work  of  the 
investigators  will  be  to  see  whether  a  complete  layout  can  not  be 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  reservation  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  expand,  and  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
the  people  who  come  there  outside  of  the  grounds;  that  is,  where 
they  can  live.  And  then  possibly  Congress  may  decide  at  some 
future  time  to  go  into  the  matter  of  housing  those  people.     At  the 

{)resent  time  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  has  those  people  dumped  on  it 
rom  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  oftentimes  come  there  without 
funds  and  with  the  idea  that  there  are  accomodations  for  them, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  only  have  a  chance  to  get  a  free  bath. 
The  result  is  that  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  has  to  maintain  a  far  larger 
charity  organization  than  the  average  city.     That  is  because  these 
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poverty-stricken  people  come  down  there  with  no  funds  or  means  of 
any  kind.  But  I  think  it  is  very  proper,  if  we  are  going  into  this 
study  of  the  Hot  Springs  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  take  a 
limited  amount  from  our  revenues,  like  the  $10,000  that  is  suggested, 
and  endeavor  to  work  out  some  broad  plan,  both  for  the  treatment 
of  the  grounds  and  for  the  care  of  these  poor  unfortunates,  and  work 
out  some  definite  plan  that  we  can  look  to  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  withdrawn  these  other  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  not  the  work  covered  by  those  estimates 
be  included  in  the  new  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  study  of  that  sewer  system  was  made  by 
engineers  (see  H.  Doc.  1298,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  and  we  want  to  take 
care  of  those  flood  waters  that  come  off  of  the  two  mountains,  the 
west  and  north  mountains,  and  that  sanitary  sewer  system  and  this 
drainage  system  is  a  development  that  is  needed,  as  I  understand  it, 
as  shown  by  that  preliminary  investigation,  and  they  are  entirely 
independent  of  whet  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  beautifying  and 
generally  improving  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  these  people  regardless 
of  the  civil  service.  Have  you  nobody  in  the  Government  service 
who  could  make  an  investigation  of  this  character  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  think  we  could  do  it  better  if  we  could  go  outside 
of  the  civil  service;  that  is,  do  work  of  this  kind  better  by  going 
outside  of  the  civil  service  and  getting  an  engineer  and  architect. 

The  Chairman.  This  contemplates  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
money  eventually,  does  it  not  i 

Mr.  Mather.  It  contemplates  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
plans;  yes.  It  contemplates  the  preparation  of  preUminary  plans, 
and  then  Congress  can  decide  whether  it  will  adopt  the  plans  or  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  making  these  com- 
prehensive plans  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $10,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  are  the  annual  revenues  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  One  of  the  largest  sources  of  revenue  of  any  of  the 
parks  or  reservations  is  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  got  $36,000  in  1910;  $118,000  in  1911,  although 
that  included  about  $82,000  for  the  sale  of  Government  lands. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  all  of  your  lots? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  and  I  wish  we  had  not  sold  so  many  of  them  in 
a  way;  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  retained  them  all. 
In  1912  we  had  revenues  amounting  to  $35,000;  in  1913,  $40,000;  in 
1914,  $38,000;  in  1915,  $37,000;  and  in  1916  the  estimate  is  $37,000. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  money  is  expended  on  the  reservation, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  unallotted  balance  of  $70,228 
at  the  present  time. 

HORSE8  AND  CARRIAGES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  authority  to  expend  $500  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  a  horse-drawn  passenger  carrying  vehicle 
for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  in  the  manage- 
ment thereof.     What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Well,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  allot  a  vehicle  of  that 
character  to  the  sxiperintendent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  one  right  along? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Acker.  He  has  a  vehicle  that  belongs  to  the  Government, 
which  he  uses  in  going  around  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  the  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Always. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  he  not  keep  on  having  one?  He  has 
never  come  to  Congress  for  it  before. 

Mr.  Acker.  That  was  purchased  out  of  the  revenues,  and  prior  to 
the  time  that  provision  was  put  in  the  bill  we  did  not  come  to  Congress 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  Chairman.  Which  provision  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  provision  requiring  reports  to  be  made  as  to 
passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  make  this 
specific  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Because  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill  requiring  reports  to  be  made  as  to  the  purchase,  maintenance  or 
repair  of  passenger  carrying  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  apply  to  this  vehicle  at  all. 

Mr.  Acker.  That  was  the  construction  that  the  department  put  on 
it,  and  this  being  a  permanent,  indefinite  appropriation,  we  thought 
we  had  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  to  expend  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  this  vehicle  right  along? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  you  did  not  get  this  authority  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  Acker.  That  was  not  applicable  to  last  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Arkansas.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  carriage  and  two 
horses  have  been  ordered  to  Washington,  and  are  they  not  here  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  No,  sir.  The  two  horses  were  ordered  here,  but  they 
were  returned. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  what  purpose  were  they  ordered  here  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Well,  the  department  thought  they  could  make  better 
use  of  the  two  horses  here  than  they  could  down  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  they 
needed  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  horse-drawn  vehicle  I  have  reference  to  is  the  one 
he  usually  uses  to  go  around  to  the  various  bathhouses  in  the  city, 
and  the  two  horses  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  refers  are  the  horses  that 
were  attached  to  a  very  large  barouche  which  is  used  down  there  for 
general  purposes  of  conveying  visitors  to  the  reservation  and  around  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Were  tnose  horses  shipped  here  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  About  the  middle  of  May,  1915. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  then  shipped  back  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  They  were  returned;  yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  barouche  also  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  carriage  remained  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Whj  were  the  horses  shipped  here  ?    They  be- 
longed to  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir;  out  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Interior 
Department  for  any  use  except  at  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  were  they  used  here  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  They  were  used  here  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
department  carriages. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whose  carriage  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  carriage  which  is  usually  used  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  remain  here? 
Mr.  Acker.  I  think  they  were  here  about  six  months,  somewhere 
along  there,  six  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  matter  with  them  ? 
Mr.  Acker.  Well,  I  think  one  of  them  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  Chairman.  Has  any  other  property  pm-chased  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  been  brought  to  Washing- 
ton for  use  by  the  department  ? 
Mr.  Acker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  To  whom  was  the  expense  charged,  if  you  know,  of 
bringing  that  span  of  horses  here  and  shipping  them  back  again? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  expense  of  bringing  them  here  was  charged  to 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  department  and  the  expense  of  taking 
them  down  there  was  charged  to  the  reservation  fund,  as  they  were 
going  back. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost? 

Mr.  Acker.  I  think  it  cost  about  $200,  although  I  am  not  certain 
about  that. 
Mr.  Mondell.  Each  way  ? 
Mr.  Acker.  One  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  driving  horses  has  the  department? 
Mr.  Acker.  I  do  not  handle  that  and  I  would  not  like  to  say, 
but  I  could  find  out. 
The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  and  put  the  number  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Acker.  I  will  do  so. 

The  department  now  has  six  horses.  At  the  time  the  team  of 
horses  from  Hot  Springs  was  shipped  to  Washington,  the  department 
had  but  four  horses  which  coma  be  used  and  the  team  from  Hot 
Springs  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  team  no  longer  serviceable. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  us  see  about  this.  Are  you  going  to  buy 
another  one  or  is  this  for  the  maintenance  of  this  team? 
Mr.  Acker.  This  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  team  there. 
Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  need  any  authoritv  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  team  you  alreadv  have.  That  provision  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill  was  to  prevent  the  buying  of  new  vehicles  without 
direct  authority  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Acker.  jBut  we  placed  that  construction  upon  it,  and  out  of 
abundant  caution  we  thought  we  would  estimate  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  vou  going  to  maintain  that  team,  as  you 
do  not  make  any  provision  for  it  here  ? 
Mr.  Mondell!  This  is  it,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Gillett.  It  says  "  vehicle '';  it  does  not  say  *'team.'' 
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Mr.  Acker.  That  is  the  vehLle,  however;  the  one  the  superin- 
tendent uses;  it  is  the  vehicle  in  use  by  the  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  there  Ls  another  vehicle  used  to  draw 
visitors  around? 

Mr.  Acker.  Well,  that  is  the  vehicle  to  which  these  horses  were 
driven. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  back  there  now? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  maintain  that  team  1 

Mr.  Acker.  That  vehicle  Wt.s  put  in  good  condition  last  year, 
before  this  law  went  into  efcect,  and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  there 
will  be  any  necessity  for  making  any  ropairs  to  it  lor  a  year  to  come. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  want  to  state  that  I  rode  in  that  vehicle  when  I  was^ 
down  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  horses  were  there  when  you  got  there '? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  were  horses  to  the  vehicle,  yes.  I  think  those 
horses  were  not  there,  but  they  went  there  since. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  only  for  the  repair  of  the  vehicle,  $500  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  repair  and  maintenance  of  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Well,  the  rubber  tires  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it,  a  buggy  ? 

Mr.  Ackers.  No  ;  it  is  quite  a  largo  bi.rouche. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  $500  a  yei^r  to  keep  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  No  ;  that  was  to  cover  repairs  on  that  vehicle  and  on 
the  other  vehicles  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  only  one  here. 

Mr.  Acker.  At  the  time  this  estimate  was  prepared  and  submitted 
there  was  not  but  one  vehicle  there;  that  carriage  was  not  in  use 
because  the  horses  were  not  there  and  could  not  be  driven  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  the  $500  is  simply  to 
cover  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  one  vehicle. 

Mr.  Acker.  That  is  to  cover  the  repairs  of  that  one  vehicle;  yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Could  you  not  buy  a  pretty  good  vehicle  for  $500  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Of  course,  you  could,  but  we  do  not  expect  to  use  all 
of  that  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  why  did  you  ask  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  We  thought  we  might  use  it,  and  we  felt  it  was  best 
to  have  a  little  more  than  not  enough. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Out  of  what  appropriation  do  you  maintain  the 
horses  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Thev  are  paid  for  out  of  the  revenues. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  would  not  the  same  law  apply  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  vehicles? 

Mj.  Acker.  Because  the  law  only  applies  to  passenger-carrying 
vehicles;  it  does  not  apply  to  horses. 

SANITARY  8EWBR  8Y8TEM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Sanitary  sewer  system:  For  la"  or  and  material  for  perfecting  a  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  the  installation  ana  operation  of  an  experimenul 
purification  plant,  and  providing  purification  tanks  in  connection  with  such  system, 
as  set  forth  m  House  Document  Num'^ered  Twelve  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  third  session,  $96,595. 
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Mr,  Mather.  That  is  an  estimate  which  was  put  in  two  years  ago, 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  no  action  was  taken  on  it  at  that  time. 
It  was  the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sledge  Tatum,  of  the  Geological  Survev,  who  made  an  investigation 
as  to  the  need  of  such  a  system.  A  full  report  on  it  was  made  to 
Congress  at  that  time,  and  we  are  simply  reviving  that  same  estimate 
at  this  time  and  asking  that  Congress  appropriate  this  money  for  a 
complete  sewage  system.  The  city  of  Hot  Springs  is  located  right 
between  these  moimtains^  and  the  city  gets  the  flood  waters  that  come 
down  from  those  mountains,  particularly  since  we  have  improved  the 
roads  there  and  built  our  culverts  and  run-offs.  That  results  in 
bringing  down  a  great  deal  of  water,  which,  as  I  understand,  requires 
some  consideration,  as  we  are  simply  turning  it  loose  on  the  city. 
This  whole  sewage  and  drainage  plant  is  to  reUeve  the  city  of  the 
burden. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  arrangment  by  which  the  city  is  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  there  is  no  plan  by  which  the  city  is  to 
contribute  any  portion  of  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  of  any  city,  where  water  runs  down 
from  the  mountain  and  into  the  city,  that  does  not  have  to  provide 
a  proper  sewage  system  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  this  is 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  do  something  that  belongs  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Mather.  No.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  Congressman 
Taylor  to  say  a  word  on  tnat,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  he  is  more 
familiar  with  the  situation  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  the  law  is  that  you  have  to  take  care 
of  the  surface  waters  that  come  onto  your  city. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  a  good  deal  of  this  comes  from  the  springs. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  spring  water  at  all;  this  is  mountain 
water. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mountain  water  and  spring  water,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  it  is  not  the  spring  water  that  they 
are  tryins^  to  take  care  of;  it  is  the  rain  water,  ttie  flood  water.  Have 
you  anvthing  else  to  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  I  haviB  not.  I  am  not,  of  course,  familiar  with 
all  of  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Acker  a  Question.  I  notice 
the  law  says  that  no  money  shall  be  appropriated  lor  the  purchase  of 
a  vehicle  as  you  say,  and  then  it  says  that  no  money  snail  be  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance,  repair,  or  operation  of  a  passenger-car- 
rying vehicle.  Do  you  not  thmk  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  horses  is  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  No;  we  did  not  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  the  purpose  of  this  law 
and  that  it  was  not  meant  to  just  cover  repairs  to  the  carriage  ?  I 
think  you  had  better  consider  that  when  you  make  your  next  estunate. 

Mr.  Acker.  When  we  submit  the  next  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Congressman  Taylor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  M.  TATLOB,  A  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONQBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  ABKANSAS. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  want  to  submit 
a  few  remarks  about  the  Hot  Springs  Park,  not  onfy  because  it  is  in 
my  congressional  district  and  in  my  State,  but  because  it  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  the  most  wonderful  cura- 
tive waters;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  self- 
sustaining  park,  I  am  told,  in  the  United  States — the  only  one.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  storm  waters  from  the  mountains  on  the 
reservation  be  kept  on  ot  the  avenue  that  runs  down  by  these  famous 
springs  and  bathhouses.  The  chairman  does  not  seem  to  iinder- 
stancT  the  situation.  Here  is  the  west  mountain  [indicating],  and 
here  is  the  end  of  the  gorge  [indicating],  and  storm  water  comes 
down  in  a  tremendous  volume;  it  comes  down  into  the  city,  into 
the  bathhouses,  and  into  the  hoteb  on  the  reservation.  It  could 
be  easily  kept  away  and  off  of  the  valley  by  proper  sewerage  and  car- 
ried into  the  Ouachita  River.  If  you  gentlemen  have  never  been  to 
Hot  Springs,  I  say  to  you  that  in  appearance  its  principal  avenue 
resembles  somewhat  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington.  Here  are 
the  Hot  Springs  Mountains  over  here,  and  over  thSre  are  the  west 
mountains  [indicating].  On  the  east  mountains  are  located  the  hot 
waters,  and  on  the  west  mountains  are  the  wonderful  mineral  cold 
waters.  Now,  a  great  number  of  people  visit  Hot  Springs  every  year — 
by  the  thousands.  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  irom  the  report 
oi  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation.  Dr.  Parks,  a  most  excel- 
lent gentleman  and  a  fine  physician: 

During  my  incumbency  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  rules  and  r^ulations 
prescribed  for  the  different  bathhouses,  and  I  may  add  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion I  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  managers  in  so  doing.  I  feel  ^e  m 
saying,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Hot  Springs  has  the  finest  bathing  facili- 
ties to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  There  has  been  expended  within  tne  past 
four  years  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  million  dolli^  in  bathhouses  and 
equipment — -— 

I  have  been  told,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  Fordyce  bathhouse, 
recently  constructed,  is  the  finest  bathhouse  to  be  foimd  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  a  bathhouse  constructed  by  the  conces- 
sionnaires  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  under  lease  from  the  Government,  and  it  is 
on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  [reading]: 

which  includes  the  installation  of  the  most  scientific  and  improved  methods  as  well 
as  complete  and  sanitary  equipment  for  1  athing.  The  total  receipts  of  the  1  ath- 
houses  for  the  fiscal  year  have  1  een  $200,629.21,  which  is  approximately  a  decrease 
of  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  but  this  is  not 
attri  uted  to  a  decrease  in  the  popularity  of  this  resort,  but  rather  to  the  depressed 
condition  which  is  existing  throughout  the  country  on  account  of  the  European 
war.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  lathhouses  have  been  1144,878.20,  and  the  net 
profits  are  given  as  $57,936.49. 

There  [pointing  to  a  painting]  is  a  splendid  representation  of  the 
Hot  Springs  Mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  bathhouses,  some  of  the 
bathhouses  [indicating],  and  they  extend  up  and  down  the  avenue 
on  the  East  Mountain  side. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  About  25,000,  and  the  city  is  largely  built  below 
the  reservation.  There  are  911  acres  in  the  reservation,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  engineers. 

There  were  given  480,227  paid  baths,  1,812  complimentary  baths,  25,988  free  baths 
at  the  Government  free  bathhouse,  and  1,670  free  baths  at  the  Levi  memorial  bath- 
house, making  a  total  of  609,697  baths  given  in  Hot  Spring  >)athhouses  during  tlie 
past  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  there  are  some  excellent  hos- 
pitals there,  not  only  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals,  but  the  Jewish 
people  maintain  a  splendid  hospital,  ana  the  Catholic  sisters  have 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  that  there  is  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  into  these  hospitals  go  these  hot  waters,  where  the  afiSicted  are 
bathed.  The  hotels  for  caring  for  the  visitors  from  abroad  and  from 
everywhere  are  magnificent.  One  of  the  hotels,  I  believe,  has  about 
1 ,000  rooms  with  outside  exposure.  All  of  these  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  lar^e  hotels,  have  the  hot  springs  baths  connected.  You 
simply  get  into  an  elevator  and  go  right  down  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  not  these  hotels  protect  the  town  by 
proper  sewerage  and  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yon  1  rr.rd  Mr.  Mother  remark  awhile  ago  that  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs,  a  little  city,  as  it  may  be  callod,  has  morepau- 
pers  dumped  on  it  than  any  city  in  tHis  Union  of  its  size.  Tnese 
suflForing  people  come  there  because  they  know  those  hot  springs 
belong  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  beg  and 
borrow  money  to  come  there  to  get  life,  and  when  they  get  there 
they  can  not  get  away.  The  Government  does  not  give  money  to 
these  people,  and  they  are  dumped  on  the  good,  charitable  people 
of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  I  wish  to  say  one  other  thing  to  you 
gentlemen:  Several  years  ago  Hot  Springs  morally  had  a  rather  bad 
reputation.  They  had  gambling  there,  and  they  had  liquor  seUing 
there,  but  the  morals  oi  that  city  are  as  fine  to-day  as  any  in  the 
Union.  Not  a  drop  of  liquor  can  be  sold  there  on  or  off  the  reser- 
vation, and  not  a  game  of  gambling  can  be  had  at  all.  Washington's 
morals  are  nothing  as  compared  with  the  morals  of  Hot  Springs. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  prevail,  and  the  city  of  Hot  Springs 
has  as  fine  a  citizenship  as  can  be  found.  Its  men  and  women  are 
big  hearted,  and  care  lor  these  poor  distressed  people  who  come  to 
that  city  to  take  the  baths.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  could  see  the 
cures  made  of  these  unfortunates  who  are  bathed  in  those  wonderful 
waters,  which  scientists  say  are  radioactive.  We  have  there  the 
great  mountain  valley  kidney  water,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
eople  who  come  from  your  chairman's  own  State  and  the  city  of 
few  York,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  cured  at  Hot  Springs.  These  won- 
derful cold  mineral  waters  are  on  sale  in  every  city  in  the  Union. 
You  can  go  down  on  F  Street,  in  Washington  City,  and  buy  it,  and  it 
is  said  it  actually  cures  Bright 's  disease. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  this  does  not  happen  to  be  on  the  reservation,  why 
should  not  the  city  provide  the  sewerage  and  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  flood  water  comes  from  moimtains  on  the  reser- 
vation, flows  down  the  valley  immediately  fronting  the  hot  springs 
and  bathhouses,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  want  taken  care 
of.  If  you  gentlemen  could  go  there  and  take  21  baths,  you  would 
come  back  as  spry  as  boys.     I  myself  spend  three  to  four  weeks  every 
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year  of  my  life  in  Hot  Springs  and  I  see  what  is  being  done  tliere  in 
relieving  suffering  humanity.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  add  any. 
thing  to  what  Secretary  Mather  has  said  other  than  to  express  my 
interest  in  his  program.  He  knows  what  the  needs  are  and  has  told 
you,  and  Mr.  Acker,  who  is  present,  is  perfectly  familiar  with  what 
should  be  done.  He  has  been  there  on  several  occasions  and  knows 
all  about  what  we  have  there  and  what  we  need  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  all  this  business  eoes  on  there  and  there  is  this 
tremendous  demand  for  these  baths,  I  can  not  understand  why  the 
receipts  of  the  Government  are  only  $36,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  because  that  is 
Government  business.     I  am  talkmg  about  something  else. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  not  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Officials  of  the  Interior  Department  tell  me  it  is. 
Now,  I  want  to  tell  vou  about  that  horse  ana  carri^e. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  We  can  look  after 
that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  that  is  a  more  bagatelle.  Now,  we  have 
requests  which  come  before  the  committee  I  am  on — Rivers  and 
Harbors — and  I  heard  my  genial  friend,  Mr.  Borland,  make  a  mag- 
nificent speech  before  this  committee  asking  for  help  for  his  river  in 
Missouri,  but  here  is  presented  a  case  involving  dymg  and  suffering 
humanity  all  over  the  United  States,  and  people  who  come  to  xls  from 
beyond  the  seas  get  the  benefit  of  this  great  water.  You  can  see  them 
registered  there  every  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  print  in  the  hearings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  who  will  vote  upon  tnis  question  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  on  pa^es 
10  to  14. 

GOVERNMENT  FREE   BATHHOUSE. 

The  Government  free  bathhouse  has  been  operated  during  the  past  year,  in  acror  J- 
ance  with  the  arts  of  Congress  of  December  16,  1878.  and  March  2,  1911,  for  the  use  of 
the  indigent,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Batha  given  at  the  Government  free  bathhouse  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

Total  number  of  applications  for  free  baths .• 9, 073 

Number  of  applications  refused 38:5 

Number  of  tickets  issued  to  white  males 5, 445 

Number  of  tickets  issued  to  white  females 817 

Number  of  tickets  issued  to  colored  males 1,  ^^\ 

Number  of  tickets  issued  to  colored  females 80*» 

Total  number  of  tickets  issued 8,  69<) 

Baths  given  to  white  males 71,  5711 

Baths  given  to  white  females 11»  04o 

Baths  given  to  colored  males. 29, 8<»<» 

Baths  given  to  colored  females 13, 49S 

Total  number  of  baths  given  during  year 125, 9^ 

Average  number  of  persons  bathed  daily 412 

LEO   N.    LEVI   MEMORIAL   HOSPITAL   AND   BATHHOUSE. 

This  building  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  November  1, 1914,  on  which 
date  the  hot  water  was  turned  on  for  the  use  of  the  bathhouse.  This  is  a  modern  hixs- 
pital  structure,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000. 

The  bathhouse  is  modern  in  every  detail  and  is  operated  exclusively  as  a  charitable 
institution,  as  the  rules  of  the  association  prohibit  the  taking  of  any  perwin  who  ha.« 
means.     It  is  nonse-tarian,  and  any  worthy  person  can  be  admitted  provided  he 
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<;  implies  with  prescribed  reauirementfi.    A  staff  of  able  physicians  give  their  services 
free  of  charge  for  the  benent  of  the  institution. 

The  annual  report  from  the  Levi  memorial  bathhouse  shows  that  from  November 
1,  1914,  to  June  :J0,  1915,  there  were  given  1,670  baths  at  a  total  cost  to  the  association 
of  $1,153.90,  although  I  believe  from  a  perusal  of  the  report  that  some  of  this  expense 
is  chargeable  to  the  Wspital  rather  than  to  the  bathhouse.  It  is  an  extremely  harcf  mat- 
ter to  arrive  at  the  exact  expenses  for  the  reason  that  the  two  departments  are  oper- 
ated as  a  whole. 

BATHHOUSES. 

During  my  incumbency  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  rules  and  regulations 

frescribed  for  the  different  bathhouses,  and  I  may  add  that  almost  without  exception 
have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  managers  in  so  doing. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Hot  Springe  has  the  finest 
bathing  facilities  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  There  nas  been  expended 
within  the  past  four  years  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  in  bathhouses 
and  equipment,  which  includes  the  installation  of  the  most  scientitic  and  improved 
methods  as  well  as  complete  and  sanitary  equipment  for  bathing. 

The  total  receipts  of  tne  bathhouses  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  $200,629.21,  which 
is  approximately  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year,  but  this  is  not  attributed  to  a  decrease.in  tne  popularity  of  this  resort,  but  rather 
to  the  depressed  condition  which  is  existing  throughout  the  country  on  account  of 
the  European  war.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  bathhousies  have  been  $144,878.20, 
and  the  net  profits  are  given  at  $57,936.49.  There  were  given  480,227  paid  baths, 
1,812  complimentary  baths,  125,988  free  baths  at  the  Government  free  bathhouse, 
and  1,670  free  baths  at  the  Levi  memorial  bathhouse,  making  a  total  of  609,697  baths 
given  in  Hot  Springs  bathhouses  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

On  March  1,  1915,  the  new  Fordyce  bathhouse  was  opened  to  the  public,  after 
ha\-ing  been  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  exceeding  $200,000. 

The  Hale  bathhouse  was  completely  remodeled  and  opened  to  the  public  January 
1.  1915.  To  reconstruct  this  house  cost  more  than  $50,000,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  cater  to  persons  desiring  baths  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  has  all  the  facilities  necessary 
for  sanitation  and  is  equipped  with  all  the  essentials  for  giving  the  baths.  However, 
it  lacks  many  of  the  accessories  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  higher-priced  houses. 

The  Arlington  and  Eastman  bathhouses,  which  were  reconstructed  last  year,  have 
been  kept  up  to  the  standard  and  run  in  keeping  with  the  hotels  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

The  Imperial  and  Buckstaff  bathhouses,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  three  years,  have  also  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  and  operated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  public  the  best  of  services. 

The  Maurice  bathhouse,  which  was  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  two  above 
mentioned,  has  submitted  plans  and  specifications  for  extensive  improvements,  which, 
w^hen  completed,  will  cost  approximately  $15,000.  These  plans  have  been  approved 
by  the  department  and  work  has  been  commenced.  This  is  a  first-class  bathnouse, 
operated  alon^  the  same  lines  as  all  the  other  bathhouses  charging  the  same  rate. 

The  Majestic  and  Moody  bathhouses,  the  former  having  been  rebuilt  three  years, 
ago  and  the  latter  over  a  year  ago,  are  both  first-class  bathnouses,  in  good  condition, 
well  kept,  and  operated,  in  connection  with  their  respective  hotels,  in  a  manner  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  Great  Northern  bathhouse  was  closed  to  the  public  May  13,  1915,  this  being 
the  date  on  which  the  lease  expired. 

The  Hot  Springs  bathhouse  was  closed  to  the  public  September  30,  1914,  the  lease 
having  expired  more  than  a  year  prior  to  that  date.  The  property  was  later  sold  by 
the  owners  to  the  Arlington  Ilotef  Co.,  and  the  expired  lease  has  therefore  not  been 
renewed. 

The  Rector  bathhouse  was  closed  to  the  public  June  30,  1915,  plans  having  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  department  last  November  for  the  remodeling  of 
this  bathhouse,  but  tnis  being  so  near  tne  beginning  of  the  season  the  lessee  was  given 
verbal  permission  to  continue  through  the  season,  which  was  done  and  the  bathhouse 
closed  on  the  above  date  in  order  tnat  the  same  might  be  remodeled  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  bathhouseis,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new  bathhouse, 
having  been  overhauled  about  a  year  ago,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  cater  to  the 
fitst-olass  patroni^i^e  which  the  infirmary  enjoys. 

The  Rockafellow  bathhouse,  which  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  Rockafellow 
Hotel,  also  enjoys  a  considerable  patronage  from  adjacent  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
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and  has  been  kept  in  good  condition,  having  been  repainted  and  renovated  throu^- 
out  just  prior  to  January  1,  1915. 

The  Aihambra  bathhouBe,  the  lease  of  which  expires  February  29,  1916,  is  operated 
at  a  moderate  price  in  order  to  cater  to  persons  not  desiring  to  pay  more  for  baths. 
This  bathhouse  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  but  it  will  probably  be  necessary  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  make  extensive  repairs. 

The  Qlhian  sanitarium  and  bathhouse  (colored)  was  completed  and  opened  to  the 
public  December  27,  1914,  although  it  was  expected  to  open  December  16,  1915. 
Water  rent  has  been  paid  from  that  date,  which  was  also  the  date  of  the  lease.  This 
is  a  good  house.  Considering  the  price  changed,  the  administration  of  baths  there 
will  compare  favorably  with  baths  given  in  other  low-priced  houses. 

The  Ozark  sanitarium  bathhouse,  while  a  small  one,  is  entirely  sanitary  and  operated 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  its  patrons.  The  lessee  had  intended  to  erect  a  sanato- 
rium in  connection  with  Uie  batnhouse,  as  was  the  case  before  the  fire,  but  as  yet  has 
not  fully  completed  Ms  arrangements. 

Three  of  the  four  remaining  frame  bathhouses  on  the  reservation,  the  Ozark,  Horse- 
shoe, and  Magnesia,  the  leases  on  which  have  long  since  expired,  have  been  given 
until  September  30, 1915,  to  prepare  and  submit  plans  for  the  construction  of  new  and 
modem  bathhouses  on  these  sites.  The  fourth,  the  Lamar  bathhouse,  is  the  best  of 
the  frame  houses,  and  has  until  December  31,  1916,  to  continue  on  its  present  lease. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  matter  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Supenor  bathhouse, 
plans  therefor  are  practically  matured  and  a  company  is  being  formed  for  the  purpoee 
of  building  on  the  Superior  bathhouse  site  a  sanitary  bathhouse,  to  cost  not  less  man 
$50,000,  to  operate  with  a  moderate  rate  for  baths  to  cater  to  peraons  desiring  baths  at 
popular  prices.  It  seems  at  this  time  that  the  rebuilding  of  this  bathhouse  is  practicalv 
assured,  as  the  plans  have  been  approved,  except  as  to  some  minor  details. 

The  Park  batnhouse,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  on  September  5, 1913,  has  not 
yet  been  rebuilt,  and  the  water  rent  thereon  has  been  remitted  imtil  December  31, 1915. 

Close  supervision  has  been  maintained  over  the  bathhouses  and  attendants  during 
the  past  year  and  frequent  inspections  have  been  the  means  of  improving  the  ser\'ice. 
The  bathhouse  managers  are  unaware  of  the  times  when  these  inspections  are  to  be 
made,  and  in  that  manner  can  be  seen  just  what  service  the  bathhouses  are  giving 
from  time  to  time  and  the  degree  of  cleanliness  maintained  at  all  times.  Advertising 
matter  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  has  been  eliminated,  and  altogether  it  is  believed  an 
entirely  satisfactory  condition  exists.  All  reports  made  by  the  bathhouses  are  full 
and,  complete,  and  the  records  in  this  oflace  are  valuable,  not  only  to  the  office 
but  to  persons  desiring  to  locate  friends  whose  address  otherwise  they  are  unable  to 
obtain. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  details  and  results  of  the  operation  of  the  bath* 
houses,  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  and  other  data  on  file  in  this  office. 

There  are  at  present  18  bathhouses  in  operation  in  Hot  Springs,  with  the  following 
rates,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  effect  therein: 

RaUs  at  bathhouses. 


Bathhouse. 


Aihambra 
Arlington. 
Buckstafl. 
Eastman. 
Fordyce.. 

Hale 

Horseshoe 
Imperial.. 
Lamar... 
Magnesia. 


Single 
bath. 

Course  of 

21  baths. 

SO.  40 

%7 

.65 

10 

.55 

10 

.55 

10 

.55 

10 

.40 

7 

.35 

6 

.45 

8 

.40 

7 

.40 

7 

Bathhouse. 


Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Osark 

Osark  Sanatorium 

Pythian  (colored) 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 


Single 
ba&. 


Course  of 
21  baths. 


SO.  50 
.55 
.45 
.35 
.40 
.25 
.45 
.40 
.45 


19 
10 

8 
6 
7 
4 

S 


Half  tickets  for  10  baths  are  sold  in  all  the  bathhouses,  and  quarter  tickets  for  5  baths 
are  sold  in  many  of  the  bathhouses  at  one-half  and  one-fourt*h,  respectively,  of  the 
rates  shown  a^  ove.  Also,  in  addition  to  the  rates  shown,  there  is  auniform  attendants' 
fee,  approved  Ly  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  15  cents  for  a  single  bath  and  $3  per 
course  of  21  baths,  which  fee  is  collected  by  the  bathhouse  manager  and  by  him 
accounted  for  to  the  attendant. 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  26  leases  of  hot- water  and  ground  privileges,  and  two 
have  l.een  discontinued,  as  shown  in  the  following  ta'  le: 


Hot-water  and  ground  leases. 


Name  of  bathhouse,  etc. 


A  Ihambra 

Arlington » 

Buckstafl 

Kastman » 

Fordyce  • 

Great  Northern  » 

Hale«» 

Horse  Shoe* 

Hot  Springs » 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Levi  Memorial  * 

Magnesia* 

Majestic> 

Maurice 

Moody  > 

Ozark* 

Osark  Sanatorium 

Park  »• 

Pythian  »• 

Rector" 

Rockafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  ^ 

Superior  " 

Waverly  «• 

Horse  Pool  •>« 

Arlington  HoteL  ground  lease 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  Ob- 
servatory, ground  lease. 


Lessee. 


Alhambra  Bathhouse  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Buckstaff  Bathhouse  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

S.  W.  Fordyce 

Mrs.  Fannie  G.  Williamson 

Emily  M.  Roots 

D .  Fellows  Piatt 

C.  H.  V.  &  O.  M.  Smith 

Chas  N   Rix 

M.  C.  Tombler  and  G.  IL  Buckst^! 

Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  As- 

elation. 

Chas.  B.  Piatt 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Maurice  B  ath  Co 

Nicholas  M.  Moody 

W.  S.  Sarrells  and  F.  B.  Latta 

Ozark  Sanatorhim  Co 

Garland  Hotel  Co 

Knights  of  Pjrthias  (colored) 

Ellas  W.  Rector 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Superior 

Robt.  Proctor  and  R.  A .  Simpson. . 

New  Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Simon  Cooper 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Hot  brings  Mountain  Observatory 

Co. 


Tubs. 


Date  of  lease. 


18  I  Mar. 
68  '  Mar. 
31  Jan. 
64  May 
30  Jan. 
17  May 
25    Jan. 

Jan.. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 


30 
16 
27 
30 
5 


13 
15 


30  Jan. 


23 
29 
16 
26 
10 
47 
10 
12 
18 
10 


Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

May 

Dec. 

Apr. 

July 

Feb. 


16    Sept. 

20     Mar. 

2  '  Oct. 

....    Mar. 

Sept. 


17 
13 
16 
16 


15 
24 
18 
21 


1914 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1912 
1915 
1895 
1903 
1912 
1897 
1914 

1805 
1913 
1912 
1910 
1904 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1904 
1901 
1914 
1896 
1883 
1912 
1914 
1913 


Expiration. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

Sept. 

May 

Dec. 

Apr. 

June 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Sept. 


29, 1916 
3, 1932 

31. 1931 

12. 1932 
31,1934 
15,1915 
31, 1934 
31,1909 
31, 1912 

31. 1931 
31, 1916 
31,1924 

31,190» 

31. 1932 

31. 1931 
30,1920 
31,1913 
16,1922 

12. 1932 
15, 1924 
15, 1914 
30, 1916 
31,1924 
14,1906 
23,1913 
17,1917 

4,1932 
1,1923 


^  Water  used  in  private  bathrooms  in  portion  of  tubs  leased. 

s  Completed  and  opened  for  business  Mar.  1, 1915,  replacing  Palace  bathhouse. 

»  I.«ase  expired  and  bathhouse  closed  May  15, 1915. 

4  Remodeled  and  opened  for  business  Jan.  1, 1915. 

6  Lease  submitted  but  not  yet  executed. 
*  Tenants  holding  over. 

7  Lease  discontinued  and  bathhouse  closed  Sept.  30, 1914. 
s  Completed  and  opened  for  business  Nov.  1, 1914. 

«  Destroved  by  fire  Sept.  5, 1913. 

10  Completed  and  opened  for  business  Dec.  16, 1914,  replacing  Crystal  bathhouse. 

11  Closed  for  repairs  June  30, 1915. 

IS  Negotiations  now  pending  for  issuance  of  new  lease  to  Superior  Bathhouse  Co.;  bathhouse  closed  Mar. 
31.1911. 
>'  Destroyed  bv  fire  Jan.  23, 1910. 
>«  Water  sufficient  to  supply  2  tubs. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  two  buildings  shown  here  are  not  yet  erected. 
They  are  nothing  but  old  frame  bathhouses.  These  are  the  con- 
templated plans  of  the  concessionaires  for  a  new  building  and  the 
same  architect  is  the  architect  for  both  buildings,  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  two  go  up  together  and  practically  complete  the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  buck  or  stone  buildings  i 

Mr.  Mather.  These  are  brick  buildings. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  kind  of  roof  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  tile  roof.  This  is  the  Fordyce  bathhouse  and 
this  is  the  Maurice  bathhouse  and  this  is  the  Buckstaff  bathhouse, 
all  of  which  are  erected.  These  two  intermediate  bathhouses  when 
once  built  will  complete  the  scheme  and  make  an  excellent  showing. 
We  are  working  with  the  concessionaires  to  have  this  type  of  build- 
ing go  up,  and  as  soon  as  possible  abandon  these  old  wooden  build- 
ings and  replace  them  with  these  higher  chiss  buildings. 

Mr.  Tayix)R.  There  are  46  springs  behind  this  bathhouse. 
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Mr.  Mather.  The  main  Government  bathhouse  is  behind  this 
building. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Mv  point  is  that  if  these  waters  are  so  wonderful 
that  people  come  there  from  all  over  the  world,  why  should  they  not 
pay  tne  expense  of  keeping  them  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  rich  do.  The  well-to-do  people  are  paying  35 
cents  a  bath. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  you  want  the  Government  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  this  is  for  the  absolutely  poor  people,  to 
help  them  so  far  as  the  baths  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  This  drainage  work  is  not  for  the  poor  alone;  it  is 
for  the  rich  as  much  as  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  to  keep  up  the  bathhouses  and  all  these  things 
here  which  on  account  of  these  great  floods  are  now  filled  with  water. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  why  should  not  those  people  who  are  using 
the  baths  pay  to  keep  them  up  instead  of  having  the  Government 
do  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  should  go  down  there  would  you  feel  that 
you  would  be  obligated  to  improve  property  which  people  have 
leased  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course,  that  enters  into  their  charge.  They 
charge  enough  to  pay  for  keeping  the  grounds  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  the  water  this 
high  [indicating]  on  top  of  the  beautiful  asphalt  streets  there.  The 
people  who  live  there  are  not  able  to  do  it  and  the  people  who  come 
there  pay  for  the  baths. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  the  hotels  are  able  to  do  it  and  they  chaise 
the  people  who  come  there  enough  to  get  the  money  back..  * 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  paying  a  big  rent:al  to  the  Government  for 
the  privilege  of  building  that  hotel 

Afr.  Mather.  There  is  only  one  hotel  on  the  reservation  and  that 
hotel  pays  $10,000  a  year  to  the  Government. 
.  The  Chairman.  It  has  1,000  rooms  in  it  and  is  doing  a  tremendous 
business. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  Eastman,  which  is  off  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  picture  we  see  before  us  a  pic- 
ture of  a  part  of  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  it  is  called  the  East  Mountain. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  of  the  buildings  shown  in  the  picture  are 
now  erected  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  All  but  the  two  central  buildmgs.  The  ones  which 
have  been  erected  are  the  Fordyce,  on  the  left  of  the  red  roof;  the 
Maurice,  on  the  very  final  edge  of  the  picture;  and  the  Buckstaff,  on 
the  right-hand  edge  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  Uttle  Greek  temple  up  in  the  hills 
there  on  the  left  of  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  East  Mountain. 
That  was  constructed  sbme  time  ago  by  the  department.  There 
is  a  little  band  stand  there  and  those  steps  lead  up  to  the  band  stand. 
If  we  are  really  going  to  make  an  endeavor  to  beautify  this  place 
and  have  it  developed  anythirg  like  on  the  basis  of  the  European 
spas 

The  Chairman  (interposmg).  Who  suggested  doing  anything  like 
that?     Where  did  the  idea  originate  that  this  place  should  be  put 
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in  condition  so  that  it  would  excel  any  European  resort  ?  Where  did 
that  idea  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  that  is  the  idea  which  has  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  Hot  Springs  people  themselves  and  has  been  my  own  idea 
since  the  investigation  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  first  time  that  has  been  suggested 
here. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  will  tell  you  where  the  suggestion  first  came  from . 
It  came  from  Secretary  Hitchcock.  When  Scretary  Hitchcock  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  Hot  Springs  and  he  had  an  architect  from  New  Yorlc  lay 
out  a  scheme  of  dev^opment  there  which  was  in  a  measure  following 
the  hne  of  development  of  the  German  baths  Uke  Nauheim. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  having  another 
investigation  made.  It  has  been  investigated  several  times  and 
plans  or  schemes  have  been  prepared  and  now  you  want  $10,000  to 
employ  a  lot  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  particular  study  was  made  by  a  man  who  had 
not  been  on  the  groxmd.  If  we  are  really  going  to  have  anything 
of  that  kind  developed  there  and  developed  anytning  Uke  the  Euro- 
pean baths,  on  a  large  scale,  we  ought  to  spend  a  Utile  money  inves- 
tigating it  properlv.  After  that  investigation  is  made  it  is  up  to  us 
later  to  go  into  the  question  of  whether  we  want  to  make  a  large 
expenditure  or  not.  We  are  asking  for  a  relatively  smaU  amount 
now. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  first  determine  whether  we 
want  to  go  into  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  if  so,  then  go  ahead; 
and  if  not,  not  make  the  investigation.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
sensible  way.  We  know  that  if  this  investigation  is  made  it  will 
result  in  plans,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  involve  a  very  large  expendi- 
ture. Unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  expendi- 
ture, we  ought  not  to  make  any  investigation.  That  would  soem  to 
be  the  sensible  plan. 

Mr.  Mather.  Why  not  make  a- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Why  spend  $10,000  when  there  is  no 
intention  to  make  an  enormous  expenditun"  here  to  simply  be  able  to 
sav  that  it  is  finer  than  some  German  batlis. 

^Ir.  Mather.  There  are  a  lot  of  attractions  around  a  spot  like  that 
and  there  has  been  very  little  done  in  the  way  of  beautifying  the 
mountains  around  there.  A  good  deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
landscape  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  mountains  are  beautiful  without  being  spoiled 
by  a  lot  of  landscape  work. 

Mr.  Mather.  Possibly  the  Casino  idea  might  be  carried  out  here  the 
same  as  we  have  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  spending  $10,000  for  a  complete  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Secretary,  now  much  money  have  you  now  on 
hand  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $70,000  of  unexpended  funds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  sanitary  sewer- 
age system  and  the  storm  drainage  system  should  be  carriedf  out,  in 
your  opinion,  along  the  Unes  of  the  investigation  already  made  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  my  idea. 
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Mr.  MoxDELL.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  change  in  those  plans  in 
connection  with  the  further  investigation  which  you  have  suggested  ( 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  think,  in  any  event,  you  would  carry  out  that 
work  as  it  has  been  planned  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  believe  that  work  should  be  carried  out.  We  made 
a  complete  investigation  of  that  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  report 
which  Congress  has  not  yet  acted  upon. 

The  Chairman.  It  refused  to  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  I  am  doing  the  right  thing  to  revive  that 
request. 

The  Chairman.  But  Congress  declined  to  make  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  was  passed  over  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  reiused  to  act. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  was  very  proper  that  I  should  bring  it  up 
again  at  this  time  for  you  to  reconsider  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  overflowing  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury you  think  we  must  find  some  way  to  spend  our  money;  is  that 
the  idea  of  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Senate  did  not  refuse  to  act. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  put  that  in  and  let  it  stand  on 
its  merits. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  department  and  not 
the  attitude  of  yourself  personally  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I  want  to  bring  out.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  secured  in  the  urgent  defi- 
ciency bill  about  the  privilege  of  the  superintendent  being  employed 
in  the  field,  and  we  simply  ask  for  similar  provision  by  wnich  ne  can 
have  a  force  of  men  witii  him. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  statement  of 
the  force  you  have  in  mind  and  the  cost,  so  there  will  be  something 
definite  as  to  the  amount. 

ASSIGNMENT   OF   PAY   BY   FIELD    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes.  There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  bring  out, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  permit  employees  in  the 
several  national  parks  and  national  monuments  employed  in  the  field  to  make  align- 
ments of  their  pay,  luider  such  reijulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  during  such  time  as 
they  may  be  employed  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  very  serious  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Marshall  explain  that  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  same  provision  you  gave 
the  Geological  Survev.  (See  sundry  civil  act,  June  30,  1906,  'M 
Stat.,  727.) 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  and  that  is  the  only  service  which  has  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  conditions  in  the  field  work  in  the  National 
parks  are  practically  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  Geological  Survey. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  the  same  in  the  national  parks  as 
they  are  in  the  survey  where  the  men  are  out  of  touch  with  all  com- 
munication and  make  these  assignments  to  cover  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence.    You  have  not  that  situation  in  anv  of  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Suppose  we  are  repairing  the  Tioga  Road  and  have 
a  crew  of  men  up  there  and  they  want  to  leave. 

These  men  usuallv  have  no  money  and  if  they  are  given  food  on  a 
per  diem  basis  or  t^ey  borrow  money  from  the  foreman  to  get  any 
kind  of  supplies  they  can  not  of  course  pay  the  foreman  until  their 
salary  checKS  arrive.  Now  if  those  men  decide  to  leave  the  work, 
their  checks  are  sent  to  their  new  addresses  and  the  foreman  has  no 
way  to  get  the  money  he  has  advanced  to  the  men.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  vou  will  allow  the  same  provision  you  gave  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  the  men  will  sign  over  their  pay  checks  to  the  foreman 
who  gives  them  the  difference  in  cash  ana  both  are  fullj^  protected 
and  there  is  no  confusion  or  chance  for  dishonesty  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly expedite  the  national  park  work  as  it  has  the  field  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  that. 
You  make  it  apply  to  all  your  employees  and  the  conditions  are  not 
at  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  simply  offer  that  provision  because  I  have  been 
in  the  Geological  Survey  27  years  and  know  how  well  it  has  worked 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  the  Geological  Survey  expeditions 
are  not  at  all  in  the  same  category  as  the  employees  in  the  national 
parks? 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  think  that  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  think  we  have  the  same  conditions  in  the  national 
park  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  that  same  condition  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  or  in  the  Yosemite  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  Yosemite 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Wliy  is  there  any  necessity  for  these 
men  to  assign  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  can  best  describe  that  by  stating  a  condition 
which  occurred  there  last  year.  A  man  was.  employed  on  the  road 
work,  and  his  time  was  up.  lie  wanted  to  get  his  money  and  leave 
the  park.  Under  the  present  s\^tem  he  could  not  get  the  money, 
because  it  would  necessitate  payment  by  check,  ana  he  could  not 
wait  that  long  in  the  valley  without  funds.  He  appUed  to  the  party 
having  the  concession  for  general  store  privileges  in  the  park,  who 
advanced  him  the  amount  due  him,  less  about  10  per  cent.  You 
can  not  hold  a  laborer  on  the  construction  of  a  road  in  the  national 
parks  any  more  than  you  can  a  teamster  in  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  I  can  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  chance  of  connision  or  em- 
barrassment to  the  Government. 

clerical   services   in   WASHINGTON,   D.   C, 

Mr.  Mather.  An  estimate  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  Secretary 
Lane  looking  to  the  providing  of  funds  for  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent   of   national   parks   and   necessary   Clerical   help  in 
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Washington  in  the  administration  of  the  parks  service.     The  full 

text  of  his  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  7,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  At  the  present  time  there  are  13  national  parks  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  the  total  area  of  which  comprise  over  4,600.000 
acres.  These  national  parks  have  been  set  aside  by  Congress  at  various  times  since 
1872  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ai)propriations  made  for  protection  and  improvement  of  these  parks  and  reve- 
nues derived  from  concessions  and  privileges  granted  therein  are  expendable  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  However,  the  laws  are  not  altogether  uniform  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  revenues  and  appropriations. 

Each  of  the  parks  is  a  separate  and  distinct  unit  for  administrative  purpoees,  and 
in  supervising  same  it  has  been  customary  to  provide  a  superintendent  for  each,  who 
resides  in  the  park,  together  with  sufficient  employees,  both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary, to  look  after  the  protection  and  improvement  thereof.  The  work  of  preparing 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  parks,  contracts,  and  licenses,  and  considering 
all  questions  of  law,  as  well  as  disbursement  of  moneys,  is  handled  through  a  small 
force  of  employees  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

With  a  view  to  securing  a  more  effective  administration  of  the  parks,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  in  1914  to  provide  for  a  general  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  who  could  go  from  park  to  park  and,  after  inspecting  same,  plan 
proposed  improvements  in  roads  ana  bridges  and  give  personal  supervision  to  the 
various  employees  therein,  his  compensation  being  paid  from  the  appropriation:* 
and  revenues  of  the  several  parks  under  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasurr 
dated  June  3,  1914,  copy  herewith:  and  this  course  was  piu^ued  with  the  result  that 
many  improvements  were  effected  in  handling  park  work. 

Experience,  however,  of  over  a  year  under  this  new  system  demonstrated  the 
advisability  of  dispensing  with  a  general  superintendent  naving  permanent  head- 

3uarter8  away  from  Washington  andf  providing  for  a  superintendent  to  be  in  the  field 
uiing  the  time  when  work  can  be  best  prosecuted  in  the  parks,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  Washington,  where  he  would  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  department 
and  its  policies  and  render  aid  in  the  preparation  of  park  estiniates,  and  theit-hy 
be  in  a  position  to  explain  such  estimates  to  the  several  appropriation  comniitieeH, 
etc.  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stat.,  256),  the  8u^>er- 
intondent  of  parks  being  a  field  officer,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  length  of  time 
he  would  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  in  W^ashington.  This  situation  should  be 
remedied  by  appropriate  legislation. 

As  these  parks  have  become  more  popular  with  the  traveling  public  the  acti\aties« 
therein  have  increased,  and  commensurate  with  such  increase  the  volume  of  work 
now  handled  in  the  Secretary  s  office  has  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  pro\'iedon 
should  be  made  for  an  increase  in  the  clerical  force,  thereby  relieving  in  a  great  meas- 
ure those  persons  who  handle  the  park  work  from  consideration  of  other  departmental 
business.  In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  better  administration  of  the  parks  and 
the  work  connected  therewith  I  have  to  recommend  that  Congress  include  tne  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  to  wit: 

"There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  several  appropriations  for  protection,  im- 
provement, and  manj^ement,  etc.,  of  the  various  national  parks,  including  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  as  well  as  from  the  revenues  from  privileges,  etc.,  in  the  national 
parks  and  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  judgment  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  expended  in  employment  of  com- 
petent persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  and  other  necessar}'  ex- 
Senses  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  national  parks  and  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation,  including  expenses  of  travel  incident  to  the  transferring  of  emplovees 
from  one  park  to  another  and  of  park  supervisors  in  conferring  with  the  superintendent 
of  national  parks;  a  detailed  statement  of  such  expenditures  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  foregoing  authorization  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  specifi- 
cally repealed  by  Congress." 

It  was  not  practicable  to  include  this  in  the  regular  estimates  of  the  department  for 
1917,  as  a  final  determination  upon  the  matters  herein  presented  was  only  recently 
concluded. 

There  are  hereto  appended  excerpts  from  mjr  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
department  for  1915,  giving  detailed  information  in  relation  to  the  various  national 
parks. 

I  have  to  request  that  these  papers  be  forwarded  to  Congreae  for  early  consideration. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treasury. 
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Subsequently,  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1916,  making  appropria- 
tions to  supply  further  urgent  deficiencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  and  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  tne  following 
legislation  was  enacted  by  Congress  on  the  suDJect: 

There  is  appropriated  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  from  the  several  appropriations  for  protection,  improvement,  and  manage- 
ment, and  so  forth,  of  the  various  national  parks,  including  the  Hot  Spring  Reserva- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  revenues  from  privileges,  and  so  forth,  in  the  national  parks 
and  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  his  judgment  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  expended  in  employment  of  the  super- 
intendent of  national  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  national  parks  and 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation;  a  detailed  statement  of  such  expenditures  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

This  le^slation  does  not  provide  for  any  additional  clerical  help 
and  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  present  fiscal  year.  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  suggest  that  in  order  to  provide  for  adequate  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  national  parks  the  following 
paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  sundry  civil  bill: 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  several  appropriations  for  protection,  im- 
provement, management,  and  so  forth,  of  the  various  national  parks,  including  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation,  as  well  as  from  the  revenues  from  privileges,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  national  parks  and  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  such  sum  or  sums  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  judgment  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  expended  in 
the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  national  parks  and  other  competent  persons 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  national  parks  and  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
including  expenses  of  travel  incident  to  the  transferring  of  employees  from  one  park 
to  another  and  of  park  supervisors  in  conferring  with  the  superintendent  of  national 
parks:  Proiided,  however,  That  not  exceeding  $20,000  shall  be  expended  for  payment 
of  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  amount  suggested  to  be  appropriated,  $20,000,  will  enable 
the  department  to  pay  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent  of 
parks  and  to  employ  such  clerical  help,  including,  draughtsmen,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  nandle  the  business  pertaining  to  the  parks. 

At  present  the  superintendent  of  national  parks  has  no  assistance 
at  all.  The  Secretary's  office  force  are  all  busily  engaged  with  their 
regular  work  and  the  national-park  matters  are  crowded  on  them  as 
aoclitional  work.  The  natural  result  is  that  practically  al?  matters 
pertaining  to  the  national  parks  are  not  given  the  carelul  attention 
they  demand.  The  large  mcrease  of  the  automobile  travel  in  the 
national  parks  demands  some  kind  of  auto  guide  maps  and  the  Secre- 
tary's office  has  no  one  on  its  force  who  is  competent  to  do  the  work 
and  the  superintendent  hasn't  the  time  to  make  the  maps  personally. 

There  are  a  great  many  estimates  to  make,  classification  of  expendi- 
tures, contracts  with  the  concessioners,  a  large  correspondence  with 
the  several  parks,  and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  the  public 
for  information  regarding  the  parks  generally.  The  demand  for 
bulletins  of  general  information  is  most  urgent  and  at  present  only  a 
few  facts  can  be  thrown  together  for  lack  of  a  force  to  give  the  proper 
thought  and  time  to  such  work  on  important  and  most  necessary  data. 

I  am  asking  lor  only  what  I  feel  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time. 
There  has  to  the  present  time  been  no  organization  at  all  to  handle 
national-park  matters,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  national  parks 
are  to  be  economically  and  efficiently  administered  there  must  be  a 
small  efficient  corps  to  begin  with.     I'h^  superintendent,  eight  clerks. 
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one  draf  tsman,  and  two  messengers  is,  I  think,  the  least  number  that 
will  give  the  desired  result. 

I  have  not  stated  the  salaries  to  be  paid,  as  I  think  that  should  be 
left  to  the  superintendent  and  allow  him  to  get  the  b^t  persons  be 
can  and  adjust  the  rate  of  compensation  aJRer  trying  them  out.  i 
policy  I  think  that  will  certainly  give  the  most  efficient  results. 

The  entire  number  of  clerks  may  not  be  needed  and  the  full  amount 
of  $20,000  may  not  be  used,  but  I  request  that  you  grant  my  request 
and  have  confidence  in  the  department  and  put  us  on  trial,  ii  you 
please,  and  a  strict  account  will  be  rendered  to  Congress  at  the  next 
session  and  I  assure  you  that  my  first  thought  will  be  eflBciency  and 
economy. 


Tuesday,  March  21,  1916. 

GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

STATEMEITT  OF  DS.  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  SUPEBIFTEVDEFT. 
ACCOMPANIED  B7  MR.  M.  SAiraER,  DISBITBSIHO  AOEVT. 

SUPPORT,   CLOTHING,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  support,  clothing  and  so  forth  for  the  Gorern- 
ment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  appropriation  is  $285,250,  and  the 
estimate  is  the  same.     What  is  the  nmnoer  of  patients  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  within  one  or  two  of  thirty-one  hundre«i 
patients  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  have  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Last  year  the  average  was  3,032. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  lower  now  than  we  have  been  at  any  time  for  a 
number  of  months.  We  have  been  up  as  high  as  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  odd. 

Mr.  Sanger.  The  average  number  of  patients  so  far  this  year  i^ 
3,119. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  unexpended  balance  last  year  i 

Dr.  White.  Only  a  nominal  one. 

Mr.  Sanger.  It  was  less  than  $100. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  contemplating  some  reorganization? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  we  are,  especiallv. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  providing  for  some  medical  internes 
instead  of  junior  assistants. 

Dr.  White.  There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  We  make  practi- 
cally all  of  our  appointments  to  the  medical  staff  as  internes  and  then 
promote  them.  When  we  have  internes  we  do  not  have  so  many 
juniors  and  when  we  have  juniors  we  do  not  have  so  many  intemt^. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  in  those  different  grades  is  a  fluctuat- 
ing number  all  the  time. 

Dr.  White.  Yes;  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  a  clinical  director  at  S2,000. 

Dr.  White.  We  have  not  one  just  at  the  present  time  but  we  have 
had  one  in  the  past.  There  is  nothing  in  this  list  here  which  we  either 
have  not  at  the  present  time  «r  have  not  had  in  the  past. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  district  patients  as  well  as  Federal  pa- 
tients ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  District  patients  have  you  ? 

Dr.  White.  About  1,500;  about  half  of  them  are  District  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  them  ? 

Dr.  White.  $240  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  every  item  of  cost  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes;  that  was  changed  by  this  committee  two  or 
three  years  ago.  We  used  to  charge  $220  which  was  the  basis  upon 
-which  the  appropriation  was  made.  As  a  result  of  a  hearing  beiore 
you,  it  appearing  that  such  appropriations  as  roadways,  walks, 
grading,  and  repairs  were  not  prorated  against  the  District  patients, 
it  was  so  ordered  and  we  have  oeen  doing  that  since  then. 

MOTOR-DRIVEX   PASSENGER   VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  include  the  word  ''pur- 
chase" with  reference  to  the  item  of  $1,750  for  motor-propeUed  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles.     You  have  now  two  automobiles? 

Dr.  White.  I  have  one  automobile.  There  are  two,  but  the  other 
one  is  used  up.  That  used  to  be  used  by  the  purchasing  agent,  and 
that  machine  is  worn  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  buy  a  car  or  to  operate  a  car  ? 

Dr.  White.  As  it  reads  here  it  is  for  both  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  It  is  proposed  to  exchange  the  old  one  and  pay  the 
difference  for  a  new  one,  if  we  can ;  that  is  what  is  intended. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  get  a  new  car? 

Mr.  Sanger.  To  get  a  new  car  for  the  old  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  car  is  the  one  which  you  are  using 
now? 

Dr.  White.  It  is  a  Columbia  electric. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  one  which  it  is  proposed  to  exchange  ? 

Dr.  White.  That  is  also  a  Columbia  electric. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  obtain  the  current  right  at  your  place? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost  new? 

Dr.  White.  I  can  not  tell  3^ou  what  they  cost  new,  because  the 
Columbia  Co.  which  made  these  two  machines  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness.    Mr.  Sanger  tells  me  that  the  last  one  cost  $1,654. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  of  $1,750  includes  operation  as  well  as 
purchase  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

HORSE-DRAWN    PASSENGER    VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  Yifu  also  ask  for  authority  to  expend  not  exceed- 
ing $8,000  for  operation  of  16  hoi-se-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
for  the  general  hospital  business  and  official  use  of  the  superintendent. 
What  is  the  character  of  these  vehicles  ? 

Dr.  White.  They  are  a  number  of  carriages  and  horses  used  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  "  They  are  used,  among  other  things,  for  taking 
patients  out  riding  and  tney  are  also  used  for  bringing  official  visitors 
to  the  hospital,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  ministers,  ana  consulting  sur- 
geons, and  also  for  going  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  money  and 
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for  all  sorts  of  general  purposes.     Those  are  carriages  which  been  in 
the  hospital,  I  do  not  know  how  long,  but  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  horses  have  you  ? 

Dr.  White.  There  are  16  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
,  Mr.  Sanger.  There  are  47  horses  for  all  purposes,  for  farming  and 
all  other  purposes,  and  they  are  used  interchangeably  where  needed. 
There  are  six  horses  used  altogether  for  carrying  out  patients  each 
day  and  giving  them  au-ings. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  horses  are  used  for  driving  as 
distinguished  from  work  purposes.     How  many  are  carriage  horses  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  The  others  are  work  horses  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  That  condition  has  not  varied  for  yeai*s  and  years. 

Mr.  Sanger.  There  are  fewer  carriage  horses  now  than  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Sanger.  The  street  cars  run  now  past  the  institution  and  it  is 
cheaper  in  bad  weather  to  send  hospital  employees  to  town  just  for  a 
car  ticket,  than  to  keep  horses  and  carriages  for  that  purpose. 

EXPENSES   OP  ATTENDING   MEETINGS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  not  exceeding  $1,000  to  defray  the 
superintendent's  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  visiting  other  insti- 
tutions, attending  scientific  meetings  and  congresses,  and  public 
meetings  in  the  interests  of  mental  hygiene  and  allied  subjects. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  put  in  there  because  I  am  requested  very  fre- 
quently to  go  here  and  there  to  speak  or  to  read  papers  or  to  attend 
committee  meetings  and  all  sorts  of  things  all  over  tne  country,  and  I 
have  to  refuse  a  considerable  number  of  them  simply  because  it  is  too 
expensive  for  me.  I  practically  only  go  when  my  raUroad  fare  is 
paid,  and  yet,  of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  represented  at  these 
various  meetings.  For  instance,  they  have  been  after  me  for  several 
years  to  come  to  Chicago  in  June  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
alienists  and  neurologists.  I  have  never  been  because  that  belongs  in 
the  group  of  trips  which  I  do  not  hardly  feel  I  can  afford.  I  am  going 
next  month  to  New  Orleans  to  the  Medico-Psychological  Association 
meeting.  I  go  at  my  own  expense,  and  it  wUl  cost  me  anywhere  from 
$100  to  $150,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  almost  essential.  It 
is  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  oi  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  of 
the  entire  North  American  Continent,  and  most  of  the  States  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  superintendents  and  sometimes  the  members  of  the 
staff  who  can  be  spared  to  attend  those  meetings.  I  have  been  going 
for  many  years  to  all  these  things  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  spent 
probably  a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  doing  just  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  board  of  visitors  requested  the  Secretary  to  put  this 
item  in  to  relieve  me  of  that  expense.  • 

EXCHANGE   OF   MACHINES,   EQUIPMENT,    ETC. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Authority  is  granted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  thereafter,  to 
sell  or  exchange  condemned  typawriting  machines,  laundry  machinery,  and  oilier 
equipment,  applying  the  proceeds  therefrom  to  replacing  new  equipment  for  Uie 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
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YVTiydo  you  ask  for  this  provision  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  used  to  have  that  authority  absolutely  without  any 
question  until  we  ^ot  into  a  tangle  four  or  five  years  ago  on  a  specific 

Eroposition,  and  since  then  it  is  questionable  and  we  want  to  either 
ave  it  or  not  have  it,  and  we  want  to  know  where  we  stand  in  the 
matter.     The  authority  has  been  granted  since  then. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  for  some  specific  purpose  ? 
Dr.  White.  It  was  more  particularly  with  relation  to  some  laundry 
machinery. 

Mr.  Sanger.  The  last  time  you  granted  it  it  was  general  and  not 
specific. 

Dr.  White.  But  the  department  had  an  idea  that  the  provision 
which  occurred  in  the  last  sundry  civil  bill  was  not  general  but 
specific  legislation  for  that  particular  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  for  some  special  purpose  ? 
Dr.  White.  We  had  then  the  particular  problem  of  some  laundry 
machinery;  but  we  idways  used  to  have  a  slush  fund  which  Congress 
never  took  away  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  given  general  authority  about  the  dis- 
position of  wastes  of  different  kinds  ? 
Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  talk  about  "other  equipment,"  that 
might  be  very  comprehensive. 

Dr.  White.  That  clause  was  always  interpreted  to  mean  prac- 
tically anything.  For  example,  when  we  wanted  to  exchange  old 
machinery  for  new  we  always  felt  we  had  a  right  to  turn  in  the  old 
machinery  for  what  we  could  get  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  to  dispose  and  apply  the 
proceeds  of  what  character  of  material  now  ? 

Dr.  White.  W^ell,  very  few  things — rags  and  old  waste  iron,  jimk, 
grease,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Sanger.  ITiat  is  the  act  of  1882  and  includes  useless  and  waste 
articles  and  supplies  not  needed. 

Dr.  White,  ne  used  to  sell  swill  uiitU  the  District  prohibited  us 
from  it.  They  say  we  have  got  to  give  it  to  the  District  contractor 
for  nothing. 

ANXIAL   bulletin    AND   A    PUBLICATION    FOR    PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman  (reading): 

Authority  is  ^nted  for  the  publication  of  an  annual  bulletin  of  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  by  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital,  and  also  a  periodical  for 
distribution  among  the  patients,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  charged  to  appropriation  for 

Jublic  printing  and  binding,  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
une30,  1917. 

Dr.  White.  The  hospital  has  pubhshed  from  time  to  time  scientific 
matters,  and  previous  to  last  year  we  had  been  publishing  a  scientific 
bulletin  every  year  for  five  years.  The  department  permitted  us  to 
do  that  and  paid  for  it  out  of  their  appropriation,  but  since  then 
they  have  not  Deen  able  to  afford  to  let  us  nave  that  amount  of  monej-. 

Mr.  Sanger.  Congress  stopped  that  by  a  provision  which  said  that 
no  pamphlet  should  be  puruished  unu^ss  specially  authorized  by 
Cor^ess,  except  in  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pubhsh  an  annual  publication? 
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Dr.  White.  We  got  out  a  bulletin  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  co^  ? 

Dr.  White.  My  recoUectio  i  is  it  cost  approximately  $800  each 
year.  We  pubUsned  an  edition  of  about  500,  and  that  is  about  what 
it  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  it  ? 

Dr.  White.  It  was  the  scientific  research  work  done  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  hospital,  and  it  was  distributed  to  other  public  institu- 
tions of  like  character. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  publication  mentioned  in  this 
item. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  publication  to  distribute  especially 
among  the  patients.  A  great  many  institutions  have  periodicals  of 
one  sort  ana  another  which  they  distribute  among  the  patients.  In 
most  of  the  institutions  such  periodicals  just  contain  the  news  of  the 
hospital.  It  is  my  belief  such  a  periodical  can  be  put  to  very  practical 
useiulness.  In  such  a  large  institution  with  over  3,000  patients  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  some  more  direct  means  of  communication 
between  the  medical  office  and  the  individual  patient  than  we  often- 
times have.  We  oftentimes  have  special  problems  in  the  wav  of 
treatment  we  want  to  reach  the  patients  with,  just  like  a  publicity 
movement  on  the  outside,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  For  example. 
there  is  the  problem  of  work.  The  average  patient  is  not  going  to 
work.  He  tninks  any  effort  to  get  him  to  work  is  an  imposition: 
that  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  a  whole  lot  of  that  sort  of  thine. 
Now,  we  could  discuss  all  that  type  of  questions  in  a  periodical  which 
went  to  the  patient  and  help  to  adjust  the  patient  to  cooperation 
with  the  medical  office,  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  patient;  in 
other  words,  this  has  a  therapeutic  effort  back  of  it 

(Sanaple  of  such  a  leaflet  is  attached  as  an  exhibit.) 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  such  a  publication  ? 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  think  $1,000  a  year  would 
be  ample  to  cover  it;  at  any  rate,  if  we  were  permitted  to  use 
$1,000  we  could  keep  within  it  because  we  simply  do  not  have  to 
publish  a  thing  of  this  sort  at  any  specific  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  it  proposed  to  publish  it  ? 

Dr.  White.  I  would  probably  pubhsh  it  not  oftener  than  once  a 
month  and  it  would  be  onlv  a  small  sheet.  If  it  proved  out  that 
with  $1,000  we  could  publish  a  little  publication  of  16  pages  once  a 
month,  it  might  be  administratively  desirable  to  publish  8  pages 
twice  a  month  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  require  any  additional  employees  ? 

Dr.  White.  No;  the  editing  and  everything  will  be  aone  by  the 
medical  officers.  Of  course,  I  presume,  under  the  law  it  would  have 
to  be  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  printing  over 
there  is  pretty  expensive. 

BUILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS,  REPAIRS,  ETC. 

The  Chacrman.  For  general  repairs  and  improvements  for  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  $55,000. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  the  same  appropriation  we  have  had  right 
along  for  some  little  time.     There  is  notning  new  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  plant  ? 
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Dr.  White.  Between  four  and  a  half  and  five  million  dollars. 

Xlie  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  are  there? 

Dr.  Whfte.  Sixty-six.     The  value  of  the  buildings  is  $3,486,365.96. 

The  Chairman.  Vo  you  make  the  repairs  yourself  or  have  them 
done  by  contract? 

Dr.  White.  We  practicaDy  make  all  of  them  ourselves.  Of  course, 
occasionallv  we  might  have  to  put  in  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  plumbing  and  we  might  draw  a  contract  for  a  thing  of  that 
sort,  but  mostly  the  relaying  of  floors  and  the  putting  on  of  new 
roofs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  we  do  ourselves. 

ROADWAYS,   GRADING,   AND  WALKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  roadways,  grading,  and 
walks,''  $5,000. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  the  same  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Eight  miles  of  roads  and  an  equal  number  of  miles 
of  walks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  roads  ? 

Dr.  White.  The  roads  are  macadam  roads  and  the  walks  are 
cement  walks,  although  some  of  them  are  brick. 

NEW   FENCE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  a  new  fence,  to  be  avail- 
able until  used,'*  $14,000. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  the  old  story  that  we  come  along  with  every 
year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  fence? 

Dr.  White.  It  is  worse  than  that  now  [showing  photographs]; 
that  is,  this  picture  was  taken  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  it  has 
mostly  fallen  down  now,  so  that  there  is  very  little  fence  at  all.  Here 
is  the  situation:  On  that  side  of  Nichols  Avenue,  behind  that  fence, 
are  some  seven  buildings  that  accommodate  approximately  500 
patiejits.  Those  patients  are  on  a  big,  open  plateau  with  nothing 
to  separate  them  from  the  public  highway,  and  right  along  here 
[indicating]  is  the  district  of  Congress  Heights,  which  is  getting  more 
and  more  thickly  populated  all  tne  time.  Now,  two  evils  result  from 
that  situation — one  is  that  the  patients  get  out  and  wander  in  the 
inhabited  territory  and  the  other  is  that  the  people  who  are  in  the 
Heights  wander  into  the  grounds,  both  of  which  are  evils.  Within 
the  past  three  or  four  years  it  has  so  happened,  on  something  like 
three  occasions,  that  male  patients— these  are  all  men — ^have  made 
what  apparently  was  going  to  be  an  assault  on  some  female  child.  It 
did  not  eventuate  in  anytning  actuaUy  happening,  other  than  fussing 
with  the  child,  the  child  getting  scared  and  running  home,  but  that 
upsets  the  whole  district.  That  means  that  we  have  got  to  either 
lock  our  patients  up  more  than  they  ought  to  be  locked  up,  or  else 
we  have  got  to  have  something  to  separate  the  general  institution 
from  the  general  population.  There  really  ought  to  be  that  kind  of 
a  separation  for  the  welfare  both  of  the  community  and  of  the 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  fence  do  you  propose? 
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Dr.  White.  If  we  build  the  fence  ourselves,  we  shall  build  a  fence 
with  cement  posts  every  6  or  8  feet,  and  then  on  top  of  those  cement 
posts  we  will  put  a  simple  iron  fence;  just  as  simple  as  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  MonIdell.  How  nigh  a  fence  would  you  build  ? 

Dr.  White.  About  8  feet.  We  have  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
people  out  as  much  as  keeping  the  patients  in,  because  there  are  any 
number  of  children  about  and  we  can  not  keep  these  youngsters  out: 
they  play  in  there.  We  have  our  subway  there  and  we  have  had  to 
carefully  protect  it  so  that  they  would  not  fall  into  it  and  break  their 
necks.  It  is  a  vicious  thing  to  have  the  population  mixed  up;  we 
try  to  take  care  of  it  as  best  we  can,  but  we  really  need  some  such 
protection. 

Mr.  Sanger.  There  are  5,770  feet  of  fence  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  all  along  the  highway  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  That  is  along  Nichols  Avenue  oetween  Nichols  Are- 
Bue  and  Hamilton  Road  and  on  Hamilton  Road. 

Dr.  White.  Nichols  Avenue  runs  along  here  [indicating],  and  there 
is  a  road  that  cuts  off  that  way  [indicating]  which  limits  the  southern 
end  of  the  grounds. 

shop  and  storehouse  building. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  shop  and  storehouse  building,  to  be  avail- 
able untU  used  Jt24,755." 

Dr.  White.  We  have  asked  for  that  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this? 

Dr.  White.  The  electrical  department  was  originally  housed  in  the 
basement  of  Howard  Hall.  Howard  Hall  is  our  prison  building. 
When  we  got  an  appropriation  to  put  a  wall  around  Howard  Hall  we 
had  to  put  the  electrical  department  out  and  they  are  now  being 
housed  in  a  building  that  we  nad  to  take  the  patients  out  of  in  order 
to  give  that  department  room.  If  we  get  a  shop  building  we  will 
simply  use  the  buildilig  that  is  now  used  for  the  electrical  department 
for  better  purposes  than  it  is  now  being  used  for.  We  have  got  to 
have  a  shop  building;  we  now  have  the  electrical  men  housed  in  a 
shop  but  the  place  ^ere  they  are  working  is  much  better  suited  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Chairman,  What  would  you  do  with  the  building  where  they 
are  now  working  ? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  we  are  going  to  put  in.  in  the  main,  large  linen 
rooms,  for. the  care  of  the  linen  throughout  the  institution,  and  also 
work  rooms  to  increase  our  industries,  our  manufacturing  industries. 
We  have  not  gotten  those  anywhere  near  the  development  that  we 
hope  to  have  them,  and  we  want  to  increase,  as  far  as  possible.the 
manufacturing  of  the  things  which  the  hospital  uses. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  this  building? 

Dr.  White.  It  is  to  be  of  cement  construction  and  is  to  be  a  typical 
shop  building.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  to  be  about  130  or  140 
feet  long,  something  of  that  sort;  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  dimen- 
sions ;  we  have  tentative  plans  drawn. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stories  ? 

Dr.  White.  One  flight  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  two  stories  ? 
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Dr.  White.  Yes.  It  is  to  be  used  not  only  as  a  shop  building  for 
the  electricians  but  also  as  a  storehouse.  We  have  a  storehouse 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  used  for  food  supplies  and  dry  goods. 
Now,  this  building  would,  in  addition,  be  a  storehouse  for  all  of  the 
electrical  supplies,  electrical  and  mechanical  supplies,  and  would  be 
an  adjunct  of  the  main  storehouse. 

Mr.  Sanger..  That  was  also  recommended*  by  the  members  of  the 
efficiency  committee  when  they  recently  visited  the  institution  m 
connection  with  the  installation  of  a  cost  system. 

GATE   HOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^*For  gate  house,  to  be  available 
until  used,  $8,000.'' 

Dr.  White.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  [indicating  on 
photograph],  where  thousands  of  people  come  every  year.  Now,  tnere 
IS  not  any  place  there  for  anybody  to  get  out  of  the  snow  or  out  of  the 
rain  while  waiting  for  the  cars,  wnich  only  run  every  15  minutes,  and 
there  is  no  public-comfort  station  for  them.  There  ought  to  be  an 
adequate  cover  to  protect  the  people  who  come  and  go  from  the 
weather;  there  ougnt  to  be  a  public-comfort  station  there,  and, 
naturally,  in  connection  therewitn,  there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  the 
man  who  keeps  the  gate  to  live  in.  If  you  remember  that  1,500  of 
our  patients  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  many  visitors  we  have  to  the  patients,  irrespective 
of  the  business  matters  that  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  proposed  building? 

Dr.  White.  A  brick  building  with  red  tile  roof,  so  as  to  fit  in  with 
the  other  buildings.     We  built  all  of  this  thing  ourselves  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  building  do  you  contemplate  ? 

Dr.  White.  Oh,  just  enough  for  the  gateman  and,  perhaps,  his 
wife  to  live  in,  four  or  five  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  give  us  some  more  definite  informa- 
tion. 

^Ir.  Borland.  Have  you  a  gateman  now  ? 

Dr.  White.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  he  on  duty  night  and  day  ? 

Dr.  White.  Just  during  the  daytime;  but  we  have  another  gate 
that  has  a  gatehouse  where  the  gateman  lives;  but  that  is  the  old 
gatehouse,  and  when  the  new  portion  of  the  hospital  was  built  all  of 
the  business  was  deflected  from  that  old  gate  to  this  new  one. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  expect  to  transfer  the  man  to  the  new  gate  ? 

Dr.  White.  No;  we  have  a  gateman  at  each  gate.  Large  numbers 
of  visitors  come  to  the  old  gate  because  a  large  number  of  patients 
are  at  that  end,  and  it  would  necessitate  their  walking  nearly  half  a 
mile  if  they  came  in  here  [indicating].  Besides  the  gateliouse  there 
ought  to  be  out  here  [indicating]  a  shelter.  This  is  Nichols  Avenue 
[ijulicating];  right  in  front  of  here  [indicating]  there  "should  be  a 
shelter  for  people  to  stand  under  and  one  which  would  protect 
them  from  the  weather,  and  there  should  be  a  public-comfort  station 
there.     The  whole  will  cost  only  $8,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  do  yoxi  figure  it  will  cost  $8,000?  Eight 
thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  land,  will  build  a  pretty  good 
n^sidence,  will  it  not  ? 
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Dr.  White.  Well,  this  is  for  the  building,  for  the  protection 
outside  and  the  public-comfort  station,  practically  three  things. 
The  way  I  get  at  that  is  to  tell  my  superintendent  of  construction 
what  we  i^ant  to  do  and  he  arrives  at  the  cost  for  me,  and  I  have 
put  in  his  figures  here.  That  is  the  way  we  get  at  it,  because  I  con- 
sider his  judgment  as  to  what  the  cost  ought  to  be  much  better 
than  mire.  1  have  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  details  of  such 
figures. 

BUILDING  FOR  HOSPITAL   STAFF   OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '*For  additional  buildings  for 
accommodation  of  the  hospital  staff  officers,  to  be  available  until 
used,  $25,000.'' 

Dr.  White.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  we  have  discussed  several 
times  before.  The  present  administration  building  of  the  hospital  has 
all  of  the  administration  offices  on  the  ground  floor;  then  it  has  two 
floors  above  that,  which  are  residence  quarters,  and  the  doctors,  their 
wives,  their  families,  their  maids,  live  up  there,  and  they  go  in  and  out 
through  the  oflSces  many  times  a  day,  and  it  is  a  poor  arrangement 
for  the  families  and  for  the  offices.  When  we  grow  a  little  larger  we 
are  going  to  need  some  of  that  room  upstairs,  and  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
to  have  the  officers  who  have  famines  provided  for  outside  of  the 
office  building,  where  they  have  no  freedom  during  office  hours  and 
where  the  whole  thing  is  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance.  As  time  goes  on, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  use  some  of  that  room.  This  construction  is 
about  what  they  put  up  for  army  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  Kve  in  the  administration 
building  ? 

Dr.  White.  In  the  neighborhood  of  30. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  building  proposed 
here? 

Dr.  White.  Something  about  like  what  they  have  at  the  Army 
barracks. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  so  many  different  kinds  of  buildings. 

Dr.  White.  Well,  a  double  buUding  of  two  floors  with  two  families 
in  each  building,  four  families  in  a  double  building. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  building  to  accommodate  four  fam- 
ilies? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  either  two  single  buildings  or  one  double 
building;  I  do  not  think  that  would  make  much  difference. 

ELECTRIC   ELEVATORS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  electric  elevators,  to  be 
available  until  used,  $3,675." 

Dr.  White.  That  item  is  put  in  to  cover  the  replacement  of  ele- 
vators which  have  been  condemned  by  the  District  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  the  buildings  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes;  one  of  them  is  in  the  laundry  and  the  other  one 
is  in  the  main  kitchen;  it  is  a  food  elevator  that  is  absolutely  worn 
out  and  dilapidated,  and  the  one  in  the  laundry  has  certain  elements 
of  danger  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  elevators  are  there  ? 

Dr.  White.  This  refers  to  those  two  elevators,  one  in  the  main 
kitchen  and  one  in  the  laundry. 
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IMPROVING   ICE   PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^*For  moving,  enlarging,  and 
remodeling  ice  plant  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery, 
to  be  available  until  used,  $19,000." 

Dr.  White.  Some  of  our  ice  machinery  is  worn  out  and  will  shortly 
have  to  be  replaced  anyway,  and  in  replacing  it  we  think  that  we 
can  improve  conditions  very  much  by  cnanging  its  location.  Since 
the  ice  machinery  was  put  in  its  present  location  we  have  abandoned 
a  boiler  house  in  our  general  remodeling  of  the  power,  heating,  and 
lighting  plant,  which  %  yeiy  well  adapted  to  turning  OTer  i£to  an 
ice  plant;  and  the  present  location  of  the  ice  plant  is  poorly  adapted, 
because  of  temperature  conditions,  to  use  for  that  purpose.  So, 
>^'hen  we  get  our  new  machinery,  it  would  be  very  mucn  better  if  we 
could  turn  this  whole  thing  over  into  this  old  boiler  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ice  do  you  use  ? 

Dr.  WnrrE.  Six  tons  of  ice  and  12  tons  of  refrigeration. 

The  Chairman.  Per  day  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  which 
accounts  for  the  12  tons  of  refrigeration. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  your  present  plant  built? 

Dr.  Whfte.  Some  of  the  machines  that  are  in  use  there  have  been 
there  longer  than  I  have  been  there;  they  were  in  use  before  I  went 
there;  some  of  them  were  put  in  about  19  years  ago,  and  some  I 
have  put  in  since  I  have  been  there,  which  is  over  8  years  ago.  So 
that  those  older  ones  are  pretty  well  played  out. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  completely  equip  the  new  plant  i 

Dr.  White.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

RECLAIMED   LAND   ON   ANACOSTIA   RIVER. 

[See  p.  449.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

The  tract  of  land  abutting  the  Government  Hoepita]  for  the  Insane,  on  the  Anacostia 
River,  recently  reclaimed  under  the  authority  of  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is 
transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Dr.  White.  We  discussed  that  before.  That,  as  you  know,  is  the 
reclaimed  land  along  the  Anacostia  River  front,  which  is  in  front  of 
the  hospital  property.  Here  is  the  Government  Hospital  and  here  is 
the  reclaimed  area  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  river? 

Dr.  White.  The  river  is  out  here  [indicating  on  map].  Here  is  the 
Government  land;  this  is  the  site  of  the  present  land;  it  runs  prac- 
tically to  the  old  Baltimore  &  Ohio  switch  which  brings  in  our  freight. 
The  river,  before  this  was  reclaimed,  used  to  come  clear  up  to  here 
[indicating].  Now,  this  has  all  been  reclaimed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  nas  been  rented  out  to  private  owners  for  a  nominal  sum. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  owns  this  area  to  the  west  ? 

Dr.  White.  I  da  not  know  who  owns  it,  but  it  belongs,  I  think,  to 
the  War  Department.  That  is  also  reclaimed  land,  and  I  think  the 
War  Department  has  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  in  the  other  direction  the  land  is  also  reclaimed  ? 
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Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  it  is  conceived  that  this  ultimately  is 
going  into  a  parking  system,  but  it  looks  as  though  that  was  a  good 
ways  oflf. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  All  you  want  is  an  opportunity  to  use  that  land  * 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  why  the  necessity  of  any  transfer? 

Dr.  White.  Because  we  have  not  any  authority  to  use  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand  that,  but  what  if  you  were  given 
authority  to  use  it? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  that  is  all  we  want,  we  have  not  that  authority. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  all  of  this  reclaimed  land  is  under  the  jurisdit- 
tion  of  the  War  Department  is  it  not  better  to  retain  it  in  one  juris- 
diction, giving  you  an  opportunity  to  use  such  part  as  you  may 
desire  to  use  ? 

Dr.  White.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  vou  s^-o 
what  the  War  Department  has  done;  they  have  given  a  six-year 
lease  on  this  land. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  object  to  the  lessees  having  anv  of  the  land 
there  ? 

Dr.  White.  No;  but  they  are  farming  it  and  that  is  what  we  want 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  they  have  a  binding  contract,  a  transfer  of  jiLrbs- 
diction  would  not  effect  it,  but  if  they  have  not  a  binding  contract — 
but  simply  a  temporary  arrangement — you  can  get  jurisdiction  over 
it  by  some  arrangement  vrith  the  War  Department  without  trans- 
ferring authority  just  as  well  as  you  could  by  transferring  the 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  use  this  land  for  farming  purposes  ( 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  expect  that  we  can  use  it  until 
this  man's  lease  has  expired,  because  he  has  an  equity  in  it.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  this  situation.  This  land  was  practically  no  good  when 
it  was  turned  over  to  him  originally.  It  has  to  be  worked  for  two  or 
three  years  before  it  reaUv  becomes  at  all  valuable  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  let  him  work  it  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  and  get  it  in  good  shape  for  farming,  and 
then  take  it  away  from  him.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  his  equities 
should  be  observed,  but  when  the  lease  does  expire  we  can  make  much 
better  use  of  it  than  any  one  else,  and  it  should  be  turned  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  do  you  understand  that  this  lease  expires  ? 

Dr.  White.  In  a  couple  of  years,  or  in  three  or  four  years,  anyway. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  there  is  no  urgency  about  it  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is.  The  War  Department 
might  be  presumed  to  have  the  interest  of  the  Government  at  stake, 
but  tliey  leased  this  land,  and  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
It  was  all  done  before  we  knew  it,  and  we  were  absolutel}'  unable  to 
do  any  business  with  them  at  all.  They  ^vill  not  give  us  anything  at 
all.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  over  there  lookmg  over  the  situation,  and  he 
communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  while  Mr.  Garrison  was  in 
that  office,  trying  to  get  some  arrangement  with  them  about  it»  but 
they  would  not  do  anything.  Therefore,  unless  Congress  authorizes 
the  hospital  to  use  that  land,  we  will  not  get  it.  We  can  not  get  any- 
thing from  the  War  Department,  or  that  has  been  our  experience. 

Mr.  Sanger.  Thev  may  make  a  new  lease  of  it. 
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Mr.  M0XDEI.L.  My  recollection  is  that  when  Col.  Taylor  was  before 
the  committee  they  expressed  no  opposition  to  your  plan  for  utihzing 
the  tract. 

Dr.  White.  That  matter,  I  think,  probably  had  reference  to  some- 
thing else.  If  you  wiD  notice,  right  through  the  middle  of  that  tract 
there  runs  an  old  intake 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  No,  sir;  we  were  discussing  this  same 
farm  matter. 

Dr.  White.  Well,  we  can  not  utilize  it  while  this  man  has  a  lease 
on  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  we  can  not  give  you  authority  to  utilize  it 
labile  there  is  a  lease  on  it. 

Dr.  White.  We  do  not  ask  authority  to  do  that;  but  we  do  ask 
authority  to  use  it  when  this  man^s  lease  expires. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  should  come  before  this  committee  just  be- 
fore the  lease  expires  and  should  state  that  it  had  been  impossible 
tor  you  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department  to  use  it,  and 
that  the  War  Department  was  not  disposed  to  deal  with  3^ou,  then  we 
would  have  the  matter  squarely  before  us. 

Dr.  White.  I  think  that  is  true  to-day.  The  secretary  has  never 
been  able  to  get  any  satisfactory  understanding  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  any  farm  over  there  I 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  ground  do  you  farm  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  a  farm  of  376  acres. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  employ  men  to  do  the  farming  ? 

Dr.  White.  Wo  employ  some  men  and  a  number  of  the  patients 
work  on  the  farm.  Of  course,  that  is  where  we  get  the  best  of  the 
situation,  by  working  patient  labor.  That  is  where  it  is  economical 
and  advantageous  for  us  to  farm. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  advantageous  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  On  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  products. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  Do  you  pay  the  patients  anything  for  their  work 
on  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  that  your  farming  operations  show  a 
profit  after  paying  for  the  extra  labor  that  you  einpioy  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  the  products  raised  show  a  profit  over  the  cost 
of  the  extra  labor  employed  and  the  cost  of  tools,  machinery,  etc.  ? 

Dr.  White:  Yes,  sir;  our  farm  always  shows  a  profit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  find  the  farm  to  be  beneficial  in  connection 
with  the  institution  as  a  means  of  giving  the  people  employment  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  even  if  it  did  not  show  a  profit 
or  if  it  did  not  show  any  loss,  and  if  the  products  can  not  be  raised 
any  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  purchased  in  the  market,  the 
farm  is  still  a  profitable  thing  because  it  gives  employment  to  people 
who  ought  to  fee  employed.     It  is  good  for  them  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  mondell.  Do  you  find  a  considerable  number  of  people  dis- 
posed to  work  on  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  That  is  because  we  do  not  draw  at 
all  upon  the  fanning  commimities.     We  draw  about  half  of  our  pa- 
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tients  from  the  Army  and  the  other  half  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, so  we  do  h&ve  hard  work  to  get  people  qualified  to  work  on  the 
farm.  We  have  to  take  the  people-  and  break  them  in  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  they  show  a  disposition  to  do  the  work  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  do.  We  have  patients  em- 
ployed in  all  sorts  of  things. 

Ht,  Borland.  You  said  that  about  1,500  of  the  patients  are  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  general  patients  or  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  any  part  of  your  appropriation  for  expenses 
charged  up  against  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  Whfte.  Not  in  this  bill.  The  wav  that  is  met  is  by  rendering 
to  the  District  monthly  bills,  and  then  tne  District  comes  to  Congress 
and  gets  an  appropriation  in  their  bill  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  charged  for  tne  number  of  patients  that 
they  have  there  ? 

Dr.  White.  They  are  charged  for  the  actual  number  of  patients  and 
the  actual  number  of  days  at  the  rate  of  $240  a  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  old  account  between  the  institution  and  the 
District  has  now  been  settled,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  District  paying  something  like  $700,000. 

Mr.  Sanger.  They  paid  over  $700,000  mto  the  Treasury  of  tlie 
United  States. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  went  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

change  of  name. 

Dr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  have  the  word  **  insane'  left 
off  the  name  of  the  hospital.     I  have  asked  for  that  before. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  that  ? 

Dr.  White.  There  are  many  reasons  for  it.  The  main  reason  is 
that  we  want  to  have  some  sort  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
patients  and  the  patients^  relatives.  We  are  constantly  getting 
requests  from  people  to  please  not  address  them  on  the  omcial  sta- 
tionery of  the  institution.  Any  number  of  the  patients  we  have 
come  from  small  places  or  small  towns,  and  to  use  the  official  sta- 
tionery in  writing  to  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  patient  regarding 
his  condition  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  open  pubUc  advertise- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  relative  is  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  use  that  stationery? 

Dr.  White.  Our  stationery  is  furnished  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  we  have  to  use  the  official  envelope  with  the  name  of  the 
institution  upon  it — *' Department  of  the  Interior,  Government 
Hospital  for  tne  Insane,''  etc.     We  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  I  understand  it,  the  States  have  generally 
changed  the  names  of  their  institutions  by  eliminating  the  words 
'* asylum"  and  ** insane." 
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Dr.  White.  There  has  been  a  progressive  change  in  that  respect 
first  by  leaving  out  the  word  *' asylum"  and  then  eliminating  the 
word  insane.  That  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Massachu- 
setts institution  and  in  the  case  of  the  institutions  at  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  other  places.  It  is  just  a  concession  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in  the  institution. 
It  does  not  do  any  good  to  retain  that  word.  It  does  not  serve  a 
single  useful  purpose;  it  is  only  harmful,  and  it  does  no  good.  If  it 
did  any  good,  I  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge  it,  but  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  it  the  Government 
Hospital,  and  then  put  the  word  '^St.  EUzabeth''  in  parenthesis 
following  it.  Then  you  would  have  the  real  name.  That  is  reaUy 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  everybody  knows  it  by  that  name. 

Dr.  White.  I  think  that  would  be  all  right,  but  that  is  not  the 
official  name,  and  we  are  obhged  to  put  the  official  name  on  the 
stationery. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  be  the  statutory  name  if  we  so  wrote  it 
here. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  so  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  St.  EUzabeth's  is  the  name  of  that  tract  of  land. 
That  was  the  original  name  of  that  tract  before  the  hospital  was  put 
there. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  name  in  the  Colonial  period. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  knows  it  bj  the  name  of  St.  Ehzabeth's. 

Dr.  White.  Everybody  in  the  District,  but  the  soldiers  in  the 
Army  call  it  the  red  house.  It  is  known  throughout  the  Military 
Establishment  as  the  red  house,  and  you  would  have  to  have  another 
name  in  parenthesis  to  meet  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  come  to  call  it  that  ? 

Dr.  White.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  There  are  several  red  brick  build- 
ings there.  Then,  of  course,  the  building  they  so  to  when  they  get 
into  difficulties  is  Howard  Hall,  and  that  is  a  red  orick  building. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  these  photographs  [indicating].  You 
save  us  an  appropriation  lor  tuberculosis  cottages,  and  we  have  built 
five  Uke  that  [inaicating]for  S4,000  apiece,  each  one  of  them  accom- 
modating 20  patients.     We  are  really  very  proud  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  of  frame  construction  ?    ' 

Dr.  White.  The  exterior  is  stucco  on  metal  lathes,  and  they  are  on 
cement  foimdations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  they  are  reaUy  fireproof  ? 

Dr.  White.  They  are  practically  so.    They  are  only  one  story. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  arrangement  have  you  for  heating  them? 

Dr.  White.  The  steam  pipes  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
buildmg. 

Mr.  Mondell.  By  being  careful  with  the  window  construction  in 
a  building  hke  that,  jrou  could  make  them  so  they  would  be  warm. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  keep  them  open  practically  all  the 
time.  On  this  southern  exposure  we  have  large  windows,  while  on 
the  northern  side  the  windows  are  very  much  smaller. 
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Tuesday,  March  21,  1916. 
COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  PERGIVAL  HALL,  PKESIDEHT. 

MAINTENANCE,    SALARIES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries, 
and  incidental  expenses,  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and 
general  repairs  and  improvements,  the  appropriation  is  $70,000 
and  you  are  asking  for  $71,500. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  general  grounds  of  a  slight  increase 
in  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pupils  have  you.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  You  mean  right  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  157  this  year  as  against  150  last  year.  I  am 
counting  deaf  students  actually  present.  Five  or  ten  have  dropped 
out  dunng  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  are  pay  pupils  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  There  are  24  pav  students. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  here  the  names  of  each  one  and  the  amounts 
paid.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  what  we  charge  as  a  full 
payment,  but  the  law  states  we  can  make  any  arrangement  which 
our  board  of  directors  sees  fit  with  the  parent  or  ^ardian,  and  we 
investigate  each  case,  and  have  taken  some  at  less  than  that.  There 
are  one  or  two  whose  circumstances  were  carefully  investigated  and 
they  pay  $200,  and  it  runs  from  that  amount  up  to  $350 — ^$350  is  the 
maximum.  There  are  11  of  those  I  mentioned  who  are  paying  the 
maximum  amount  of  $350. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  from  without  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  There  is  one  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
paying  $350,  one  from  Saskatchewan,  paying  $350,  and  one  from 
Winnipeg,  paying  $350.  There  are  three  from  Canada  each  paying 
the  full  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pupils  have  you  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  There  are  33  in  the  primary  department  and  2  in  the 
collegiate  department. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-five  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Hall.' Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  paid  for  at  the  maximum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  are  paid  for  at  a  little  more  than  the  maximum 
rate.  I  got  the  commissioners  to  pav  $375  for  them  this  year.  The 
law  states  that  the  District  is  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  these  people 
in  our  institution,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  know  in  advance  just 
what  the  expense  is  going  to  be,  and  we  have  to  sign  a  contract 
near  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  I  asked  for  $400  but  finally 
agreed  to  accept  $375,  the  same  sum  as  fast  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  For  those  in  the  primary  department  it  costs  about 
$400.  This  vear  it  will  be  $400  nearly  as  we  can  foresee  and  that  is 
why  I  asked  for  $400  per  capita.     I  asked  the   commissioners  to 
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sign  such  a  contract  and  we  had  quite  a  little  correspondence  on 
the  subject. 

The  CjiAiRMAN.  What  does  it  cost  in  the  higher  grades  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  costs  nearly  $700.  The  average  expense  is  about 
S600  or  will  be  this  year,  per  capita,  including  repairs  and  all  ex- 
penses of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  include  their  living  or  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  includes  everything  except  clothing,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  largest  number  of  students  vou  have 
had  I 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  took  charge  sixyears  ago  we  had  120 
and  the  average  cost  then  was  about  $700.  We  now  nave  157  and 
the  average  cost  this  year  I  figure  will  be  $600. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  159  year  before  last? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  had  in  January,  1914,  154  deaf  students  and  6 
normal  students,  a  total  of  159.  This  January  we  had  159  deaf 
students  and  5  normals,  a  total  of  164.  The  number  I  gave  a  few 
minutes  ago  was  157  deaf  students  present  in  March,  1916,  and  did 
not  include  5  normals  and  2  students  dropped  from  the  rolls  since 
January. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  institution  some  other  revenues  aside 
from  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  has  a  small  amount  of  invested  funds.  The  total  is 
about  $11,000,  and  it  draws  about  $450  a  year  interest  from  this 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  income  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  have  that  is  actually  invested 
and  drawing  an  income. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  herding  in  1915  you  spent  $109,250. 
Whore  did  you  get  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  In  1915,  if  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  allowed 
us  $21,000  for  repairing  and  improving  our  power  plant  and  that 
ought  to  be  subtracted,  really,  to  give  any  comparison  of  regular 
appropriations,  leaving  $88,250 ;  that  work  was  all  done  and  included 
in  the  expenses  of  that  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  class  of  people  are  entitled  to  admission  into 
this  institution  and  from  where  : 

Mr.  Hall.  Any  deaf  people  from  the  District  of  Columbia  are  en- 
titled to  admission  into  the  institution  as  pupils  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  paid  for  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Then 
we  arc  allowed  to  take  into  the  institution  from  any  place  outside 
students  who  will  pay  for  their  tuition;  that  is,  in  any  department. 
There  are  also  100  free  scholarships  provided  for  by  law  for  the  ad- 
vanced department,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  and  those  scholar- 
ships are  open  to  students  of  any  State  on  examination  and  on  recom- 
mendation that  thev  are  worthy  students  and  arc  imable  to  pay  their 
tuition.  The  board  of  directors  has  a  rule  which  says  that  a  recom- 
mendation must  finally  come  from  a  Representative  of  the  district 
in  which  the  applicant  lives;  that  is  not  tne  law  of  the  United  States 
but  that  is  a  rule  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  do  your  students  come 
from? 

Mr  Hall.  Well,  I  have  a  list  right  here. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  By  States  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  in  the  record ' 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 


COLLEGIATE   DEPARTMENT,    BY  STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

€alifomia 

Ooloiado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
5 
9 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 


Free. 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 

•  • 

2 
1 
4 
1 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


Montana 1 

Nebraska 11 

New  York 3 

North  Carolina 2 

North  Dakota 5 

Ohio 4 

Oklahoma'. 1 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania 3 

South  Dakota I 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 3 

Utah 7 

Washington 6 

West  Virginia 2 

Viiginia I..  1 

Wisconsin 4 


Free. 
1 

n 

3 

•5 
3 


0 

1 

*> 
t 

t 

i 

4 


Ontario. 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT,    BY  STATES. 

Delaware 8  i  Collegiate  department l(»i* 

District  of  Columbia 33  ;  Primary  department 4b 


Maryland. 

Louisiana 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina. 
Canada 


Normal  students. 
Total. 


n 
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Total 48  ! 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  largely  from  the  States  not  very  far  from 
here? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  there  are  35  different  States  represented:  Ala- 
hama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland^ 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
etc. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  your  100  free  scholarships  all  used? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  pretty  nearly  all  of  them  are  used;  96  are  used 
right  to-day,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  We  had  them  all  filled  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  several  dropped  out.  We  admitted 
others  near  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  we  could  not  very  weU  do 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  your  Ust  is  practically  full  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  four  that  are  vacant,  of  which  I  am 
sure,  certainly  not  more  than  five. 

Mr,  Borland.  This  institution  is  a  private  corporation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  it  is  a  corporation,  started  in  1867.  It  was  called 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  the  Dumb, 
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and  the  Blind.  It  is  a  private  corporation  with  power  to  hold 
property,  sue,  and  be  suea.  It  has  the  right  to  admit  these  young 
people,  as  I  have  explained,  under  laws  that  have  been  passed  since 
its  incorporation,  but  it  is  still  a  corporittion.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Unitea  States  Government. 
Mr.  Borland.  It  is  not  under  any  sectarian  organization  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  say  that  all  of  your  revenues  except  this 
S 11, 000  trust  fund— is  that  $11,000  annually  or  a  total  of  $11,000? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  an  $11,000  fund,  and  we  get  the  income  from 
that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Outside  of  the  income  received  from  that  fimd  and 
the  income  from  your  paid  students  all  of  your  income  comes  from 
these  appropriations? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

lir.  Borland.  Tell  me  why  it  is  you  charge  your  paid  students 
only  50  per  cent  of  what  you  say  is  the  estimated  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  suppose  that  had  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  such 
institutions  were  once  looked  on  more  or  less  as  charitable.  We  do 
not  consider  them  so  now.  Thev  are  educational  institutions.  Our 
institution  has  always  received  tne  aid  of  the  Government,  and  since 
it  started  has  probably  never  charged  what  it  has  cost.  Six  years 
ago,  when  I  took  charge,  the  fee  was  $250;  the  tuition  fee  started  at 
$150.  Then  I  asked  the  board  to  raise  it  to  $350.  The  fact  of  it  is 
that  if  you  raise  it  verv  much  more  than  that  it  is  like  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg;  if  you  get  higher  than  that  they  say 
they  can  not  pay,  and  they  will  apply  for  free  scholarships  and  you 
would  not  get  any  income  from  that  source  at  all.  The  fact  is,  tnat 
adding  24  students  at  $200  to  $350  does  not  increase  the  cost  of 
maintenance  by  the  amount  received. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  spoke  of  free  scholarships  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  were  those  established  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  Established  by  law. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  is.  Congress  provided  that  there  should  be  so 
many  free  admissions,  did  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  sir;  Congress  provided  that  there  should  be  so 
many  students  admitted  free,  and  Congress  has  increased  the  number 
from  time  to  time.  It  started  back  in  1867,  I  believe,  and  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  100  in  1900. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  public  function  that  you  perform,  then,  is  the 
free  education  of  these  100  young  people  who  are  designated  under 
this  law  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course,  we  have  to  con- 
trol all  of  the  others  and  they  are  all  put  in  the  same  class.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  their  treatment,  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  they  are  all  in  the  same  dormitories,  in  the 
same  classrooms,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  separated  into 
collegiate  and  grammar  and  primary  departments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  is  what  constitutes  your  institution  a 
public  institution. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir:  I  suppose  so.  As  I  have  said,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  our  institution  have  been  deeded  to  the  United 
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States  in  trust  and  we  can  not  sell  them  without  an  act  of  Congress* 
and  even  if  they  are  sold  the  money  must  be  applied  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  Practically,  all  the  buildings  were  erected  by  United 
States  appropriations. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  evidently  because  that  was  the  best 
financial  way  to  put  you  on  your  feet,  but  we  appropriate  $70,000, 
which  is  about  $700  a  piipil  for  the  100  pupils  that  the  United  States 
Government  sends  free.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing approximately  all  it  costs  for  its  pupils  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  a  certain  number  of  other  pupils  are  admitted 
at  half  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  half  average  cost.  Yet  to  be  fair  we  must 
admit  that  the  total  increased  cost  is  met  by  the  tuition  fees. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  those  at  half  cost  include  pupils  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  of  those  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  have  the  smaller  pupils  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (33  in  all)  separated  into  a  primary  and  ^ammar  depart- 
ment with  their  own  officers  and  their  own  organization,  and  it  costs 
a  good  deal  less  to  take  care  of  them,  so  that  they  are  paying  pretty 
well  up  toward  what  they  ought  to  pay;  they  are  paying  $375  apiece 
and  it  is  costing  about  $400. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  that  approximates  pretty  close  to  what 
it  costs  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Pretty  closely;  yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS   TO   BUILDINGS   AND  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

For  repairs  to  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumLing  and  steamfitting, 
and  for  repairs  to  pavements  withing  the  grounds,  $6,000. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  same  as  we  have  had  for  several  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  your  annual  upkeep  item? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  About  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Twenty-four. 

The  Chairman.  Are  repairs  made  out  of  any  other  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  spent  about  $3,000  this  past  year  out  of  the 
main  appropriation,  which,  as  you  notice,  covers  general  repairs  and 
improvements;  we  spent  the  $6,000  and  about  $3,000  in  addition 
from  that  fund. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   SEWER   AND   SPECIAL   REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

For  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  from  farm  to  West  Virginia  Avenue;  for  a  now 
hog  house  and  repairs  to  present  tool  and  cattle  sheds  at  the  farm;  for  a  25-horsepower 
engine  and  direct-connected  15-kilowatt  generator  for  power  plant;  for  additioniil 
machinery  for  the  shop;  and  for  scales  for  weighing  coal  and  other  supplies,  $4,000. 
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This  is  a  repair  item,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  WeD,  they  are  urgent  items  and  all  but  one  are  not 

repairs.     The  sewer,  for  instance,  would  not  be  a  repair  item.     I  think 

I   can  explain  that  a  little  bit  to  you.     This  is  a  general  view  of  our 

OT*ounds  as  they  are  laid  out  [indicating  on  map].     This  is  Florida 

Avenue ;  this  is  Virginia  Avenue,  and  this  is  an  open  ditch,  where  that 

red  mark  is  [indicating!.     This  part  of  the  grounds  contains  farm 

"huildings  and  two  dwelling  houses.     They  are  all  connected  at  the 

present  time  with  cesspools,  and  the  overflow  from  those  cesspools, 

together  with  what  comes  from  the  cow  barn  and  other  places,  goes 

clown  through  this  open  ditch,  so  that  to  put  in  that  sewer  would  not 

"he  making  a  repair,  but  a  new  much-needed  sanitary  improvement. 

The  ChaibmanI  Where  does  the  ditch  empty? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  empties  into  a  sewer  down  on  West  Virginia  Avenue. 

A  sewer  has  been  put  through  there  now,  and  our  ditcn  is  really  an 

old  stream  bed.     Now  it  is  simply  an  open  ditch. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  is  it  estimated  will  be  required  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  About  $1,200 — $700  for  material  and  $500  for  labor. 
It  does  not  mean  much  excavation  work,  but  it  means  pipe — putting 
the  pipe  in  place  and  filling  it  up  to  a  certain  height. 
The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  hog  house  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  take  about  $500  and  $600  will  be 
needed  for  repairs  to  old  sheds. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  present  hog  house  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  We  have  no  regular  hog  house  now,  but  we  have  been 
getting  along  with  several  Tittle  portable  sheds.  We  raise  about 
$700  worth  01  hogs  a  year,  and  we  find  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
on  the  farm,  as  their  food  comes  largely  from  the  kitchen  waste  and 
does  not  cost  much.  We  eat  the  hogs  up  on  the  place.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  spend  a  little  money  in  fixing  up  a 
hog  house  for  taking  good  care  of  this  important  product,  as  well  as 
arranging  to  put  all  oi  our  cattle  sheds  in  good  shape. 

The  Chaibman.  You   also  ask  for  a  25-horsepower  engine   and 
direct-connected  15-kilowatt  generator  for  power  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  in  connection  with  our  power  plant.  That 
should  have  been  considered  before,  or,  rather,  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  repairs  were  made  at  the  power  plant,  but  it  was  not. 
The  Chaibman.  How  much  would  that  cost? 
Mr.  Hall,  lliat  would  cost  about  S900.  That  would  reUeve  our 
summer  problem.  You  see,  we  shut  down  in  the  summer  time  and 
run  just  a  small  boiler,  but  we  often  need  power  in  cur  shop,  and  the 
idea  is  to  equip  the  shop  with  a  jointer,  a  ripsaw,  a  tool  grinder,  a  tool 
sharpener,  and  labor-saving  devices  of  that  kind.  We  could  use  this 
small  boiler  and  have  it  connected  up  with  this  engine  and  generator 
and  do  T>ur  summer  laundry  work,  ana  we  could  also  run  the  machinery 
in  the  shop.  At  the  present  time  CAerything  we  do  in  the  shop  is 
by  hand.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  economical  proposition  to  do 
much  of  it  bv  machinerv. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  vou  ask  for  additional  machinery  for  the 
shop.     What  shop  is  this  ) 

Mr.  Hall.  This  is  our  own  shop,  where  we  make  a  good  many 
repairs. 
The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  machinerv  that  is  wanted? 
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Mr.  Hall.  A  jointer,  a  ripsaw,  a  tool  grinder,  a  tool  sharpener, 
connected  with  a  motor,  to  cost  about  $600. 

The  Chairman.  And  scales  for  weighing  coal  and  other  supplies  1 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  to  cost  about  $300.  At  the  present  time  ^re 
have  to  send  a  man  down  to  weigh  our  coal,  and  whenever  we  buy 
anything  hke  grain,  or  anything  needed  on  the  farm,  we  have  to 
weight  it  on  small  scales,  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  scale  would  this  provide  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  A  5-ton  scale,  I  think,  might  do  it  all  right.  But  -we 
some  times  get  coal  in  big  truck  loads,  and  it  might  be  better  to  have 
a  10-ton  sciue,  because  that  would  take  care  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  scale  now  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No;  we  have  nothing  except  small  portable  scales 
weighing  up  to  500  pounds.  The  idea  would  be  to  put  the  new 
scales  near  the  power  plant,  so  that  the  coal  and  farm  suppUes  could 
go  right  there  and  be  weighed  on  the  scales,  and  the  latter  go  right 
on  up  to  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  use  a  year? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  use  about  700  tons  of  coal.  We  have  to  haul  coal 
about  once  a  week,  and  we  have  to  send  a  man  down  to  the  yards  to 
see  it  weighed  and  check  it  up.  Then  there  are  lots  of  things  that 
go  up  to  the  farm  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  now.  If 
we  had  big  enough  scales,  we  could  have  everything  weighed  right 
at  our  place,  and  it  would  make  us  sure  of  gettmg  the  right  amount 
of  things  that  we  purchased  and  also  save  a  lot  of  time  that  is  now 
wasted.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  to  weigh  everything  on  a  small  scale. 
When  we  purchase  hay,  it  usually  comes  m  bales,  and  we  have  to 
take  off  every  bale  ana  weigh  it  on  these  small  scales,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  grain,  which  usually  comes  in  bags;  we  have  to  take  off 
each  bag,  put  it  on  the  small  scales,  and  weigh  it.  I  thijik  it  would 
be  a  good  deal  better  if  we  could  have  these  big  scales  and  weigh 
the  things  as  they  come  in — weigh  the  wagons  and  everything  on 
them,  and  then  weigh  the  wagoas  as  they  go  away  empty.  We 
would  save  much  time  and  wouUl  know  just  what  we  have  gotten. 

new  dormitory  for  women. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

For  the  removal  of  the  college  women's  dormitory  and  the  construction,  equiiv- 
meut,  and  furnishing  of  a  new  dormitory  or  dormitories,  including  the  usual  archi- 
tect's fees,  necessary  repairs,  or  replacement  of  walks  and  grading  of  grounds  adja- 
cent to  said  dormitory,  $90,000:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $3,000  of  the  above 
amount  may  be  used  for  providing  temporary  quarters,  through  rental  or  otherwise, 
for  the  use  of  students  ana  officers  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Hall.  This  question  of  a  new  dormitory  for  our  college  girls 
has  been  before  the  committee  several  times.  I  have  felt  for  some 
years  that  this  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  institution;  in  fact, 
the  most  pressing  need.  The  building  now  used  by  the  coU^e  young 
women,  their  teachers,  and  a  few  of  the  women  servants,  is  the  oldest 
building  we  have;  it  was  started  in  1857  and  it  has  been  added  to 
patch  by  patch  until  it  is  a  conglomeration  of  buildings,  all  finished 
about  1860.  It  was  not  intended  for  a  dormitory  for  young  women 
at  all;  it  was  used  at  first  as  general  dormitories  for  the  small  children, 
officers,  and  so  on.     It  is  in  bad  repair;  the  plumbing  is  bad;  the 
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floors  are  not  good;  it  is  not  at  all  fireproof  and  it  would  bum  up  in 
a  short  time  and  endanger  the  lives  of  aU  the  people  in  there.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  try  to  repair  such  a  build- 
ing as  that,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Humpnrey)  who  is  here 
and  who  is  a  member  of  our  board  of  directors,  can  tell  you  how  he 
feels  about  it,  as  he  has  seen  the  building  and  knows  about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  WILLIAM  £.  HX7MPHXET,  A  BEPKE- 
SENTATIVE  IN  COHOBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  was  the  purpose  of  mv  coming  in.  I  went 
throueh  the  building  a  short  time  ago.  As  Mr.  Hall  nas  said,  it  is 
an  ola  building;  it  has  been  patched  and  added  to  until  it  is  a  regidar 
conglomeration,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  students  would  ever  get 
out  of  there,  even  if  they  were  not  deaf  and  it  was  possible  to  wake 
them  up,  if  a  fire  ever  comes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  high  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  three  stories  and  a  basement  above  ground. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  numerous  passageways  and  narrow 
stairs.  I  remember  that  in  two  or  three  cases  we  had  to  stoop.  It 
is  a  regular  fire  trap.  They  have  45  deaf  yoimg  women  in  there  and 
if  fire  breaks  out,  with  those  winding  stairs  and  narrow  passageways, 
it  is  going  to  be  an  awful  tragedy ^  and  that  thing  is  liable  to  happen 
at  any  time.  I  can  not  help  believing  that  if  you  saw  the  situation 
out  there  you  would  realize  the  emergency  that  exists  and  you 
would  make  this  appropriation.  It  w^ould  be  an  economy,  in  my 
judgment,  to  erect  a  new  building  rather  than  to  attempt  to  repair 
that  building,  as  it  was  built  back  in  1857. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  it  a  brick  building  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  partly  of  brick.  But  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  repair  it.  It  is  certainly  a  menace  and  we  would  greatly  deplore 
it  if  a  lire  should  come  there  at  some  time  and  all  of  those  girls  should 
he  burned,  which  is  almost  sure  to  happen.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
emergency,  and  I  hope  the  committee  wiU  put  it  in  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  said  about  the  danger  of  fire  I  think  it 
would  be  an  economy  to  do  it,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  repairing  a 
building  of  that  age  to  any  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  building  is  this  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  to  be  a  building  that  will  take  care  of  all  the  people 
who  are  there  now  and  accommodate,  perhaps,  15  additional,  as  the 
college  grows.  It  will  be  a  building  to  accommodate  60  students 
and  8  or  10  officers,  teachers  and  servants  who  would  have  to  live 
there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  most  necessary  thing  that  is  out  there 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  provide  for  this  new  building.  I  feel 
uneasy  every  day  that  that  building  exists,  with  the  conditions  that 
purround  it,  because  I  am  afraid  of  fire.  Besides  that,  it  is  not  a 
sroper  place  in  which  to  keep  girls  anyway. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  nas  that  condition  existed  i 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  asked  for  this  for  the  last  four  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  light  is  exceedingly  poor  m  many  places,  as 
is  the  ventilation.     It  is  not  a  proper  place  to  keep  the  girls. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  plans  prepared  for  this 
building? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  drawn  up  some  rough  plans,  but  I  felt  I  had  no 
authority  to  spend  money  for  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  cost? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  328,000  cubic  feet  at  25  cents  a  cubic  foot, 
which  would  be  $82,000;  grading  and  walks,  $2,000;  furnishings 
$4,000;  and  rental  of  temporary  quarters,  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  such  a  building  as 
that  for  25  cents  a  cubic  foot? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  They  tell  me  in  the  District  here 
that  they  are  building  good  buildings  for  20  cents  a  cubic  foot  under 
the  District  authorities,  although  that  is  for  very  plain  buildings. 
We  would  have  to  cut  this  buildmg  up  into  small  rooms  and  it  woSd 
cost  a  little  more  on  that  accoimt,  but  we  could  use  quite  a  lot  of 
the  old  material  and  some  of  the  inside  walls.  I  believe  it  could  be 
done  for  25  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  1  ou  would  tear  down  the  old  building  and  erect 
this  building  on  the  same  site  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  \Miere  would  you  get  your  temporary  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  would  simply  have  to  go  out  in  the  neighborhood 
to  the  houses  across  on  Florida  Avenue  and  hire  temporary  ouarters. 
We  could  not  put  up  a  building  like  .that  in  a  summer  and  tnerefore 
we  would  have  to  have  temporary  quarters. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  began  a  building  like  this  in  the  spring  ^-ou 
could  complete  it  by  the  f 5l,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  possible  or  not. 
It  might  be  done  if  the  money  were  made  immediately  available. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  pupils  remain  with  you  all  year? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  they  go  away  during  the  summer. 


Tuesday,  March  21,  1916. 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DE.  STEPHEN  M.  NEWMAN,  PKBSIDENT; 
MB.  GEORGE  W.  COOK,  SECBETABY;  MB.  EDWABD  L.  PABKS. 
TBEASUBEB ;  AND  DB.  E.  A.  BALLOCH,  DEAN  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CAL DEPABTMENT. 

maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  For  maintenance,  etc.,  of  Howard  University  j-ou 
are  asking  $68,919.50.     The  current  appropriation  is  $65,000. 

Dr.  Newman.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  our  seven  subordi- 
nate budgets  that  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  increase  is  askcil  i 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  this  increase  asked? 

Dr.  Newman.  It  is  for  this  purpose:  The  increase,  as  vou  will 
notice,  is  $3,919.50.  Subtracting  $65,000  from  $68,919.50  gives  us 
$3,919.50.  $1,485  of  that  amount  is  a  request  that  we  have  had  in 
for  two  or  three  years  for  a  chair  of  sociology.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  send  it  up  because  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  assured  me  that  we  ought  to  have  it  for  the  practical  work 
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of  studying  social  conditions  generallv,  as  well  as  for  a  study  covering 
all  the  Negro  homes  in  that  part  of  the  city.  This  chair  of  sociology 
is  intended  to  promote  a  trained  study  oi  social  conditions.  Then, 
the  remaining  $2^334.50  are  distrihutea  among  34  teachers.  Let  me 
say  that  no  salary  of  any  of  the  high  officials  is  touched.  It  does  not 
anect  the  president,  nor  any  dean,  nor  any  professor,  but  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  low-paid  under  teacners,  who  are  living  on  very  low  amounts. 
For  instance,  of  all  the  increases  in  this  estimate  for  maintenance,  23 
increases  are  for  less  than  $100  each.  They  range  from  $45  up  to 
$90,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in  the  lower  rank  of  teachers.  For 
instance,  last  year  we  had  two  teachers  who  were  under  call  from  the 
city  schools.  We  had  two  $600  teachers  in  the  academic  and  lower 
branches —fine,  trained  teachers — who  were  called  to  the  public 
schools  at  $800.  We  have  been  able  to  advance  them  only  to  $650, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  lose  our  best  teachers  when  that  condition 
prevails.  Two  years  ago  our  domestic  science  teacher,  that  we  were 
paying  $1,100,  was  called  to  the  Normal  School  at  $1,800.  Of  course, 
we  can  not  compete  with  them.  So  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  salaries 
affected  by  this  increase  range  from  $500  up  to  $1,000,  and  the  bulk 
of  this  increase  is  in  amounts  of  $45,  $50,  $60,  and  some  up  to  $90. 
There  are  only  about  10  of  them  that  affect  any  salary  which  is  over 
$1,000,  and  those  art^  cases  where  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience and  training,  and  where  the  man's  work  is  worth  more. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  the  total  expenditure  here^ 

Dr.  Newman.  For  salaries  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  this  appropriation. 

Dr.  Newman.  From  this  appropriation  nearly  all  of  the  $65,0Q0  is 
used  for  salaries  and  with  the  amoimt  used  for  salaries  from  the 
general  treasury  of  the  imiversity,  it  is  about  $85,000  or  $90,000. 

Mr.  Parks.  Our  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes  are  $203,972. 
That  is  for  the  last  completed  fiscal  year,  to  Jime  30,  1915.  The 
total  Government  appropriation  was  $101,000,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-half  of  our  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes. 

Dr.  Newman.  We  have  never  had  more  than  50  per  cent  altogether 
from  the  Government,  or,  I  believe,  it  was  51  per  cent  for  one  or  two 
years,  but  now  it  is  below  50  per  cent.     It  is  about  49  per  cent. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  you  get  an  endowment  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  smaU  endowment,  a  sum 
of  about  $300,000  that  has  accumulated,  or  a  part  of  it,  from  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  original  farm.  About  naif  of  it  has  come 
from  private  donations. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  it  all  come  from  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Has  there  been  any  private  contribution  to  the 
institution  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  About  half  of  the  endowment  came  from  private 
donations  and  the  nmning  expenses  are  paid  from  private  contribu- 
tions to  some  extent;  but  that  endowment  of  $300,000  is  a  very 
small  one,  and  yields  only  $13,000  or  $14,000  a  year.  About  one- 
half  of  it  came  from  the  sale  of  the  outlying  portion  of  the  original 
farm  that  was  bought. 

Mr.  Gillett.  It  was  bought  with  money  given  by  the  Government, 
was  it  not  ? 

31161—16 ^57 
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Dr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then,  that  really  was  a  private  contribution  ? 
Dr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.    Then,  of  course,  we  have  a  few  donations 
from  year  to  year,  but  not  very  much.     Our  theological  work  is  sup- 

Eorted  entirely  from  outside  the  Government  appropriation.  We 
ave  tuition  in  the  medical  department  and  tuition  m  the  law  depart- 
ment amounting  to  about  hall  of  what  the  tuition  is  in  other  institu- 
tions. Then  we  have  a  small  incidental  fee  in  the  acadeniie  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  say  that  about  50  per  cent  of  your  total 
expenditures  came  from  tuition  fees  and  the  earnings  of  your 
endowment  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  The  earning  of  the  endowment,  of  course, 
are  very  small.  They  amount  to  onfy  $13,000  or  $14,000,  and  the 
balance  we  have  to  make  up  from  different  sources. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  you  have  to  make  it  up  from  diflFerent 
sources ;  how  much  is  the  tuition  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  We  have  in  the  academic  department  no  tuition. 
We  have  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  paid  when  tne  student  enters  for 
his  four  years'  course.  That  is  never  paid  but  once.  Then  w^e  have 
an  incidental  fee  of  $20  a  year,  paid  by  him  each  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  details  of  the  fees,  but 
I  want  to  know  how  much  of  your  income  comes  from  fees  paid  by 
the  students  and  how  much  of  it  comes  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Parks.  We  have  a  full  report  of  it  here.  In  round  numbers 
that  which  comes  from  tuition  and  incidental  fees  is  about  $46,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  about  $14,000  comes  from  the  endowment  i 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Making  $60,000.  Then  you  get  $101,000  from  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  In  the  income  for  all  purposes  we  have  included  that 
which 'comes  in  frcm  the  dormitories  and  that  which  comes  in  from  the 
boarding  department,  and  also  that  which  comes  in  from  athletic 
fees.  In  mentioning  the  total  fees,  I  mentioned  especially  those  that 
are  called  incidental  and  tuition  fees.  There  are  also  fees  from  the 
music  department  amounting  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  instance,  that  $46,000  includes  all  the  fees  paid 
by  students  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Under  any  form  of  charge  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  total  amount  paid  by  students  under  all 
forms  of  charges  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  It  is  about  $86,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  That,  with  the  $14,000  derived  from  the  endowment 
fund,  would  make  about  $100,000.* 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  you  get  $101,000  from  the  Government. 
What  other  sources  of  income  nave  you  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  We  have  a  few  donations. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  certain  or  uncertain?  Are  they  regular 
donations  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  They  are  not  guaranteed,  but  they  come  from  people 
who  sympathize  with  the  work  of  the  institution,  and  they  give  in 
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some  cases  $100  a  year  or  $75  a  year.  Of  course,  when  the  person 
making  the  donation  dies  that  goes  out.  There  is  nothing  fixed  about 
it,  and  the  circumstances  may  be  changed  at  any  time  ana  that  person 
may  not  be  able  to  give  anything. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  bulk  of  that  boarding-house  account  is  made  up  of  the 
amount  that  is  paid  by  the  students  for  board.  They  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  month,  and  there  is  nothing  that  comes  in  from  that 
source  that  is  not  put  right  back. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  boarding-hall  expenses  are  included  in  the  total 
expenses  of  $203,000  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  include  on  the  other 
side  the  charse  for  boarding  as  a  part  of  the  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  wanted  to  see  how  much  was  paid  in  by  the 
students  under  all  forms  of  charge,  and  it  amounts  to  about  $86,000  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  to  about  $86,000. 

TOOLS,    MATERIALS,   FUEL,  WAGES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  tools,  materials,  fuel,  wages  of  instructors, 
etc.,  the  current  appropriation  is  $12,000,  and  you  are  asking  $12,000. 
How  many  students  have  you  in  there  ? 

Dr.  Newman.  We  teach  in  that  department,  independently  and 
by  assignment  from  other  departments,  probably  170,  or  more, 
liiat  department  does  the  work  of  training  for  the  academy;  does 
the  domestic-science  training  and  the  domestic-art  training  for  the 
teachers'  college,  as  well  as  its  own  engineering  in  the  three  branches 
of  engineering,  and  for  any  independent  stuoents  who  wish  to  take 
coturses  in  domestic  science  and  in  the  domestic  arts.  So  that  much 
of  this  work  comes  from  the  assignment  of  classes  to  this  depart- 
ment for  work  which  the  other  departments  are  not  fitted  to  do, 
both  in  secondary  training  and  in  collegiate  training. 

LIBRARIES,  BOOKS,  SHELVING,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  books,  shelving,  furniture,  and  fixtures  for 
the  libraries  the  current  appropriation  is  $1,500,  and  you  are  asking 
$1,500. 

Dr.  Newman.  That  amount  has  been  given  regularly  each  year, 
and  of  course  it  is  a  very  small  amount  for  that  use.  We  add  a  great 
deal  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  students,  all  told,  ar?  there  in  the 
university? 

Dr.  Newman.  We  have  enrolled  about  1,500  in  all  the  departments. 

improvement   of   grounds    and   REPAIRS   TO   BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  repairs 
of  buildings  the  current  appropriation  is  $10,000  and  your  estimate 
is  $10,000. 

Dr.  Newman.  There  is  an  itemized  statement  covering  that.  The 
secretarv  and  business  manager  is  best  qualified  to  speak  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  shape  are  the  buildings  in  now  ? 
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Mr.  Cook.  Thoy  are  in  good  repair,  or  as  much  so  as  $10,000  can 
make  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.     I  asked  you  what  condi- 
tion the  buildings  were. 

•   Mr.  Cook.  wSome  of  thorn  need  repairs  to  a  great  extent,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Dr.  Newman.  Some  of  them  have  been  partially  repaired,  but  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  worn. 

Mr.  Cook.  This  report  shows  pretty  completely  the  condition  of 
them.  This  report  shows  what  we  did  last  year  with  the  money  that 
was  given  us.  There  is  a  report  on  each  building  here  showing  just 
what  has  been  done.  The  expenditures  are  shown  here  in  tabmated 
form.  Some  of  the  repairs  are  not  finished.  For  instance,  we  put 
on  metal  ceilings,  but  we  were  not  able  to  paint  them,  and  we  have  an 
item  in  there  for  painting  them.  Our  floors  are  48  years  old,  and 
many  of  them  are  worn.  We  have  replaced  some  of  them,  or  covered 
them,  and  wo  want  to  finish  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  There  are  13  altogether  connected  with  the  University. 

Dr.  Newman.  That  does  not  include  the  dwelling  houses  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  the  houses  occupied  by 
theprofessors  as  a  part  of  their  salaries. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  many  houses  are  there  m  all? 

Mr.  Cook.  There  are  ei^ht  houses  used  by  the  professors.  There 
are  nine  including  the  president's  house. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  22  buildings  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  value  i 
'  Mr.  Cook.  We  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  the 
grounds  at  about  $1,300,000.     Dr.  Parks,  can  you  give  the  value  of 
the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  I  can  give  the  exact  figures  showing  what  they  are 
carried  at.     The  buildings  are  carried  at  $551,923. 

Mr.  Cook.  In  addition  to  improving  and  repairing  the  biuldii^, 
we  must  look  after  the  groimds.  I  have  submitted  the  details  otit 
in  this  report,  which  I  can  file  with  you. 

medical  department. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  medical  department  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $7,000,  and  you  are  asking  $7,000. 

Dr.  Newman.  That  department  has  had  an  api)ropriation  of  $7,000 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  goes  into  the  furnishmg  of  apparatus, 
equipment,  laboratory  supplies,  etc. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  students  do  you  have  studying  medicine 
there  ? 

Dr.  Balloch.  There  are  100  in  the  medical  school,  150  in  the  dental 
school,  and  75  in  the  pharmacy  department. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  a  course  do  you  give? 

Dr.  Balloch.  The  course  is  four  years  in  the  medical  department. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  then  able  to  pass  the  State  examinations? 

Dr.  Balloch.  Yes,  sir;  they  pass  them  right  along. 

Dr.  Newman.  Our  medical  school  stands  away  up  at  the  top,  in 
class  A.     It  is  a  school  which  has  been  doing  what  it  has  been  said 
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that  no  reputable  school  can  do — that  is,  hve  on  its  tuitions.  Medical 
w^ork  is,  of  course,  very  costly. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  maintain  a  clinic  i 

Dr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  a  fine  clinic.  The  Freedmen's  Hospital  is 
right  across  from  us,  and  our  cUnical  work  is  right  there  on  our  grounds. 
No  medical  students  in  the  United  States  have  any  better  f acuities  for 
gaining  their  profession  than  our  students.  It  is  so  considered  by  Dr. 
Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  by  others  who  are  familiar  with  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  relationship  between  Howard  University  and  the 
Interior  Department  is  such  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  Freed- 
men's Hospital  in  connection  with  the  medical  department.  The  hos- 
pital is  rignt  there  on  our  grounds.  The  hospital  is  a  Federal  insti- 
tution, and,  organically,  it  is  not  connected  with  us,  but  in  interest 
we  are  working  together. 

material   and    apparatus,    chemical,    physical,    and    natural- 
history  STUDIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  material  and  apparatus  for 
chemical,  physical,  and  natural-history  studies  and  use  in  laboratories 
of  the  new  science  hall,  including  cases  and  shelving,  $2,000."  The 
current  appropriation  is  $2,000. 

Dr.  Newman.  That  is  for  supplies  and  equipment  which  are 
needed  every  year  to  that  amount,  or  more.  Those  are  supplies  that 
are  used  up,  such  as  chemicals  and  other  substances,  and  tnat  appro- 

{)riation  is  for  the  equipment  that  wears  out.  It  is  also  for  new  and 
iner  equipment  that  must  be  had  for  an  up-to-date  scientific  educa- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  demand  for  medical  education  is,  of  course, 
forcing  all  of  that  side  of  the  work  up  to  the  highest  point,  because  our 
medical  school  requires  for  entrance  two  years  oi  college  work  in 
physics,  biology,  and  botany,  in  that  respect  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  degrees  do  you  give  ? 
Dr.  Newman.  Do  you  mean  all  through  the  university  ? 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Newman.  In  law,  the  decree  of  LL.  B.;  in  medicine,  the 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  the  degree  of  DD.  S.,  or  doctor  of  dental  surgery, 
in  the  dental  aepartment.  Then  we  have  the  degree  of  Phar.  D., 
or  doctor  of  pharmacy.  In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  we  have 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — for  tciuLcrs  i^o  A.  B.  and  the  B.  S. 
dcCTees  in  education.  In  the  college  of  engineering,  we  have  the  degree 
of  b.  S.  in  engineering.  In  the  music  department,  we  have  the  dcCTee 
of  bachelor  of  music,  and  we  gave  our  first  degree  of  that  sort  last 
year.  We  have  established  a  very  rigid  music  course  equal  to  that 
in  the  very  highest  institutions,  in  the  secondary  scliools,  of  course, 
diplomas  are  given.  Our  diploma  admits  to  Cornell,  Amherst,  and 
otner  northern  institutions.  The  institution  stands  on  the  very 
highest  plane. 

fuel  and  light. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  light  the  current  appropriation  is 
$3,500,  and  you  are  asking  $3,500.  I)o  you  pay  that  to  tne  Freedmen's 
Hospital  ? 
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Dr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  into  the  power  plant  there. 

Mr.  Parks.  $3,000  of  it  is  paid  there,  and  $500  is  used  for  fuel 
and  light  for  the  law  school  and  for  gas  for  the  laboratories  and  other 
buildings. 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1916. 
FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 
STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  WARFIELD,  STJBGEOir  IK  CHIEF. 

SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  and  compensation  of  the  surgeon  in 
chief,  etc.,  tne  appropriation  is  $32,640,  and  your  estimate  is  the  sanie. 
How  many  pay  patients  did  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  charge  only  15  cents  a  day  difference 
between  private  room  and  ward  patients  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  accommodations? 

Dr.  Warfield.  The  accommodations  are  the  same  only  the  private 
patients  are  in  rooms  to  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  received  last  vear — 
$5,750? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  all  told  did  you  have  in  tlie 
hospital  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  indoor 
and  5,874  outdoor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  by  day's  attendance  or 
just  the  number  ofpatients? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Tne  daily  average  number  of  patients  was  214. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  in  the  hospital? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Two  himdred  and  seventy-eight;  but  when  there 
are  250  patients  in  the  hospital  we  have  as  many  as  we  can  properly 
care  for  with  the  present  number  of  nm^es.  There  are  only  48 
nurses. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  a  lot  of  outdoor  work  in  addition  to  the 
hospital  work  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

SUBSISTENCE,    TlTEhj   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence,  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  etc.,  the 
estimate  is  $28,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  no  increases  requested. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  imexpended  balance  last  year? 

Dr.  Warfield.  $566.43. 
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DISPOSAL  OF   EFFECTS    OF  DECEASED   PATIENTS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  We  have  about  $150  m  the  hospital  left  there  by  deceased 
patients,  and  I  would  Uke  to  get  some  authority  to  dispose  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  has  claimed  it? 

Dr.  Wabfield.  No,  sir.  All  efforts  to  locate  the  heirs  or  legal 
representatives  have  failed,  and  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  have 
something  Uke  this  inserted  after  the  words  '' absolutely  necessary 
expenses": 

All  unclaimed  money  left,  at  the  hospital  by  deceased  patients  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  How  lone  has  it  been  since  those  persons  died  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Some  of  tnem  died  10  or  15  years  ago.  We  might 
say  "  all  unclaimed  money  left  at  the  hospital  after  a  period  of  three 
years'*  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  amount  of  $150  left  there  by  different 
persons  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  No  legal  claim  has  ever  been  made  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  and  we  have  made  efforts  to  locate  the 
heirs  or  legal  representatives  without  success. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  they  are  usually  very  small  amounts? 

Dr.  Warfield.  \es;  I  presume  the  largest  amount  is  $10,  and 
it  runs  from  5  cents  to  that  amount. 

USE    OF   receipts   FROM    PAY  PATIENTS. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  authority  to  make  the  receipts  from 
the  pay  patients  available  until  expended.  As  it  is  now,  if  I  am 
to  use  them  at  all,  I  must  do  so  durmg  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
are  collected,  and  I  can  not  use  the  money  to  the  very  best  advan- 

The  Chairman.  Authority  to  take  pay  patients  was  given  about 
three  years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  it  averaged  a  year? 

Dr.  Warfield.  $5,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  used  generally  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  It  is  used  for  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  re- 
pairs, furniture,  and  other  absolutely  necessarv  expenses.  The  c  mp- 
troller  has  said  that  all  that  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  must 
revert  to  the  Treasury,  and  under  his  ruling  we  have  to  hurry  up 
and  use  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  If  it  were  available  for  another  fiscal  year,  that 
would  meet  your  situation,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  much  more  satisfactorily.  We  have  no 
appropriation  for  the  U]>keep  of  the  hospital  as  a  separate  appropria- 
tion and  I  have  been  using  this  money  very  largely  for  that  purpose; 
and  I  can  not  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  if  compelled  to  spend  it 
before  the  1st  of  July.  Therefore,  I  have  thought  if  authority  could 
be  granted  in  some  such  form  as  the  following  words  inserted  after 
the  words,  ^'necessary  expenses^* — ''receipts  from  pay  patients  shall 
be  available  until  expended  "—would  allow  me  to  use  these  receipts 
to  the  best  advantage. 
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Thursday,  March  23,  1916. 
RIO  GRANDE  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 

[See  p.  712.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH,  A  EEPRESEMTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONOEESS  FROM.  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MR.  MARK  B.  THOMPSON  AND  MR.  RICHARD 
F.  BURGES. 

DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Las 
Cruces,  and  Mr.  Surges,  of  El  Paso,  who  want  to  be  heard  briefly  on 
the  question  of  drainage  in  connection  with  the  Elephant  Efutte 
irrigation  project  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  you  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  that  project,  having  been  on  it  this  summer.  The  com- 
mittee will  note,  in  the  report  of  the  Reclamation  Service  for  this 
last  vear,  on  page  24,  that  of  78,950  acres  damaged  by  seepage 
on  all  the  Government  projects,  our  project,  the  Kio  Grande,  has 
20,000  acres,  or  over  25  per  cent  of  the  damaged  area.  The  proposed 
work  to  be  done  on  that  project  as  given  out  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  only  provides  for  $54,225  for  the  carr^dng  on  of  two  drag 
lines.  This  budget  was  made  up,  so  I  am  informed  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  some  time  last  July,  and  the  statement  made  therein, 
on  page  50,  that  plans  are  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to  decide  where 
construction  on  this  feature  should  be  started,  is  not  correct  at  the 
present  time.  Plans  have  been  made  and  have  been  submitted  to 
the  association  and  adopted  there,  and  they  contemplate  six  or 
eight  Unes  of  canal.  The  seepage  conditions  as  shown  by  this  report 
are  becoming  very  bad.  This  burden  is  falling  on  the  land  already 
in  cultivation.  The  dam,  as  you  know,  will  be  completed  this 
month.  The  ground  water,  as  you  know,  has  risen  in  the  last  two 
years,  since  the  dam  has  been  nearing  completion,  from  3  feet  to  5 
feet,  and  unless  some  drainage  is  had  soon  it  will  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  cultivated  land. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  further  fact 
that  out  of  the  appropriations  for  drainage  which  are  suggested  by  the 
Reclamation  Service,  a  total  of  $852,000,  our  project  is  allotted  only 
$54,000,  or  a  Uttle  more  than  6  per  cent,  while  we  have  a  damaged 
area  of  over  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  total  estimate  for  work  to  be  done  on  the 
project  is  much  larger  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  total  estimate  of  work  to  be  done  is  about 
$597,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  very  considerable  sum  compared 
with  the  total  estimates? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  but  this  drainage  feature  is  really  the  most 
serious  matter  we  have  there.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  at  this  time  to  one  other  matter.  We 
have  been  expecting  this  drainage  to  commence  for  some  years.  The 
Government  m  1909,  in  the  prospectus  which  they  put  out  to  settlers, 
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assured  us  at  that  time  that  there  had  been  ample  and  scientific 
provision  made  for  drainage,  and  that  was  in  1909. 

The  Chairman.  What   is   it   you   are   proposing   this   committee 
shall  do? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We   are   asking  for   an    increased   appropriation 
for  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  make  any  specific  appropriations  for 
drainage.  We  make  a  lump  appropriation  tor  work  on  a  project,  and 
that  money  is  expensed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  deems  best  for  the  project.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to 
show  just  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  money  should  be  ex- 
pended, there  would  be  an  uprising  on  the  Rio  Grande  project  and 
every  other  project. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  of  course,  the  only  thing  we  have  to  guide 

us  is  the  report 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  just  calling  your  attention  to 
that. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  make  specific  estimates,  do  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  much  did  they  estimate  for  this  work  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  $54,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  how  much  do  you  want,  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  We  ought  to  have  $200,000  at  least  on  that  project. 
Mr.  Borland.  How  much  is  the  total  acreage  it  is  contemplated 
will  be  brought  under  the  project? 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  That  includes 
25  acres  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which  the  Congress  has  provided 
for. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  can  not  levy  any  of  the  cost  on  that  area,  and 
that  would  leave  155,000  acres. 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  hundred  and  fiftv-five  thousand  acres  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  project  will  cost  about  $6,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  It  wul  cost  about  $12,300,000  according  to  the  last 
estimates. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  have  already  spent  about  $6,000,000. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  spent  already  $6,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  And  it  is  59  per  cent  completed  now  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  did  not  know  thpt. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  order  to  irrigate  155,000  acres  it  will  cost  a  little 
over  $12,000,000,  or  about  $80  rn  acre;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.     The  reservoir  is  about  completoc]  now. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  land  ownei-s  toward 
assuming  the  cost  of  this  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  understand  we  will  have  to  assume  tlie  cost  of 
it.  The  project  is  not  opened  and  the  drainage  ^^411  bo  a  part  of  the 
cost.  That  has  always  been  our  understrnoirg,  and  it  was  so  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  these  20,000  acres  are  rendered  useless,  that  ^ill 
leave  only  135,000  acres,  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  and  that  cuts  the  very  heart  out  of  the  pro- 
ject, because  it  is  the  old  and  cultivated  land,  and  the  very  land  that 
must  bear  the  operation  and  maintenance  cost. 
Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  drainage  problem  getting  worse  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  getting  worse  constantly. 
Mr.  Borland.  How  much  land  will  be  eventually  in  danger  from 
seepage  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  part  of  the  valley  that 
will  not  be  damaged  by  seepage  unless  steps  are  taken  to  drain  it;  not 
a  particle. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  portion  of  the  project  is  this  drainage 
chiefly  required? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Eventually  on  all  portions. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  portion  under  the  Lcasburg  Dam  and  this 
portion  in  here  and  below  El  Paso  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  now  affected  by  the  water. 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  report  gives  20,000  acres.  I  think  that  is 
much  too  small,  because  the  ground  water  is  rising  continually. 

The  Chairman.  How  badly  affected  are  those  lands  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  affecting  many  of  our  fields  and  orchards. 
This  is  the  most  Highly  productive  part  of  the  valley  and  the  part 
being  immediately  affected. 

Mr.  BuRGEs.  May  I  give  a  specific  illustration?  While  you  have 
your  map  before  you  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Clint,  in  reply  U^ 
your  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  at  this  time.  Clint  is  the 
most  higlily  cultivated  portion  of  the  El  Paso  Valley.  It  is  occupied 
very  largely  by  an  American  population  and  has  been  quite  a  thriving 
town  and  quite  a  beautiful  valley  for  a  good  many  years.  Within  tiie 
last  few  vears  the  water  table  has  risen  there  from  3  to  5  feet,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  actually  being  poisoned 
to-day  by  the  water-logging.  The  present  plan  of  the  Government 
is  to  start  a  drainage  canal  about  6  miles  below  Clint,  above  the  Uttle 
towii  of  Fabens,  which  does  not  appear  on  this  map,  and  work  right 
up  through  the  heart  of  the  Clint  district.  Now,  if  tliat  is  not  done, 
and  as  we  believe  —if  it  is  not  done  within  the  next  year  or  18  months — 
the  vineyards  anad  orchards  in  the  Clint  district  will  be  d^troyed. 
In  many  places  the  water  is  within  18  inches  of  the  surface  in'  the 
Clint  district,  and  you  will  see  stagnant  pools  on  either  side  of  the 
paved  road  as  you  go  down  through  that  district. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  understand  that  is  the  point  where  the 
Keclamation  Service  anticipates  beginning  the  work  which  it  pro- 
poses to  do  under  the  estimates  that  have  been  sul>mitted } 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  two  points,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Montoya  district,  in  the  MesiQa  Valley,  and  the  other  is  the  part  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Burgfes,  below  the  Clint  district.  That  provides,  how- 
ever, for  only  one  drag  line  at  each  place,  no  excavation  being  pos- 
sible, except  by  the  drag  lines. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Burges,  we  saw  a  tract  of  land  lying  just  above 
El  Paso,  and  my  recollection  is  it  is  not  now  included  in  the  project, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  drained  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  project. 
I  believe  it  is  called  the  White  tract. 

Mr.  BiRGEs.  The  White  tract;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  any  portion  of  your  estimate  here  for  the  drain- 
age of  that  tract  i 

Mr.  Burges.  That  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Montoya  district, 
which  Mr.  Thompson  has  spoken  about,  but,  as  we  understand  their 
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{>lanS|  they  do  not  include  that  land.    They  are  starting  in  above  that 
and. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  beginning  of  the  Montoya  drain  is  calculated 
to  provide  for  aU  the  land  above  the  White  tract  and  above  the 
Montoya  tract,  and  it  is  not  contemplated  to  do  any  work  on  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Buboes.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  save  those  portions  of 
the  valley  in  whidi  there  is  actual  cultivation  now  and  in  which  there 
are  homes  and  vineyards  and  orchards  and  fields  now  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  your  drainage  situation  commence  to  be 
pressing  ? 

Mr.  Surges.  Two  years  ago  it  began  to  be  dangerous  and  in  the 
last  12  months  the  rise  of  the  water  table  is  astonishing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  sufficient  fall  so  that  a  drainage  system  in 
the  dint  district  would  unquestionably  afford  reilef  ? 

Mr.  Surges.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  upper  valley  there  are  some  points  where 
the  problem  of  drainage  is  rather  serious,  as  I  recall^  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  so  near  the  level  of  the  river;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  reauire  a  longer  drain;  that  is  the  only 
serious  part  of  it.     There  woula  be  no  mechanical  difficultjr. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  be  a  long  and  an  expensive  drain  and,  of 
course,  very  large  on  account  of  the  very  slow  flow  of  water. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRGES.  The  engineers  teU  us  that  an  8-foot  drain  starting  in 
just  above  the  town  of  Fabens,  where  the  river  is  falling  rather  rapidly 
and  continues  to  fall  rather  rapidly  down  toward  Fort  Hancock,  a 
drain  8  feet  in  depth,  which  would  empty  there  without  any  difficulty, 
and  running  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Clint  district,  with,  perhaps,  2 
laterals,  wiu  bring  the  water  table  in  that  district  down  to  approxi- 
mately 8  feet,  which,  as  you  probably  know,  is  considered  safe  for 
almost  any  purpose. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  service  proposes,  as  you  understand  it,  to  begin 
drainage  in  the  regions  where  you  consider  it  most  urgent. 

Mr.  BuRGES.  Thoy  do.  We  have  no  complaint  to  find  with  them 
about  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  idea  is  they  have  not  estimated  a  sufficient 
sum  to  carry  on  the  work  as  rapidly  as  it  should  bo  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  BuRGES.  What  they  saj[  to  us  is  that  they  reaUze — in  fact,  they 
have  called  our  attention  to  it  and  we  theirs,  for  that  matter — the 
urgent  necessitv  of  the  drainage:  but  they  say  thoy  no  longer  have 
control  of  the  funds;  that  if  they  were  allotting  the  money  it  would 
be  all  right  for  us  to  tell  them  they  are  not  doing  it  fast  enough.  The 
plain  inierence,  as  we  get  it,  is  that  they  do  not  think  it  is  being  done 
as  fast  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  they  answer  us  by  saying  that  they  no 
longer  have  the  allottment  of  the  funds,  because  Congress  does  that 
now. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  in  the  first  instance 
complete  control  over  the  allottment  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  They  estimate  the  moneys  they  want  fo5r  the  par- 
ticular projects,  and  estimate  as  much  as  they  can,  within  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  available,  and  they  do  not  get  it  for  separate  purposes. 
They  state  what  in  their  opinion  is  the  important  work  to  be  done, 
and  they  could  come  here  and  ask  us  for  $500,000  for  drainage  down 
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there,  and  say  that  was  far  more  important  than  any  other  work,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  not.     You  are  on  a  rental  basis  yet. 

Mr.  BuRGES.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  important  thing  is  to  complete  that 
project  and  get  it  under  public  notice. 

Mr.  BuRGES.  We  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  money  will  come  back  into  the  reclama- 
tion fund  and  enable  them  to  continue  other  projects,  and  you  can 
not  expect  an  unfairly  large  portion  of  the  moneys  available  to  be 
expended  for  drainage  before  the  completion  of  your  project;  is  not 
that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  BuRGES.  I  think  you  have  the  explanation  of  that,  but  there 
is  one  point  we  think  they  are  overlooking. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  about  $6,000,000  invested  there 
already. 

Mr.  BuRGEs.  Our  view  is  this:  While  we  realize  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  this  money  ought  to  be  used  to  complete  the  project 
in  order  that  revenues  might  begin  to  come  in,  the  pomt  we  are  urging 
is  that  if  they  neglect  the  proposition  of  drainage,  or  go  too  slow  on 
it,  even  for  another  year,  so  much  of  the  best  property  will  have  been 
destroyed  that  it  will  really  give  a  backset  even  to  tne  repayment  of 
the  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Burges,  what  is  the  character  of  the  water- 
logging there?  Does  the  rise  of  the  water  table  bring  to  the  surface 
any  alkaline  salts  ? 

Mr.  Burges.  Oh,  my,  yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  alkali  all  through  that  country. 

Mr.  Burges.  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  valley  w^hich  is 
not  subject  to  being  destroyed  if^the  drainage  is  not  carried  out. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Thompson,  what  the  water  rental 
charge  is  on  the  Rio  Grande  project? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  water  rental  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  50  cents  per  acre  for  storage  water  and 
actual  operation  and  maintenance  on  the  Leasburg  unit,  the  only  one 
opened  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  a  charge  of  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charge  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  50  cents  per  acre,  in  heu  of  the  charge 
under  section  5  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Fifty  cents  per  acre  on  the  land  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  rental  charge  the  same  all  through  the  project 
or  is  it  different  on  these  different  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  different  as  between  the  El  Paso  Valley  and 
New  Mexico.  They  have  a  flat  charge  in  the  El  Paso  Valley  which 
we  do  not  have,  a  straight  rental  charge.  We  pay  actual  operation 
and  maintenance  increased  by  10  per  cent  and  50  cents  per  acre  for 
the  storage  water;  that  is  the  rental  for  the  dam. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  charge  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  on 
these  lower  lands  we  are  speaking  of  that  want  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  is  m  two  sections — the  only  one  of  its  kind, 

by  the  way — the  New  Mexico  and  the  Texas  sections.     They  are 

nder  different  organizations.     While  they  are  under  the  same  project 

ly  have  different  organizations. 
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Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  charges  in  the  New  Mexico  section  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  pay  actual  operation  and  maintenance  as  com- 
puted by  the  service  plus  10  per  cent  and  50  cents  per  acre  in  addition. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  per  acre  did  that  amount  to  this  last 
season  on  the  acreage  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  amount  to  about  one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter, I  would  say. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  water  you  can 
use? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  no  extra  charge  for  additional  water  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  farmers  using  too 
much  water? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  having  that  contribute  to  the  water-logging? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that 
that  difficulty  has  largely  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  river  bore  a 
very  heavy  amount  of  silt  when  the  dam  came  into  operation.  That 
silt,  of  course,  was  precipitated  and  now  we  have  the  clear  water. 
We  have  down  there  the  Mexican  short  tables  and  the  result  is  we 
have  used  almost  twice  as  much  of  that  clear  water  as  we  did  of  the 
old  silt  water  causing  that  percolation.  We  will  have  to  revise  our 
entire  system  of  irrigation  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  clear 
-water. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  do  you  say  now  is  the  proper  amount 
to  use  in  an  average  season ;  how  many  acre-feet  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  From  2i  to  3  feet. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  is  the  charge  regulated  in  the  Rio  Gritnde 
VaUey  in  the  Texas  section  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  have  an  individual  contract  down  there 
whereby  they  pay  per  acre-foot  for  the  water  used.  Their  charges 
will  run  higher  tKan  ours  this  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  did  that  go  into  force  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  went  into  force  last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  mean  the  season  of  1915  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  do  those  charges  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  that  will  amount  to  about  $2.45  an  acre. 

Mr.  BuRGES.  It  will  vary  a  little  bit  in  accordance  with  the  pru- 
dence with  which  they  use  the  water. 

Mr,  MoNDELL.  These  charges  have  not  yet  accrued  and  been  paid, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  hearing  Mr.  Davis  said  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  that  the  water  rental  charges  on  this  project 
are  $136,504  of  water  rentals  which  have  accrued.  Part  of  that  is 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRGES.  The  El  Paso  Valley.  The  distinction  is  the  New 
Mexico  Valley  and  the  El  Paso  Valley. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  meant  the  El  Paso  Valley.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  of  that  was  paid  in  the  El  Paso  Valley  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you.  In  the  upper  valley 
we  have  paid  in  about  $60,000. 
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Alaska,  surveys  on  coasts 1077 

Land  parties,  revision  work 1083 

Philippine  Islands,  work  in 1084 

Suboffices 1088 

Triangulation  work 1086 

Vessels 1077 

Plate  printers,  lithographers,  etc 1152 

Primary  triangulation 1097 

Special  surveys 1113 

Suboffices: 

Atlantic  coast 1076 

Clerks  for 1143 

Furnishing  of 1166 

Galveston  office 1115 

Pacific  coast 1088 

Tidal  and  current  observations 1089 

Automatic  tide  gauge  parties 1092 

Instruments,  purchase  of 1090 

Lighthouse  vessels,  payment  of  mess  on 1090 

Triangulation  work: 

Alaska 1086 

Atlantic  coast 1074 

Pacific  coast 1086 

Primary 1097 

Vessels: 

Repair  and  maintenance  of .* 1120 

Manning  and  equipping  of 1122 

Seamen,  pay  of . .  1 1122 

Seamen  for  Alaska  work,  contracts  of  service 1125 

Cheers,  pay  of 1126 

New,  to  replace  Gedney  and  Patterson 1166 

Launches,  new ^ 1168 

Work  of,  on — 

Alaskan  coasts 1077 

Atlantic  coast 1059 

Pacific  coast 1077 

Philippine  coasts 1084 

Watchmen,  firemen,  messengers,  and  laborers 1157 

Coast  Artillery  poets  {see  Military  posts) 355 

Coast  Guard: 

Academy  wharf,  repairs 42 

Arundel  Cove  depot 42 

Civilian  field  employees,  pay  of 49 

Civil  instructors,  pay  of 52 

Contingent  expenses 50 

Cutters,  repairs  to 51 

District  superintendents,  clerks  to 9 

Draft  animals 48 

Fuel  and  water 9 

Injury  benefits 47 

Mileage 46 

Motor  boats 11 

Outfits,  ship  chandlery,  engineers*  stores,  etc 11 

Pay  and  allowances 3 
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Ooaat  Guard — Continued.  ^8*- 

RatioDs  or  commutation  to  warrant  officers,  etc. 7 

Sick  or  injury  benefits 47 

Stations,  rebuilding,  repairing,  rent,  etc 12 

Academy  whdrf,  repairs 42 

Amounts  expended  for  repairs  for  five  years  past 42 

Arena  Cove,  Cal 38 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 30 

Assateague  Beach,  Va 38 

Baileys  Harbor,  Wis 35 

Barnegat,  N.J 22 

Big  Kinnakeet,  N.  C 40 

Bodie  Island,  N.  C 25 

Bogue  Inlet,  N.  C 25 

Bow  Blanc,  Mich 31 

Cape  Disappointment,  Wash 36 

Cape  Henlopen,  Del 38 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C 40 

Charlotte,  N.  Y 27 

Chatham,  Mass 17 

Chicago,  111 34 

Creed  Hill,  N.  (^ 39 

Erie,  Pa 28 

Fairport,  NY 41 

False  Cape,  Va 26 

Fort  Macon,  N.  (• •. 25 

Gilgo,  Long  Island 37 

Golden  Gate,  Cal 41 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 33 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash 36 

Great  Egj;,  N .  J 22 

Great  Wa^  Island,  Me 14 

Gurnet.  Mass 16 

Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C 40 

Hunnewells  Beach,  Me 14 

Isle  of  Wight,  Md 24 

Lewes,  Del 24 

Little  Island,  Va 40 

Marblehead,  Ohio 26 

Marquette,  Mich .*. 32 

Middle  Island,  N.  J 41 

Muskegon ,  Mich • 33 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  1 20 

Niagara,  N.Y 30 

Orleans,  Mass 17 

Pea  Island,  N .  C 41 

Plum  Island,  Wis 35 

Point  Allerton,  Mass 15 

Point  Betsie 41 

Portsmouth,  N.  C 24 

Quoddy  Head,  Me 13 

Rockaway  Point,  L.  1 21 

Sabine  Pass,  Tex 26 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 35 

Saint  Marys  River 42 

Santa  Rosa,  Fla 26 

Shinnecock,  L.  1 37 

Smith  Island,  Va 23 

South  Manitou  Island,  Mich 35 

Straitsmouth,  Mass 17 

Thunder  Bay  Island,  Mich 31 

Umpqua  River,  Oreg \ . . .  36 

Wash  Woods,  Va 39 

Watch  Hill,  R.  1 18 

White  Head,  Me 14 

White  River,  Mich 32 

Willapa  Bay,  Wash 36 

Woods  Hole,  Mass 41 

Yaquina  Bay,  Wash 36 
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Coast  Guard— Continued.  Pa«»' 

Surfmen,  temporary  and  substitute 7 

Surgeons  for  vessels 97 

Telephone  lines 48 

Traveling  expenses 46 

Cofer,  L.  E.,  statement  of 1425 

Coin,  recoinage  of  eold  or  minor 89 

Cold  Spring  Inlet,  rJ.  J.,  improving 439 

Columbia  Hospital: 

Maintenance  of 1378 

Nurses'  quarters,  repairs  to 1378 

X-ray  machine 1 378 

Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf: 
Building  and  grounds — 

Ordinary  repairs 892 

Special  repairs 892 

Maintenance,  salaries,  etc 888 

Women's  dormitory,  new 894 

Columbia  River,  Oreg.,  quarantine  station: 

Boarding  launch 1459 

Detention  hulk 1458 

Special  repairs 1455 

Coliunbia,  S.  C.,  post  office 1401 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  burial  plats  at 368 

Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 3 

Commerce,  acts  to  regulate,  enforcement  of: 

AttorneyB,  pay  of 975 

Prosecutions  under 964 

Work  performed  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attorneys 969 

Commerce,  Department  of: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Johannes,  George,  disbursing  clerk,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Lighthouses,  beacons,  and  fog  signals.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  cap- 
tion.) 
Lighthouse  Service.    (See  detailed  index  imder  this  caption.) 

Printing  and  binding 1341 

Standaras,  Bureau  of.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Commissioners: 

Education 754 

Fisheries ^. 1171 

General  Land  Office 585 

Immigration 1269 

Internal  Revenue 79 

Lighthouses 1012 

Patents....^ 1322 

United  States,  fees  of 984 

Tom  missions: 

Alaska  Engineering 734 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater 434 

(California  Debris 448 

Federal  Trade 208 

Fine  Arts 428 

Grant  Memorial 432 

Interstante  Commerce 171 

Lincoln  Memorial 433 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway 435 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  moieties 96 

Conciliation,  Board  of  Mediation  and 202 

( 'onduct  of  cui'toms  cafes 910 

Confederate  burial  plat«,  national  cemeteries 366, 367 

Conneaiit.  Ohio,  aids  to  navi^tion 1022 

( 'ontagious  dieeafies,  prevention  of Ill 

Continpent  expenpes.  Independent  Treasury 87 

^'onverrton  of  United  States  2  per  cent  bonds 78 

<  'cK>k,  George  \V. .  statement  of 896 
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l-oquille  River,  Oreg.,  aids  to  navigation 1929 

■Cost  accounting  for  corporations,  etc 234 

(.Counterfeiting,  suppression  of 1355 

<'ourthouse,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Ordinary  repairs 1379 

Remodeling  interior  and  resurfacing  exterior 1379, 13i*5 

^Courthouses.    (See  '  *  Public  Buildings, '  *  or  names  of  towns. ) 

Covington,  J.  Harry,  statement  of 1385 

Crater  Lake  National  Park: 

Maintenance,  etc 848 

Roads,  bridges,  etc 393 

Creeds  Hill,  N.  C.,0oa8t  Guard  station 39 

Crimes,  detection  and  prosecution  of 92Z 

Crist,  Raymond  F.,  statement  of 1286 

Crozier,  William,  statement  of 241, 1661 

Cuba: 

Lighthouse  keepers'  dwellings  at  Guantanamo 1017 

Monuments  over  .Ajnerican  soldiers 367 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

Currency,  national,  paper  for 53, 63 

Custodians  of  public  buildings....... 1481, 1482, 1601 

Customhouses.    {See  "Public  Buildings"  or  names  of  towns.) 
Customs  Service : 

Cases  concerning,  conduct  of  by  Department  of  Justice 910 

Collection  of  revenues,  expenses  of i 91 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  moieties 96 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  force  at 94 

Scales 94 

Currents,  observation  of 1089 

D. 

Danville,  III.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National.) 

Davenport,  Iowa,  post-office,  lookouts 1543 

Davies,  Joseph  E.,  statement  of 208 

Davis,  A.  P.,  statement  of 670, 1609 

Dayton,  Ohio,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National.) 

Deaf  Institute 888 

Debris  Commission 448 

Delaware  River,  aids  to  navigation 1035 

Departments.     (See  names  of.) 

Depositary  libraries,  books  for 1311 

Deputy  United  States  marshals 979 

Detection  and  prosecution  of  crime 923 

Dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  custody  of 72 

Director: 

Bureau  of  Engraving 53 

Bureau  of  Mines 639 

Bureau  of  Standards 1254 

Geological  Survey 602,1328,1664 

Reclamation  Service 670, 1609 

Distinctive  paper: 

Amount  of 63, 63 

Contract  for  four  years 60 

Detailed  employees,  expenses 59 

Laborer 60 

District  attornevs: 

District  of  Columbia 981 

Pay  and  expenses  of 981 

Regular  assistants 982 

Special  assistants 983 

District  courts.    (See  United  States.) 
District  of  Columbia: 

Arlington  Cemetery,  burials  in 36j 

Central  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Courthouse,  remodeling  interior  and  resurfacing  exterior 1379, 1385 

Engineer  post  and  school  in 452 
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District  of  Columbia — Continued. 

Parks.    (See  Buildings  and  Grounds.)  P»8*- 

United  States  district  attorney 981 

Dociunents,  office  of  superintendent  of 1305 

Dog  Island,  Me.,  entrance  to  St.  iCroix  River,  aids  to  navigation 1033 

Dover,  N.  J.,  arsenfd  at.    (See  Picatinny  Arsenal.) 

Duehay,  F.  H.,  statement  of 986, 1004 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

Pish  station,  foreman's  cottage  and  water  supply 1244 

Post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1544 

Duncan,  David  W.,  statement  of 1525 

Dupr6,  H.  Garland,  letter  from 1021 

E. 

Easby's  Point  sewer 413 

Eastern  Branch,  soldiers'  home.    (See  National.) 

East  St.  liOuis,  111.,  post  office 1410 

Edee,  W.  C,  statement  of 734 

Education,  Bureau  of 754 

Education  in  Alaska 754 

Electors  of  President,  orinting  ascertainment  of 1313 

Elephant  Butte,  Tex.-N .  Mex.,  irrigation  project 712, 904 

Elknart,  Ind.,  post  office,  lookouts 1545 

Elkins,  W.  Va,  post  office 1402 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  station: 

Cabin  passengers,  quarters  for 1269 

Concrete  walks,  main  island 1270 

Main  inspection  hall,  tile  floor 1270 

Pipe  trench,  main  power  house  to  dormitory 1271 

Refrigeration  service,  overpayment 1284 

Emergency  revenue  stamps,  printing  of 77 

Employment  bureau  for  labor 1278 

Engineer  maps 450 

Engineer  poet  and  school,  Washington 452 

England,  payment  on  account  of  fur  seals 1222 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Biu*eau  of: 

Bonds,  converting  U.  S.  2  per  cent 78 

Buildings — 

New,  curbs,  sidewalks,  etc 1520 

Old ,  repairs,  etc 1463, 1518 

Cost  of  executing  work  per  1,000  sheets — 

Fiscal  year  1916 1658,1659 

Fiscal  year  1917 1660 

Denominations  of  notes  not  to  be  larger  than  those  retired 73 

Dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  custody  of 72 

Distinctive  paper — 

Amount  ot 53, 63 

Contract  for  four  years 60 

Detailed  employees,  expenses 59 

Laborer 60 

Employees  other  than  plate  printers,  pay  of 65 

En^ver,  pay  of 73 

Materials  for  engravii^  and  printing 75 

Money  laundry  machuies 90 

Plate  printers,  wages  of 74 

Power  presses,  use  of 69 

Representatives,  engraved  plates  of  deceased 73 

Sheets  to  be  printed 63, 1658 

War-revenue  stamps 77 

li^pidemics,  prevention  of Ill 

Erie,  Pa.,  Coast  Guard  station ^ 28 

Esterline,  Blackburn,  statement  of 964 

Ethnology,  American 131 

Ewing,  Tnomas,  statement  of 1322 

Exchanjges,  international 130 

Executive  department  grounds,  care  and  improvement  of 422 

Executive  Mansion: 

Care,  maintenance,  furnishing,  etc 424 
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Executive  Mansion — Continued. 

Greenhouses —  Page- 
Care,  etc 424 

New  one 425 

Repair 424 

Grounds,  care  and  improvement 423 

Lighting 425 

President's  traveling  expenses 425 

?ewer  in  We^t  Executive  Avenue 423 

r. 

Fairport,  Iowa,  fish  station: 

Clerk  at 1201 

Superintendent,  paj-  of. *. 1 199 

Fairport,  N .  Y.,  (  oast  Guard  station 41 

False  Cape,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Farifl,  R.  L.,  statement  of 1057 

Farms,  fish  propagation  on 1214 

Fauntleroy,  A.  M.,  statement  of 1717 

Federal  buildines.    (See  "Public  Buildings"  or  names  of  towns.) 

Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  (^o.,  bonds  of 502, 513 

Federal  courts.     (See  United  States.) 

Federal  courts,  reports 977 

Federal  reserve  notes  and  curremy,  distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 

Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Attorneys,  special  agents,  etc 224 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses 231 

('ost  accounting  for  corporations,  firms,  etc 234 

Investigations  undertaken 212 

Organization  of  the  work. 209 

Printing  and  binding 234 

Rent  of  quarters 233 

Statutory  positions 219 

Witness  fees,  mileage,  etc 233 

Field  artillery  ammunition,  pianufacture  of 292, 304, 1661 

Fighting,  Island  Channel,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation 1016 

Filing  cases,  etc 1622 

Fine  Arts  Commission 428 

First  Aid  Methods,  Board  on 1717 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of: 

Abolition  of  certain  hatcheries 1193 

Administration,  expenses  of 1208 

Alaska  service — 

Afognak  station,  launch 1223 

Fur  seal  islands — 

Buildings  and  improvements 1227 

General  expenses 1220 

Salaries 1187 

General  service 1220 

Vessel  for  inspection  service * .• 1238 

Yes  Bay  station,  launch 1223 

Attendance  at  meetings,  etc.,  expenses  of 1220 

Car  employees 1192 

Cars,  new  steel 1222 

Chemistry,  Bureau,  work  done  by 1209 

Commissioner's  office — 

Assistant  architect 1175 

Assistants  in  oyster  investigations 1171. 1618 

Boston,  local  agent  at 1178 

Charwoman,  additional 1187 

Chief  messenger,  pay  of 1186 

Clerks,  addi  t  lonal 1176 

Gloucester,  local  agent  at,  pay  of 1178 

Local  agents  at  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Seattle,  pay  of 1178 

New  York,  local  agent  at,  pay  of 1181 

Statistical  agents 1177 

Superintentlent  of  car  8er\'ice,  pay  of 1176 

Diffusion  of  fishery  information .' 1241 

Distribution  employees 1192 
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Fiflheries,  Bureau  of -Continued.  Pag«- 

Employees  at  laree 1190 

Field  sujperintenaents  and  assistants 1190 

Food  fishes — 

Fanns,  propogation  on 1214 

Incjuiry  concerning 1214 

Oyster  survey  in  Texas 1215 

PropNOgation  of 1210 

Great  Britain,  payment  to 1222 

Japan,  payment  to 1222 

Lobster-rearing  plant,  New  England 1225 

Ojrster  and  shellfish  investigations 1171, 1215, 1618 

Sponge  fisheries,  protection  of 1218 

Stations — 

Abolition  of  certain 1193 

Administration,  expenses  of 1208 

Afognak,  Alaska,  launch 1223 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  improvements 1244 

Beaufort,  N.  C,  pay  of  superintendent 1199 

Baird,  Cal.,  auxiliary  station  on  Mill  Greek 1248 

Battle  Creek,  Cal.,  foreman's  cottage 1242 

Duluth,  Minn.,  foreman's  cottage  and  water  supply 1244 

Fairport,  Iowa — 

Clerk  at 1201 

Superintendent,  pay  of 1199 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  retaining  basin 1247 

Inspectors  of ,  etc 1190 

Key  West,  Fla.,  salaries  and  buildings. 1204, 1227 

Lobster  plant,  New  England '. 1225 

Mill  Oeek.  Cal..  C'^tablishment  of 1248 

North ville,  Mich.,  water  supply  and  foreman's  cottage 1248 

Sprin^lle,   Utah.,  employees 1206 

Superintendents,  pay  of 1 193 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  cottage 1250 

W<)od8  Uole,  Mass.-  - 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc* 1253 

Clerk  at 1207 

Launch  to  replace  Blue  Wing 1252 

Power  house 1251 

Yea  Bay,  Alaska,  launch  for 1223 

Vessels   - 

Alaska,  insj)ection  service 1238 

( -rews  of,  compensation,  etc 1234 

Launches  for  Alaska 1223 

Maintenance  of 1212 

Naval  enlisted  men,  replacing  with  civilians 1 207, 1 2IM 

Roosevelt,  repairs  to 1212 

Statistical  inquiries 1 217 

Superintendents,  pay  of 1 193 

Texas,  oyster  survev  of 1215 

Tilefish,  utilisation' of 1183 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  suits  affecting  allotted  lands 951 

Flaherty,  Thos.  F 1607 

Flint,  Alich.,  post  ofiice,  lookouts 1545 

Florida  reefs,  aids  to  navigation 1018 

Floy,  Henry,  statement  of 775 

Flynn,  Wm.  J.,  statement  of 1355 

Fog  signals.     (.:?<•<  Lighthouses,  etc.) 

Ford,  Cornelius,  statement  of 1291 

Foreigners,  education  of,  in  citizenship 1289 

Foreign  literature,  catalogue  of  international  scientific 1 44 

Forests,  national: 

Protection  of 588 

Restoration  of  lands  in 595 

Topographic  surveys  in 638 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C. ,  Coast  Guard  station 25 

Fort  Mills,  Philippine  Islands: 

Coal-storage  space 362 

Cold  storage 362 
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Fort  Monroe,  Va.:  P*r<- 

Remodeline  casemates 355 

Wharf,  road,  sewers- 
Engineers,  pay  of 3t)l 

Repairs  ana  maintenance 36(> 

Street  drains 361 

Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii,  storehouses 1681 

Fort  Standish,  Mass.,  detachment  barrack 358 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  san;itarium:  ^ 

Fence,  new 14o6 

Special  repairs 1434 

Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.,  officers'  quarters 359 

Fort  Trumbull,  Coast  Guard  academy  wharf,  repairs 42 

Fort  Wa^ne,  Ind. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1546 

Fort  Wright,  Conn.,  gasoline  storehouse 355 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia: 

Artillery  ammunition  storehouse,  extension  of 257 

Artillery  case  shop  building,  extension 260 

Capacity,  enlargement  of 269 

Description  of 254 

Fire  protection,  increase  of 267 

Fuse  shop  building,  extension  of 259 

Garage  for  motor  trucks 263 

General  shop  building 255 

Instrument  department  building,  extension  of 257 

Land,  purchase  of  additional 265 

Lead  snop  building,  extension 260 

Metal  storehouse 261 

Roads,  walks,  and  seawall 264 

Sewer  and  connections 262 

Storehouse  for  current  manufactures 262 

Franklin  Park,  care  of 402 

Freedmen's  Hospital: 

Deceased  patients,  disposal  of  effecta  of 903 

Receipts  from  pay  patients,  use  of 903 

Salaries 902 

Subsistence,  fuel,  etc 902 

Fresno,  Cal . .  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1546 

Frontiers,  maps  of 1664 

Furniture  ana  filing  devices 1622 

6. 

Galesburg,  Til. ,  post  office,  lookouts 1547 

Gallaudet  College 888 

Galveston.  Tex.,  suboffice  of  Coast  Survey 1115 

Garden  City.  Kans.,  irrigation  project G9H 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  building: 

Maintenance  of  patients  in 1366 

RepairH  to 1363 

Garfield  Park,  care  of 402 

Gasoline.  inveHtigations  of,  by  Bureau  of  Mines 650 

Gas,  investigation  of  natural G5C» 

Gauging  streams  and  determining  water  supplies 633 

General  Grant  National  Park 834 

General  Lind  Office.     {See  Public  Lands  Ser\-ice.) 

General  supply  committee,  office  furniture 1622 

Geodetic  Survey  {see  Coa,flt  and). 

Geographic  Board 237 

Geological  Sur\ey: 

Alaska  mineral  resources 63l» 

Bool  s  and  periodicals : 637 

Chemical  and  physical  renearches  in  geolog}'^ 630 

Director's  office 602 

Gauging  streams 633 

Generul  expenses- 
Attendance  at  meetings,  conventions,  etc!.,  expense  of 6C»2 

Motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles- 
Maintenance  (»f 604 

Purch.u'^e  of (»03 

Personal  effeets  of  employees,  transfer  of WM 
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Cieological  Survey — Continued.  Pag"'- 

<  Geologic  aurveys 62ft 

Harris  County,  Tex. ,  work  in 606 

Illustrations,  preparation  of 632 

Maps 637,1664 

>rineral  resources,  report  of 633 

PotJLsh  investig.tions 630 

Printing  and  binding 132ft 

S;'ientinc  aasistjtnta 602 

S  .illed  laborers  and  temporary  employees 606 

Topographic  maps  for  War  Department 1664 

Topographic  eurveya 606, 1664 

Cooperative  work  with  States 619^ 

In  national  forests 63ft 

lieorge  Washington,  birthplace  of 427 

Oettysburc  National  Military  Park 373 

Oilgo,  L.  I.,  coast  guard  station 37 

Oinder,  John  W.,  statement  of 1397 

<¥ lacier  National  Park: 

(Commissioner,  pay  of 796. 

Motor-driven  passenger  vehicle 794 

Revenues 795- 

Roads  in — 

Belton  to  Lewis's  Hotel 790 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation 1360* 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  to  Two  Medicine  I^ke 794 

St.  Marys  to  Babb 79a 

St.  Marys  to  Lake  McDermott 792 

St.  Marys  to  park  line 79ft 

Telephone  lines 795 

Warehouse 794 

Olennan,  A.  H.,  statement  of 96- 

Gloucester,  Mass.: 

Fish  hatchery,  retaining  basin 1247 

Ixxral  agent  of  Fisheries  Bureau  at 1178 

Gold  coin,  recoinage  of 81^ 

Golden  Gate,  Cal.,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

GomperF,  Sam.  J.,  jr.,  statement  of 1347 

Gorgas,  Wm.  C.  statement  of 45S 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane: 

Annual  bulletin  and  a  publication  for  patients 877 

Buildings  and  grounds 878 

Electric  elevators 882 

Fence,  new 879 

Gate  house 881 

General  repairs  and  improvements 878 

Ice  plant,  improvement  of 88ft 

Reclaimed  land  on  Anacoetia  River 449,  883 

Roadways,  walks,  etc 879 

Shop  and  storehouse  building 880 

Staff  officers,  building  for 882 

( 'onventions,  etc.,  expenses  of  attending 876 

Machines,  equipment,  etc.,  exchange  of 876 

Name,  change  of 88ft 

Passenger  vehicles: 

Horse  drawn 875 

Motor  driven 875 

Support,  clothing,  etc 874 

Government  Printing  Office: 

Allotments  to  departments,  statement  of  balances,  bills,  etc 1304 

Appointment  of  employees,  method  of 1293 

Bookbinders,  pay  of 1638 

City  post  office,  fight,  heat,  etc 1309 

Compositors,  pay  of 163ft 

Holiday  pay 1294 

Ink 129ft 

I^eaves  of  absence,  pay  for 1294 
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Government  Printing  Office — Continued. 

Overhead  charges 1300 

Paper 1298 

Paymaster's  guard,j)ay  of 1291 

Public  Printer's  Office 1291 

Public  Printer,  pay  of 1291 

Public  printing  and  binding 1298 

Agricultural  Department 13S4 

Allotments,  statement  of  balances,  etc 1304 

Commerce,  Department  of 1341 

Federal  Trade  Commission 234 

Geological  Survey 1328 

Interior  Department IS".*** 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 201 

Justice,  Department  of 1333 

Labor,  Department  of 1347 

Library  of  Congress 13.=ift 

Na\'y  Department 13A» 

Pan  American  L^nion 1354 

Patent  Office 1322 

Post  Office  Department IXl) 

Repay  work,  statement  of 1300,  i:^ 

Smitnsonian  Institution 13iN 

State  Department 1311 

Treasury  Department 1314 

War  Depiu-tment VM' 

Repay  work 130(),  i:^"4 

Superintendent  of  documents i:j< •> 

IJooks  for  depositary  libraries i:U I 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc \Mo 

Work  handled ]:>"'. 

Telephone  operators,  pay  of V^l 

Watch  force 1 2**^ 

Government  telegraph  line -^2*' 

Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  arsenal  at... 27"» 

Grand  Haven.  Mich. ,  coast-guard  station ^< 

Grand  Valley.  Colo.,  irrigation  j^roject ^^^ 

Granite  Co. .  investment  of  soldiers*  home  funds  in  bonds  of 502,  o I  i 

Grant  Memorial,  unveiling  of 4.»- 

Grant  National  Park SM 

Graves.  If.  C,  statement  of l<>-'>7 

Grays  Harbor.  Wash.,  coast-guard  station :V» 

Great  Britain,  payment  to  for  seal  fisheries 1222 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  Coaat  Guard  station 22 

Great  Lakes,  surveys  of 399 

Great  Wass  Island,*Me.,  Coast  Guard  station 14 

Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  Ohio,  burial  plats 368 

Guantanamo,  Cuba,  keepers'  dwellings 1017 

Gulf  coast,  surveys  of 1059 

Gimnell,  Leonard,  statement  of 130 

Guns,  manufacture  of 241 

Gurnet,  Mass.,  Coast  Guard  station 16 


Haley,  N.  B.,  statement  of 171 

Halstead,  F.  M.,  statement  of ^1 

Hall,  Percival,  statement  of S^'^ 

Hamilton,  Wni.,  statement  of 7.>4 

Hampton,  Va.,  soldiers'  home  at.     (See  National  Home.) 

Hancock,  General  Winfield  Scott,  removal  of  to  Arlington 16.'t^» 

Handbook  of  American  Indians 1-^ 

Hanson,  Bert,  statement  of 910 

Harbor  improvements ; 4:V% 

Harris  County,  Tex.,  topographic  survey^  and  drainage  work  in 606 

Hartford,  Coiin . ,  post  office,  mail-con veving  machinery 1547 

Hartfl,  W.  W.,  statement  of ." 401 

Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  Coast  Guard  station 40 
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Hawaii&n  lalands:  Page- 

Fort  Shafter,  storehouses 1681 

Lighthouse  Service  in — 

Depot  for 1039 

Motor  cycle  for  employees 1061 

Pearl  Qarbor,  aids  to  navigation 1031 

Ordnance  depot  at  Honolulu 361 

Schofield  Barracks,  buildings,  roads  etc 1684 

Temporary  shelters  for  garrisons 363 

Hayden,  Carl,  statement  of 729 

Health  Service.     (See  Public  Health.) 

Hess,  Georee  W.,  statement  of 1369 

Highland  Beach,  N.  Y.,  railroad  trestle  to 306 

Hodge,  F.  W . ,  statement  of 130, 1329 

Homes  for -soldiers.    (See  National.)  ^ 

Hondo,  N.  Mex.,  irrigation  project 7ll 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  ordnance  depot 351 

Hospital  for  Insane. 874 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Ark. 

Bathhouse,  free 856 

Horses  and  carriages 857 

Plans  for  improvement 855 

Sanitary  sewer  system 860 

Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  soldier's  home  at.    (See  National.) 

House  Office  Buildini^,  maintenance 1382 

House  of  Representatives: 

Engraved  plates  of  deceased  members 73 

Stables,  care  of 1376 

Wine  of  Capitol,  statuary  for  pediment 1873 

Howard  University: 

Building  and  grounds,  improvements  and  repaLrs 899 

Fuel  and  light 901 

Libraries,  books,  shelving,  etc • 899 

Maintenance 896 

Material  and  apparatus,  chemical,  physical,  etc. ,  studies 901 

Medical  department 900 

Tools,  materials,  fuel,  wages,  etc 899 

Huddleson,  H.  P.,  statement  of 87 

Hudson  River,  aids  to  navigation 1019 

Hughes,  Justice  Charles  E.,  statement  of 1363 

Hulbert,  Representative,  statement  of 1700 

Humphrey,  Wm.  E.,  statement  of 896 

Hnnnewells  Beach,  Me.,  Coast  Guard  station 14 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  post(^ce 1402 

HimUey,  Mont.,  irrigation  project 698 

Huron,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation 1038 

Hygienic  Laboratory: 

Buildings,  reappropriation  for 1451 

Laboratory,  new 1462 

Maintenance 108 

L 

Inmiieration  Service 1276 

Aliens,  education  of,  in  citizen^ip 1289 

Attendance  at  meetiil^,  etc.,  expenses  of  and  dues 1280 

Canadian  border,  immigration 1277 

Chinese  exclusion 1280 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

Expenses  of  regulating. 1275 

Johannes,  George,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Labor  employment  bureau 1278 

Mexican  border,  immigration 1277 

Motor  vehicles 1281 

North  German  Lloyd  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

Number  by  ports  for  five  years 1280 

Refrigeration  service,  Ellis  Idand,  overpayment 1284 

Smuggling  prevention  work,  detail  of  field  officer  to  Washington  office 1283 

31161—16 59 
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Immigration  stations: 
Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.— 

Cabin  passengers,  quarters  for 1269 

Concrete  walks,  main  island. 1270 

Main  inspection  hall,  tile  floor 1270 

Pipe  trench,  main  power  house  to  dormitory 1271 

Refrigeration  service,  overpayment 1284 

Philadelpnia,  under^und  wirmg 1271 

,   San  Francisco,  hospital  and  detention  house 1272 

Independent  Treasury,  contingent  fimd S7 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 154d 

Indian  depredation  claims,  defense  in 922 

Ii^dians,  ethnological  researches  among 131 

Indians,  Handbook  of  American 136 

Indian  reservations,  opening 586 

Industries,  cost  accounting  in 234 

Industry  amone  Alaska  natives 771 

Insane  Hospital 874 

^^lfltitution  for  Deaf 888 

Insurance  on  money  shipments 87 

Interior  Department: 
Alaska — 

Education  in 754 

Game  in,  protection  of 751 

Industry  among  natives 771 

I  nsane  of 748 

Intoxicatin^-liquor  traffic,  suppression  of 749 

Medical  rehef 754, 763 

Railroad  in 734 

Reindeer  for 767 

Sitka,  national  monument 752 

Buildings,  repairs  to 581 

Capitol  Building  and  Grounds.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf.    {See  detailed  index  under  thlB  caption.) 

Freedmen's  Hospital 902 

Geological  Survey.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Government  Hospital  for  Insane.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Horses  transferred  from  Hot  SprincB 857 

Howard  University.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Mines,  Bureau  of.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
National  parks — 

Assignment  of  pay  by  field  employees 870 

Casa  Grande  Ruin 851 

Clerical  services  in  Washington 871 

Crater  Lake 393,8^ 

General  Grant 834 

Glacier  Park.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Hot  Springs  Reservation 855, 862 

Mesa  Verde , 841 

Mount  Rainier.    {See  detaUed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  monuments,  protection  of 852 

Piatt 851 

Rocky  Mountain 842 

Sequoia.     {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Wind  Cave 850 

Yellowstone.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Yosemite  Park.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Printing  and  binding 1320 

Public  Land  Service.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption,) 
Reclamation  Service.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

. ,  .  Testimony  in  disbarment  proceedings 748 

Datemal-Revenue  Service: 

Collections,  refund  of 79 

Violation  of  revenue  laws,  punishment  of 80 

.  1 .  ,  War  revenue  stamps,  printing  of 77 

ijilematibnal  cotalqgue  of  scientific  literature 144 

International  exchanges 130 
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Fagn. 

latemiMional  Greodet  ic  Assqciat  ion 1119 

International  Union  of  American  Republics,  printing  and  binding 1354 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Accounts  of  carriers,  examination  of 179 

Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  enforcement  of  by  Department  of  Justice 964 

BoUer  inspection  act 186 

Block-signal  investigations ^. 182 

Books  and  periodicals 176, 199 

General  expenses 171 

Books  and  periodicals 176 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 179 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 179,201 

Le^l  work,  division  of  with  Department  of  Justice 969 

Prmting  and  binding 201 

Rent 184, 198 

Safety  of  persons  on  railroads 182 

Kent 184 

Valuation  of  railroads. 190 

Books  and  periodicals 199 

Pei;  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 201 

Rent ^ 198 

Interstate  quarantine  service 97, 122 

Irrigation.    {See  Reclamation  Service.) 

Ide  of  Wight,  Md.,  Coast  Guard  station 24 

J. 

Jackson  Lake  irrigation  project 695 

Jackson,  Mich^  post  office^  lookouts. .  .*. 1648 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  poet  office,  lookouts 1549 

Jadwin,  Edgftr,  statement  of 375 

Jails: 

Inspection.of 988 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 989 

Janitors  of  public  buildings 1481,1482,1601 

Japan,  payment  to  on  account  of  fur  seals 1222 

Jennings,  Hennen,  statement  of 1642 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1549 

Johsmnes,  George,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Statement  of 1057 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National  Home.) 

Johnstons  Island,  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  Confederate  cemetery 367 

Jones,  £.  Lester,  statement  of 1057 

Jones,  J.  E 1622 

Judicial.    (See  United  States  Courts.) 
Judiciary  Park: 

Care  of 405 

Pavements,  eutters,  etc 410 

Jurors  in  United  States  courts,  fees  of 985 

Justice,  Department  of: 

Antitrust  laws,  enforcement  of — 

Appropriation,  decrease  in 929 

Attorneys,  pay  of 940, 945 

Labor  or  farmers'  organizations 945 

.  Prosecutions  imder 931 

Washington,  employo<^8  in 945 

Assistant  superintendent  of  prisons 1616 

Claims,  defending  suits  in 920, 922 

Commerce  acts,  enforcement  of — 

Attorneys,  pay  of 975 

Prosecutions  under 964 

Work  performed  by  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  attorneys 969 

Courts.    {See  United  States.) 

Crimes,  detection  and  prosecution  of 923 

Customs  cases,  conduct  of 910 

Federal  court  reports  and  digests 977 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  suits  affecting  allotted  lands 951 

Indian  depredation  claims,  defense  m 922 

Lawbooks 977 
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Justice,  Department  of — Continued.  !*■«*- 

Lawyers'  cooperative  edition 977 

National  Training  School  for  Boys lOM 

Oil  lands,  suits  afiecting 946 

Pacific  railroads,  suits  axfectins 959 

Penitentiaries.    (See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Printing  and  binding 1333 

Prisoners  and  prisons,  inspection  of 988 

Prisoners,  support  of 989 

Seminole  Indian  lands,  suits  affecting 951 

Supreme  Court  reports 978 

Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses 929 

United  States  covirts.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Justices  of  the  peace,  fees  of 984 

K. 

Kellett  Bluff,  Wash.,  lighthouse  keepers*  dwelling 1023 

Kennard,  E.  M.,  statement  of 979 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  post  oflfice,  lookouts 1549 

Kerr,  J.  W 1425 

Key  West,  Fla.,  biological  station,  salaries  and  buildings a  1204, 1227 

Killian,  W.  H.,  statement  of 1618 

Kirby,  Gustavus  T.,  statement  of 1703 

Klamath,  Oregon-California,  irrigation  project 714 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  post  office,  lookouts 1549 

Koons,  J.  C,  statement  of 15^ 

L. 

Labor,  Department  of: 

Board  on  First  Aid  Methods 1717 

Books,  etc. ,  credit  in  accounts  of  disbursing  clerk  for  payments 1284 

Employment  bureau 1278 

Immigration  Service 1275 

Immigration  stations 1269 

Johannes,  George,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Naturalization  Service 1286 

Printing  and  binding •. 1347 

Lafayette  Park: 

Care  of 401 

Walks  in 415 

Lake  surveys 399 

Lands.    (See  Public). 

Lands  and  other  property  of  the  United  States 1494 

Lansing,  Mich.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Laundry  machines  for  paper  money 90 

Lawrence,  Mass. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Lawton,  Okla.,  irrigation  project 713 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  penitentiary: 

Clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 991 

Coal,  piurchase  of 994 

Construction  of,  continuing 986 

Expenditures,  statement  of 992 

Hospital  supplies 995 

Miscellaneous  expenses 992 

Salaries 995 

Subsistence 991 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National.) 

Lewes,  Del.,  coast-guard  station 24 

Libraries,  depositary,  books  for i 1311 

Library  of  Congress: 

Frintine  and  binding 1350 

Trees,  shrubs,  etc '. 422 

Li f e-Sa\  ing  Service .     (See  Coast  G uard . ) 

Lighthouses,  beacons,  and  fog  signals— 

Alaska,  aide  to  navigation 1042 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  aids  to  na\dgation 1022 

Coquille,  River,  Oreg.,  improvement  of  aids 1029 

Delaware  River,  aids  to  navigation 1035 

Dog  Island  entrance  to  St.  Croix  River,  Af e. ,  aids  to  navigation 1033 
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Lighthouses,  beacons,  and  fog  signals — Continued.  P*g»* 

Eighth  lighthouse  district,  tender  and  barge 1036 

Fightinglsland  Channel,  Mich. ,  aids  to  navigation ] 016 

Florida  Ke?f8.  aids  to  navigation 1018 

Giiantanamcp.  Cuba,  lighthouse  keepers'  dwellings  at 1017 

Hawaiian  Islands,  lighthouse  depot 1039 

Hudson  Ri\  er,  aids  to  navigation 1019 

Huron,  Ohio,  aids  to  n.i\'igation 1038 

Keepers'  dwellings,  construction  of 1023, 1040 

Kellett  Bluff.  Wash.,  keepers'  dwellings 1023 

Mississippi  River.  La.,  aids  to  navigation 1020 

Na  vaasa  Island  Light 1043 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  aids  to  navigation 1031 

Pointe  Vincente,  Cal.,  light  station 1013 

St.  Johns  River,  Fla. .  aids  to  navigation 1014 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J  ,  aids  to  navigition 1034 

Third  district,  tender  for 1038 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Harbor,  aids  to  navigation 1030 

Woods  Hole,  Mass. ,  depot,  dredging,  and  storehouse 1015 

Lighthouse  Service: 

Clerks,  pay  of 1053 

Genera]  expenses '  1045 

Hawaii,  motor  cycles  for 1051 

Inspectors,  clerics,  etc 1055 

Keepers,  salaries  of 1053 

Outbuildings,  limit  of  cost  on 1046 

Rations,  etc.,  for  field  parties 1046 

Vessels — 

MesSy  payment  to  by  Coast  Survey  for  observations 1090 

Officers  and  crews,  pay  of 1054 

Repairs  to 1046 

Wireless  apparatus  for 1048 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  death  place  of 427 

Lincoln  Memorial 433 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  post  office: 

Construction  of 1402 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Lincoln  Park,  care  of 402 

Literature,  international  catalogue  of  scientific 144 

Littell,  I.  W.,  statement  of 1681 

Little  Island,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 40 

Little  Rock,  Ark. : 

Cemetery,  burial  of  indigent  patients 368 

Post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Lobster-rearing  plant,  New  England  coast 1225 

Lopp,  William  T.,  statement  of. 754 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

Coast  Artillery  post 356 

Post  office — 

Lookouts 1551 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1551 

Louisiana,  aids  to  navigation  on  Mississippi  River  below  New  Orleans 1020 

Louisville,  Ky .,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1551 

LowelL  Mass.,  mail-conveyingmachinery 1552 

Lower  i  ellowstone,  Mont.-N.  Dak.,  irrigation  project 704 

M. 

McAllister,  C.  A.,  statement  of 3 

McGinty,  George  B.,  statement  of 171 

McGlaaBon,  C.  B^  statement  of 986 

McNeil  Island,  Wash.,  Penitentiary: 

Clothing,  transportation,  etc 1000 

Expenditures,  statement  of 1000 

Hospital  supplies 1003 

Miscellaneous  items 1003 

Salaries 1004 

Subsistence 999 

Macomb,  M.  M.,  statement  of 1664 

Magnetic  observations  and  meridian  lines 1097 
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Mail-conveying  machinery  in  poet  offices: 

Maintcoiance,  repaiiBi  etc 1479 

Special  appropnations  for  and  lump  sum  in  Poet  Office  appropriation 

bill 1526,1563 

Malbiim,  Wm.  P.,  statement  of •: : 53, 87 

Maltby  Building,  removal  of 1376 

Manila,  P.  I.,  ordnance  depot: 

Fire  protection -. 274 

Storage  facilities,  increasing 275 

Manning,  Van.  H.,  statement  of 639 

Manufacture  of  munitions,  policy  of 241, 276, 292 

Maps.  War  Department 460, 1664 

Marblehead,  Ohio,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Marine  hospitals.    (See  Public  Health  Service.) 
Marion,  Ind.,  soldiers'  home  at.    {See  National  Home.) 
Marquette,  Mich. — 

Coast  Guard  station 32 

Post  office,  lookouts 1552 

Marshall,  R.  B.,  statement  of 775 

Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  center  x>arking 417 

Masterson,  D.  S.,  statement  of 1314 

Mather,  Stephen  T.,  statement  of 876, 775 

Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Board  of 202 

Medical  relief  in  Alaska 764, 763 

Medicine  Wheel,  Wyo 142 

Meeker,  R.  C 1717 

Members  of  Congress,  engraved  plates  of  deceased 73 

Meridian  Hill  Park: 

Plant,  etc 419 

Retaining  walls 409 

Meridian  lines,  establishment  of 1097 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park 841 

Middle  Island,  N.  J.,  Coast. Guard  station 41 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  statement  of 1633 

Military  parks 369 

Military  posts: 

Coast  Artillery,  barracks  and  quarters,  Insular  posseseions — 
Fort  Mills,  P.  I.— 

Cold-storage  space 362 

Coal  storage 362 

Temporary  shelters  for  over-sea  garrisons 363 

Coast  Artillery,  barracks  and  quarters.  United  States 355 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. — 

Remodeling  casemates 355 

Wharf,  roaa,  sewers — 

Engineers,  pay  of 361 

Repair  and  maintenance 360 

Street  drains 361 

Fort  Standish,  Mass.,  detachment  barrack 358 

Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.,  officers  quarters 359 

San  Pedro,  Cal.,  new  post .* 356 

Fort  Wright,  Conn.,  gasoline  storehouse 355 

Hawaiian  Islands — 

Fort  Scofield,  barracks,  etc 1684 

Fort  Shafter,  storehouses 1681 

Milk  River,  Mont.,  irrigation  project 969 

Mill  Creek,  Cal.,  fish  station  on 1248 

Milwaukee,  Wis. : 
Post  office — 

Lookouts  in. 1552 

Mail -conveying  machinery 1553 

Soldiers'  Home.    (Sec  National  Home.) 
Mines,  Bureau  of: 

Acting  director,  designation  of 669 

Alaska,  mine  inspector  for 668 

Books.... 668 

Coal,  testing  of,  for  Government  use 645 

rersonskl  services  in  Washington 648 

Details  of  employees  to  Washington 669 
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Minee,  Bureau  of — ^Continued. 

General  expenses —  ^^i^ 

Biblioerapher 639 

Editorial  assistant 639 

Illustrator 639 

Meetings,  conventions,  etc.,  expenses  of  attendance  at 660 

Mine  explosions  and  rescue  work,  investigation  of 640 

Mineral  fuels  and  unfinished  mineral  products,  investigation  of 645 

Ores,  and  other  minerals,  investigation  of 648 

rersonal  services  in  Washington 650 

Petroletun  and  natural  gas,  investigation  of 650 

Pittsburgh  experiment  station — 

Dismantling  and  removal  to  new  building 662 

Personal  services 662 

Radium,  investigation  of 648 

Rescue  cars — 

•   Equipment  of 665 

Land  for 669 

Operation  of. 666 

Purchase  of 664 

Rescue  stations,  establishment,  maintenance,  etc 661 

Minidoka,  Idaho,  irrigation  project 692 

Minor  coin,  recoinage  of 89 

Missiasippi  River,  La.,  aids  to  navigation 1020 

Missoula,  Mont.,  post  oflSce : 1402 

Mobile,  Ala.,  quarantine  station,  detention  hulk 1459 

Moieties,  compensation  in  lieu  of 96 

Money,  insurance  on  shipments  of 87 

Money  laundry  machines 90 

Montrose  Park: 

Lodge  in 418 

Maintenance  and  improvement 408 

Monuments,  protection  of  national 852 

Moore,  H.  F.,  statement  of 1171 

Mountain  Branch,  soldiers'  home.    (See  National  Homcf!) 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park: 

Horseshoe  bridge,  replacing 840 

Motor  vehicle 841 

Roads — 

Carbon  River  district 835 

Entrance  to  Paradise  Valley 840 

Paradise  Valley  to  ridge  near  Alta  Vista 840 

Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  of 416 

Munitions,  manufacture  of,  policy  of 241, 276, 292 

Museum.    (See  National  J 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Coast  Guard  station 33 

N. 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  Coast  Guard  station 20 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1553 

National-bank  notes  and  currency,  distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 

National  Cemeteries: 

Antietam  battlefield,  repair,  etc 365 

Arlington  Cemetery,  burials  in  from  District  of  Columbia * 365 

Confederate  burial  plats 367 

Cuba  and  China,  monuments  or  tablets 367 

Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  Ohio,  burial  sites 368 

Headstones,  furnishing  of 364 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  burials  at 368 

Maintenance 363 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  Confederate  mound 366 

Remains  of  oflScers,  etc 366 

Roadways  leading  to,  repairs 365 

Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  Confederate  stockade  cemetery 367 

Superintendents,  pay  of 364 

National  currency,  distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 
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National  forests:  P^»- 

Protection  of oSS 

Restoration  of  land  in 595 

Topographic  surveys  in 638 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers: 

Aid  to  State  or  Territorial  Homes 500 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. — 

Current  expenses 492 

Farm 496 

Hospital 494 

Household 493 

Repairs 494 

Subsistence 492 

Transportation 494 

Board  of  Managers — 

Permanent  location 498, 578 

Salaries,  rent,  etc 49S 

Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio — 

Current  expenses 457 

Farm 462,578 

Headquarters,  location  at , 498, 578 

Hospital 461 

Household .- 461 

Repairs 462 

Subsistance 458 

Transportation 462 

Clothing  for  all  branches 495 

Danville,  111.,  branch — 

Current  expenses 488 

Farm 489 

Hospi  tal 488 

Household 488 

Repairs 489 

Subsistence 488 

Eastern  Branch,  Togus,  Me. — 

Current  expenses 468 

Farm 471 

Hospital 469 

Household .: 469 

Repairs 470 

Subsistence 469 

Transportation 470 

Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  investment  of  post  fund 
in  bonds  of 502, 513 

Marion  Branch,  Ind. — 

Current  expenses 486 

Farm 487 

Hospital 486 

Household 486 

Repairs 487 

Subsistence 486 

Transportation 486 

Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — 

Current  expenses 490 

Farm 491 

Hospital ^ 491 

Household 490 

Repairs 491 

Subsistence 490 

Transportation 491 

Northwebtern  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Current  expenses 465 

Farm 467 

Hospital 466 

Household 466 

Repairs 466 

Root  cellar 468 

Subsistence 465 

Transportation 466 
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National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers — Continued. 

Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. —  Page. 

Current  expenses 484 

Farm 486 

Hospital 485 

Household 484 

Laundry 485 

Repabs 485 

Subsistence '. 484 

Transportation 486 

Post  fund,  investment  in  bonds  of  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Gran- 
ite Co  602, 613 

Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va. — 

Administration  building 473 

Farm 473 

Hospital 472 

Hospital,  new  wing 474 

Household 472 

Subsistence 471 

Transportation 472 

Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans. — 

Cemetery 484 

Current  expenses 475 

Farm 483 

Hospital 483 

Oil,  use  of,  as  fuel 475, 576 

Repairs 483 

Subsistence 475 

Transportation i 483 

National  Military  Parks: 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 369 

Gettysburg 373 

Shiloh,  hotel  at 369 

Vicksbuig 373 

National  monuments,  protection  of 852 

National  Museum: 

Books  and  periodicals 168 

Buildings,  repairs  to 159 

Collections,  continuing  preservation,  exhibition,  increase,  etc 148 

Furniture,  fixtures,  cases,  etc 146 

Heating,  lighting,  etc 148 

Postage 161 

Watchmen,  pay  of 156 

National  Parks: 

Assignment  of  pay  by  field  employees 870 

Casa  Grande  Ruin 851 

Clerical  services  in  Washington 871 

Crater  Lake 393,848 

General  Grant 834 

Glacier  Park.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Hot  Springs  reservation 866,862 

Mesa  Verde 841 

Mount  Rainier.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  monuments,  protection  of 852 

Piatt 851 

Rocky  Mountain 842 

Sequoia.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Wind  Cave : 850 

Yellowstone.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Yosemite.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 1004 

National  Zoological  Park.    (See  Zoological  Park.) 

Natural  gas,  in vesti^tion  of 650 

Naturalization  Service 1286 

Aliens,  education  of,  in  citizenship 1289 

Civil  service  status  of  employees  appointed  by  clerks  of  courts 1288 
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Naturalization  Service — Continued. 

Dues  in  societies,  etc 1286 

Witnesses,  mileage  and  fees  to 1286 

Navassa  Island  Light 1043 

Navy: 

Printing  and  binding 1320 

Replacing  enlisted  men  on  Fisheries  Bureau  vessels 1207, 1234 

Nelson,  John  C,  statement  of 513 

Neutrality  laws,  violations  of 923 

Newark,  N.  J.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 15M 

New  England,  lobster-rearing  plant 1225 

New  London,  Conn. ,  Coast  Guard  Academy  wharf,  repairs  to 42 

Newman,  Stephen,  statement  of 896 

New  Orleans,  La. : 

Aids  to  navigation  near 1020 

Marine  Hospital,  special  repairs 1438 

Post  office  and  customhouse  (old),  lighting  fixtures 1419 

Quarantine  station — 

Boarding  vessel 1460 

Fire  protection 1460 

Newton,  Byron  R 1397 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Arsenal  at  Governors  Island 275 

Assay  office 1405 

Ellis  Island  Immigrant  station — 

Cabin  passengers,  quarters  for 12®9 

Concrete  walks,  main  island 1270 

Main  inspection  hall,  tile  floor 1270 

Pipe  trench,  main  power  house  to  dormitory 1271 

Refrigeration  service,  overpayment 1284 

Fisheries  Bureau,  local  agent,  pay  of 1181 

Harbor,  prevention  of  deposits  in 396 

Maintenance  of  fleet  and  pay  of  crews 396 

New  patrol  boat 398 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1441 

Postoffice,  shelter  over  driveway 1420 

Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Coast  Guard  station 30 

Norfolk,  Va. ,  postoffice,  mail-conveying  machinery 1554 

North  Dakota  pumping  irrigation  project 712 

Northern  lakes,  siu'vey  of .* 399 

North  German  Lloyd  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

North  Platte,  Wyo.-Nebr.,  irrigation  project 705 

North ville,  Mass. ,  fish  station,  water  supply  and  foreman's  cottage 1248 

Northwestern  Branch,  Soldiers'  Home.    {iSee  National  Home). 

Noyes,  Leigh,  statement  of 1320 

O. 

O'Donnell,  Roger,  statement  of 1269 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  111 . ,  Confederate  Mound 366 

Observatory,  Astrophysical. 145 

Ocean  surveys.     (See  Coast  and  Geodetic.) 

Office  furniture,  specifications  for 1622 

Offices.    (See  Names  of.) 

Ohio  River,  improving 443 

Oil,  investigation  of 650 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting  withdrawn 946 

Okanogan,  Wash.,  irrigation  project 717 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  post  office,  lookouts 1554 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  post  office,  retaining  wall 1420, 1510 

Ordnance  annex,  connection  with  central  power  plant 350 

Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army 241 

Oregon  &  California  Railroad  land  grant,  protection  of 594 

Orei*.  investigation  of 648 

Orland,  Cal.,  irrigation  project 688 

Orleans,  Mass. ,  coast-guard  station 17 

Osborn,  William  H.,  statement  of 79 

Oysters,  investigation  of 1 171. 1215;  1618 
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Pacific  Branch,  Soldiers'  Home.    {See  National.)  P<^* 

Pacific  coast,  surveys  of 1077 

Pacific  railroads,  suits  affecting 959 

Pan  American  Union,  printing  and  binding 1354 

Panama  Canal  (hearings  for  construction,  operation,  and  fortification  in  separate 
volume) : 

Coast  surveys  at  Atlantic  entrance 1070 

Ordnance  depot 351 

Paper  money: 

Distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 

Laundrv  machines 90 

Parker,  M.ii.,  statement  of 163S 

Parks,  Edward  L.,  statement  of 896 

Parks: 

District  of  Columbia.    (See  Buildings  and  Grounds.) 
National.    (See  Names  of  parks.) 

National  Militarv 369 

Zoological ' 162 

Parole  of  prisoners,  inspection  of 988 

PaiBons,  T.  C,  statement  of 1639 

Patent  Office: 

Building  (new),  plans  for • 1522 

Printing  and  binding 1322 

Paterson,  N .  J. ,  post  office,  slate  roof  and  interior  repairs 1421, 1510 

Patton,  R.  S.,  statement  of 1057 

Pay  and  bounty  claims 579 

Pay,  arrears  of  Spanish  War 580 

Pea  Island,  N.  C,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  aids  to  navigation 1031 

Peele,  Stanton  J.,  statement  of 1363 

Pellagra,  study  of 126 

Penitentiaries.    (See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Peoria,  lU.,  post  office,  lookouts 1555 

Peters,  Anorews  J.,  statement  of 91 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas,  investigation  of 650 

Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Appraisers'  stores,  coal  bunker  and  aah  lift 1422, 1512 

Fnmkford  Arsenal.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Immigrant  station,  underground  wiring 1271 

Post  office — 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1556 

Mezzanine  floor,  lookouts,  etc 1422, 1555 

Philippine  Islands: 

Coast  surveys  in 1084 

Fort  Milla- 

Coal  storage 362 

Cold  storage  space 362 

Ordnance  depot  at  Manila 274 

Temporary  snelters  for  garrisons 363 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  road  to  Roosevelt  Dam 678, 729 

Physical  hydro^phv 1089 

Physical  valuation  of  railroads 190 

Picatinny  arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J.: 

Building  for  assembling  powder  chazges 288 

Building  for  nitrating  cotton 288 

Land,  purchase  of  additional : 289 

Powder,  manufacture  or  purchase  of 276 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

Mining  experiment  station — 

Personal  services 662 

Removal  to  new  building 662 

Post  office^  mail  conveying  machinery 1402, 1556 

Plague,  bubonic 115 

Plate  printers.    (See  Engraving  and  Printing  Bureau.) 

Piatt  National  Park 851 

Plum  Island,  Wis.,  Coast  Guard  station 35 

Point  Allerton,  Mass.,  Coast  Guard  station 16 
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Point  Betsie,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

point  Vincente,  Cal.,  light  station 1013 

Pollution  of  streams 118 

Portland,  Me. : 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1443 

Post  office,  mail-conveving  machinery 1557 

Portsmouth,  N.  C,  Coast  Guard  station 24 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. ,  marine  hospital^  special  repairs 1446 

Post  Office  Department,  printing  and  binaing 1333 

Post  office,  Washington,  fight,  etc 1309 

Post  offices.     (See  '"Public  buildings"  or  names  of  towns.) 

Posts  (see  Military) 355 

Potash  investigations 630 

Potomac  Park  (east) : 

Care  and  improvement 407 

l^ield  house  in 418 

Stadium  in 1700 

Potomac  Park  (west) : 

Care  and  maintenance 406 

Grading,  soiling,  etc 406 

Rock  (>eek  Park,  connecting  with 435 

Sea  wall,  moving  of 413 

Sea  wall,  rebuilding 415 

Powder,  manufacture  or  purchase  of 276 

Power  plant,  central ^ 1520, 1642 

Power  presses,  use  of 69 

precise  leveling 1097 

Presidential  electors,  printing  ascertainment  of 1313 

President: 

Board  on  First  Aid  Methods 1717 

Protection  of 1355 

Traveling  expenses. 425 

Prevention  of  epidemic  diseases Ill 

Printing  and  binding.    {See  Government  Printing  Office.) 

Protecting  public  lands 588 

Ptouty,  C.  A.,  statement  of 171 

Providence  Hospital 456 

Providence  River  and  Harbor,  R.  I.,  improving 441 

Providence,  R.  I. ,  post  office,  remodeling  and  repairs 1423, 1512 

Proving  ground,  Sandy  Hook,  N.J 305 

Public  Duildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington.    (See  Buildings  and 

groimds.) 
public  buildings  (see  also  names  of  individual  towns  or  buildings): 

Architectural  competitions 1480 

Assay  offices  assigned  quarters  in  public  buildings,  care,  etc 1490 

Auditors'  building,  remodeling,  etc 1463, 1518 

Buildings — 

Authorized  but  not  begun,  May  1,  1916 1576-1600 

Increase  in  yearly  output 1470 

In  process  of  construction.  May  1,  1916 1566-1576 

Ord!er  of  construction  of 1397 

Biirglar-alarm  systems 1464 

Butler  Building — . 

Repairs  in  general 1468 

Two-story  annex 1521 

Oentral  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Computers  and  estimators,  adaitional 1470 

Oonstruction  work,  order  of 1397 

Custodians,  janitors,  etc 1481, 1482, 1601 

Electrical  burglar  alarm 1464 

Engraving  and  Printing  building  (new),  sidewalks,  etc 1520 

Estimates  withdrawn 1400 

Fumiturej  and  repairs  to  furniture 1486, 1489 

Lightmg  fixtures  for  new  buildings 1486 

Oas  for  heating  and  lighting 1493 

General  expenses 1468 

Inspectors,  transportation  of  household  goods 1475 

Landscape  architect 1468 
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Public  buildings — Continued. 

General  expenses— Continued.  ?*«•' 

Special  inspections,  expenses  of .- 1478 

Technical  force,  increase  in 1470 

Household  goods,  transportation  of,  for  inspectors 1475 

Lands  and  other  property 1494 

Land  scape  architect 146S 

Lighting  fixtures  for  new  buildings 1486 

Mail-conveying  machinery — 

Maintenance  and  repair 1479 

Special  appropriations  for  and  lump  sum  in  Post  Office  appropriation 

bill 1526,1563 

Marine  hospitals.    {See  Public  Health  Service.) 

Mechanical  equipment 1464 

Operating  force.. 1481, 1601 

Operating  supplies .' 1491 

Order  of  construction  work 1397 

Patent  Office  (new),  plans  for 1522 

Quarantine  stations.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Repairs  and  preservation 1461 

Special  inspections,  expenses  of 1478 

Statements  of  May  1,  1916: 

Buildings  in  course  of  construction 1566-1675 

Buildings  not  in  course  of  construction 1576-1600 

Technical  force,  increase  In 1470 

Treasury  Building — 

Fourth  stOTy,  remodeling 1523 

New  roof 1522 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Vaults,  safes,  and  locks ^ 1467 

Winder  Building — 

New  roof 1524 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Public  Health  Service: 

Additional  surgeons 97 

Biologic  products,  regulation  of 129 

Butler  Building — 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Two-story  annex 1521 

Spldemics^  prevention  of Ill 

Bubonic  plague 116 

Trachoma HI 

Field  investigations  of  diseases  of  man 97, 117 

List  of  studies  undertaken 119 

Pollution  of  streams 118 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 124 

Rural  sanitation 97, 117 

Freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 107 

Fuel,  lights,  and  water 108 

Furniture  and  repairs 108 

Hygienic  Laboratory — 

Buildings,  reappropriation  for 1451 

Laboratory,  new 1452 

Maintenance  of 108 

Interstate  quarantine  service 97, 122 

Journals  and  scientific  books 110 

Marine  hospitals- 
Additional  surgeons  for 97 

Fuel,  light,  etc 108 

Furniture 108 

Maintenance  of 109 

Repairs,  improvements,  etc. — 

Baltimore,  Md 1426 

Boston,  Mass 142S 

Chicago,  sea  wall,  etc 1430 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 1432 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex 1434 

Maintenance 109 

New  Orleans,  La 1438 


Public  Health  Service — Continued. 
Marine  hospital — Continued. 

Repairs,  improvements,  etc. — Continued.  P»e»- 

NewYork,  N.  Y 1441 

Portland,  Me 1443 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 1446 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1447 

San  Francisco,  Cal 1450 

Medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  etc 109 

Pay,  allowances,  commutation,  etc 96 

Pay  of  actinff  assistant  surgeons 107 

Pay  of  all  other  employees 107 

Pella^,  study  of 126 

Printing  and  binding 1314 

Purveying  depot,  supplies  for - 108 

Quarantine  service — 

Additional  sur^ons  for 97 

Interstate  service 97, 122 

Maintenance  of - 110 

...  Quarantine  stations.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Piiblic  Lands  Service; 

Abandoned  reservations,  survey  of 602 

Alaskan  surveyors,  pay  of 598 

Contixigent  expenses  of  land  offices 585 

Depositing  public  money,  expense  of 588 

Depredations  on  public  timber,  etc 588 

Motorcycles 503 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 590 

Salaries,  increase  in 590 

Employees  detailed  to  General  Land  Office GOO 

Forest  reserves,  restoration  of  land  in 595 

Hearings  in  land  entries 595 

Indian  reservations,  opening 595 

Oil  lands  withdrawn,  suits  affecting 946 

Oregon  &  California  R.  R.  grant,  jnrotection  of  lands  in 594 

Plats  of  surveys,  reproducing 595 

Registers  and  receivers 585 

Supervisors  of  surveys,  pay  of 598 

Surveyors  general,  offices  of,  arrears  of  work 599 

Surveys  and  resurveys 596 

Tiublic  Printer 1291 

I^blic  Printing  and  binding.    (8ee  Government  Printing  Office.) 

jiatniam,  George  R.,  statement  of 1012 

Putnam,  Herbert,  statement  of 1350 
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uarantine  Service: 


Additional  surgeons  for 97 

Interstate  .service 122 

Maintenance  of 110 

Quarantine  stations: 

Charleston,  S.  C,  special  repairs. 1453 

Columbia  River,  Oreg. — 

Boarding  launch 1459 

Detention  hulk 1458 

Special  repairs 1455 

Boston,  purchase  of  property 1456 

Cape  Charles,  Ya. ,  boarding  vessel  and  boarding  launch 1458 

Mobile,  Ala.,  detention  hulk 1459 

New  Orleans,  La. — 

Boarding  vessel 1460 

Fire  protection 1460 

iuartermaster  Greneral,  United  States  Army 355, 1681 

iUJncy ,  HI.,  post  office,  lookouts 1557 

uoday  He^,  Me.,  cosist-guard  station '. 13 
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Radio  laboratory 1264 

Badium,  Investigation  of 648 

Raebum,  D.  L.,  statement  of 775 

Kailroads: 

Accounts  of,  examination  of 179 

Alaska 734 

Block-signal  investigations 182 

Boiler-inspection  act 186 

Gar  for  14  and  16  inch  guns 348 

Mediation  with .202 

Safety  of  employees  and  travelers  on 182 

Scales,  testing  of 1254 

Valuation  of 190 

Rainier  National  Park 835 

Ralph,  J.  E.,  statement  of 53 

Rathbun,  Richard,  statement  of 130 

Ravenel,  W.  deC,  statement  of 130, 1329 

Rawlins  park,  fenciujg  and  improving 412 

Recoinage  of  gold  coin 89 

Recoinage  of  minor  coin 89 

Reclamation  Service: 
Appropriations — 

Available  immediately  and  until  expended 670 

Interchanfeability  of 724 

Unexpended  balances  of,  reappropriation  of 726, 1612 

Books  and  periodicals 672 

Claims — 

Damages  to  land  and  improvements 727 

Injur^  employees 727 

Cooperative  investigations 722 

Projects — 

Area,  per  cent  of  completion,  etc 1615 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak 715 

Boise,  Idaho 690 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex 1609 

Garden  City,  Kans 698 

Grand  Valley,  Colo 688 

Hondo,  N.  Mex 711 

Huntley,  Mont 698 

Jackson  Lake  enlargement  work 695 

Klamath,  Oregon-California 714 

Lawton,  Okla 713 

Lower  Yellowstone,  Montana-North  Dakota 704 

Mflk  River  project 699 

Minidoka,  I daho 692 

North  Dakota  Pumping 712 

North  Platte,  Nebraska-Wyoming 705 

Okano^n,  Wash 717 

Orland,  Cal.,  project 688 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico-Texas 712,904 

Salt  River  project,  Ariz 672 

Road  to  Roosevelt  Dam 678,729 

Secondary  projects 722 

Shoshone,  Wyo 719 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah 716 

Sun  River,  Mont 702 

Truckee-Carson,  Nev 708 

•  Umatilla,  Oreg 714 

Uncompahgre,  Colo 689 

Yakima,  Wash 718 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  project 682 

Reclamation  fund: 

Condition  of 726 

Not  to  be  exceeded 724 

Repayments  to,  permanent  appropriation  of 725 

Reclamation  Record,  cost  of  producing 729 
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Bedfield,  William  C,  statements  of:  Page- 
Coast  Survey 1067 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of 1171 

Lighthouse  Service 1012 

Standards,  Bureau  of 1254 

Referees  and  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  investigation  of 926 

Reform  school  for  boys 1004 

Registers  and  receivers 585 

Reindeer  for  Alaska 767 

Representatives,  engri^ved  plates  of  deceased 73 

Revenue-Cutter  Service .    {See  Coast  Gu£u^ . ) 

Richmond,  Va.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1557 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mex.-Tex.^  irrigation  project 712, 904 

River  and  harbor  appropriations,  payment  of  printing  and  binding  from 1317 

River  and  harbor  improvements: 

Cape  Lookout,  N .  C,  harbor  of  refuge • 442 

Cold  Spring  Inlet,  N.J 439 

Motor  vehicles 445 

Ohio  River 443 

Providence  River  and  Harbor,  R.  1 441 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich 438 

Tillamook  Bay  and  bar,  Oreg 446 

Rivers,  pollution  of 118 

Rockaway  Point,  L.  I.,  Coast  Guard  station 21 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  parkway 435 

Rock  Island,  111.,  Arsenal: 

Barracks,  bath  and  toilet  fadlities 298 

Boikr  house  of  shop  F,  coal  bins 302 

Bridge,  new,  to  Rock  Island  and  Molihe 305 

Bridges,  operation,  care,  etc 303 

Description  of 290 

Field  Artillery  ammunition,  manufacture 292, 304, 1661 

Field  artillery  vehicles 290 

Fire  protection,  facilities  for 297 

Fort  Armstrong  Avenue,  retaining  wall 300 

Ice-making  plant 302 

Magazine 305 

Motor  fire  engine 299 

Power  plant,  maintenance  and  operation 303 

Quarters  for  noncommissioned  officers 300 

Roads  and  sidewalks,  repairs 298 

Small  arms  cartridge  plant 304 

Stable  building,  addition  to 301 

Storehouse  for  Artillery  vehicles 299 

Rock  Island ,  111. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1557 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 842 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 124 

Ropes,  .E.  H.,  statement  of .* 3 

Roosevelt  Dam,  road  to 678.  729 

Rubien,  F.  W.,  statement  of 1709 

Rucker,  W.  C. ,  statement  of 96 

Rural  sanitation: 

Additional  surgeons 97 

Field  investigations  of 117 

S. 

Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Sacramento  River,  Cal.,  fish  station  on  Mill  Creek 1248 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  post  office,  lookouts 1558 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  post  office,  lookouts 1558 

St.  Croix  River,  aids  to  navigation 1033 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital : 874 

St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  aids  to  navigation 1014 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Coast  Guard  station 35 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  post  office,  alterations  to  workroom 1515 
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St.  Loub,  Mo.:  Pagre. 

Lookouts. •. 1558 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1 447 

Poet  office,  mail-convex  ing  machinery  (repeal) 1424, 1559 

Subtreaiury ,  co  istructi^a 1424 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich.,  iaapro>  i ig 438 

St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  post  oftc  ^,  mai!- conveying  machinery 1559 

SaUmanca,  N.  Y.,  po3t  office,  ground  rent 1494 

Salida,  Colo.,  inve3tment  of  soliiera'  home  funds  in  bonds  of  granite  com- 

Sany  at..... 502, 513 

t  River  irrigation  project,  Arizona 672 

Road  to  lioosevelt  Dam 678, 729 

Sample,  James  A. ,  statement  of 53 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  arsenal: 

Description 310 

Roads  and  walks 314 

Storehouse  and  equipment 311 

Water  s  upply 31 3 

San  Antonio,  Tex. ,  post  office  and  courthouse 1404, 1517 

Sandus'cy  Bay,  Ohio. ,  Confederate  stockade  cemetery 367 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  aids  to  navigation 1034 

Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  N.  J.: 

Description 305 

Fireproof  vault 307 

Firing  range,  improving 309 

Highland  Beach  railroad  trestle 306 

Proof  battery,  concrete  traverse 310 

Range  tower 307 

Stable 308 

Toilet  facilities 308 

Tool  end  breechblock  storage  house 309 

8an  F'rantiflco,  Cal.: 

Coast  Guard  station  at. 41 

Immigrant  station,  hospital,  and  detention  house 1272 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1450 

Sanger,  M.,  statement  of 874 

San  Pedro,  Cal.,  Coast  Artillery  post 356 

Santa  Monica.  Cal.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National  Home.) 

Santa  Rosa,  Fla.,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

SatterfieJd,  Calvin,  statement  of 929, 979 

Savannah,  Ga.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1560 

Scales,  testing  of  railroad,  etc 1254 

Schmeckebier,  L.  F.,  statement  of 1320 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  buildings,  etc : 1684 

Scienti 'ic  literature,  international  catalogue  of 144 

Scofi?ld,  J.  C,  statement  of 369, 1317 

Scran  ton.  Pa.,  post  office,  mail-con  veving  machinery 1560 

Seacoast  artillery  barracks.    (See  Military  posts) 355 

Seacoast gin  ca-riagas,  man^uacture of 314 

Seattle,  Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  office: 

Employees  at 1176 

Local  ao'pnt  at 1178 

Seattle,  Wash.,  post-office  site 1410 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  statements  on: 

Coast  Survey 1057 

Fisheries  Bureau 1171 

Lighthouse  Service 1012 

Standards,  Bureau  of 1254 

Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution 130 

Secret  Service 1355 

Seibold,  G.  G.,  statement  of 1638 

Seminole  lands,  suits  affecting 951 

Senate  stables,  care  of 1375 

Sequoia  National  Park: 

Bount V  land  holdings,  purchase  of 816, 828 

Kaweah  River,  bridge  over  Marble  Fork 823, 832 

Mineral  Kine:  Road,  repair  of 820, 825 

Motor  vehicle 824 

31161—16 60 
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riig3. 

Serums,  regulation  of . .  .* .* 129 

Shafroth,  John  F.,  statement  of 575 

Sliarpe,  Henry  G.,  statement  of 1681 

Shellfish,  investigation  of .- •  1171, 1215, 16 18 

Sherwood,  C.  R.,  statement  of : ; 1333 

Shiloli  National  Military  Park 369 

Shinnecock,  Long  Island,  Coast  Guard  station 37 

Shipments  of  monejr,  insurance  on 87 

Shoshone,  Wyo.,  irrigation  project 719 

Shuster,  Wm.  M.,  statement  of 1004 

Sitka,  Alaska,  national  monument 752 

Smith,  George  Otis,  statement  of. . . : 602, 1328, 1C64 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  statement  of 1171 

Smith  Island,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 23 

Smith,  Representative  Wm.  R.,  statement  of 904 

Smith,  W.  W.,  statement  of... 1333 

Smithsonian  Institution: 

American  ethnology 131 

Handbook  of  American  Indians 136 

Medicine  Wheel,  Wyoming 142 

PajTnent  of  subscriptions  m  advance 140 

Spinish  Diggings,  Wyoming 141 

Astrcphysical  Observatory. ; ; ; . : 145 

Grounds,  care  of 405 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 144 

International  exchanges 130 

National  Museum: 

Books  and  pariodicals ." ..:...... 158 

Buildings,  repairs  to 159 

Collections,  preservation,  exhibition,  increase,  etc 148 

1^ urniture,  liXtures,  cases,  etc 146 

Heating,  lighting,  etc 148 

lostage. IGl 

Watchmen,  pay  of 156 

Printing  and  binding ; 1329 

Zoological  Park — 

Automobile  for  superintendent 167 

Aviary  building 167 

Boundaries,  readjustment  of 168 

Grading  and  filling 167 

Maintenance 162 

Soldiers: 

Appliances  for 455 

Artificial  limbs 453 

Trusses 455 

Soldiers'  hoir.es.     {See  National.) 

South  Manitou  Island,  Mich  ,  Coast  Guard  station c5 

Southern  Branch,  Soldiers'  Home.     (See  National  Home.) 

Southern  I ac ific  rfilroad,  tuits  affecting 9£9 

Spanish  diggings,  Wyoning 141 

Spanish  War,  r.rrer«rs  of  pay 5S0 

Sponges,  protection  of 1218 

Springfield,  Mass.,  arsenal: 

Description 335 

1  ire  protection 336 

Milling  shop,  extension 336 

SpringHeld,  Ohio,  post  office,  lookouts 1560 

Springville,  Utah,  fish  hatchery,  employees 1206 

Stad  um  in  Potomac  Park 1700 

Standardization  of  Fir;  t  Aid  Devices 1717 

Standards,  Bureau  of: 

(  hemical  laboratory,  completion  of 1258 

laboratory  for  structural  and  engineering  testing,  site  and  building  for. .  1261 

Padio  research  and  testing  laboratory 1264 

Scales,  testing  of  railroad,  etc *. 1254 

Transverse  tetting  machine 12£8 
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State  Department:  P^re. 

Electors,  printing  ascertainment  of  presidential 1313 

Printing  and  binding 131 1 

States: 

Co:>perative  to])ographic  surveys HV) 

Courts,  ci\  il-service  status  of  employees  on  naturalization  work 12S8 

Penitentiaiiej — 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 989 

hupection  of 9S8 

Soldiers  boxes,  aid  to f]00 

Testing  of  scales  for 1254 

Statuary  for  pediment  of  House  wing  of  Capitol 1373 

Stewait.  Charles  E.,  etaten^entof 977 

StimpEon,  \V.  G.,  statenrent  of 96, 1425 

Stirling,  G.  A.,  staten-entof 1004 

Straitsmouth,  Mass..  Coatt  Guard  station 17 

Stratton.  S.  W..  stateff ent  of , 1254 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah,  irrigation  project 716 

Streax s,  gauging  of 633 

StreaTTS,  pollution  of US 

Stockton,  C  al.,  poct  off  ce,  lookouts 1561 

Sub  treasuries,  contingent  expenses 87 

Suits  in  United  States  coutts.    (See  Justice,  Department  of.) 

Sun  River.  Mont.,  irrigation  project 702 

Supreme  Court  reports 978 

Superintendents  of: 

Botanic  Garden 13)9 

Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 1370, 13^5 

Coast  Survey 1057 

Documents 130'> 

Governrent  Insane  Hospital 874 

Mount  Rainier  Park 775 

National  parks 775 

Pfisma !)80, 1 004 

PuMio  Building.3  and  Grounds • 401 

Yellowpt">n3  ?ar< 775 

Zoo  Park 130 

Sup?r  ining  Archit3ct,  Acting 1  r/.)7 

Suppresaion  of  count 2rf  siting 1355 

Surg3on8  Genarj.l,  st  .t^ments  of: 

Army 4ri3 

Public  Health  Service 06 

Surveyoro  g3n3rjj,  offices  of,  arrejirs  of  work 51)1) 

Surveys: 

CoAst 1057 

GeDlogic.U.     (See.  detailed  index  undar  this  caption.) 

Northern  and  nDrthwe3t?rn  likee 300 

Public  lands .'06 

Topographic: 606,  6r>S,  1664 

T. 

Tacom\,  \\\i.sh.,  poat  office,  miil-conveying  machinery 1C61 

Tallm  \n,  CI  ay,  ntat  3ment  of ."JH") 

Taylor,  Edw.ard  T.,  ct  .t 3ment  of 564 

Taylor,  Harry,  st  .t 3ment  of 438 

Taylor,  Represent  -ti ve  S.  M.,  st  .t3ment  of 862 

Teiegnaph  lim 426 

Terro  H".ut'3.  Tnd .,  pDst  office,  lookouts 1561 

Territ'jriiil  soldirrj'  honi'^s,  aid  t3 500 

Testimony  in  disb  .rment  proceedingo 748 

Testing  work.     (Se:  Stindards,  Purj.iu  of.) 
Texa"^: 

0/l^ter  survey  of 1215 

Toor>graj)hic  surv«?yfl  and  dr  Jnagv5  work  ia 603.  610 

Thiel,  F.  J.,  stit  }m?nt  of 53 

Thompson,  B   B.,  st  ,t3ment  of 4'3 

Tlinmpfion.  Huston,  lU  ,1  »raent  of 020 
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Thompson,  Mark  B.,  statement  of 904 

Thompson,  Robert  M.,  statement  cf 1707 

Thunaer  Bay  Island,  Mich.,  coast  guard  station 31 

Tides,  obs3rvation  of 1089 

Tilefish,  discovery  of 1183 

Tillamcoi  Bay  and  Bar,  Oreg.,  improving 446 

Timber,  protection  of  national 588 

Todd,  G.  C,  statement  of : 929 

Togus,  Me.,  solcii?r8'  home  at  {see  National). 

Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation 1030 

Tonner,  John  A.,  statement  of 1311 

Topelra,  Kans.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1562 

Topographic  maps  for  War  Department 1064 

Topographic  sur^eys 606,638,1664 

Toxins,  regulation  of 129 

Trachoma Ill 

Trade  Commisaion  {see  Federal). 

Training  school  for  boys 1004 

Transvers3  tasting  machine 1258 

Treasurer  of  Unitad  States 53 

Treasury  Department: 

Auditors'  building,  repairs  and  remodeling 1463, 1518 

Bonds,  conversion  of  United  States  2  per  cent 78 

Building — 

Fourth  story,  remodeling 1523 

New  roof 1522 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Butler  Builcing — 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Two  story  annex 1521 

Central  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Coast  Guard  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Counterfeiting,  suppression  of 1355 

Customs  Serv  ice .• 91 

Dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  custody  of 72 

Distinctive  pap?r 53, 63 

Engraving  and  Printing  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Engraving  building  (new),  curbs,  sidewalks,  etc 1520 

General  Supply  Commlttea 1622 

Gold  coins,  recoinage  of 89 

Independent  treasury,  contingent  expens?8 87 

Internal  revenue  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption). 

Lands  and  other  property 1494 

Minor  coin,  recoinaga  of 89 

Money  laundry  machines 90 

Printing  and  binding 1314 

Public  buildings  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption  or  names  of  town 

or  buildings).  ' 

Public  Health  Service  {see  detailed  index  under  th'.s  caption). 
Quarantine  82rvice  (sae  detailed  index  under  this  caption). 

Secret  Service 1255 

Winder  Building — 

New  roof 1524 

R'^pairs  in  general 1463 

Triangles,  improvement  of 413 

Truckee-Carson,  Nev.,  irrigation  project 708 

Truss-^s  for  soldiers 455 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  fish  station,  cottage 1250 

Turner,  Geo.  J.,  statement  of 1701 

Typhoid  fever 118 

U. 

Umatilla,  Oreg.,  irrigation  project 714 

Umpqua  River,  Orag..  coast  guard  station 36 

Uncoinpah^re,  Colo.,  irrigation  project 689 

Union  Station  fountain,  water  supply 419 
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United  States  courts: 

Atlanta  Penitentiary  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption).  Pago. 

Bailiffs  and  criers 985 

Clerks,  fees  of 983 

Commissioners,  fees  of 984 

District  attorneys — 

District  of  Columbia 981 

Pay  and  expenses  of 981 

Regular  assistants 982 

Special  assistants  to 983 

Jurors,  fees  of 985 

Justices  of  the  peace,  fees  of 984 

Law  books 977 

Leavenwcrth  Penitentiary.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  capticn.) 
McNeil  Island  Penitentiary.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  capticn.) 

Marshals  and  their  deputies,  pay  of 979 

Miscellane  )U8  expensas 9S6 

National  training  school  for  boys 1004 

Penitentiaries.    {See  Atlanta,  leaven  worth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Printing  and  binding 1333 

Prisoners,  support  of  United  States 989 

{See  also  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island  penitentiaries.) 

Prisons  and  prisoners,  inspection  of 988 

Rent  of  rooms 985 

Supplies  for 978 

Witnesses,  fees  of 986 

United  States: 

Bonds,  conversion  of  2  per  cents 78 

Botanic  Garden 1369 

Marshals 979 

Securities,  paper  for 53, 63 

V. 

Valuation  of  railroads 190 

Vaughan,  Dan  C,  statement  of 1341 

Vernon,  Tex.,  pest  office 1425, 1565 

Vicksburg  national  military  park 373 

Viruses,  regulation  of 129 

W. 

Wadsworth,  C.  W.,  statement  of '. 457, 513 

Wadsworth,  J.  W.,  statement  of 457, 513 

Wainwrieht,  Dallas  B.,  statement  of 1057 

Wakefield,  Va..  birthplace  of  George  Washington 427 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  statement  of 130 

Waltham,  Maas.,  poet  office 1413 

War  Dopartmont: 

Appliances  for  soldiers 455 

Armories  and  arsenals.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Arr.^ars  of  pay,  Spanish  War 580 

ArtiRcial  limbs 453 

Back  pay  and  bounty  claims 579 

Barracks  and  quarters  {ace  Military  posts) 355 

Buildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington.     (See  detailed  index 
under  this  caption.) 

California  Debris  Commission 448 

Crat-r  Lake  National  Park 393 

Engineer  post  and  school,  Washington 452 

Maps,  Engineer 450 

Maps,  Topographic 1664 

Military  posts  {see  detailed  index  under  thi3  caption) 355 

National  C^met^ri.^s.     {See  detailvxi  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  military  parka 369 

National  Soldiers'  Home.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

New  York  Harbor,  prevention  of  deposits  in 396 

Printing  and  binding 1317 
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War  Department — Continued. 

Provid  'nco  Hospital ! '. 456 

Rivor  and  harbor  works 43;* 

Survey  of  north  ?ni  lak.»8 3S9 

Tnis3  -8  for  soldi  'rs 4.>S 

Y.^Uowjtono  Park.     (See  dHailod  indox  under  this  caption.) 

Warfiold,  Wm.  A.,  8tat?m  »nt  of 902 

War  r  avenue  stamps,  printing  of 77 

War  with  Spain,  arrears  of  pay 5? ) 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Central  pDwer  plant 1520, 1642 

City  post  oflico,  li.rht,  h^at,  etc , I'S^J 

Courthouse,  remodeling  inteiior  and  resurfacing  exterior 1379, 138o 

Enjfineer  post  and  school 452 

Hygionic  I  aboratory — 

BuiL ia£;s,  reappropriation 1451 

I  a^orat-ry,  new 14''2 

Maintenance 105 

Waihington,  George,  Liithplace  of 427 

Washington  Monument: 

Care,  operation,  etc 42fj 

Grounds,  care  of 402 

Wash  Wo  ids,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 39 

Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  Ccaat  Guard  station IS 

Water  supplies  and  power,  inveatigation  of Go3 

Waters,  pollution  of IIS 

Water  town  arsenal,  N.  Y.: 

Armor-piercing  projectiles,  manufacture  of 314 

Building  for  electiic  engine  and  locomotive  crane 333 

Capacity,  enlargement  of 314 

Coal-handling  apparatus 334 

Coal  pocket,  extension  of j 335 

Crane,  traveling 329 

Fire  protection 332 

Hardening-plant  building,  roof  on 334 

Seacoast-gun  caniages,  manufacture  of 314 

Smith  shop,  impro\-ing  and  modernizing 327 

Testing  machine,  operation  of 335 

Watcrvliet,  N.  Y.,  arsenal: 

Air  compressor 344 

Cannon,  manufacture  of 337 

Desciiption 337 

Field  and  siege  gun  shop,  equipment 343 

Fire  protection 343 

Large  gun  shop,  improvement  of 342 

Large  gun  shop,  storage  platform 348 

Locker  room  and  toilet  facilities 347 

Lumber  storage  shed 348 

Machine  tools,  alteration , 347 

Railroad  car  for  large  guns 34S 

Road  repairs , 345 

Smith  shop,  extension 342 

Steam-heat  installations 348 

Stone  and  brick  walls,  repairs  to 346 

Water-power  plant 346 

Weeks,  Bartow  S.,  statement  of 1701 

Wendell,  E.  J.,  statement  of 1705 

West,  M.  F.,  statement  of 79 

Western  Branch  Soldiers'  Home.  .  {See  National  Home.) 

Weston,  F.  F.,  statement  of 1314 

Wetmore,  J.  A.,  statement  of 1397 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  post  office,  lookout  gallery 1562 

W^ite  Head,  Me.,  Coast  Guard  statiop 14 

White  House.    (See  Executive  Mansion.) 

White  River,  Mich.,  Coist  Guard  station 32 

White,  William  A.,  statement  of •. 874 

Willapa  Bay,  Wash.,  Coast  Guard  station 36 

Williams,  W.  A.,  statement  of 039 
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Williamson,  W.  Va.,  post  office 1413 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  and  maintenance 410 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  post  office,  lookouts 1562 

Wilson,  Lee  R.,  statement  of 734 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 860 

Winder  Building: 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Roof,  new 1524 

Wireless  research  laboratory 1264 

Withdrawn  oil  lands,  suits  affecting 946 

Witnesses  in  United  States  courts,  fees  of 985 

Wood,  GeorgeJi.,  statement  of 513 

Woods,  Elliott,  statements  of 1370, 1285 

Woods  Hole,  Mass. : 

Coast  Guard  station 41 

Fish  station — 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc '. 1253 

Clerk  at 1207 

Launc  h  to  replace  the  Blue  Wing 1252 

Power  houEC 1251 

Lighthouse  depot,  dredging  and  storchoueo 1015 

Worcester,  Mass.,  post  office,  mail-conve>dng  machinery 1562 

Wyoming: 

Medicine  Wheel 142 

Spanish  Diggings 141 

Y. 

Yakima,  Wafh.,  irrigation  project 718 

Yaqiiina  Bay,  Wash.,  Coast  Guard  station 36 

Yellowstone  National  Park: 

Appro/ rlations  to  1  e  available  until  expended 379 

Automobile  traffic  in 788 

Buffalo,  care  of 790 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements 375 

Passenger  vehicles — 

llor^e  drawn 786 

Motor  driven 283,  787 

Polining  of  by  civilians  instead  of  troors 775 

Roads  and  bridsros,  belt-line  roads  to  borders c83 

Roads  and  bridges  in  forest  re£er\  es 384 

Roads,  etc 375 

Road  from  Gardiner  entrance  toward  Norris 385 

Scouts.  UEQ  of 787 

Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  fiph-station  launch 1223 

Yosoraite  National  Park: 
Bridpfci — 

El  Capitan 807 

Sentinel  Bridge,  new 805 

Improvements,  order  of  importance  of 808 

Power  plant 810 

Revenues 807 

Roads — 

BigOak  FlatRoad 804 

El  Portal  to  the  valley 799 

Tioga  Road 797 

Telephone  lines 806 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  irrigation  project C82 

Z. 

Zoological  Park: 

Automobile  for  superintendent 167 

Aviary  buildinsr 167 

Grading  and  filling 167 

Maintenance 162 

Readjustment  of  boundaries 168 
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